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A  MIDSHIPMAN  ON  THE  MAINE 
By  Commander  W.  T.  Cluverius,  L'.  S.  Navy 


FOREWORD 

is  a  midshipman's  stor}^  of  the  ill-fated  Maine.     It  wa^ 

ritten  on  the  Santiago  Blockade  during  the  Spanish-American 

^ar  and  only  a  few  months  after  the  ship's  destruction.     His 

cord  has  come  to  light  from  the  bottom  of  a  chest  of  old  iiapers 

he  wrote  as  he  felt,  while  the  scenes  were  yet  fresh  in  his 

id*s  eye.     The  good  ship  and  her  stalwart  crew  have  never 

en  forgotten  in  tlie  navy  even  though  the  twentieth  anniversary 

tliat  dread  ni^ht  is  now  at  hand. 


ugas 


The  North  Atlantic  fleet  had  arrived  at  anchor  off  Dry  Tor- 
on  a  delightful  January  evening,  when  the  commanding 
cer  of  the  battleship  Mahte  received  orders  to  proceed  with 
bis  command  to  the  city  of  Havana, 
At  last,  after  a  month  of  false  alarms  and  tiresome  lingerings 
southern  waters,  an  American  warship  was  starting  for  Cuba. 
Some  of  us  aboard  considered  it  our  good  fortune,  and  others, 
yhile  glad  of  the  change,  felt  many  misgivings  within.  We  had 
waiting  since  October,  when,  with  hurry-up  orders,  we  were 
It  to  Port  Royal,  in  South  Carolina;  then,  after  six  weeks,  a 
mge  of  orders  took  us  to  the  Norfolk  Yard  for  Thanksgiving ; 
1,  finaSly,  we  hastened  to  Key  West,  there  to  remain  until  the 
Jeet  came  South,  whiling  away  the  time  in  pursuit  of  filibusters 
jid  mosquitoes— both  giving  us  much  trouble. 

Howbcit,  January  25  dawned  "  clear  and  pleasant,"  and  on  the 
Itarboard  bow  stretched  the  deep  blue  line  of  the  Cuban  coast. 


mm^^ 
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Steaming  very  slowly,  every  preparation  was  made  for  any  possi- 
ble  emergency.  The  question  was :  Had  or  had  not  the  consul- 
general  asked  for  a  warship  ? 

The  main  and  secondary  batteries  were  supplied  with  amnjuni- 
tion,  the  guns  themselves  carefully  examined  and  put  in  the  best 
shape;  rifles  were  brought  from  the  armory%  rifle  belts  .filled  witfc 
cartridges ;  the  necessaries  for  a  landing  force  gotten  in  readiness.^ 
When  still  well  outside  the  Morro.  we  went  to  general  quarters, 

American    vessels    were     not    usually    taken    unawares.      Wc 
approached  from  the  westward,  the  pilot  boarded  us,  and  slowlyl 
the  good  ship  Maine  entered  the  narrow  channel^ — the  first  naval 
vessel  to  do  so  since  the  outbreak  of  the  prevailing  stniggle  for 
Cuban  freedom. 

On  the  starboard  hand.  La  Punta  battery  displayed  its  antique 
artiller\\  and  beyond  towered  the  Castillo  de  Principe.  On  the 
f>ort  hand  was  the  Morro,  imposing  in  its  ancientness,  built  upj 
from  the  jagged  rock  on  whose  extremity  stands  the  lighthous 
which  marks  the  entrance.  Far  up  on  the  battlements  floated  the" 
yellow  and  red  of  Spain.  On  past  ihe  Morro,  along  the  heights, 
stood  the  fortress  of  Cabaiias,  the  lodgment  of  those  Americans 
who  had  persisted  in  the  art  of  filibustering  and  whose  efforts 
had  not  met  with  success  at  Spanish  hands.  Just  below  Cabanas, 
on  the  hillside,  was  the  laurel  grove  where  doomed  insurgents  were 
shot;  and  further  down,  on  the  water's  edge,  was  the  town  of  the 
Casa  Blanca.  where  colliers  were  being  unloaded  from  piers. 

Passing  by  the  large  German  frigate  Gneisenau,  lying  at  anchor, 
ihe  Maine  arrived,  without  event,  at  the  mooring  buoy  designated 
by  the  captain  of  the  port.  This  was  a  government  buoy — No.  i — 
placed  just  off  the  Machina  de  San  Ferdinand,  the  naval  station. 
At  another  one  of  the  buoys,  the  next  to  the  northward,  lay  the 
Alfomo  XII,  a  cruiser,  the  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Mantcrola* 

At  10,  the  port  was  saluted  and  Cabanas  returned  the  salute. 
Then  we  saluted  the  Spanish  admiral  and  the  Alfonso  answered. 
A  boarding  oflicer  shortly  afterwards  made  the  usual  visit  to  us. 
Crowds  of  people  lined  the  wharves  along  the  entire  city  front, 
house  tops  were  full,  and  the  boatmen  were  doing  the  best  business 
of  the  season. 

Spaniards  and  Cubans  are  not  naturally  quiet,  and  the  noise  of 
the  jabbering — the  term  seems  justifiable — ^was  plainly  heard  on 
our  quarter-deck.  The  harbor  was  crowded  with  vessels.  Across 
the  way,  off  Rcgla,  were  the  liners  taking  cargo  from  lighters ;  up 
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the  harbor  a  bit  were  two  or  three  small  gunboats.  Near  Casa 
Hlanca  was  rnoored  the  large  dry-dock  brought  from  England. 
At  the  docks  were  the  transports  loading  with  troops  for  other 
;»oints  on  the  island. 

Xo  doubt  the  coming  of  the  Maine  had  created  a  stir  and  set 
ill  the  tongues  of  the  populace  going. 

"  So  that^s  the  best  ship  in  the  Yankee  navy !  "  said  one 
5neeringly, 

**  Why,"  remarked  another  of  the  luyal  worthies  on  the  docks, 
put  her  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Carlos  P'  and  you  couldn't 
Jfind  her;^ 

*•  If  the  Palayo  ever  got  after  her!  '*  exclaimed  a  third.  The 
iCubans,  though,  felt  proud  of  the  arrival  of  the  Maine  and  took 
|the  meanitig  of  it  to  themselves. 

An  officer  was  sent  to  call  on  General  Lee  reporting  the  arrival 
land,  also,  that  the  salutes  had  been  exchanged  and  the  official 
] visits  made. 

I  chanced  to  be  the  one  sent  to  the  consulate,  and  was  put 
^ashore  at  the  Machina.  At  the  gates  to  the  street  were  throngs 
of  people  peering  through  at  the  American  boat.  Followed  by  a 
crowd  of  urchins  and  idlers  I  reached  the  Casa  Nucva,  in  which 
are  located  both  our  own  and  the  British  consulates.  The  general 
received  me  and  seemed  much  surprised  at  our  early  arrival.  1 
could  see  that  he  did  not  expect  a  ship — ^at  least,  not  just  then. 

"  \V*as  there  any  disturbance  on  your  way  in?"  he  asked. 
"None,**  said  I.  Again  he  looked  surprised,  and  arranging  the 
hour  for  Captain  Sigsbee's  visit  I  withdrew.  With  the  same 
liand  of  followers,  augmented,  perhaps,  by  a  few  more  negroes, 
ray  cabriole  soon  reached  the  Machina  where  the  boat  awaited  me, 
Not  until  after  all  the  official  visits  were  made,  were  the  officers 
aHowed  to  go  ashore.  Captain  Sigsbee  and  his  aid,  Midshipman 
Holden.  called  on  the  admiral  at  his  residence  in  the  Machina; 
then  on  the  acting  captain-general  of  the  island.  General  Parrado. 
lilanco,  at  that  time,  was  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  attempt- 
ing to  buy  over  the  Cuban  leaders  in  the  east. 

General  Parrado  received  the  captain  with  much  courtesy  and 
promised  to  return  the  call  next  day.  What  with  all  these  official 
obligations  devolving  upon  Captain  Sigsbee,  it  was  some  time 
before  he  found  himself  able  to  pay  his  respects  to  that  august  body 
of   the  Cuba-Espanola,  the  Autonomist  Cabinet,  whose  dignity 
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was  considerably  ruffled  when  the  American  nava!  officer  failed 
to  do  homage  the  very  first  hour  of  his  arrival  I 

The  second  day  in  port,  durinj^  the  forenoon,  General  Lee 
— jovial  as  always — came  on  board  with  a  party  of  Americans  and 
Cubans*  and  a  cordial  g^reeting  followed.  The  next  day.  General 
Parrado  and  staff  arrived  alongside  in  the  official  launch.  They 
were  received  by  the  captain  and  officers,  and  the  marine  guard 
was  paraded.  General  Lee  accompanied  the  party,  his  civilian 
clothing  forming  a  great  contrast  to  the  gaudy  array  of  the 
Spanish  staff-officers.  Not  one  single  uniform  matched  another. 
Some  wore  red  coats,  light  blue  trousers  with  green  stripes  ;  some, 
blue  coats,  red  trousers  with  black  stripes;  others  wore  green 
coats,  red  trousers  with  blue  stripes^— for  all  the  world  like  the 
**  soldiers-scKbrave  *'  in  the  comic  opera  of  the  period. 

The  acting  captain-general,  seemingly  a  very  able  man,  inspected 
the  ship  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  of  his  officers  looked  rather 
dubious,  when,  at  the  entrance  of  the  long  armor-passage,  we 
desired  them  to  pass  through. 

There  was  no  telling  what  those  Americans  w^ould  not  do. 

Parrado  was  much  pleased  with  the  Maine  and  expressed  his 
satisfaction  the  following  day  by  presenting  the  officers'  messes 
with  the  best  sherry  his  cellars  contained. 

Soon  the  visiting  populace  began  to  ]>our  in  upon  us,  from  the 
early  forenoon  until  dark  every  day.  Large  parties  of  Cubans- — 
pretty  girls,  enthusiastic  young  men,  scolding  duennas,  and  cry- 
ing children^-crowded  aboard.  And  all  the  while  Spanish  boat- 
men, struggling  for  the  gangway*  made  such  a  hubbub,  that  the 
scntr^^'s  order  to  **  move  off  *'  or  "  get  out  of  that  "  was  not 
heeded.  These  fellows  would  hang  on  to  the  boats  at  the  booms, 
to  the  pendants,  to  the  ash-chute,  to  ring-bolts  anywhere  to  l>c 
able  to  keep  from  pulling  one  whit  more  than  absolutely  necessary. 
The  bluejackets  enjoyed  it  all  hugely,  and,  as  only  one  or  two 
spoke  Spanish,  those  acting  as  guides  used  the  sign  language 
mingled  with  sea-going  terms  and  strong  English  expressions. 
A  party  would  gather  around  one  as  he  opened  the  breech  of  a 
six-inch  gvm.  He  would  go  through  the  acts  of  loading,  training, 
and  aiming,  then  the  meaning  would  dawn  on  the  audience  and  a 
**  Si !  Si  I  Si !  '*  was  passed  around,  and  the  entire  party  would  put 
on  a  broad  smile  of  admiration  as  the  demonstrator  took  a  fresh 
chew. 
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No  visitors  were  allowed  below  the  main-deck  unless  accom- 
panied by  one  of  die  crew  detailed  by  the  officer  of  the  deck.  This 
rule  was  stncthr  enforced  at  all  times.  The  chief  master-at-arms, 
with  his  assistants  and  the  marine  sentries  kept  a  constant  patrol 
on  the  berth-deck  and  below.  Now  and  then  a  Spanish  officer 
was  seen  amongst  the  visitors,  and  sometimes  a  group  of  soldiers 
appeared;  bat  they,  poor  unfortunates,  did  not  know  a  turret 
from  a  capstan. 

From  time  to  time  we  saw  the  big  transatlantic  transports 
come  in  laden  with  raw  troops,  most  of  them  mere  boys.  Then 
the  city  went  wild,  rodcets  fired,  flags  flying,  ferry-boats  leaving 
their  route  and  circling  around  the  steamers  for  hours,  with  brass 
bands  hammering  oat  "  Cadiz  "  over  and  over,  and  the  passen- 
gers yelling  themselves  hoarse  with  cries  of  "  \'iva  Cuba-Es- 
panola ! — ^\'iva  La  Autonomiste !  "  Later  on  the  troops  would  be 
removed,  some  sent  to  the  front  at  once,  some  to  Cabanas,  and 
others  to  the  arsenal  up  the  harbor. 

Another  German  vessel  arrived — the  Charlotte — and  anchored 
near  by.  Soon  the  French  flagship  Dubordieu  came  in  and 
anchored  near  us,  making  a  ver\'  pleasant  neighbor. 

Shore  leave  was  granted  the  officers  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  and  we  were  ordered  to  wear  civilians'  dress  ashore  at  all 
limes.  Popular  feelinji:.  we  soon  found,  was  decidedly  against  us 
and  against  the  maintenance  of  an  American  warship  in  the 
harbor  of  Ha\-ana.  The  Cubans,  whose  acquaintance  we  had 
made  on  board,  extended  hospitalities,  and  regretted  ver}-  much 
their  inability*  to  entertain  us  as  they  wished,  through  fear  of 
the  annoyances  and  friction  this  would  cause  with  the  authorities. 
In  other  words,  to  be  seen  publicly  with  an  officer  of  the  American 
na\y,  meant  to  be  marked  as  an  insurgent  sympathizer. 

Of  course,  we  met  many  Cuban-Americans.  The  majority  were 
delightful,  polished  persons.  Others  were  American  in  name 
only,  and  had  but  little  contact  with  our  own  people  and  our  own 
custonis.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  populace  were  Cubans.  The 
Spanish  troo|>s — ^a  ver}-  transient  portion  of  the  inhabitants — in 
and  about  the  city  were  numbered  by  the  thousands.  There  were 
officers  ever^-where. 

The  cabmen,  the  boatmen,  the  public  servants,  the  hotel  em- 
ployees, and  above  all,  the  shopmen,  were  Spaniards.  The  Cubans 
we  met  were  for  the  most  part  property  owners,  and.  before  the 
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vvar»  maintained  their  large  sugar  estates,  so  lived  in  a  certain 
amount  of  luxury.  The  effects  of  the  war  on  their  interests  were. 
first,  to  compel  them  to  pay  a  heavier  lax  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  besides,  to  make  a  like  compensation  to  the  insurpfents 
to  be  allov^ed  to  grind  their  own  cane.  Finally,  the  Cuban  estates 
were  closed  entirely,  many  of  them  hunied,  so  that  the  only  planta- 
tions doing  a  profitable  business  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  were  those 
controlled  by  American  interests. 

The  representative  Cubans — T  mean  those  upon  whom  the 
duties  of  governing  free  Cuba  ought  by  right  devolve — directly 
and  indirectly  helped  the  insurgent  cause.  There  were  members 
of  the  best  famihes  in  arms  throughout  the  island.  Yet»  Ihave 
heard  many  Cubans  say — some  of  their  best  minds  too — that 
annexation  to  the  United  States  would  be  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  only  means  of  securing  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  people  at  large. 

These,  our  friends,  while  they  rejoiced  to  see  the  Maine  at 
anchor  oflF  the  city,  often  told  us  that  they  were  not  entirely  at 
ease  as  regards  our  safety  in  those  waters.  Spanish  treacliery  to 
them  was  an  every-day  affair.  They  saw  it  in  the  every  act  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  naturally  apprehensions  for  our  well-being  arose. 

The  greatest  element  of  disturbance  in  Havana  society  was  the 
Spanish  soldier.  Should  you  chance  to  join  that  great  throng  of 
promenaders  in  the  Parque  Central,  as  the  band  played  about  the 
base  of  the  statue  of  Isabella  La  CatoHca,  your  first  thought 
would  be— Where  did  all  those  Spanish  of^cers  come  from? 
They  outnumbered  the  civilians,  and.  in  their  comfortable  colonial 
uniform,  took  possession  of  the  promenade.  One  rarely  saw  a 
Cuban  girl  in  these  gatherings  at  that  time. 

The  Spanish  naval  officer  was  more  or  less  countenanced  by 
the  Cubans  and  was  often  received  in  their  homes.  Those  I  met 
were  bright,  courteous  people.  Yet  even  as  the  officers  of  tl\e 
anny  were  not  obliged  to  remain  witli  their  troops  in  the  various 
garrisons  about  the  city,  no  more  were  the  officers  of  the  navy 
compelled  to  live  altogether  aboard  ship.  Their  naval  academy 
training  profited  them  little,  it  seems,  especially  on  the  Cuban 
station.  Drills  and  maneuvers  were  unknown ;  target  practice, 
something  they  rea<l  of.  Their  vessels  deteriorated  because  the 
funds  for  re|>air&  never  got  as  far  as  the  ships  themselves.  In 
^-^^-t.  the  Alfonso  A7A.  the  flagship,  had  not  been  able  to  move 
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under  her  own  steam  for  one  year  before  the  Maine  came,  because 
almost  every  boiler-tube  had  gone— rusted  and  useless. 

Then  the  troops,  a  miserable  lot  of  recruits  they  were»  landed 
from  a  transport  one  day.  sent  to  the  front  the  next,  marching 
back  and  forth,  through  swamps  and  morasses,  Hving  in  filth,  one 
meal  a  day  out  of  a  common  trough,  fallen  upon  suddenly  by 
insurgent  bands,  finally  broutiht  back,  burning  up  with  fever,  to 
hospitals,  which  the  majority  of  them  never  left  again.  And 
yet  few  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Unriuestionably,  the  Spanish 
soldier  who  fought  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  deserves  this  much 
credit,  that  he  remained  loyal,  despite  unceasing  cruelty  and  suflfer- 
ing  which  few  would  have  endured. 

There  w*ere  several  thousand  volunteer  troops  in  the  city  con- 
sisting of  the  shop-keepers,  clerks,  waiters,  and  loyal  Cubans. 
Certain  battalions  were  inspected  each  morning  on  the  Prado» 
They  carried  their  rifles  as  farmers  would  hay-rakes.  An  impos- 
ing spectacle  they  presented  at  dress-parade.  The  authorities  had 
tried  repeatedly  to  send  them  to  the  front.  But  they  declared 
emphatically,  one  and  all,  that,  primarily^  they  were  the  home 
guard.  I  noticed  that  their  posts  were  principally  in  charge  of 
the  soup-houses  for  the  reconccntrados ;  so,  no  doubt,  they  had  a 
strong  political  pull. 

The  military  police  in  the  city  were  picked  troops,  and,  as  a  rule, 
w^ere  very  fair  specimens  of  the  soldier.  There  were  also  the 
civil  poh'ce,  wnth  whom  evcr}^  cabman  and  street  vender  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  any  orders  given  them. 

In  all,  then,  Havana  was  in  a  state  of  unquiet  when  the  Maine 
arrived  on  the  scene.  The  government  was  doing  all  it  could  to 
ciraw  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  war.  Mazzantini — the 
greatest  living  matador — was  engaged  for  seven  corridas  at  the 
Plaza  de  Toro,  across  the  harbor  in  Regla.  He  was  paid  $30,000 
for  his  endeavors  to  divert  the  distracted  thoughts  of  the 
Havanese.  Anonymous  posters  and  incendiary  circulars  were 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  city.  Some  said  the  Autono- 
mists were  responsible  for  them.  Several  reached  the  Maine. 
One  of  them  denounced  the  Yankee  pigs  in  strongest  terms 
another  upbraided  the  loyal  citizens  for  tolerating  the  presence  ot 
an  American  warship  in  their  beloved  waters — could  this  he  called 
Spain  with  honor? 

The  crowds  returning  on  the  ferrv'-boats  from  th^  bull  fights 
would  shout  '*  Viva  Espafia,"  as  they  passed  the  Maine.    In  fact, 
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one  brave  boat  load  went  so  far  as  to  cry  out  **  Down  with  the 
Americans !  *' 

The  days  went  by  rapidly.  General  Blanco  returned  to  the 
city  and  Captain  Sigsbee  called — the  call  was  not  returned.  We 
made  excursions  in  and  about  the  city,  saw  the  troops  coming 
and  going,  took  bicycle  tours  through  the  suburban  towns,  down 
to  Mariano  Beach,  out  to  the  ball  games  at  Vedado.  Yet.  we 
never  felt  exactly  at  home.  At  the  hotels,  the  Spanish  and  French 
officers  were  always  shown  preference.  Often  the  cabmen  would 
refuse  to  accept  an  American  "  fare,'*  The  French  officers  were 
tendered  a  large  reception  and  ball ;  we  were  not  invited.  The 
greatest  attention  we  received  was  shown  us  by  the  professional 
beggars  and  the  reconcentrados — the  latter  fast  developing  into 
the  former.  In  January,  29  of  these  unfortunates,  driven  into 
the  city  by  both  Spaniard  and  insurgent,  died  of  starvation  in 
the  streets.  That  was  the  smallest  number  recorded  in  any  one 
month.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  population  of  Cuba 
had  been  reduced  400,000 — killed,  died,  or  disappeared. 

During  the  tirst  week  of  February,  Aranguren,  a  dashing  in- 
surgent leader,  was  betrayed,  and  a  hundred  Spanish  troops  were 
sent  to  take  him.  So  they  did — dead.  From  the  consequent  cele- 
bration and  general  jollification  one  would  think  that  the  insur- 
rection had  been  quelled. 

A  few  days  later,  a  rumor  was  rife  aboard  ship  that  the  Maine 
was  to  attend  the  carnival  at  New  Orleans.  The  next  day,  we 
found  that  there  were  no  orders  to  that  eflfect.  On  the  12th,  the 
Dubordku  left  for  the  carnival,  the  Gennans  having  sailed  some 
time  before.  ( )n  the  13th,  Sunday,  a  report  was  made  of  the 
rough  drawing  which  had  been  discovered  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
in  thp  city  depicting  the  destruction  of  a  battleship. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Maine  was  constantly  pre- 
pared. The  ordinary  anchor- watch  at  night  was  supplemented 
by  a  regular  quarter-watch,  ready  to  jump  to  the  guns  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Additional  sentries  were  posted  forward  and 
'  aftt  and,  no  boat,  whether  passing  or  coming  alongside,  escaped 
the  challenge  from  our  decks, 

Tuesday,  February  15.  the  last  day  nl  our  good  ship's  life, 
arrived.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  a  gentle  northeast  breere 
blowing  and  the  harbor  full  of  craft.  The  coasting  steamers  at 
the  docks,  I  remember,  were  getting  cavalry  troops  on  board,  and 
as  they  were  loaded,  hauled  out  in  the  stream.     I  had  the  watch 
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from  four  to  eight  in  the  evening.  Nothing  of  event  occurred. 
I  noticed  that  the  wind  had  shifted  to  the  northward,  and  the  ship 
swung  to  that  point ;  for  we  always  rode  head  to  wind  there.  Only 
once  during  our  three  weeks'  stay  had  we  headed  in  that  direction. 

At  eight  Lieutenant  Blandin  reheved  me,  as  midshipmen  stood 
the  day  watches  only.  The  customary  eight  o'clock  reports  were 
made  as  usual;  the  night  watch  was  mustered,  ready  to  go  on  at 
nine  o'clock.  The  men  were  dancing  in  the  starboard  gangway 
to  an  accordion's  music.  One  of  the  gunners*  mates  was  playing 
a  mandolin  in  the  after  turret.  We  were  accustomed  to  turning 
in  early,  and  by  nine  o'clock  when  **  pipe-down  "  went,  several 
of  the  officers  were  already  asleep.  Many  of  us  in  the  junior 
officers'  quarters  were  getting  letters  ready  for  the  morrow's  mail. 
At  three  bells  1  was  still  writing,  with  but  little  clothing  on — 
for  it  was  very  warm  between  decks. 

The  letter  finished  I  was  sealing  it,  when  suddenly  a  report^ 
the  firing  of  a  gun  it  seemed— startled  me,  followed  at  once  as 
it  was,  by  an  indescribable  roar,  a  terrific  crash,  intense  darkness* 
and  the  deck  giving  away  beneath.  Out  in  the  mess  room,  I 
groped  my  way,  and  found  Bronson,  a  class-mate.  "  Come  on," 
said  he,  "  we'll  make  it,"  and  in  the  passageway  where  the  water 
was  now  ankle  deep,  we  felt  a  draft  of  air  from  the  forward 
end  where  once  ship  had  been  was  now  open  to  the  sea.  We  made 
for  the  junior  officers*  hatch.  We  found  it  blocked  by  wreckage. 
One  exit  closed,  though  several  near  us  were  attempting  to  get 
up  that  way.  Around  the  engine-room  hatch,  down  which  the 
water  poured,  we  two  picked  our  way  aft,  up  what  had  been  the 
ladder  of  the  ward-room  hatch,  out  through  the  cabin  passageway 
and  climbing  the  outside  of  the  after  superstructure  found  our- 
selves on  the  poop,  safe.  All  the  officers  (save  two)  and  a  few  of 
the  men  on  watch,  fortunately  aft,  had  reached  this,  the  only  place 
of  safety.  The  poor  wretches,  pinned  down  and  drowning, 
mangled  and  torn,  screamed  in  agony.  A  crew  of  officers  and 
men  jumped  into  the  only  boat  left — the  captain's  gig — and 
pulled  forward.  The  Alfonso's  boats  arrived,  then  came  those 
from  the  Ward  liner  City  of  Washington,  which  had  just  come  in 
from  New  York.  The  fire  in  the  upheaved  mass  began  to  burn 
fiercely.  Officers  climbed  forward  on  the  debris,  over  the  quarter- 
deck to  lend  assistance ;  they  could  do  nothing  there,  ever}' thing 
had  gone.  The  work  of  rescuing  was  progressing  rapidly.  One 
Spanish  boat  alone  saved  two- score  men. 
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**  Captain,  we  had  better  leave  her*"  said  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Wainvvright,  the  executive  officer,  as  the  water  washed 
the  poop  and  the  wreck  sank  deeper  tn  the  harbor  ooze. 

**  Get  into  the  boats,  gentlemen,"  Captain  Sigsbee  said  to  us, 
quietly  and  sadly, 

A  muster  of  the  survivors  was  made  about  a  quarter  after  ten. 
Lieutenant  Jenkins  and  Ensign  Merritt  were  missing  and  more 
than  200  of  the  crew\  Subsequent  musters  from  the  hospitals, 
from  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  from  private  houses  through- 
out the  city»  up  to  the  last  recovery  of  a  body,  the  latter  part  of 
March,  showed  that  260  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  a  crew  of 
328  all  told.  Our  wounded  were  given  the  best  wards  in  the 
hospitals.  Ever)'thing  possible  was  done  for  them.  Some  lingered 
a  few^  days  in  great  suffering,  many  died  the  next  morning. 

The  Spanish  authorities  took  charge  of  the  WTeck  at  once, 
allowing  no  one  near  it.  In  the  morning  the  Man^i^roTe  came  in. 
followed  by  the  Pern,  two  fleet  tenders.  That  afternoon,  the 
steamer  Olivette,  of  the  Plant  line,  took  the  survivors  to  Key  West, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  officers,  detailed  for  duty  with 
the  wreck,  who  were  to  remain  with  Captain  Sigsbee.  We  had 
contrived  to  get  some  clothing,  for  many  of  us  had  none.  We 
then  went  to  the  Hotel  Inglaterra.  in  which  we  made  our  quarters. 

On  Thursday,  there  was  the  jmblic  funeral  of  the  bodies  re- 
covered at  that  time — only  seventeen,  It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle. 
First  the  marines,  then  the  seaman  battalion  from  the  Alfonso, 
Behind  them  came  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  authorities;  then, 
the  long  line  of  richly  draped  hearses.  Following  these,  rode 
the  officers  of  the  Maine  in  carriages.  Behind  us  marched  the 
fire  department  in  full  force ;  then  the  civilians  on  foot ;  while 
hundreds  of  carriages  brought  up  the  rear.  A  sorrowful  band 
wc  were,  following  our  dead  shipmates  to  their  graves  in  foreign 
soil.  For  the  Spaniards,  however,  it  seemed,  somehow,  more  of 
a  gala-day  festival.  The  streets  were  lined  with  spectators^  and 
the  police  attended  to  duty  so  poorly,  that  the  thoroughfares  were 
often  blocked. 

The  cemetery  of  Cristobal  Colon  is  a  beautiful  spot  outside  the 
city,  and  there  more  than  a  liundred  of  the  crew  lie  peaceful  and 
undisturbed. 

Our  thoughts  turned  again  to  the  wreck  and  next  morning, 
Friday,  Captain  Sigsbee  in  one  of  the  Ferns  boats  attempted  to 
approach  it ;  but  the  patrol  boats  would  not  allow  this,  as  they 
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had  other  orders.  This  caused  the  delay  of  a  day  until  we  could 
be  furnished  with  passes — the  seal  of  the  Alfonso  XII .  Permis- 
sion was  granted  to  hoist  the  American  colors  on  the  wreck ;  but 
as  the  order  was  not  sent  from  headquarters,  this  also  was  not 
allowed  by  the  officer  in  charge.  Several  hours  were  consumed 
in  obtaining  the  order.  The  authorities  would  do  anything  for 
us — manana. 

The  navy  divers  arrived  from  Key  West  and  were  idle  at  first. 
They  must  be  accompanied  in  their  work  by  Spanish  divers,  so 
said  the  authorities.  Captain  Sigsbee  would  not  accede  to  this 
and  an  appeal  to  Washington  changed  the  Spanish  mind. 

The  next  order  that  came  from  the  palace  stated  that  at  least 
one  Spanish  diver  must  be  present  on  the  wreck  when  operations 
were  going  on,  and  that  in  no  case  was  an  American  diver  to  go 
outside  the  ship.  The  claim  of  its  being  American  territory  was 
made  at  once.  "Inside,  yes,  but  not  outside,'*  replied  the 
Spaniards.  It  took  some  time  to  have  this  changed  from  Wash- 
ington and,  finally,  our  divers  went  where  they  pleased. 

Meanwhile,  the  wrecking  outfit  arrived.  First  came  the  Right 
Arm,  then  the  Merritt  with  the  big  barge  Sharp,  and,  finally,  the 
derrick  Chief.  The  work  of  rescuing  bodies  was  the  first  con- 
sideration, and,  as  they  were  recovered,  our  devoted  Chaplain 
Chidwick  took  charge  of  them.  The  court  of  inquiry  arrived  on 
the  Mangrove  and  began  its  first  session.  The  Montgomery  came 
in  and  Captain  Sigsbee  took  up  his  quarters  on  board.  The  Bache 
made  frequent  trips  with  the  convalescent  and  took  several  bodies 
home  for  burial. 

One  morning  when  we  reached  the  water- front,  we  found  every 
craft  in  sight  covered  with  flags  and  banners,  and  later,  amid 
deafening  noises  of  bands  and  bombs  and  the  cheers  from  the 
thousands,  the  Spanish  cruiser  Vizcaya  entered  the  harbor  from 
New  York.  She  was  followed,  the  next  day,  by  her  sister  ship,  the 
Almirante  Oquendo.  Rumors  of  war  began  to  come  in,  yet  the 
wrecking  operations  still  went  on.  The  court  of  inquiry  left  for 
Key  West  for  a  session  and  once  more  returned.  After  a  time, 
Spanish  authorities  bethought  them  of  a  similar  court,  and  very 
politely  asked  if  their  divers  could  go  down.  This  was  allowed 
them  by  the  consul-general  with  the  stipulation  that  they  remain 
outside  the  wreck ;  for  inside,  they  were  informed,  was  American 
territory.  There  it  stood.  Nor  did  they  ever  go  down  within  the 
wreck,  and  very  little  Spanish  diving  went  on  when  the  officer  in 
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charg^e  of  it  was  not  about,  A  large  number  of  unexploded  shell 
were  recovered^  several  six  pounders,  and  four  of  the  6-inch 
guns.  There  was  not  much  else.  The  forward  turret  was  never 
located ;  the  after  turret  was  on  the  bottom,  still  intact.  The 
wrecking  master  and  the  dynamite  expert  showed  that  dynamite 
was  absolutely  necessar}^  to  recover  the  after  lo-inch  guns.  The 
authorities  were  consulted.  They  were  asked  to  allow  the  im- 
portation of  200  pounds  of  the  explosive  to  be  stored  in  their  own 
keeping.  This  was  not  granted,  the  Spaniards  claiming  that  their 
court  of  inquiry  was  not  nearly  through  its  work ;  and  it  was  inti- 
mated that  Captain  Sigsbee  wished  to  change  the  face  of  the 
wreck,  and  so  destroy  the  evidences  of  an  internal  explosion.  AH 
knew  what  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  court  would  be. 

Internal  explosion,  indeed,  w^hen  every  sign,  from  the  external 
pressure  on  exploded  powder  tanks  to  the  double-bottom  framing 
thrown  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  plainly  indicated,  that, 
whatever  the  cause  had  been,  it  was  certainly  foreign  to  the  ship. 
Finally,  our  court  completed  its  w^ork  and  went  home,  while  wc 
awaited  results. 

The  Viscaya  and  the  Oquetido  sailed  with  secret  orders.  The 
Austrian  cruiser  Donau  came  in  from  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Italian  Amerigo  Vespucci  soon  followed. 

The  newspaper  men  were  getting  nervous,  rumor  was  rife, 
the  Spaniards  were  uneasy.  So  were  we.  When  would  war  be 
declared  ?  was  the  question  now. 

"Of  course  wc  want  war,"  said  a  Spanish  army  officer,  **  We 
know  the  result,  still  how  can  we  lose  Cuba  more  honorably?'* 

Americans  were  going  home.  Ever>^  outbound  steamer  was 
crowded.  Cubans  as  well  were  leaving.  Finally,  a  despatch 
ordered  ever>^  officer  home  except  Lieutenant  Commander  Wain- 
wright.  This  was  the  2Sth  of  March,  Happy  were  we  indeed — 
and  I  know  Captain  Sigsbee  was  glad  to  go,  too.  when  the  Olmette 
steamed  out  from  the  Morro  and  turned  her  nose  northward 
across  the  Straits.  How  delicious  was  our  first  breath  of  fresh 
sea  air  after  having  been  pent  up  so  long  in  those  filthy  waters. 

On  April  6,  the  wTecking  operations  ceased  and  all  concerned 
rWent  home.  The  sequel  is  a  well-known  story,  and  as  one  con- 
templates the  glorious  victories  of  the  American  arms,  ashore  and 
afloat,  one  must  surely  feel  that  the  lives  of  those  seamen  lost  in 
Havana  Harbor  were  not  lost  in  vain. 
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CAPTAIN  WEIR'S  AZIMUTH  DIAGRAM 
By  Lieutenant  E.  R.  McClung,  U.  S.  Navy 


Captain  Weir's  azimuth  diagram  as  furnished  to  ships  bears 
an  explanation  of  only  one  of  the  several  solutions  of  the  astro- 
nomical triangle  which  can  be  performed  with  more  facility  by 
using  this  diagram  than  by  any  other  method.  Directions  for  solv- 
ing problems  in  addition  to  the  usual  one  of  simply  finding  the 
azimuth  where  latitude,  declination  and  hour  angle  are  known 
are  here  printed  in  condensed  form,  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
page,  and,  after  cutting  it  in  two  pieces,  pasting  these  pieces  on 
the  blank  margin  of  the  diagram.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  theory  and 
method  involved  in  these  solutions  will  be  removed  by  consulting 
the  references  to  Muir  and  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 

No  explanation  of  the  proper  sign  to  choose  is  here  attempted 
as  this  will  be  made  clear  only  by  practice.  Therefore,  it  is  well 
to  solve  a  sample  problem  under  each  case,  assuming  the  same 
values  for  all,  so  that  the  results  will,  themselves,  be  a  check  on 
the  work. 

The  cases  are  numbered  with  reference  to  the  case  already 
explained  on  the  diagram  as  Case  I.  The  following  small  table 
offers  a  ready  means  of  selecting  the  known  and  unknown  quan- 
tities and  should  also  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  blank  space  of 
the  diagram.  Subscripts  a  and  t  indicate  arc  and  time  respectively, 
and  the  quantity  in  parentheses  is  the  one  to  be  found  by  the 
solution. 
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Directions  for  Solving  Additional  Problems  by 
Weir's  Diagram 

(See  Muir,  191 1,  Appendix  C,  page  756,  and  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings, December,  1908,  page  1253.) 

In  all  solutions  reckon  azimuth  from  elevated  pole. 

Case  II, — Given  L,  d  and  t  to  find  h  and  Z  (to  predict  position 
of  body,  particularly  a  star).  Find  Z  in  usual  manner  by  Case  I, 
then  convert  Z  into  time  and  consider  as  an  hour  angle.  Convert  t 
into  arc  and  consider  as  an  azimuth.  Use  given  latitude  as  latitude, 
and  on  declination  scale  read  off  true  altitude,  h. 

Case  III, — Given  L,  Z  and  h  to  find  /  and  d  (for  star 
identification). 

(a)  Convert  azimuth  into  time  and  consider  as  an  hour  angle. 
Use  given  latitude  as  latitude.  Consider  altitude  as  declination. 
On  horizon  circle  read  off  body's  H.  A.,  expressed  in  arc  and  con- 
verted into  time. 

(b)  Use  known  values  of  latitude,  azimuth  and  hour  angle  as 
such  and  work  backward  to  obtain  declination. 

Case  IV, — (a)  To  find  course  to  destination:  Use  latitude  of 
place  of  departure  as  latitude.  Consider  difference  of  longitude 
converted  into  time  as  hour  angle.  Consider  latitude  of  destina- 
tion as  declination,  and  on  horizon  circle  read  off  Z — initial  course 
required. 

(b)  To  find  distance  to  destination :  Use  latitude  of  place  of 
departure  as  latitude.  Consider  diflFerence  of  longitude  as  azimuth. 
Consider  course  converted  into  time  as  hour  angle.  Then  on 
declination  scale  read  off  D,  and  distance  to  destination = 90°  =  Z>. 
Reduce  this  value  to  minutes  of  arc  =  nautical  miles. 

The  following  hints  will  make  the  use  of  the  diagram  very  easy 
and  convenient : 

Make  a  number  of  pins  after  this  fashion 


THUMI  TACK 


SMALL  CORK 
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Place  new  numerals  along  horizon  circle  as  follows : 
From  equator  (90°)  to  south  pole,  add,  in  red  ink,  numerals 
from  90  to  180,  at  every  fifth  graduation  opposite  to  black  numer- 
als running  from  90  down  to  o,  thus : 
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90" 

85' 

95 

80° 

100 

75° 

105 

etc. 

etc. 

From  north  pole  to  105°  and  from  south  pole  to  75**,  place  in 
black  ink  at  each  fifth  division  the  value  of  hour  angle  equivalent 
to  the  degrees  of  arc,  thus : 

H.  a.  Arc 

o  o^ 

0:20  5^ 

o :  40  lo*" 

1:00  15° 

1 :  20  20** 

1 : 40  25^ 

2 :  00  30° 

etc.  etc. 

Each  degree  on  the  horizon  scale  being  equal  to  four  minutes 
of  time,  with  these  new  numerals  to  aid  the  eye,  time  can  be  con- 
verted into  arc,  and  the  reverse  operation  performed,  instantly. 
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A   STUDY  OF   THE   RATE   OF   DETONATION   APPA- 

RATUS  OF  THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  MINES 

(METTEGANG'S  RECORDER) 

By  Russell  B.  Munroe 

WITH  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT 

By  A.  J.  Strane* 


At  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at 
Berlin,  Dr.  Mettegang  described '  a  recording  instrument  of  his 
invention  for  use  in  determining  the  rate  of  detonation  in  explo- 
sives. This  instrument  met  with  such  approval  that  when,  in  1908, 
the  testing  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh  was 
created.  Dr.  Holmes  installed  there  one  of  Mettegang's  recorders 
which  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

As  the  Mettegang  recorder  at  Pittsburgh  differs  in  details  of 
construction  from  that  described  in  the  Reports  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress and  in  other  publications,  it  may  be  well  to  preface  this 
article  with  a  description  of  the  Pittsburgh  instrument  and  its  use, 
as  given  on  pages  92  to  95  of  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Provided  all  other  conditions  remain  the  same,  the  shattering  effect  of  an 
explosive  varies  with  the  velocity  with  which  the  explosion  wave  or  ex- 
plosive reaction  travels  through  the  charge  of  the  explosive.  In  explosives 
fired  by  detonation  this  movement  as  measured  in  definite  terms  of  time 
and  length  is  styled  the  rate  of  detonation. 

In  every  explosion,  however  initiated,  the  cross-sectional  area  that  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  explosive  immediately  presents  to  the  exciting 
cause  or  agent,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  final  eflFect. 
In  all  of  the  tests  of  detonating  explosives  that  have  been  made  at  the 
Pittsburgh  testing  station,  mercuric  fulminate,  or  a  mixture  of  this  sub- 
stance with  potassium  chlorate  alone  or  with  other  substances,  has  been 

*  Published  by  permission  of  the  EHrector  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
'Messung  der  Detonationsgeschwindigkeit  von  SprengstoflFen,  Rept.  of 
Berlin  Congress,  Vol.  II,  pp.  322-328,  Berlin,  1904. 
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used  in  clectnc  detonators  as  the  exciting  cause.  To  assure  the  exposure 
of  a  definite  and  uniform  area  of  t!ie  explosive  to  the  action  of  the  electric 
detonator  the  explosive  is  placed  in  tubes  of  thin  sheet  iron,  42  inches  (tor 
centimeters)  in  length  and  lli  or  a  inches  (3.8  or  5.1  centimeters)  in 
diameten  The  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  iron  tuhes  used  arc  per- 
mitted in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  different  explosives  to  be 
tested  and  to  allow  for  the  different  diameter  of  the  cartridges  in  which 
they  are  furnished  for  use  in  blasting. 

When  the  tube  has  heen  charged  with  the  desired  amount  of  the  ex- 
plosive to  be  tested,  two  copper  wires  are  inserted  through  perforations  in 
the  tube  and  cartridge  file,  at  a  distance  of  1  meter  apart,  so  that  the  column 
of  explosive  between  these  wires  is  i  meter  long.  The  copper  wires  are 
l^ach  led  to  a  recording  chronograph.  A  No.  7  electric  detonator  is  inserted 
in  the  tube,  in  one  end  of  the  column  of  explosive.  The  tube  with  its 
contents  is  then  suspended  in  the  firing  chamber,  the  copper  wires  arc 
connected  up  to  the  recording  chronograph,  and  the  electric  detonator, 
which  has  been  connected  to  a  dynamo  electric  machine,  is  fired.  Of  the 
two  copper  wires  passed  through  the  tube,  the  one  that  is  nearest  the  elec- 
tric detonator  is  ruptured  first.  As  the  explosion  wave  proceeds  through 
the  column  of  explosive  the  second  wire  is  eventually  reached  and  nip* 
tured.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  rupturing  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond wire  measures  the  rate  at  which  the  detonation  proceeds  through  the 
column  of  explosive. 

The  time  which  intervenes  between  the  rupturing  of  the  first  wire  by 

.the  explosion  of  the  electric  detonator  and  the  rupturing  of  the  second 

k,wire  by  the  detonation  of  the  last  layer  of  explosive  at  i  meter's  distance 

llrom  the  first  wire  is  measured  by  means  of  the  Mettegang  recorder  shown 

iti  the  plate  given  herewith. 

The  primary  components  of  the  Mettegang  recorder  are  a  soot*covercd 
bronze  drum  so  connected  to  an  electric  motor  that  it  may  be  caused  to 
revolve  at  any  desired  speed  up  to  105  revolutions  per  second;  a  2JO>voU 
direct -current  motor  provided  with  a  rheostat  for  controlling  its  speed ;  a 
vibration  tachometer  so  connected  to  the  bronze  drum  that  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  latter  in  unit  of  time  are  accurately  measured  for 
any  speed  bctw^een  50  and  105  revolutions  per  second ;  induction  coils,  the 
primaries  of  which  receive  their  current  from  nn  electric-lighting  circuit 
having  a  terminal  pressure  of  220  volts,  and  platinum  terminals  placed 
about  .25  millimeter  (.ot  inch)  from  the  surface  of  the  rotating  drum  and 
in  circuit  with  the  secondaries  of  the  induction  coils,  by  means  of  which 
electric  sparks  are  so  projected  against  the  surface  of  the  drum  as  to  dis* 
turb  its  sooty  covering  and  produce  tiny  bright  spots  at  the  point  of  impact- 
These  spots  may  be  easily  perceived  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  attached  to 
the  recorder. 

The  drum  is  500  millimeter  (19.69  inches)  in  circumference.  The  edge 
of  this  drum  is  provided  with  500  teeth  which  may  be  made  to  engage  an 
endless  screw,  A  pointer  attached  to  this  screw  passes  over  a  dial  reading 
to  hundredths,  thus  indicating  with  great  precision  the  distance  intervening 
between  the  spots  produced  on  the  soot-cuvercd  surface  of  the  drum.    The 
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drum  is  provided  with  six  platinum  terminals  held  by  an  insulated  arm  that 
may  be  so  moved  as  to  bring  the  points  within  any  desired  distance  from 
tbe  drum.  Each  one  of  these  points  may  be  put  in  series  with  one  of  the 
secondaries  of  the  induction  coils,  while  the  other  end  of  the  electric  lead 
is  grounded  to  the  drum  through  the  base  which  supports  it.  Only  two  of 
the  platinum  terminals  are  used  in  any  single  firing  trial  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rate  of  detonation  in  a  given  explosive;  the  other  four  are  held 
in  reserve  for  future  use. 

In  ascertaining  by  this  method  the  rate  at  which  detonation  once  initiated 
is  transmitted  through  a  column  or  file  of  an  explosive,  the  electric  current 
used  as  the  medium  for  transmitting  the  record  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  passing  it  through  two  equal  lamp  resistances  each  of  which,  at  the 
Pittsburgh  testing  station,  consists  of  a  scries  of  from  5  to  20  t6-candle- 
power  lamps.  After  independently  traversing  the  cartridge  file  at  the 
initial  and  final  points,  the  two  leads  arc  jointly  connected  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  primary  of  the  induction  coil  through  which  the  current  passes 
to  the  return  conductor.  The  secondary  of  the  induction  coil  is  then  con- 
nected by  one  pole  to  the  two  platinum  terminals  and  by  the  other  pole  to 
the  base  supporting  the  drum  as  described.  In  the  induction  coil,  as  is  well 
knowiif  any  change  of  tension  in  the  primary  coil  sets  up  an  induced  current 
in  the  secondary  coil,  and  this  mutual  induction  between  the  coils  results  in 
the  production  of  a  higher  potential  dilTcrence  at  the  terminals  of  the 
secondary  coil,  so  that  sparks  of  considerable  length  and  intensity  may  be 
obtained.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  work  at  the  Pittsburgh  testing  station 
circumstances  were  such  that  coils  provided  with  iron  cores  were  used,  and 
all  the  data  for  rate  of  detonation  test  recorded  in  this  bulletin  were  ob- 
tained with  iron-cored  coils.  By  a  readjustment  of  the  apparatus,  induction 
coils  without  iron  cores  were  made  to  give  the  desired  kind  of  sparks,  and 
such  coils  have  been  used  in  all  subsequent  tests  made  at  the  station. 

The  vibration  tachometer,  by  which  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  drum 
is  measured,  is  connected  to  an  auxiliary  shaft  that  engages  the  main  shaft 
of  the  drum  by  gears,  thus  preventing  any  irregularity  in  recording  the 
speed  due  to  slipping.  This  tachometer  measures  the  number  of  rotations 
of  the  drum,  but,  as  the  circumference  of  the  drum  is  accurately  known, 
the  distance  per  second  which  any  point  on  the  periphery  travels  may  easily 
be  calculated.  Hence,  at  the  highest  speed  of  105  revolutions  per  second, 
the  distance  of  travel  is  52.5  meters  (172.2  feet)  per  second.  At  50  revolu- 
tions it  is  25  meters  (82  feet)  per  second.  At  86  revolutions,  the  number 
commonly  used  in  the  tests  at  the  station,  it  is  43  meters  (141  feet)  per 
second. 

The  distance  between  the  spots  impressed  on  the  surface  of  the  drum 
are,  as  has  been  previously  intimated,  accurately  measured  by  means  of 
the  fUar  eyepiece  and  the  endless  screw,  the  spots  being  focused  on  the 
cross  hairs  of  the  eyepiece. 

The  iron  tube  containing  the  cartridge  file  is  suspended  in  the  chamber 
and  the  explosive  is  fired.  This  chamber  is  a  circular  pit  that  was  formerly 
liscd  as  the  well  of  a  gasometer.  In  adapting  the  pit  to  its  new  use  the  top 
of  the  gasometer  was  cut  off  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  on  a  bed 
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of  sawdust,  and  the  space  between  the  gasometer  and  masonry  walls  of  the 
pit  was  filled  with  sawdust  The  cover  of  the  pit  consists  of  heavy  timbers 
framed  together  and  overlain  with  12  inches  (30.5  centimeters)  of  concrete 
reinforced  by  six  I-beams,  Four  straps  extend  over  the  top  and  down  to 
eight  "dead  men*'  planted  about  8  feet  (2.44  meters)  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  pit  is  16  feet  (4.88  meters)  in  diameter  and  11  feet  (3.35 
meters)  deep.    A  manhole  in  its  cover  provided  an  entrance  to  the  interior. 


METHOD  OF   CONDUCTING  TEST 
The  rate  of  detonation  is  measured  through  a  cartridge  file  42  inches 
(107  centimeters)   in  length.     In  making  a  test  the  separate  cartridges, 
having  the  paper  cat  from  their  ends  to  avoid  the  damping  effect  to  its  folds, 

tare  placed  end  to  end  in  a  sheet-iron  tube  42  inches  (107  centimeters)  long 
and  either  iVi  or  2  inches  (3.8  or  5.1  centimeters)  in  diameter^  depending 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  cartridges  used.  Two  copper  wires  leading  from 
the  Mettegang  recorder  are  passed  I  meter  (3-28  feet)  apart  through  the 

rcartridge  file  and  firmly  secured.  The  charge  thus  arranged  is  suspended 
horizontally  in  the  pit  and  exploded  by  an  electric  detonator  placed  in  one 
end  of  the  cartridge  file.  The  drum  of  the  Mettegang  recorder  is  rotated 
at  the  desired  speed,  and  the  electric  detonator  is  fired  by  an  clfectric  firing 
device  placed   near  the  recorder.     As   the   wires  that   pass   through   the 

[cartridge  files  are  broken,  spots  arc  formed  on  the  drum,  the  distance 
between  the  spots  at  a  constant  speed  of  the  drum  being  proportional  to 
llhc  time  elapsing  between  tlic  breaking  of  the  wires.  When  the  peripheral 
speed  of  the  drum  is  43  meters  (141  feet)  per  second,  the  smallest  time 

I 


interval  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  is 


part  of  a  second,  aU 


4,30o»ooo 

though  with  the  distance  between  wires  equal  to  i  meter  (^2$  feet)  such 
refinement  is  not  necessary. 

All  high  explosives  arc  tested  in  cartridges  having  a  diameter  of  154 
nches  (3.2  centimeters).    If  an  explosive  with  this  diameter  fails  to  del- 
Fonate  completely,  cartridges  having  a  diameter  of  i^i  inches   (44  centi- 
nctcrs)  are  used.    If  an  explosive  should  fail  to  detonate  completely  with 
[ifi  inch  (4*4  centimeter)  cartridges  it  is  considered  unsatisfactory  and  is 
not  eligible  for  the  permissible  list 
If  the  explosive  submitted  for  tests  is  not  in  cartridges  of  lJ5  inch  (3.2 
Lcentimeter)    diameter,  it  is   repacked,  care  being  taken   that  the  specific 
ravity  as  determined  in  the  physical  examination  has  not  been  altered. 
The  rate  of  detonation,  which  is  expressed  in  meters  per  second,  is  com- 
puted from  the  speed  of  the  drum  and  the  distance  between  the  spark 
-points,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  example: 

In  the  test  of  Carbonite  No.  i  on  March  20,  igo^^,  the  speed  of  the  drum 
was  43.000  millimeters  per  second  and  the  distance  between  spark  spots 
12,63  millimeters.    Therefore,  43,000  millimeters  were  traversed  in  one  sec- 

nd,  I  millimeter  in ? —  seconds,  and  12.63  millimeters  in  1^:2L  seconds. 

43,000  43*000 

fence,  -?--  ^-  seconds  is  the  detonation  time  for  a  i-meter  length  of  the 
43.000 
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explosive,  and  one  second  is  the  detonation  time  for  ^^'  ^     meters,  or  a 

12.63 
3405-meter  length  of  the  explosive. 

The  Tests 

This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  maximum  variation 
in  the  calibration  of  the  Mettegang  recorder  and  how  best  to 
reduce  this  variation  to  a  minimum. 

The  machine  was  first  put  in  adjustment.  That  is,  all  of  the 
spark  points  were  brought  into  line  with  regard  to  their  distances 
from  the  drum,  and  the  arm  carrying  them  was  adjusted  so  that 
their  travel  across  the  drum  was  parallel  with  its  surface.  To 
adjust  the  points,  the  drum  was  first  coated  with  soot  and  one 
needle  adjusted  to  just  touch  the  drum,  as  indicated  by  a  scratch 
produced  in  but  not  through  the  soot  on  the  rotating  driun.  The 
arm  carrying  the  points  was  then  adjusted  so  that  the  point  would 
just  scratch  the  drum  completely  across  its  face  when  the  arm  was 
run  back  and  forth.  The  other  points  were  then  screwed  down 
until  they  just  marked  the  drum  when  it  was  rotated.  The  gradu- 
ation on  the  graduated  screw  controlling  the  vertical  movement  of 
the  arm  was  noted  and  called  the  zero  point.  The  points  were 
then  raised  .22,  millimeters  and  ten  shots  fired  with  the  drum 
standing  still  (Table  I). 

TABLE  I 
Electric  Detonator  M.  1806  A.     Spark  Gap,  .22  mm.     R.  P.  S.,  o 


Trial        i 

■        1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6            7 

8 

9 

10 

Aver. 

Max. 
Var. 

1-2. 

1 
.    3.92 

3.64 

3.90 

4.31 

4.12 

3.84    3.70    3.781   3.83 

3.55 

3.86 

.67 

1-3- 

.    4.06 

3.84 

4.04 

3.97 

4.12 

4.00    3.83    4.14'   4.03 

3.87 

3.99 

.21 

1-4. 

.    4.15 

3.77 

4.04 

4-15 

4.19 

4.14    3.98    4.05 

4.03 

3.71 

4.02 

.41 

2-3- 

.      .14 

.20 

.14 

-^ 

.00 

.16       .13       .36 

.20 

.y2 

.13 

.70 

2-4- 

.23 

.13 

.14 

.07 

.30      .28i     .27 

.19 

.16 

.16 

.46 

3-4- 

-      .09 

-.07 

.00 

.18 

.07 

.14      .i5|— .09 

1 

—  .01 

—.16 

•03 

.34 

After  these  10  shots  had  been  fired,  two  shots  each  were  fired 
with  the  points  .44,  .66  and  .88  millimeters  from  the  drum.  The 
variation  in  distance  between  the  craters  was  not  noted,  but  the 
eflFect  of  sparking  distance  upon  the  shape  of  the  spark  crater  was 
observed. 

A  set  of  three  readings  was  then  made  with  the  drum  running 
90  revolutions  per  second  and  a  spark  gap  of  .22  millimeters 
(Table  II). 
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TABLE  II 

EX  D.  M.  1806  A.      Spark  Gap,  ,22  mm. 
90  R.  P.  S. 


TABLE  III 

E.  D.  M.   1806  A.     Gap  No.  i,  .44  mm. ; 
No.  a,  .aa;  No.  3»  .2a;  No.  4,  .44.  90R.P.S. 


Trial 

I 

a 

3 

Aver. 

Max. 

Var. 

1-2.. 

4. II 

3.98 

3.92 

4.00 

.19 

1-3.. 

4.25 

4.09 

4.06 

4-^3 

.19 

1-4- 

4.45 

4.22 

4.16 

4.28 

.29 

2-3.. 

.14 

.11 

.14 

.13 

.04 

2-4.. 

.34 

.24 

.24 

.27 

.10 

3-4.. 

.20 

.13 

.10 

.14 

.10 

Trial 

I 

a 

3 

Aver. 

Max. 

Var. 

1-2.. 

4.14 

4.68 

4.80 

4.54 

.66 

1-3- • 

4.40 

3.99 

4.64 

4-34 

:% 

1-4.. 

4.26 

4.55 

J!:S 

4.55 

^3" 

.26 

-.69 

—.20,  .95 

2-4.. 

.12 

—  .13 

.20 

.03 

.33 

3-4-: 

—  .14 

-.56 

.36 

—.11 

.92 

Points  numbers  two  and  three  were  then  screwed  down  until 
they  just  touched  the  drum  and  the  whole  arm  then  raised  .22  milli- 
meters. This  made  points  one  and  four  .44  millimeters  from  the 
drum,  and  points  two  and  three  ,22  millimeters  from  the  drum.  As 
it  happened,  points  two  and  three  required  just  half  a  turn  to 
bring  them  down  .22  millimeters.  Hence,  not  only  the  effect  of 
sparking  distance  was  observed  but  also  whether  the  rotation 
affected  the  results. 

One  set  of  three  readings  was  taken  with  the  drum  standing 
still  and  one  set  was  taken  with  the  drum  running  at  90  revolutions 
per  second,  with  this  spark  setting  (Tables  III  and  IV). 


TABLE  IV 


TABLE  V 


E.  D. 

M.  1806  A. 

Gap  No.  I,  .44  mm.; 

No.  a,. 

22;  No.  3,  .aa;  No.  4.  44.   R.P.S.,  0. 

Trial 

^ 

a 

3 

AvcJm- 

1-2.. 

3.79 

4.07 

3.97 

3.94        .28 

1-3    • 

3.95 

4.07 

4.25 

4.09        .30 

1-4.. 

3.95 

4.25 

4.25 

4.15        .30 

2-3.. 

.16 

.00 

.28 

.15     .12 

2-4.. 

.16 

.18 

.28 

.21      .12 

3-4- 

.00 

.18 

.00 

.06     .18 

E.  D.  M.   1806  A.      Gap  Nc 
No. 2,  .22;  No.  3,  .22;  No. 4,  I 

.  I,  1. 10  mm.; 
.10.  R.P.S..O. 

Trial!      I            2     13 

Aver. 

Max. 

Var. 

1-2..'    3.94     3.91I    3.80 

1-3- •,  3.98   4.15;  3.83 

1-4..  4.18  4.15'  4.03 

2-3..,     .04i     .24,     .03 
2-4..       .24      .24I     .23 
3-4.. 1       .20        .00        .20 

1 

3.88 

3.99 

4.12 

.10 

.24 

.13 

.14 
.32 
.15 
.21 
.01 
.20 

The  arm  was  then  raised  .66  millimeters  and  points  two  and 
three  screwed  down  one  turn  or  .44  millimeters.  This  made 
points  one  and  four  i.i  millimeters  from  the  drum,  and  points 
two  and  three,  .22.  Two  sets  of  readings  were  made  as  before 
(Tables  V  and  VI). 
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TABLE  VI 

E.  I).  M.  1806  A.      Gap  No.  I,  i.iomin. ; 
No.  2,  .22;  No.  3,  .22;  No. 4.  >.«o.  90R.P.S. 


TABLE  VII 


Trial 


I--2.  . 
1-3" 
1-4.. 

2-3  • 
2-4" 
3-4" 


3.84 
4.02 

4.03 
.18 

.19 


3.75 

3.96 

3.80 

.21 

05 


.01  — .16 


Aver. 


3-93! 

4.18 

4.32 

.25 

.39 

.14 


3.84 

4.05 

4.05 

.21 

.21 

.ooi 


Max. 

Var. 


.18 
.22 
.52 
.07 
.34 
.30 


( Four  misses  in  6  shots.)  E. 

D.  M. 

1806  A. 

Gap, 

.3oniin.   90R.P.S.    Magnetic  cores. 

Trial 

1 

1^2,3 

Aver. 

Max. 
Var. 

1-2. 

.     3.41 

3.64'    3.50 

355 

.23 

1-3- 

•1   3.46 

3.49  miss 

i:« 

.03 

1-4. 

.     3.41 

3.75 

3.«4 

.43 

2-3. 

.        .05 

—  .15 

— 

—  .05 

.20 

2-4- 

.00 

.11 

.34 

.15 

•34 

3-4- 

.        .05 

.26 

""" 

.15 

.21 

The  points  were  then  all  adjusted  to  .22  millimeters  from  the 
drum,  and  f-inch  iron  rods  placed  through  the  center  of  the  induc- 
tion coils  as  magnetic  cores.  The  rod  passing  through  coil  num- 
ber 3  was  provided  on  each  end  with  a  thread  and  two  nuts, 
between  which  a  piece  of  ^  X  |-inch  strap  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  U, 
21  inches  between  the  legs  and  5  inches  deep,  was  clamped  to  form 
a  complete  magnetic  circuit. 

A  set  of  three  readings  was  then  taken  with  a  .30-millimeter 
spark  gap  and  the  drum  running  90  revolutions  per  second  (Table 
VII).  The  cores  were  then  removed  and  a  set  of  10  readings 
taken  with  a  .30-millimeter  spark  gap  and  the  drum  running 
90  revolutions  per  second  (Table  VIII). 

TABLE  VIII 

E.  D.  1806  A.    Cap,  .30  mm.    90  R.  P.  S. 


Trial 

I 

2 

1 

3             4             5             6,7 

1           !           .          ■ 
8            9           10      Aver. 

Max. 

Var. 

1-^.  . 
1-3-  - 
1-4-  • 
2-3  •  ' 
2-4- 
3-4.  . 

4.20 
4-33 
4.20 

.13 
.00 

—.13 

4.17'  4.16   4.28,  4.45   4.25I  4.29 

4.30   4.34   4.371  4.45,  4.87.  4.44 

4.34   4.24   4.40   4.40!  4.601  4.14 

.13I     .181     .09      .00      .62|     .15 

.17      .08'     .12— .05,     .35— .15 

.04— .10.     .03— .05— .27p.30 

4.32;   4.17 

4.451   4.20 

4.27    4.00 

.13'      .03 

.05— .17 

.18— .20 

1 

4.12,   4.24 

4.2o|  4.38 

4.03'  4.26 
.08,    .14 

—  .09        .02 

—  .17!— .12 

i 

.60 
.62 

.34 
.34 

In  all  the  preceding  tests  use  was  made  of  a  number  7  electric 
detonator  to  break  the  circuit.  To  do  this  four  pieces  of  num- 
ber 26  B.  &  S.  double  cotton-covered  copper  wire  were  half  hitched 
about  the  portion  of  the  detonator  containing  the  charge.  Use  was 
made  of  a  running  half  hitch  (or  clove  hitch),  so  as  not  to  kink 
the  wire.  One  of  the  wires  was  placed  in  each  of  the  induction 
coil  circuits. 
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Another  set  of  these  readings  was  made  with  the  .30-millimeter 
spark  gap  and  the  drum  running  90  revolutions  per  second,  but 
dynamite  was  used  in  the  standard  way  to  break  the  circuits 
(Table  IX). 

TABLE  IX 


E.  D.  1806  A. 


Explosive  D  1906  A.    Gap,  .30  mm.    90  R.  P.  S.    Standard  Method 
(Circuit  broken  with  dynamite) 


Trial 

1 

2 
4.28 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Aver. 

Max. 

Var. 

1-2.  . 

4.22 

4.08 

4.12 

5.20 

4.24 

4.44 

4.51 

5.35 

4.90 

4.53 

'•?7 

1-3.. 

4.16 

4.31 

4.15 

4.26 

5.02 

4.78 

4.64 

4.26 

4.99 

4.69 

4.54 

•S7 

1-4.. 

4.20 

4.10 

4.14 

4.80 

4.40 

4-25 

4.70 

4.45 

3.91 

4.31 

.89 

^3-. 

.12 

•03 

.07 

.14 

—  .18 

•54 

.20 

—.25 

-.36 

—  .21 

—  .01 

.56 

2-4- 

""•^5 

—.08 

.02       .02 

—  .40 

.16,-.  19 

.19— .99 

—.99 

r-23 

■:ii 

3-4- • 

—.18 

—.11 

—  .05'— .12 

—  .22 

—  38-.39 

.44— .54 

—.22 

-.19 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables,  the  distance  of  the 
spark  point  from  the  drum  did  not  materially  affect  the  readings. 
The  only  noticeable  effect  was  that  the  percentage  of  misses 
increased  as  the  spark  gap  increased. 

The  spark  crater  was  not  measurably  affected  in  size  or  shape 
by  the  sparking  distance.  In  the  case  of  points  one  and  three,  it 
consisted  of  a  group  of  spots  in  the  form  of  a  circular  cluster 
approximately  f  millimeter  in  diameter,  while  two  and  four  were 
merely  smudges  with  occasionally  a  bright  spot  in  the  center.  This 
was  so  in  all  cases  save  where  the  iron  core  was  used,  when  points 
one  and  three  appeared  as  a  line  of  spots. 

In  all  cases  when  the  drum  was  rotating  the  head  spot  was  taken 
as  the  point  to  measure  to,  and  when  the  drum  was  at  rest  the 
center  of  the  cluster  was  used. 

The  iron  cores  did  not  seem  to  appreciably  decrease  the  maxi- 
mum variation,  but  did  increase  the  percentage  of  misses.  The 
sparks  in  this  case  are  much  more  easily  read. 

The  deficiency  in  the  instrument  seems  to  arise  from  two  sources, 
the  character  of  the  spark  crater  and  the  method  of  breaking  the 
circuit. 

The  first  cannot  well  be  remedied  without  impairing  the  accuracy 
or  the  simplicity  of  the  instrument. 

The  coils  could  be  so  designed  as  to  produce  a  single  intense 
spark,  but  then  this  would  be  only  produced  at  a  critical  sparking 
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distance.  At  greater  distances  no  spark  would  mark  the  drum, 
and  at  best  there  would  be  a  number  of  sparks  as  at  present. 

Should  coils  having  a  magnetic  core  be  used,  the  period  of  spark- 
ing would  be  decreased  so  as  to  produce  a  line  of  sparks,  the  head 
of  one  of  which  could  easily  be- read,  but  then  the  time  lag  of  the 
coils  would  become  an  appreciable  factor.  All  of  the  coils  would 
have  to  be  very  accurately  built,  installed  and  calibrated,  and  even 
then  would  not  be  correct,  as  there  is  a  slip  connection  in  the 
sparking  circuit  between  the  coils  and  the  drum,  and  this  would 
have  a  varying  resistance  which  would  materially  affect  the  accu- 
racy, as  the  period,  and  hence  the  lag,  is  dependent  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

The  only  other  general  type  of  coil  is  that  producing  an 
undamped  spark  such  as  is  in  use  at  present. 

The  question  of  spark  coils  does  not  appear  to  be  as  important 
as  the  method  to  be  used  in  determining  the  zero  of  the  instru- 
ment, or,  more  specifically,  the  method  of  breaking  the  wires.  If 
the  readings  obtained  by  using  a  detonator  are  compared  with 
those  obtained  using  dynamite  in  the  standard  way,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  maximum  variation  obtained  using  dynamite  in  the 
standard  way  is  very  large.  I  question  whether  using  dynamite 
in  the  standard  way  is  a  fair  one.  It  does  not  simulate  the  condi- 
tions obtained  in  a  standard  file  in  any  way  save  that  the  wires 
pass  through  the  explosive. 

I  cannot  see  why  wires  passed  through  the  explosive  should  be 
broken  with  any  uniformity.  In  the  case  of  the  file,  the  metal  case 
tears  the  wires  apart,  and  when  they  are  properly  kinked  over  the 
case  uniform  breaking  may  be  expected.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  single  cartridge.  In  some  cases  the  wires  were  found  with  the 
insulation  stripped  back  for  a  considerable  distance  and  the  wires 
badly  elongated,  showing  that  an  appreciable  period  had  elapsed 
before  the  wires  broke.  Hence  if  the  wires  are  of  material  having 
exactly  the  same  physical  constants,  a  variable  enters. 

It  would  seem  that  the  detonator  method  is  the  fairest  method, 
as  here  the  wires  are  so  arranged  as  to  insure  a  fair  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  breaking,  and  the  rate  of  breaking  is  so  high  as  to  reduce 
its  effect  to  a  minimum.  It  would  seem  that  this  variation  cannot 
be  much  reduced  below  .50  millimeter,  under  the  present  condi- 
tions, but  the  instrument  should  be  read  as  close  as  possible  so  as 
not  to  increase  this  variation. 
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Supplementary  Report 
Previous  to  the  tests  by  Russell  B.  Munroe,  it  was  customary  to 
calibrate  the  Mettegang  recorder  before  each  series  of  tests  by 
breaking  the  wires  when  arranged  thus : 


14  X  8-Inch  Cartridge  with  Detonator. 

and  with  the  drum  running  and  points  .22  millimeter  from  it. 

Since  Munroe  raised  the  (juestion  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method 
of  breaking,  the  wire  tests  have  been  conducted  by  placing  the 
8-inch  X  I i-inch  cartridge  in  a  if-inch  galvanized-iron  tube  and 
proceeding  as  before,  but  with  the  copper  wires  kinked  on  each 
side  of  the  tube  at  the  position  where  they  passed  through  small 
holes  in  it. 

Ten  shots  were  fired  in  this  manner  with  the  spark  points 
.22  millimeter  from  the  rotating  drum  (Table  X). 


TAbLE  X 

E.  D.   M.  1806  a.     Explosive  I).,  2014  C.     Gap,  .22  mm.     90  R.  P.  S. 


Trial 


1st.. 
2d  .. 

3d  .. 
4th.  . 
5th.. 
6th.. 
7th.. 
8th.. 
gth. . 
loth. 


Distances  Read  Between  Spark  Points  (millimeters) 


No.  1-2 


No.  1-3 
+4.43 

-f3-70 

+  3.95 
+4.16 
4-3.88 
+4.14 
+  5.40 
+3.95 
+4.25 
+  5.88 


Average I     -I-4.12       -1-4.37 


+4.22 
+3.57 
-1-4. 31 
4-4.05 
4-4.14 
4-3.72 
4-4.48 
4-3.97 
4-3.95 
4-4.74 


Max.  Var. 


1. 17 


2. 10 


No.  1-4 

4-4.43 
4-3.91 
4-4.00 
4-4.30 
4-3.74 
4-4.30 
4-4.25 
4-4.75 
4-4.18 
4-5.11 

-h4.30 
1.37 


No.  *-3         No.  2-4 


-h 

4- 

4- 
4-1 


21 
13 
.64 
.11 
.26 
.42 
.92 
.02 
.30 
.14 


4-. 23 
1.78 


4-. 21 
4-. 34 

—  .31 
-h.25 

—  .40 
+  .58 

—  .23 
4-. 78 
^23 
4-. 37 


No.  3-4 


00 
.21 
05 
14 

M 

15 
.80 
.07 

77 


-f-.i6    I    4-. 01 


1. 18 


1.95 
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TABLE  XI 

Actual  Corrections  for  Spark  Points.    Obtained  by  Lowering  Arm  so  that  Points 


Marked  on 

the  Soot 

No.  1-2 

No.  1-3 

No.  1-4 

No.  a-3 

No.  »-4 

No.  3-4 

4-4.16 

+4.30 

4-4.35 

+.14 

+  .19 

+  .0S 

TABLE  XII 

Variation  of  Average  Recorded  Distances  from  Actual  Correction 


No.  i-a 

No.  1-3 

No.  1-4 

No.  1-3 

No.  2-4 

No.  3-4 

—  .04 

+  .07 

-.05 

4-.09 

—  .03 

—.04 

TABLE  XIII 

Maximum  Variation  of  Recorded  Distances  from  the  Actual  Distances 


No.  1-2 

No.  1-3 

No.  1-4 

No.  2-3 

No.  2-4 

No.  3-4 

—  .59 

4-1.58 

+.76 

1 

4-1.00      j       ±.59 

—1.20 

The  actual  distances  between  the  platinum  spark  points  in  the 
direction  of  the  rotation  of  the  drum  were  laid  off  on  the  soot- 
covered  drum  by  lowering  the  arm  supporting  the  screws  until  the 
points  scratched  the  soot  as  the  arm  was  moved  in  a  horizontal 
line  (Table  XI). 

The  following  figures  were  calculated  to  show  the  variation 
between  the  actual  correction  for  spark  points  (Table  XI),  and  the 
recorded  distances  (Table  X). 

I  was  more  than  1.50  mm.  in  error. 


4  were 

I.OO 

9     »• 

'       .75 

15     "        " 

'       .50 

28     " 

.25 

44     " 

.10 

50     "         " 

'       .05 

56     "         '• 

.02 

4     "      less 

'       .03 

In  no  case  was  the  average  of  the  six  corresponding  distances 
more  than  .09  millimeter  in  error  (Table  XI  j. 
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conclusions 

From  the  results  of  these  tests,  as  well  as  from  those  conducted 
by  Munroe  and  from  previous  experience  with  the  Mettegang 
recorder,  the  following  conclusions  are  evident : 

1.  The  recorded  distance  between  any  two  spark  points  may 
be  more  than  1.50  millimeters  in  error  in  either  direction 
(Table  XIII). 

2.  The  same  result,  with  narrow  limits  of  error  (Table  XII), 
may  be  obtained  by  lowering  the  spark  points  to  mark  the  soot 
coat,  as  can  be  obtained  by  running  a  series  of  10  shots  with  the 
drum  rotating  and  breaking  the  wires  with  high  explosive. 

3.  The  degree  of  accuracy  of  reading  the  distances  between  the 
spark  points  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  are  established  (Table  XIII). 


[COPTKieBTCO] 

U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 


THE  WAR  CRUISES  OF  H.  M.  S.  KARLSRUHE 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  WAR-DIARY 

(concxuded) 

By  Lieutenant  Aust 
Free  translation  by  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Klein,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Navy 


Profitable  Work 

4  September. — ^The  following  night  was  very  light  and  clear. 
For  the  first  time  since  our  separation  on  6  August  we  heard  from 
the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm.  We  heard  her  radio  without,  however, 
endeavoring  to  communicate  with  her,  as  we  did  not  wish  to  give 
away  our  position.  As  we  well  knew,  there  were  1 1  English  war- 
ships all  around  us,  among  them  some  of  our  old  acquaintances  of 
the  West  Indies.  We  therefore  decided  to  be  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
even  though  we  preferred  to  have  an  hour  of  gossip  with  Lieu- 
tenant Thierf  elder. 

5  September, — On  the  night  following  we  again  heard  much 
radio  work.  Among  the  many  secret  code  messages  between  the 
English  cruisers  we  heard  the  report  that  the  steamer  Kap  Trafal- 
gar had  been  transformed  into  an  auxiliary  cruiser  for  work  on  the 
South  American  coast,  and  that  our  gunboat  Eber  had  entered 
Bahia  under  the  commercial  flag.  Then  the  land  station,  Olinda, 
at  Pernambuco,  reported  in  Italian  to  an  Italian  passenger 
steamer  these  short  but  comprehensive  sentences :  "  Germans 
before  Paris;  Russians  in  Lemberg;  Turkey  has  declared  war  on 
the  Allies." 

The  Germans  before  Paris!  Then  next  morning  at  reveille 
there  was  a  big  huUaballoo  in  the  ship.  Soon  we  had  forgotten 
all  fears  that  had  sprung  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  when  the 
declarations  of  war  followed  like  one  blow  after  another.  The 
small  grains  of  truth  contained  in  these  few  words  dispelled  all  the 
lies  which  had  reached  us  heretofore. 
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When  we  met  the  Asuncion  that  afternoon  she  told  us  that  the 
Kronprinz  Wilhelm  had  spent  the  entire  day  of  3  September  taking 
provisions  from  her.  We  must  have  passed  each  other  at  no  great 
distance.  Thierfelder  had  left  a  letter  for  the  captain  in  which  he 
reported  his  operations  up  to  that  time.  Although  we  were  very 
sorry  not  to  have  seen  him,  we  were  pleased  to  know  that  he  was 
as  well  off  as  we  were  and  that  he  lacked  nothing. 

6-8  September. — After  the  Asuncion  had  transferred  the  Strath- 
roy's  crew  to  the  Krefeld,  the  Karlsruhe  hurried  to  the  calm  place 
where  the  Strathroy  waited  for  us  with  her  cargo  of  coal.  The 
coaling  lasted  until  8  September. 

The  glowing  heat  made  the  coaling  a  very  hard  task.  The  entire 
crew  worked  during  daylight.  During  the  night  the  crew  was 
divided  into  two  watches,  which  relieved  each  other  every  four 
hours. 

These  days  were  the  most  dangerous,  perhaps  the  only  danger- 
ous, ones  we  had.  In  the  open  sea  it  was  not  so  easy  to  surprise  us. 
Steam  was  kept  up  to  the  highest  pressure  so  that  the  engines  were 
always  ready  for  full  power.  Of  course  the  guns  and  torpedo- 
tubes  were  always  kept  ready  for  action. 

But  all  this  changed  as  soon  as  we  took  the  steamer  alongside  in 
order  to  get  coal  out  of  her.  Readiness  for  action  was  seriously 
interfered  with.  Should  an  enemy  appear  the  ships  would  first  have 
to  get  clear  of  each  other.  Then  we  would  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
coal  that  was  piled  all  over  the  deck  and  thus  prevented  the  service 
at  the  guns.  In  any  event  much  time  would  be  lost  before  the  ship 
could  have  been  properly  cleared  for  action. 

This  loss  of  time  might  be  the  deciding  factor  against  us  if  an 
enemy  ship  should  approach  our  coaling  place  by  night  or  in 
inclement  weather,  such  as  we  often  suffered,  especially  in  the 
early  morning. 

At  night  all  unnecessary  lights  were  doused.  On  the  sea  side  the 
ships  were  entirely  darkened.  Low-powered  lights  burned  only 
in  the  cargo  holds  of  the  steamer  and  at  the  most  important  places 
on  the  Karlsruhe.  On  such  days  the  lookouts  were  doubled  and 
only  responsible  men  detailed  for  this  duty. 

p  September. — After  filling  up  with  coal  we  again  set  out  to 
waylay  ships.  We  took  Krefeld  and  Rio  Negro  along ;  one  formed 
our  eastern  scouting  face,  the  other  the  westeni. 
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jo-ij  September. — In  order  to  use  as  little  coal  as  possible,  that 
is,  in  order  to  reduce  the  dangerous  coaling  days  to  a  minimum,  the 
captain  stopped  the  ship. 

As  long  as  no  steamer  appeared  to  give  us  work  and  diversion 
the  time  passed  slowly  and  monotonously.  Several  hours  were 
devoted  daily  to  drills,  usually  "  general  quarters."  In  the  leisure 
hours  shark  fishing  was  the  best  sport.  The  sharks  on  the  high 
seas  are  smaller  than  the  giant  fishes  that  inhabit  the  waters  along 
the  Mexican  gulf  coast.  They  are  hardly  two  meters  long.  It  is 
surprising  how  quickly  these  beasts  will  appear  if  there  is  anything 
to  be  had.  A  short  time  after  the  ship  stopped  they  swarmed 
around  under  our  stern.  As  soon  as  they  showed  themselves  the 
shark  hooks  were  put  over  and  some  of  them  were  soon  caught. 

The  shark-shooters,  however,  had  more  success  than  the  fishers. 
Several  officers  on  the  bridge  or  on  the  quarter  deck  shot  the  sharks 
whenever,  in  their  eagerness,  they  showed  their  heads  above  water 
trying  to  grab  the  hunks  of  meat  that  were  suspended  close  to  the 
surface.  Several  of  the  robbers  were  sent  back  to  the  deep  with 
battered  heads  or  shattered  spines. 

Every  time  that  the  ship  stopped  for  a  time  to  transfer  provi- 
sions, etc.,  from  a  captured  steamer,  a  school  of  sharks  soon  gath- 
ered near  our  stern.  Soon  the  rifles  were  busy  cracking  away  at 
them. 

/./  September. — We  were  beginning  to  grow  im])atient  because 
no  smoke  clouds  came  in  sight.  During  the  night  of  14  September 
the  engines  suddenly  went  ahead  from  "  Stop  "  to  a  high  speed. 
We  hurried  to  the  bridge  and  saw  the  lights  of  a  steamer  ahead  of 
us.  The  captain  waited  until  the  gray  of  morning  and  then  set  out 
for  her.  Her  patriotic  colors  on  her  smoke-pipe  were  very  pleasing 
to  us  :  "  Black,  white,  red  "  ;  much  more  pleasing  than  the  English 
flag  which  she  soon  hoisted.  As  she  paid  no  attention  to  our  polite 
flag  signal  but  kept  going  ahead  undisturbed,  we  had  to  make  our 
meaning  plain  by  firing  a  blank  shot.    That  worked  at  once. 

The  steamer  was  the  Highland  Hope  of  the  Nelson  Line.  She 
was  heading  for  Argentina  to  take  a  cargo  of  cold-storage  meat  to 
England.  For  this  purpose  she  had  been  fitted  out  with  a  brand 
new  cold-storage  plant.  In  order  not  to  delay  her  return  to 
England  she  had  been  amply  provisioned  and  coaled  beforehand 
so  that  she  would  not  have  to  stop  to  do  this  before  starting  back. 
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In  addition  to  all  these  useful  presents  the  Englishman  brought 
us  a  complete  file  of  English  newspapers.  These  included  even  the 
illustrated  papers.  We  saw,  for  the  first  time,  pictures  of  the  war. 
You  can  imagine  how  eagerly  we  all  pounced  on  thera  as  soon  as 
the  prize  officer  sent  them  aboard.  In  a  very  short  time  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  mess  rooms,  ofliicers'  rooms  and  the  men's  quarters. 
As  tlie  newspapers  contained  some  news  items  which  would  be  of 
service  in  our  operations  (as,  for  instance,  the  steamer  schedules, 
the  arrival  of  strange  warships  in  the  various  harbors,  elc.)r  the 
captain  ordered  the  prize  officer  to  be  sure  that  hereafter  all  the 
newspapers  were  sent  to  the  bridj^^e.  It  was  very  funny  to  see  how 
one  after  another  stole  into  the  chart  house  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
papers.  The  captain  himself  would  get  so  interested  in  the  news 
that  it  was  hard  to  drag  him  away  from  them  to  dictate  the  answer 
that  w^ere  to  be  signalled  to  the  prize  otlicer  who  sat  over  thercl 
impatiently  swearing  that  he  would  not  **  find  "  any  newspapers  on 
tlie  next  steamer.  But  he  did  it  just  the  same  and  the  same  pro- 
ceeding would  be  repeated,  everybody  on  the  bridge  quickly 
interesting  himself  in  the  newspapers. 

The  articles  were  neither  easy  nor  good  to  reatl.     Only  afterj 
much  labor  could  we  wade  through  all  the  thick  lies  and  finallyi 
reach  a  few  words  of  truth  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  twisted  and 
hidden  meanings,  arrive  at  a  picture  of  the  approximate  condition 
of  affairs  in  Europe,    We  knew  what  value  to  jrlace  on  the  lies. 
After  our  experiences  in  San  Juan  and  Wilemstad  we  did  not 
expect  much  else.     It  was  more  difficult  to  understand  the  hate 
which  was  attached  to  everything  German.    Even  the  better  papers, 
like  the  Illustrated  London  Nen^s,  made  no  secret  of  this.    None 
of  us  expected  this  attitude   from  a  nation  that  prided   itself 
throughout  the  world  on  its  position  and  associations.     In  the 
middle  of  this  slander  were  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince.    Of 
the  generals,  General  von  Kluck  seemed  to  have  drawn  most  of  the 
British  hate.    Hair-raising  stories  were  told  of  him.     From  this 
we  gathered  that  he  had  been  the  most  successful  general  in  the 
west,  and,  as  we  later  discovered,  we  were  correct.    After  KluckJ 
came  all  the  other  generals,  the  other  officers  and  then  the  entire' 
army  with  their  atrocities.     And  these  papers  were  distributed 
throughout  the  world  on  thousands  of  steamers ! 

In  our  anger  we  cast  the  yellow  sheets  aside,  only  to  get  them 
back  again  shortly  after,  because  they  were  the  sources  of  our  only 
reports* 
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The  captain  undertook  to  clip  and  paste  the  worst  lies  and 
Blanders.    In  this  way  he  gathered  a  thick  folio^    He  called  it  **  The 

fathering  of  Lies." 
Up  to  this  time  we  had  had  the  luck  to  meet  nothing  but 
English  steamers,  even  though  this  main  artery  of  commerce  was 
used  by  many  neutral  steamers.  While  we  were  going  through 
the  regular  work  of  transferring  the  crew  to  the  Krefeld,  taking 
>vcr  the  radio  apparatus,  provisions,  etc.,  a  larger  steamer  was 
sighted  which,  from  her  radio  conversation,  we  knew  to  be  the 
Spanish  steamer  Reina  Victoria  Eletia  of  the  Compania  Maritima 
>f  Barcelona.  The  reports  from  the  radio  rooms  were  substan- 
_uated  by  the  outward  appearance  of  the  vessel  and  the  Spanish 

fiaii  flag  which  she  flew,  so  that  the  captain  decided  not  to  search 
|ier.     When  she  came  in  sight  she  asked,  by  radio,  for  our  name 

id  would  not  keep  quiet.  As  her  ceaseless  questioning  finally 
frew  tiresome,  the  captain  sent  her  the  answer,  "  Convoying 
Iritish  ships/*    Even  though  we  gave  this  answer  as  weakly  as 

>ssible,  an  English  ship,  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  could 

>t  help  but  pick  it  up.  Of  course,  she  immediately  questioned  the 
Spaniard  concerning  the  remarkable  **  convoy  *'  of  which  she  knew 
^othing.     But  the  Spaniard  would  not  answer  her.     Instead  the 

paniard  asked  her  name,  which  she  gave  in  such  an  indistinct 
rianner  that  we  could  not  make  it  out.    The  Spaniard  then  gave 

le  Englishman  her  position. 
This  incident  was  rather  unfortunate  for  us.  Until  that  time 
^•c  bad  been  lucky  enough  to  conceal  the  scene  of  our  operations. 
And  now,  because  of  this  accident,  everything  might  be  ruined. 
The  captain  decided  to  leave  the  commercial  route  to  Europe  for 
a  w'hile  and  to  go  instead  to  the  route  to  North  America  in  order  to 
try^  his  luck.  Highland  Hope  was  blown  up.  Then  the  Karlsruhe 
\%Hth  her  two  attendant  steamers  headed  westward. 

/  5  September, — We  arrived  in  the  track  of  the  sailing  ships. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  had  not  as  yet  run  across  a 
sailing  vessel.    On  this  day  we  met  two.    The  first  was  a  three- 

lasted,   full-rigged  ship  flying  the   Norwegian   flag.     A  large 

lilmg  vessel  under  full  sail  is  a  beautiful  sight,  especially  in  the 
trade- wind  region  where  the  sun  shines  from  a  cloudless  sky  down 
on  the  a^urc  blue  ocean.  The  ship  hove  to  at  our  order.  She  was 
tiie  Sorfareren  of  Christiansand,  She  came  from  New  Caledonia 
and  vras  carrying  a  cargo  of  chromium  for  a  Nurenberg  firm  to 
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Gothenburg.  Therefore  the  captain  was  treated  very  politely.  We 
were  so  fortunately^  situated  that  we  could  present  him  with  half 
of  a  freshly  slaughtered  sheep  and  some  new  potatoes,  which 
caused  the  captain  no  end  of  wonderment.  He  received  this  most 
gratefully  and  acknowledged  our  flag  signal,  "  Pleasant  voyage/' 
with  the  same  wish. 

The  second  sail  hove  in  sight  that  afternoon.  She  was  a  three- 
masted  bark,  apparently  also  a  Norwegian.  The  captain  decided 
not  to  stop  her. 

During  the  last  eight  days  we  had  captured  only  one  steamer. 
We  now  had  to  plan  on  filling  up  our  bunkers.  The  coal  supply 
was  never  permitted  to  fall  below  a  certain  amount,  because  we 
had  to  be  ready  for  almost  anything,  such  as  meeting  enemy  war- 
ships and  being  pursued  for  a  long  time. 

//  September, — We  were  rather  downcast  over  our  bad  luck  in 
having  to  leave  the  main  commercial  lane  when  our  lookout 
reported :  "  Smoke,  four  points  on  port  bow,"  and  the  ship 
immediately  livened  up.  Eight  bells  had  just  been  struck.  The 
steamer — it  was  a  steamer — fell,  so  as  to  speak,  in  the  middle  of 
our  soup  at  dinner. 

Of  course  the  mastheads  appeared  over  the  horizon  first.  Very 
quickly  thereafter  came  the  smoke-pipe.  And  then,  for  a  long 
time  nothing  more  showed  up,  the  smoke-pipe  growing  longer  and 
longer.  Mirages  are  rare  in  these  waters.  Therefore  the  steamer 
must  have  an  especially  long  funnel.  And  this  was  the  case  as 
we  soon  discovered.  Even  when  at  a  great  distance  away  she 
hoisted  the  English  flag. 

Indrani  was  the  name  of  our  new  acquaintance.  Her  home  port 
was  Liverpool.  She  seemed  to  be  new  and  in  excellent  condition. 
The  officers  in  their  clean  white  tropical  uniforms  stood  around 
on  the  bridge,  where  we  also  noted  some  especially  fine  and  com- 
fortable Madeira  chairs.  The  Chinese  crew  were  dressed  in 
freshly  washed,  light-blue  garments.  We  hoped  that  this  ship 
would  be  laden  with  general  merchandise.  All  eyes  were  glued 
on  the  signal  flags  of  the  prize-quartermaster.  Then  he  signalled : 
"  6700  tons  Pocahontas  coal  from  Norfolk  to  Rio  de  Janeira" 
It  seemed  as  if  the  English  actually  knew  that  we  were  on  our  way 
to  replenish  our  coal  supply !  Our  joy  was  all  the  greater  because 
this  was  so  unexpected. 
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The  Indrani  had  all  the  conveniences  of  the  Strathroy,  and,  in 
addition,  was  fitted  with  a  radio.  She  would,  therefore,  make  an 
excellent  collier  for  us.  It  did  not  take  long  to  make  the  change  in 
her.  Except  one  machinist  who  did  not  mind  serving  us,  which 
service  we  gratefully  accepted,  the  rest  of  the  English  wandered 
over  to  the  Krefeld;  the  first  officer  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Jalaes,  took 
command  of  the  Indrani;  Ensign  of  Reserves  Hentschel,  two  petty 
officers  and  four  seamen  went  aboard  as  the  military  crew,  and  the 
work  was  finished. 

The  English  captain  of  the  Indrani  was  favorably  disposed. 
When  the  prize  officer  received  orders  from  our  captain  to  pass  the 
word  to  our  captured  crews  he  always  preferred  to  go  to  this 
captain.  He  seemed  to  take  precedence  over  the  other  captains.  Of 
course,  the  captured  crews  were  not  allowed  to  have  any  weapons. 
But  the  Indrani  captain  had  a  shotgun  to  which  he  was  attached. 
He  therefore  requested  permission  to  keep  it.  It  was  kept  for  him 
on  the  Karlsruhe  and  returned  to  him  when  he  left.  He  was  very 
thankful  to  our  captain  for  this  favor. 

The  Indrani  had  North  American  newspapers.  They  were 
better  than  the  English,  in  that  instead  of  the  low-down  hatred  they 
catered  to  harmless  sensationalism.  Of  course,  they  did  not  lie  any 
less  because  of  this.  Much  fun  was  caused  by  an  article  in  which 
were  described  the  extensive  orders  issued  by  the  English  Admi- 
ralty in  regard  to  finishing  the  Karlsruhe.  The  ships  sent  out  from 
England  were  not  to  return  until  our  beautiful  ship  had  been  sunk. 
We  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  note  that  we  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  British !  In  the  beginning  we  often  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  our  wonderful  adventures.  In  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico  we 
were  described  as  "  captured/*  later  on  (in  any  English  newspaper) 
we  were  "  sunk,"  then  again  we  were  only  "  disabled,"  and  now 
we  again  seemed  to  be  hale  and  hearty,  so  much  so  that  all  the  ships 
that  surrounded  us — and  we  knew  from  their  radio  calls  that  there 
were  not  less  than  22 ! — were  unable  to  "  disable  "  us.  For  this 
purpose  four  more  armored  cruisers  were  sent  out.  How  did  we 
escape  them ! 

The  Indrani  was  left  behind  with  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Krefeld. 
We  set  out  with  the  Asuncion  to  coal,  in  much  better  humor  than 
we  were  in  during  the  forenoon. 

jS'IQ  September. — Protected  by  a  heavy  fog  we  began  this  coal- 
ing.   It  lasted  one  day  and  one  night.    The  next  day  was  a  day  of 
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rest  for  the  exhausted  crew.    Then  we  headed  for  our  old  place 
north  of  the  Island  Fernando  Noronha  and  lay  in  wait. 

20  September, — On  the  way  there  we  paid  a  short  visit  to  the 
Indrani  and  Krefcld  m  order  to  find  out  how  our  English  wards 
were  getting  along.    They  had  been  behaving  perfectly.    We  to< 
the  Krefeld  and  Rio  Negro  with  us»  leaving  the  Indrani  behind 

-?/  Septemier.—We  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  On  the  first 
morning  after  our  arrival  the  cheerful  report  of  the  lookout  told 
of  the  approach  of  a  steamer. 

We  hardly  had  to  move  oiit  of  our  tracks.  The  steamer  headed 
exactly  for  us.  When  she  had  arrived  near  enough  so  that  we 
could  make  out  her  flag  we  suffered  a  slight  disappointment ;  she 
flew  the  colors  of  Holland.  She  was  the  Maria,  old  and  rather 
neglected  looking,  and  was  loaded  down, 

The  signal  from  our  prize  officer  changed  our  disappointment  to 
joy.  The  Maria  was  under  the  charter  of  a  London  firm,  carrying 
wheat  from  Portland  (Oregon)  to  Belfast  and  Dublin.  Ship  and 
cargo  were  therefore  confiscated  and  liable  to  destruction. 

We  figured  out  that  this  cargo  was  sufficient  to  provide  bread  for 
the  entire  population  of  London  for  14  days,  and  so  we  thought: 
"  Whoever  digs  a  grave  for  somebody  else  is  likely  to  fall  in 
it  himself ! " 

While  the  crew  of  the  prize  was  being  transferred  and  the 
explosives  were  being  made  ready,  a  second  steamer  on  a  soutlierly 
course  hove  in  sight  to  the  westward.  The  Krefeld  remained  with 
the  Maria  in  order  to  pick  up  our  men  after  the  explosion  and  to 
wait  for  the  steamer  to  sink.  The  soft-hearted  English  captains 
had  begged  our  captain  not  to  send  them  away  again  when  a 
steamer  was  about  to  be  sunk.  They  also  wanted  to  see  this  scen^J 
The  captain  granted  their  wish.  ^^ 

The  Karlsruhe  then  hurried  away  to  attend  to  the  latest  arrival. 
The  pipes  of  the  boatswain's  mates  on  watch  blew  all  over  the  ship : 
"  The  reserve  prize  crew  be  ready  to  leave  the  ship !  '*  Good 
enough  !  We  certainly  had  our  hands  full ! 

Even  at  a  great  distance  we  could,  by  means  of  the  telescope, 
make  out  in  the  clear  atmosphere  the  red  English  commercial  flag. 

The  steamer  w^as  the  Cornish  City.  Her  home  port  was  Bide- 
ford.  She  was  bound  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  with  6400  tons  of  CardiflF 
coat  for  the  English  Brazilian  Coal  Co.  We  were  especially  pleased 
with  this,  because  several  hours  prevHously  the  captain  of  the  Maria 
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had  told  us  that  the  English  cruiser  Glasgow,  loaded  down  with 
coal,  had  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  order  to  chase  the  Kronprinz 
WUhelm,  and  that  the  coal  company  was  now  short  of  coal.  The 
coal  we  had  captured  was  evidently  consigned  to  the  English  com- 
pany that  had  supplied  their  cruiser. 

The  Cornish  City  was  an  old  steamer  that  had  seen  much  service. 
We  did  not  have  the  necessary  men  to  convert  her  into  another 
collier.  As  we  were  well  supplied  with  coal  for  the  present  the 
captain  decided  to  sink  this  prize. 

About  half  the  crew  were  English,  the  other  half  Chinese. 
They  were  transferred  to  the  Rio  Negro  that  had  followed  us. 

Then  the  steamer  was  bombed.     She  filled  rapidly  and  sank. 

The  Krefeld  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  sinking. 

A  very  successful  day  lay  behind  us.  But  before  the  Cornish 
City  sank  we  heard  strong  radio  messages  being  sent  by  the 
Eng^lish  steamer  Amazon,  This  was  a  large  passenger  steamer  of 
the  English  Royal  Mail  S.  P.  Co.  If  we  captured  her  this  would 
crown  the  day.  The  excitement  was  intense  while  the  increased 
lockouts  searched  the  horizon. 

Meantime  it  grew  dark.  About  10.00  p.  m.  the  lights  of  a 
steamer  were  seen  to  the  eastward.  Of  course  we  all  had  hopes 
that  this  was  the  Amazon,  and  so  we  gayly  pounced  on  her.  As  the 
captain  expected  to  find  many  neutral  passengers  on  her  he  decided 
not  to  hold  her  up  until  daylight. 

The  night  was  thick.  Heavy  rain  and  squalls  passed  over  us  all 
night.    Several  times  we  lost  sight  of  the  light. 

22  September. — The  breaking  day  brought  us  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Ahead  of  us  rolled  a  small  ship  heading  north.  On  closer 
approach  she,  in  order  to  increase  our  anger,  hoisted  the  Italian 
flag. 

The  steamer  was  the  Ascaro  of  Genoa.  She  was  carrying  com 
from  Rosario  to  St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde).  Like  most  steamers 
of  that  nation  she  looked  dirty  and  very  neglected.  When  the 
prize  officer  returned  from  his  work  he  seemed  weak  in  the 
stomach  from  the  terrible  odors  that  pervaded  the  steamer. 

Her  papers  were  absolutely  clear,  so  we  had  to  respectfully 
permit  her  to  continue  on  her  way. 

But  we  soon  received  our  reward  for  the  tomfoolery  that  the 
Italian  had  perpetrated  on  us.  While  the  prize  crew  was  going 
over  to  the  Italian,  a  second  steamer  hove  in  sight  to  the  north- 
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westward.  She  hoisted  her  flag  at  once,  which  we  immediately 
recognized  as  a  beautiful,  large  and  new  Union  Jack.  The 
Britisher  had  mistaken  us  for  a  friendly  cruiser  and  could  not 
imagine  why  we  were  hurrying  to  meet  her.  She  then  hoisted  an 
enormous  flag  at  the  masthead  so  that  we  could  see  her  better.  But 
soon  she  seemed  to  smell  a  mouse ;  the  red  cloth  was  quickly 
hauled  down  and  was  never  sighted  again. 

The  case  of  this  steamer  was  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the 
others.  They  never  suspected  anything  as  we  steamed  toward 
them,  always  thinking  we  were  a  British  crui-^er.  What  else  could 
they  meet  on  the  free  ocean  except  warships  of  the  sea-ruling 
Britannia?  They  never  thought  of  meeting  a  German  man-o*-war 
until  they  saw  us  hoist  our  w*ar  flag.  Later  on,  however,  when  the 
press  reports  showed  that  many  steamers  were  disappearing,  the 
English  captains  seemed  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  true  state  of 
aflFairs.  After  that  we  occasionally  held  up  a  steamer  and  found 
that  the  men  had  already  packed  up  their  clothes  and  had  cleared 
away  the  boats  ready  for  lowering. 

About  6.40  a.  m.  we  captured  the  steamer  Rio  Ignassa  from 
London.  She  was  carr>'ing  4800  tons  of  coal  from  Newcastle  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.    The  crew  consisted  entirely  of  Englishmen. 

She  was  sentenced  to  be  sunk  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Cornish  City  was  sunk. 

While  we  were  doing  this  a  steamer  came  in  sight  heading 
straight  for  the  Karlsruhe.  When  ordered  by  flag  signal  she  came 
close  aboard  and  stopped.  She  carried  the  Sw^edish  fiag»  was 
named  Princess  Ingeborg  (Axel  Johnson  and  Co.,  of  Stockholm), 
was  loaded  with  merchandise  and  passengers,  among  them  several 
German  ladies  and  children,  and  was  heading  for  South  America. 
Her  papers  were  quickly  examined  and  she  was  then  released. 

The  captain  first  decided  to  fill  up  our  bunkers  before  sinking  the 
prize.  But  this  was  given  up  because  uf  the  heavy  sea,  Tlic 
Rnglish  captain  assured  us  that  he  did  not  have  very  good  coal  and 
that  we  would  surely  soon  meet  other  steamers  that  w^ould  bring  us 
better  fuel.    This  agreed  with  our  own  expectations. 

The  Rio  Igtta.'^sa  was  bombed  in  two  places,  namely,  in  the  shaft- 
alley  and  forward  in  the  "  collision  room/'     She  sank  rapic! 
heeling  over  at  the  finish-    This  was  the  first  steamer  we  saw  sir 
in  the  daytime.    Shortly  before  she  heeled  over  one  of  her  flag 
broke  out  and  it  was  the  letter  "  Q  "  which  means ;  **  I  wish  to 
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signal  you."    Of  course  nobody  had  remained  on  board.    It  was 
another  trick  of  the  bogey  man. 

This  steamer  also  brought  many  newspapers.  In  one  of  the 
illustrated  papers  was  a  good  picture  of  the  sinking  of  the  Mains, 
The  ship,  about  half  sunk,  continued  to  fire  her  guns  at  her  more 
powerful  and  more  numerous  foes.  The  picture  was  pasted  up  in 
the  men's  quarters  and  the  necessary  remarks  added  to  it. 

The  press  reports  that  concerned  us  were  now  being  translated 
and  made  up  into  a  sort  of  ship-newspaper  which  was  distributed 
among  the  men. 

Pause  ! 

i*j-^7  September. — Since  leaving  the  home  country  the  Karls- 
ruhe had,  barring  a  few  short  stops,  been  underway  constantly. 
The  boilers  and  engines  can  be  called  the  heart  of  the  ship.  In 
order  to  keep  her  well  and  strong  these  must  be  overhauled  from 
time  to  time. 

As  all  the  English  warships  were,  to  all  appearances,  a  good 
distance  away^  we  decided  to  use  several  days  for  this  purpose. 
A  surprise  by  an  enemy  cruiser  would  have  been  fatal  to  us  at 
such  a  time  because  the  engines  were  not  ready.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  surprise  we  proceeded  a  good  distance  to  the  westward  out 
of  the  commercial  highway. 

The  other  ships  also  needed  repairs  and  so  they  used  these  days 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  ship  was  pretty  badly  damaged  by  the 
constant  coaling.  The  paint  on  the  side  had  been  vvorn  away  and 
the  rust  showed  through  in  many  places.  Very  little  of  the  deck 
linoleum  remained.  The  bare  steel  came  through  all  over.  The 
first  officer  did  his  best  to  remedy  these  conditions. 

Other  than  this,  these  days  were  much  like  the  days  when  we 
lay  in  wait  without  sighting  anything. 

The  shark  hooks  were  broken  out.  The  officers  amused  them- 
selves shooting  sharks.  During  spare  hours  we  hunted  places  free 
of  coal  dust  in  order  to  sleep  or  read. 

The  best  gathering  place  was  still  the  navigating  bridge  which 
was  always  clean. 

As  long  as  the  quarter-deck  and  the  remainder  of  the  main-deck 
was  covered  with  a  deck-load  of  coal  there  remained  only  the 
poop  to  go  to  in  order  to  get  some  fresh  air,  but  even  this  was  no 
good  when  the  wind  blew  the  coal  dust  around.  As  soon  as  the 
coal  on  the  quarter-deck  was  passed  down  to  the  bunkers  the  after 
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end  of  the  main-deck  was  thoroughly  scrubbed  down.  Then  we 
had  a  place  **  to  pronienarJe  **  and  "  to  Miiller  "  [evidently  the 
MiiUer  physical  exercises],  of  which  we  were  all  in  need.  The 
captain  also  enthusiastically  Joined  us  in  these  physical  exercises. 

After  the  evening  meal  the  men  would  gather  on  the  foc's'le, 
the  officers  on  the  bridge,  and  listen  to  the  music.  Our  ship's 
band  was  gathered  after  much  work  before  the  ship  left  home. 
Their  performances  were  better  than  those  of  other  ships'  band: 
barring  the  regularly  organized  government  bands. 

Every  Sunday  the  captain  held  a  short  service  on  the  quarter- 
deck.    The  band  then  played  on  the  after-deck.     Refreshmcnl 
and  cigarettes  were  also  served  to  the  men. 

The  steamers  accompanying  us  were  always  invited  to  th< 
concerts.  On  the  Krefeld  several  hundred  Englishmen,  FrendP 
men,  Chinese,  negroes,  etc.,  would  crowd  the  rail  on  the  side 
toward  us,  all  listening  to  the  strains  of  **  Deutschland,  Deutsch- 
land.  liber  Alles  *'  and  the  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine/'  which  were 
always  sung  as  a  finale.  The  repertoire  of  our  band  was  very 
extensive.  The  latest  opera  hits  were  played  as  readily  as  the 
oldest  Prussian  ballads. 

One  day  our  men  got  up  a  real  minstrel  show  on  the  focVle. 
There  were  plenty  of  comedians  among  them.  Their  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  hea\^  salvos  of  laughter.  One  of  the  mates  dis- 
covered that  he  possessed  poetical  talent,  and  one  day  he  showed 
this  to  an  astonished  but  thankful  audience. 

And  day  after  day  the  wonderful  sun  continued  to  shine  down 
upon  the  endless,  deep-blue  surface  as  if  there  wxre  nothing  more 
peaceful  than  this  poor  earth.    It  is  a  pleasant  feeling  to  wake  uj 
in  the  morning  and  know  that  the  sun  is  shining ! 

The  captain  would  invite  several  of  us  to  dine  with  him  near! 
every  evening  at  dinner,  and  on  Sunday  to  lunch.  Of  course,  tlie 
conversation  soon  got  around  to  the  poetical  situation  at  home,  and 
from  that  it  was  not  much  of  a  jump  to  our  relatives.  Nobody 
knew  anything  definite  about  his  ow^n,  The  last  letters  were 
written  at  the  end  of  June.  This  one  had  a  father,  that  one  a 
brother  or  brother-in-law  in  the  field.  But  no  one  knew  on  which 
front  tliey  were  serving.  The  captain  always  drank  a  toast  to  the 
welfare  of  our  loved  ones  at  home. 
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Our  Best  Week 

28  September. — ^After  completing  her  repairs,  the  Karlsruhe 
proceeded  to  her  coaling  place.  On  the  way  we  met  the  Asuncion, 
She  had  emptied  the  Strathroy's  bunkers  and  then  sunk  her.  The 
Strathroy  crew  transferred  to  the  Krefeld, 

2fh30  September. — ^While  coaling  we  received  the  joyful  news 
that  the  Fortress  of  Maubeuge  had  surrendered  with  40,000  men, 
four  generals  and  400  guns.  We  even  received  news  of  the  Emden 
and  were  very  pleased  about  her  successful  cruise. 

/  October. — Loaded  to  the  limit  with  coal,  we  started  back  to 
our  region  of  operations  on  i  October.  The  entire  main-deck  and 
quarter-deck  were  piled  about  i  meter  high  with  coal.  The  ship 
did  not  ride  the  high  seas  very  well,  vibrating  as  each  large  wave 
passed  under  her. 

2  October. — The  following  day  the  Asuncion  brought  as  a  lot 
of  important  telegrams. 

Our  auxiliary  cruiser  Kap  Trafalgar  had  been  sunk.  That  was 
a  sad  message. 

Our  cruiser  squadron  was  on  its  way  to  South  America.  The 
English  cruisers  Good  Hope,  Monmouth  and  Glasgow  had  started 
to  the  southward.  We  were  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
events  that  would  soon  take  place  off  the  west  coast  of  Chili.  In 
addition  to  those  named  above,  three  other  English  warships  had 
rounded  Cape  Horn. 

A  great  coal  famine  existed  in  Brazil.  In  the  large  cities  only  a 
limited  amount  of  electric  lighting  was  permitted.  The  trains  had 
reduced  their  schedules.  (We  thoroughly  understood  the  reason 
for  this !)  The  government  had  forbidden  the  export  of  coal.  If. 
even  in  spite  of  this,  the  English  ships  left  Brazilian  harbors 
"  loaded  down  with  coal,"  then  we  knew  how  poorly  the  neutrality 
laws  were  being  observed,  which  must  not  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
the  bad  feelings  of  the  Brazilians  but  mainly  to  the  pressure  which 
England  exerted  upon  them. 

5-5  October, — For  two  days  we  lay  in  wait  without  results. 
About  noon  of  the  third  day  the  Krefeld,  that  had  been  sent  by  the 
captain  several  miles  to  the  eastward,  sent  us  the  signal :  "  I  have  a 
steamer  in  sight." 

The  vessel  was  steaming  to  the  eastward  of  the  usual  trade  lane. 
Therefore  she  could  not  have  a  very  clear  conscience! 

II 
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This  time  the  chase  lasted  two  hours.  Therefore  our  joy  was 
all  the  greater  when  we  received  the  report :  The  English  steamer 
Farn  has  7000  tons  of  the  best  Cardiff  coal  bound  for  Montevideo 
from  Barry.  As  the  Chinese  and  German  crew  of  the  Strathroy 
had  been  relieved  of  their  duties,  this  cargo  saved  their  lives.  She 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Strathroy.  Lieutenant  of  Reserves 
Lubinus  would  be  her  new  captain. 

The  captain  had  planned  to  send  this  coal  to  our  cruiser  squadron 
later  on  when  their  scene  of  operations  was  nearer  and  definitely 
known. 

According  to  the  story  of  the  captain  of  the  Krefeld,  the  English 
crews  took  a  great  part  in  the  chase  of  the  Farn.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  the  smoke  clouds  of  the  steamer  they  reported  the  fact  to  the 
captain  and  officers.  During  the  chase  they  made  bets  as  to  the 
nationality  of  the  steamer.  Most  of  them  wanted  to  bet  on  the 
English.  When  the  flag  was  recognized  they  yelled  in  delight. 
The  chase  caused  as  much  excitement,  and  apparently  as  much 
pleasure,  for  the  Englishmen  as  it  did  for  us. 

The  captain  of  the  Farn,  no  doubt,  pulled  a  long  face  when  he 
climbed  the  Kref eld's  gangway  and  was  met  by  the  sound  of  his 
countrymen's  voices. 

The  captains  of  the  steamers  living  on  the  Krefeld  must  have 
had  mixed  feelings  as  they  watched  the  undisturbed  operations  of 
the  German  cruiser.  They,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  our  worries, 
the  constant  lookout  for  enemy  radio  messages  and  the  frequent 
signs  of  the  approach  of  enemy  warships.  I  wonder  what  the 
captain  of  the  Strathroy  thought,  he  who  had  witnessed  the  Karls- 
ruhe's operations  since  i  September. 

At  the  beginning,  when  approached  on  the  subject,  the  English- 
men aired  their  views  in  words  somewhat  as  follows :  "  Just  you 
wait !  Before  long  our  cruisers  will  be  at  your  heels  and  then  your 
little  hour  will  come."  Finally,  however,  they  lost  these  hopes. 
And  when  anybody  reminded  them  of  their  "  navy  "  they  would 
bite  their  lips  and  commence  to  swear. 

On  this  very  day  an  English  warship  patrolling  between  Cape 
Verde  and  South  America  came  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  During 
the  night  his  radio  became  so  "  howling  "  loud  that  the  captain 
decided  to  steam  several  miles  to  the  eastward.  We  stopped  about 
30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  usual  trade  lane. 
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6  October, — ^This  time  the  Rio  Negro  was  lucky.  About 
4.00  p.  m.  we  received  a  report  from  her  concerning  the  English 
steamer  Niceto  de  Larrinaga.  The  prize  crew  went  over.  We, 
who  remained  aboard  the  Karlsruhe,  pictured  the  usual  procedure. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  prize  officer  the  steamer  crew  would 
be  gathered  together.  After  the  reports  of  the  prize  officer  in 
regard  to  cargo,  nationality,  destination,  etc.,  had  been  signalled 
over  by  the  prize  quartermaster  the  captain  would  signal  back 
his  decision :  The  steamer  should  be  sunk.  We  pictured  the  prize 
oflfiicer  informing  their  captain — a  biting  of  the  lips  and  then  the 
usual  nod  ("  All  right,  sir  ") — then  a  word  to  the  gathered  crew; 
all  hurriedly  disappear  below  decks.  We  knew  that  they  were  now 
packing  their  clothes  and  trinkets  and  would  soon  appear  once 
more.    The  boats  would  be  stowed  and  made  ready  for  lowering. 

Soon  the  captain  himself  would  appear,  chronometer  and  other 
nautical  instruments  under  his  arm.  He  had  saved  what  was  really 
valuable. 

The  Niecto  de  Larrinaga  had  a  cargo  of  8000  tons  of  oats  and 
com  from  Buenos  Aires  for  London.  Her  crew  and  provisions 
went  aboard  the  Krefeld.  She  herself  took  the  road  of  all  her 
predecessors  except  those  we  were  using  as  colliers. 

The  steamer  had  a  radio  outfit.  Like  all  the  other  steamers, 
she  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  call  English  warships  to  her 
assistance,  and  even  though  the  chase  would  only  last  one  hour,  she 
must  have  known  that  several  ships  were  in  the  vicinity,  and  these 
would  have  known  we  were  a  German  cruiser  from  the  message. 

We  noted  in  her  radio  logs  that  she  had  been  warned  of  us  by 
the  Bristol.  The  cruiser  had  advised  her  to  steam  about  30  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  usual  steamer  tracks.  It  was  her  bad  luck 
to  follow  this  advice  and  run  right  into  our  arms,  because  we  had 
ijone  that  far  to  the  eastward  to  escape  the  English  cruiser. 

The  English  captain  was  very  astonished  to  be  captured  in  spite 
of  his  caution.  But  he  was  still  more  astonished  when  our  prize 
officer  told  him  that  we  knew  his  course  and  had  tracked  him  out 
there.  Then,  he  said,  we  had  probably  caught  the  steamer  that 
left  Buenos  Aires  with  him  and  was  travelling  the  same  course. 
The  prize  officer  increased  the  captain's  sorrow  by  saying  that  we 
were  unfortunately  delayed  in  capturing  another  steamer,  where- 
upon the  old  man  harmlessly  remarked  that  we  had  better  wait 
until  morning ;  there  were  three  of  them  leaving  Buenos  Aires  at 
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the  same  time,  and  the  third  one,  which  was  slower  than  his  ship, 
would  surely  pass  along  here, 

7  October. — We  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  expected 
steamer.  About  7,00  a.  m*  she  came  in  sight.  We  steamed  ahead 
slowly  to  meet  her.  She  anticipated  her  fate  and  hoisted  the 
English  flag  when  still  a  great  distance  away.  At  8.00  o'clock  wi 
stopped  the  steamer  Lynrowan,  The  calculation  came  out  correctly. 
The  captain  did  not  seem  to  be  surprised  when  the  prize  officer, 
this  time  more  truth  fully  1  assured  him  that  we  had  been  waiting  for 
him  since  yesterday.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  greeting  his  colleague 
on  the  Krefeld.  They  probably  were  very  angry  because  the  third 
one,  or  rather  the  first  one,  had  had  more  luck  and  escaped  us ! 

The  captain  had  his  sick  wi  f e  and  a  young  nurse  on  board.  They 
were  the  first  feminine  guests  on  the  Krefeld  and  were  received 
with  a  great  outburst  of  enthusiasm. 

The  Lynrozmn  had  a  cargo  of  5000  tons  of  corn,  sugar  and 
tallow  in  hogsheads,  and  12  automobiles  received  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  bound  for  Liverpool, 

The  gunnery  officer^  Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  von  dem  Borne,  had 
begged  the  captain  to  give  him  this  prize  as  a  target  for  gunnery 
practice.  After  the  Krefeld,  with  her  Englishmen,  had  disap- 
peared over  the  horizon,  we  made  a  run  at  extreme  range,  using 
target-practice  ammunition,  and  then  made  several  runs  at  close 
range  using  reduced  charges. 

The  steamer  Lynrotvan  sank  about  3.00  p.  m.  The  cargo  hatches 
burst  open  when  the  ship  was  down  deep  under  the  water,  and  all 
the  buoyant  contents  of  the  cargo  holds,  above  all.  several  hundred 
hogsheads  of  tallow,  shot  to  the  surface.  The  captain  tried  to 
destroy  this  extensive  field  of  wreckage  by  making  several  runs 
back  and  forth  across  it.  But  the  hogsheads  persisted  in  coming 
back  in  one  bunch.  The  sharks  gathered  at  once  and  fought  over 
the  lumps  of  tallow  floating  out  of  the  splintered  casks.  The 
sharks  experienced  a  rare  thing,  for  these  regions,  in  their  hunt 
for  game;  numerous  fat  rats  were  running  around  on  the  casks 
trying  to  save  themselves  from  the  wreck. 

It  is  not  entirely  safe  to  si  earn  over  a  spot  where  a  ship  has 
recently  been  sunk.  All  sorts  of  wooden  articles,  such  as  yards, 
poles  and  cargo  booms,  break  loose  down  in  the  depths  and  shoot 
up  to  the  surface  with  great  force.  The  force  that  tears  them 
away  down  below  is  sufficient  to  break  the  heavy  shrouds,  etc.,  thai 
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hold  them  in  place.  Even  boats  often  break  loose  from  their 
lashings  and  appear  on  the  surface.  In  order  to  prevent  their 
playing  the  role  of  traitors  and  later  on  giving  away  the  sinking  of 
the  ship,  it  is  advisable  to  punch  holes  in  them  before  blowing  up 
the  ship.  I  consider  it  possible  for  the  heavy  timbers  shooting  up 
to  the  surface  to  actually  pierce  the  ship's  bottom. 

The  Englishmen  on  the  Krefeld  heard  our  firing  and  decided  that 
we  were  in  action.  In  their  agitation  they  began  to  cause  trouble. 
The  next  day  the  captain  had  this  case  investigated.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  have  been  entirely  harmless. 

From  the  Argentine  newspapers  which  we  found  on  board  the 
last  two  steamers  we  discovered  that  Admiral  Cradock  had  taken 
the  Good  Hope  with  him  to  the  southward  and  had  therefore 
shifted  his  flag.  The  Good  Hope,  Monmouth  and  Glasgow  had 
remained  in  Montevideo  for  several  days  and  celebrated  just  as 
they  would  have  done  during  peace.  Cradock  and  his  flag  lieu- 
tenant, Cumming,  were  pictured  as  heroes  in  all  the  newspapers. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  grumbling  over  the  unfriendly  actions  of  the 
neutral  Uruguayans. 

8  October. — The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had  barely  begun  to 
paint  the  eastern  heavens  red  when  another  steamer  was  sighted. 
She  set  her  flag  at  once  but  soon  hauled  it  down  again  when  she 
recognized  us.  But  we  did  not  have  to  see  her  flag  to  recognize 
the  colors  of  her  smoke-pipe — blue  funnel  with  black  top  and  a 
broad  white  band — as  belonging  to  one  of  the  English  steamers  of 
the  firm  of  Lamport  and  Holt  of  Liverpool.  We  were  close 
aboard  her  by  7.00  o'clock.  On  her  stern  was  the  proud  name 
Cervantes, 

The  signal  of  the  prize  officer  told  us  the  following :  "  4500  tons 
of  cargo,  fodder,  sugar,  hides  and  wool.  The  steamer  came  from 
South  America  and  is  heading  for  Liverpool.  The  crew  consists 
of  43  men,  practically  all  of  whom  are  English,  including  four 
passengers  from  Punta  Arenas  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul."  These 
four  were  something  new  and  were  thankfully  received  as  a  wel- 
come diversion. 

After  these  47  were  received  by  their  compatriots  and  fellow- 
sufferers  in  captivity  on  the  Krefeld — the  transshipment  was 
accomplished  very  quickly  this  time  because  they  had  all  pre- 
viously packed  their  clothes — the  prize  officer  went  ahead  with  the 
blowing-up.     He  had  devised  a  new  scheme    (the  memory  of 
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Bowes  Castle  still  rankled!) :  the  bombs  were  secured  outboard 
below  the  water-line.  We  all  anxiously  awaited  the  result,  and 
this  time  we  were  not  disappointed.  The  explosion  tore  a  great 
hole  in  her.  The  steamer  sank  very  rapidly.  About  noon  she 
painfully  rose  up  out  of  the  water  for  the  last  time  and  then  shot 
stem  first  down  into  the  depths. 

There  were  now  about  300  involuntary  guests  aboard  the 
steamer  Krefeld.  The  captain  decided  it  was  time  to  send  these 
unnecessary  eaters  away.  He  therefore  called  Captain  Vieth 
aboard  for  a  conference.  A  neutral  harbor,  not  too  near,  had  to 
be  chosen  for  their  landing.  The  captain  decided  on  Teneriffe  as 
being  the  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  "  chaos  of  races  "  on  the  Krefeld, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  following  summary.  On  the  1 1  steamers 
captured  since  i  September  (excluding  Bowes  Castle)  there  were: 

20s  Englishmen  (of  whom  two  were  women) 
8  Finns 
7  Russians 

1  Belgian 

^  2  Frenchmen 

Total  of  223  citizens  of  enemy  countries. 

107  Chinese 
22  Spaniards 
10  Hollanders 
13  Swedes 
4  Americans 

2  Italians 

3  Chilians 

4  Norwegians 

1  Dane 
3  Swiss 

2  Mexicans 

I  Ecuadorean 

I  Cuban 

I  Greek 

I  Arab  (Mohammedan) 

Total  of  175  citizens  of  neutral  countries. 

All  told  there  were,  therefore,  20  different  nationalities! 

But  before  the  steamer  was  released  another  addition  arrived. 
About  1 1  p.  m.  the  lights  of  a  steamer  hove  in  sight  and  we  brought 
her  to  with  a  blank  shot  about  midnight.  In  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion she  signalled  back :  *'  Pruth  of  London." 
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She  had  2300  tons  of  barley  and  3800  tons  of  saltpeter  from 
Chili  and  was  proceeding  to  St.  Vincent  under  charter. 

We  intended  to  sink  the  steamer  the  next  day.  After  sending 
a  watch  crew  aboard  her  she  remained  stopped  close  to  us. 

p  October.' — Early  in  the  morning  the  crew  of  the  Pruth  was 
transferred  and  then  the  vessel  was  sunk.  She  sank  about  10 
o'clock. 

Shortly  after  noon  we  stopped  the  Spanish  mail  steamer  Cadiz. 
Her  decks  swarmed  with  passengers,  and,  of  course,  they  all  ran 
to  the  side  towards  us  in  order  to  stare  at  us,  thereby  giving  the 
large  steamer  a  heavy  list. 

Those  passengers  capable  of  judging  such  things  must  have 
wondered  concerning  the  appearance  of  our  ship.  The  results  of 
the  constant  coaling  could  not  be  erased  entirely.  There  was  only 
one  thing  as  immaculately  white  as  it  was  during  peace  times  and 
that  was  our  flag. 

They  could  not  help  being  astonished  over  the  appearance  of 
our  cutter's  crew.  They  thought  we  were  approaching  starvation. 
But  that  was  not  the  way  our  men  looked ;  the  excellent,  sufficient 
and  ever-fresh  supplies  of  our  prizes  agreed  with  them  remarkably 
well.  The  sun  had  burned  them  a  reddish  brown.  They  looked 
like  Indians.  We  could  have  used  them  as  medical  advertise- 
ments. The  cutter's  crew  were  not  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  all-around  physical  condition  of  the  men  was  very  good.  Had 
it  not  been  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  stood 
the  strenuous  work  of  coaling  and  hoisting  cargo  out  of  steamers 
in  this  glowing  heat.  Naturally  the  firemen  suffered  most  from 
the  effects  of  the  heat.  Therefore  they  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
robust  and  full  of  strength  and  health  as  did  the  seamen.  But 
even  among  them  there  were  none  seriously  ill. 

The  steamer  Cadis  was  released  very  soon  and  then  showed  her 
gratitude  by  a  vigorous  blowing  of  the  steam-whistle  which  we 
answered  with  pleasure.  In  addition  we  sent  her  a  flag  signal : 
"  Pleasant  trip." 

10  October. — During  the  early  morning  hours  we  again  stopped 
and  released  a  neutral  steamer.  This  time  it  was  a  Norwegian 
named  Bergenhus. 

The  time  had  come  again  when  we  had  to  plan  on  filling  up 
our  coal  bunkers.  We  headed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  Asuncion 
and  Farn. 
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Our  most  successful  week  lay  behind  us.  Our  last  coaling  on 
I  October  had  certainly  paid  for  itself.  Since  5  October  we  had 
captured  a  steamer  each  day. 

Taking  Leave 

//  October, — About  three  o'clock  the  following  afternoon,  as  the 
Karlsruhe  approached  the  place  where  the  Asuncion  waited,  the 
lookout  reported  three  steamers  ahead.  He  was  scolded  for  not 
being  able  to  count  up  to  three.  He  refused  to  change  his  opinion, 
and  soon  we,  on  the  bridge,  could  make  out  six  mastheads  that 
were  soon  followed  over  the  horizon  by  three  vessels.  One  was 
running  away  at  high  speed.  The  others  remained  quietly  lying 
where  they  were.  At  the  same  time  our  radio  operator  reported 
that  the  Asuncion  was  yelling  for  help  as  she  was  being  chased 
by  an  enemy  ship.  The  running  steamer  therefore  could  not  be 
other  than  the  Asuncion.  We  quieted  her  and  soon  thereafter  she 
appeared  over  the  horizon. 

Meantime  the  Karlsruhe  had  increased  her  speed  and  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  other  two  steamers.  One  of  them  hoisted 
the  German  flag.  That  was  the  Farn!  The  other  pulled  and 
hauled  on  the  English  flag.    We  had  to  laugh ! 

Captain  Lubinus  then  told  us  the  following  story:  Shortly 
before  the  Karlsruhe  came  in  sight  a  steamer  appeared  at  the 
rendezvous  flying  the  English  flag.  Thereupon  Lubinus  hoisted 
the  English  flag  on  the  Farn.  The  Englishman  hoisted  his  signal 
number  *'  Condor  of  London  "  and  asked  the  Farn  for  her  name 
and  destination  which  he  quickly  gave.  Then  there  followed  a 
long  series  of  flag  signals  asking  if  the  Farn  had  any  war  news, 
whether  she  knew  anything  of  the  English  men-o'-war,  etc. 

When  the  conversation  was  getting  irksome  the  Karlsruhe 
appeared  over  the  horizon.  The  Englishman  and  the  Asuncion 
had  taken  us  for  a  British  cruiser.  The  latter  then  took  to  her 
heels  but  the  Britisher  did  not  move.  The  Farn  then  did  likewise 
as  she  had  recognized  us. 

We  could  not  ask  for  a  more  delightful  way  of  capturing  a 
steamer ! 

The  Condor  was  an  ugly  ship  with  a  poisonous-green  smoke- 
pipe.  But  we  looked  at  her  with  diflFerent  eyes  when  we  learned 
what  she  carried:  Merchandise,  especially  provisions,  d)niamite, 
and  150  tons  of  lubricating  oil.  She  came  from  New  York  and 
was  bound  for  Chili.    The  captain  had  been  warned  of  us  and  had 
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navigated  very  cautiously.  He  had  made  a  great  sweep  to  the 
eastward  of  the  West  Indies  and  carefully  avoided  all  commercial 
lanes.    He  certainly  did  have  rotten  luck ! 

We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  lubricating  oil  which  we 
could  use  very  nicely  as  fuel  oil.  And  the  provisions  also  came  in 
very  handy,  because  our  own  stock,  as  well  as  that  of  our  auxiliary. 
was  getting  low.  The  dynamite  bombs  were  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  explosive  bombs,  which  we  used  for  sinking  steamers,  only 
a  few  remaining  on  hand  at  that  time. 

The  steamer  was  therefore  captured  and  all  the  boats  we  had 
were  used  to  unload  her.  That  was  not  easy,  and  it  took  a  longer 
time  than  we  had  expected  because  the  oil  barrels  were  on  top  of 
the  other  cargo  and  had  to  be  hoisted  out  of  the  way  first. 
Included  in  the  cargo  was  a  quantity  of  large  window  panes. 
Fortimately  we  did  not  have  to  handle  these  carefully  or  there 
would  have  been  no  end  to  the  work. 

The  crew  of  this  steamer  was  also  wished  on  the  Krefeld. 
Among  them  were  five  Germans  who  were  to  be  enlisted  in  our 
service. 

12-13  October, — The  unloading  of  the  prize  lasted  the  entire 
following  day  and  the  day  after  that. 

After  generously  providing  the  Krefeld  with  all  the  provisions 
possible  she  was  finally  scheduled  to  be  released  on  13  October. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  an  officer  of  the  steamer  came 
aboard  as  representative  of  the  English  captains  and  their 
steamers'  crews.  He  thanked  our  captain  in  their  name  for  all  the 
favors  and  the  consideration  shown  them,  both  when  alongside 
the  cruiser  and  when  aboard  the  accompanying  ship.  The  cap- 
tains would  not  fail  to  make  reports  to  their  c^overnment  about  this. 

At  4.00  p.  m.  the  Krefeld  started  for  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerifa, 
where  she  should  not  arrive  prior  to  22  October.  To  celebrate  the 
leave-taking  she  hoisted  an  especially  large  flag  and  then  made  a 
turn  around  H.  M.  S.  Karlsruhe  and  the  other  steamers.  We  had 
our  band  on  deck  and  played  the  piece  that  is  usually  played  when 
German  seamen  part  from  each  other :  "  Musz  i  denn,  musz  i  denn 
zum  Stadtele  hinaus."  [Translator's  Note:  This  is  not  pure 
German.  Literally  translated :  "  Must  I  then,  must  I  then  go 
away  from  the  village  ? "]  And  then  the  steamer  that  had 
shared  our  joys  and  sorrows  for  a  month  and  a  half  slowly  disap- 
appeared  from  sight.  She  took  our  mail  with  her.  After  two 
months  our  relatives  might  now  get  some  word  from  us  for  the 
first  time. 
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About  lO.oo  p.  m.  we  had  finished  transshipping  the  oil  from 
the  Condor,  We  could  not  blow  the  ship  up  because  of  her 
dynamite  cargo.  So  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  opening  her 
valves  and  breaking  in  her  side-ports.  This  last  precaution  hast- 
ened the  sinking  very  much.  At  each  roll  great  quantities  of 
water  streamed  through  these  ports  into  the  hull  of  the  ship 
until  finally  the  ports  reached  the  level  of  the  water.  And  then 
the  steamer  ended  the  struggle  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  Rio  Negro  was  detailed  to  await  the  finish.  The  Karlsruhe 
and  the  Farn  had  started  off  to  coal. 

14  October, — ^While  on  the  way  we  lighted  our  oil-burning 
boiler,  in  order  to  test  the  mixture  of  lubricating  oil  and  petroleum. 
The  result  was,  on  the  whole,  very  pleasing. 

13-16  October. — Not  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  the 
Karlsruhe  so  well  provided  with  fuel  as  she  was  on  16  October 
when,  having  finished  our  coaling,  we  set  off  to  waylay  some  more 
steamers.  We  had  180  tons  of  fuel-oil  and  1500  tons  of  coal  on 
board,  of  which  iioo  tons  was  the  best  Cardiff  coal.  This  entire 
load  of  fuel  came  from  our  prizes.  The  supplies,  brought  along 
by  our  steamers,  had  hardly  been  touched. 

//  October, — When  we  met  the  Rio  Negro  the  next  day  her 
captain  reported  that  hardly  10  minutes  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Condor  two  extremely  heavy  dynamite  explosions  took  place. 
The  steamer  must  have  been  down  to  a  considerable  depth  by  that 
time.  The  concussion  was  so  strong  on  the  Rio  Negro,  even 
though  she  was  several  miles  away  from  the  sunken  steamer,  that 
the  compass  cards  jumped  from  their  spindles. 

Soon  we  met  the  Asuncion.  This  steamer  had  discovered  the 
surprising  but  pleasing  news  that  the  Fortress  of  Antwerp  had 
fallen.  This  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  England.  All  the 
newspapers  had  said  that  Antwerp  could  not  possibly  be  taken,  so 
now  they  could  not  minimize  the  importance  of  this  victory.  In 
spite  of  that,  however,  the  English  did  try  to  do  this,  as  we  discov- 
ered later  on. 

18  October. — We  had  just  reached  our  old  place  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Island  Fernando  Noronha  when  the  lookout  reported 
a  vessel  in  sight.  We  caught  up  with  her  in  an  hour.  It  was  the 
English  steamer  Glanton  of  London. 

"Thirty-seven  hundred  tons  of  coal  from  Cardiff  for  Monte- 
video for  the  firm  of  Wilson  and  Sons,  crew  English,"  read  the 
signal  from  the  prize  officer.    "  Steamer  is  captured,  prepare  to 
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sink  her  "  was  the  prompt  reply  of  our  captain.  We  did  not  need 
the  coal  at  this  time,  and  we  had  no  men  to  spare  to  man  the 
steamer. 

The  Rio  Negro  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  Krefeld  and  took 
the  crew  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  prize  on  board. 

As  the  Glanton  was  rising  from  the  sea  for  the  last  time  and 
then  disappearing  to  the  never-to-be-seen-again  regions,  a  second 
steamer  was  sighted  and  the  chase  began  at  once.  But  it  was  the 
Dutch  steamer  Zaanland  from  Amsterdam.  We  had  no  reasons 
for  doubting  her  movements  or  appearance.  The  captain  per- 
mitted her  to  proceed  without  even  stopping  her.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  an  Italian  that  we  saw  late  that  evening. 

1^22  October. — Although  we  had  met  three  steamers  on  this 
day,  the  next  three  days  passed  without  any  successes  at  all.  The 
Rio  Negro  and  Karlsruhe  drifted  around,  engines  stopped,  himt- 
ing  the  horizon  until  our  eyes  got  tired. 

On  22  October,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  our  Empress,  we 
celebrated  by  having  "  Sunday  routine."  After  a  short  religious 
service  the  captain  addressed  the  crew.  He  eulogized  this  Impe- 
rial Lady,  mother  of  her  country,  and  her  devotion  as  leader  of  the 
Red  Cross,  setting  a  wonderful  example  to  all  German  women. 
He  reminded  them  also  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  real  German 
mother  that  had  the  same  worries  as  other  mothers  had,  in  that 
she  had  six  sons  and  one  son-in-law,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  field. 
Three  spirited  and  heartfelt  "  Hurras  "  thundered  over  the  deep 
blue  depths  below  the  equator  in  honor  of  our  Empress  and  the 
Imperial  Family. 

On  this  day  the  result  of  our  deeds  would  be  spread  from 
Tenerifa  to  our  homes  and  to  the  entire  world !  Each  one  thought 
he  had  to  remind  the  others  of  this  fact. 

We  waited  the  whole  day  hoping  for  an  Empress'-birthday 
prize.  When,  about  10.00  p.  m.,  we  sighted  the  lights  of  a  steamer 
we  thought  our  hopes  had  been  fulfilled  at  the  last  hour.  But  the 
vessel  was  found  to  be  the  Swedish  steamer  Atlant  of  Gothenburg 
that  was  heading  to  the  southward.  We  had  to  let  her  proceed, 
and  did  it  without  even  stopping  her. 

2^  October, — As  a  reward  for  our  unsuccessful  chase,  the  next 
day  brought  us  the  English  steamer  Hurstdale  from  Liverpool 
with  4600  tons  of  corn  bound  from  Rosario  to  Bristol.  She  made 
little  work  for  us.  Just  as  she  was  half  sunk  and  making  her 
last  efforts  to  resist  her  doom,  another  steamer  was  reported,  but 
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this  time  it  was  a  Swede.    She  was  the  Annie  Johnson  of  Gothen- 
burg.   We  stopped  her  but  set  her  free  immediately. 

24  October, — Due  to  the  arrival  of  our  prize  crews  at  TeneriflEe, 
the  Englishmen  must  now  know  of  our  operations  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  South  America,  and  the  manner  and  means  in  which  we 
increased  our  coal  supply  and  planned  our  future  operations.  We 
could  therefore  assume  that  our  beat  which  we  had  patrolled  since 
I  September  would  be  carefully  searched  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  these  days  we  once  more  recognized  the 
radio  signals  of  the  English  warships  which  cruised  in  our  imme- 
diate neighborhood  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while. 

When  we  were  going  south  from  the  West  Indies  the  captain 
had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  shake  up  the  many 
English  and  French  colonial  possessions  in  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
He  especially  had  in  mind  a  joke  on  the  French  island  of  Mar- 
tinique and  the  English  Barbados.  But  at  that  time  he  had  to 
give  up  these  plans  because  he  was  not  sure  of  his  coal  supply. 
Now,  however,  he  had  taken  up  this  scheme  once  more.  You  can 
imagine  how  pleased  we  all  were  about  this. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  English  would  now  carefully  search 
our  scene  of  operations  up  to  this  time,  there  now  remained  but 
little  chance  of  our  capturing  any  more  enemy  merchant  ships. 
The  experiences  of  the  past  month  had  taught  us  that  the  English 
steamers  were  not  using  the  main  travel  lanes  very  much.  All 
of  them  were  making  great  detours.  The  number  of  neutral 
steamers  that  we  met  increased  considerably. 

Therefore  the  captain  decided  to  leave  our  old  place  for  a 
while  until  the  shipping  quieted  down  agaifi,  and  to  suddenly  bob 
up  in  the  West  Indies  to  carry  out  the  aforementioned  little  jokes. 

^5  October. — We  gathered  all  our  steamers  about  us,  Rio 
Negro,  Asuncion  and  Indrani.  Each  one  received  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  next  few  weeks.  Then  they  were  released.  The 
Fam,  our  collier,  was  the  only  one  to  follow  us  on  our  cruise  to 
the  northwestward. 

Vandyck 

26  October. — We  had  proceeded  a  good  distance  away  from 
the  active  lanes  of  travel  to  South  America  when  on  the  morning 
of  26  October,  to  our  great  surprise,  the  lookout  reported  a  steamer 
bearing  east-southeasterly,  steering  a  northerly  course.  When 
we  saw  her  high  white  upper-works  we  knew  from  a  distance 
that  she  was  a  passenger  steamer.    Then  we  recognized  the  colors 
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of  the  smoke-pipe — the  sign  of  the  firm  of  Lamport  and  Holt. 
The  steamer  was  stopped  about  1 1  o'clock.  It  was  the  Vandyck, 
the  third  largest  steamer  of  this  company,  over  10,000  tons  dis- 
placement and  cmly  three  years  old. 

The  daintiest  morsel  had  fallen  most  unexpectedly  at  our  feet ! 

In  addition  to  210  passengers,  of  which  112  were  in  the  first  or 
second  cabin,  mostly  North  Americans,  the  steamer  had  130  bags 
of  mail,  $2500  of  the  firm's  funds,  a  large  cargo  of  general  mer- 
chandise and  about  1000  tons  of  frozen  meat.  She  was  bound 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  via  Trinidad  and  Barbados. 

She  had  been  warned  against  us  by  the  Bristol.  The  captain 
had  exercised  great  caution  in  that  he  ran  darkened  at  night  and 
did  not  use  his  radio  for  six  days.  Therefore  he  was  most  sur- 
prised when  our  prize  officer  very  seriously  told  him  that  we  had 
been  waiting  for  her  since  yesterday ! 

Her  captain  was  an  old  man  and  he  lost  his  balance  due  to  this 
misfortune.  We  always  gave  the  crews  of  our  prizes  the  choice 
between  being  quartered  aboard  the  Karlsruhe  as  prisoners  of. 
war  or  of  signing  an  agreement  not  to  take  part  against  us  or  our 
allies  during  the  rest  of  this  war.  If  they  elected  the  latter,  we 
promised  to  set  them  free  as  soon  as  the  next  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  Englishmen  had  signed 
the  agreement  without  hesitation.  When  this  agreement  was  sub- 
mitted and  explained  to  the  crew  of  the  Vandyck  the  old  captain 
made  an  exciting  speech  to  his  men.  The  prize  officer  found  it 
necessary  to  report  this  to  our  captain.  The  latter  immediately 
sent  two  armed  men  aboard  the  steamer  to  take  charge  of  the 
captain.  Meantime,  however,  his  more  level-headed  officers  had 
quieted  him  so  that  this  measure  was  not  necessary.  This  was  the 
only  case  of  an  English  captain  trying  to  create  a  disturbance. 

The  passengers  had,  until  the  very  last  moment,  taken  us  for 
an  English  cruiser.  When  they  discovered  their  mistake  there 
arose  a  grand  howl.  Because  of  the  senseless  infamy  heaped  upon 
our  armies  by  the  South  American  press  (under  English-French 
control)  the  passengers  had  expected  the  worst  possible  treatment 
and  robbery  at  the  hands  of  the  "  Huns."  This  madness  was  not 
confined  to  the  between-decks  passengers,  who  are  usually  of 
ordinary  and  uneducated  extraction  and  who,  therefore,  may  be 
excused  because  of  their  ignorance.  Among  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers was  the  Columbian  diplomatic  representative  to  Argen- 
tine, a  mestino,  with  his  wife  and  child.    He  had  had  the  foresight 
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to  request  our  ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
commanders  of  all  German  warships.  This  he  presented  to  our 
prize  officer,  and,  shivering  from  head  to  foot,  he  begged  that  he, 
his  wife  and  child,  be  spared !  He  did  not  subside  for  a  long  time, 
even  after  the  captain  had  sent  Ensign  Count  Beissel  to  the 
steamer  to  attend  the  diplomat  and  his  wife. 

When  the  passengers  finally  understood  that  we  had  no  idea 
of  hurting  a  hair  on  their  heads  nor  of  taking  their  property,  the 
astonishment  was  great  and  the  gratitude  eflPusive. 

In  order  to  give  the  passengers  ample  time  to  pack  up,  the  cap- 
tain delayed  unloading  the  steamer  until  the  next  day.  Meantime 
all  our  henchmen  were  recalled  by  radio  and  they  arrived  one 
after  the  other.  Those  on  the  Vandyck  were  certainly  surprised 
to  see  the  swarm  of  ships  floating  all  around. 

The  transfer  of  baggage  was  to  commence  at  6.00  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  The  passengers  were  permitted  to  eat  one  more 
comfortable  noon  meal  on  the  Vandyck  on  the  27th.  Then  they 
were  to  follow  their  baggage  over  to  the  Asuncion  and,  along  with 
the  crews  of  the  last  three  steamers,  be  taken  to  a  neutral  harbor. 

As  our  provision  supply,  such  as  fresh  meat,  flour  and  rice  (the 
last  was  necessary  for  the  Chinese)  had  been  considerably  reduced, 
the  wonderfully  supplied  steamer  came  in  very  handy.  There- 
fore the  next  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  wholesale  transfer  of 
provisions. 

2y  October, — During  the  night  a  part  of  the  crew,  especially 
the  firemen,  got  drunk.  This  had  usually  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  other  steamers  if  the  men  were  given  sufficient  time  to  save 
as  much  of  their  rum  as  they  could.  A  drunken  sailor  from  one 
of  these  steamers  jumped  overboard  and  it  took  considerable 
trouble  to  fish  him  out  again. 

Another  thing  that  usually  happened  aboard  the  ships  was  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  a  steamer  was  captured  the  officers  lost 
control  of  their  men.  They  would  then  besiege  the  captain 
demanding  that  they  be  paid  and  attempting  to  break  into  the 
stores,  especially  if  they  thought  these  contained  alcohol.  In 
several  cases  the  prize  officer  had  to  intervene  in  order  that  their 
captain  would  be  obeyed. 

The  first  officer  of  the  Vandyck  had  re(|uested  permission  to 
superintend  the  transfer  of  the  baggage.  He  and  the  other  ship's 
officers  behaved  very  sensibly,  and  did  their  best  to  lighten  our 
work  and  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  unfortunate  passengers. 
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The  ship's  boats  had  been  packed  full  the  day  before.  Promptly 
at  6.00  a.  m.  the  first  officer  directed  that  they  be  lowered.  The 
passengers  were  watching  this  work  and  saw  a  most  surprising 
spectacle:  all  the  wooden  boats  of  the  large  and  new  passenger 
steamer  were  leaky  and  soon  filled  with  water  so  that  all  the 
baggage  was  thoroughly  soaked.  The  suffering  passengers  raged. 
They  cursed  the  first  officer  and  then  the  captain  until  they  were 
finally  quieted  by  the  officers  of  the  Karlsruhe,  who  were  watching 
the  performance. 

The  German  steamboat  then  took  the  heavy,  wet  boats  in  tow 
and,  about  noon,  the  transportation  of  baggage  was  finished. 

After  the  noon  meal  the  transfer  of  passengers  to  the  Asuncion 
began.  They  were  all  aboard  her  by  7.00  p.  m.,  including  the 
crews  of  the  steamers  Glanton  and  Hurstdale;  also  a  10  days' 
supply  of  provisions. 

The  Asuncion  was  a  much  smaller  steamer  than  the  Vandyck 
and  was  not  fitted  to  take  care  of  so  many  passengers.  The  women 
and  children  were  all  assigned  cabins,  but  as  there  were  not  enough 
of  these,  the  captain  and  the  ship's  officers  surrendered  their 
rooms  to  them.  The  men  had  to  find  places  on  deck  as  best  they 
could. 

The  captain  had  a  notice  posted  in  the  salon  and  in  the  steerage. 
In  this  notice  he  invited  attention  to  the  lies  that  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  press  which  had  caused  so  much  uneasiness  among 
the  passengers.  German  soldiers  and  sailors  would  never  rob  an 
unfortunate  traveller  of  his  property,  much  less  attempt  to  take 
his  life.  In  regard  to  the  English,  this  might  be  the  case,  as  they 
paid  their  naval  officers  and  seamen  prize  money,  that  is,  with  the 
property  of  strangers.  This  custom,  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
piracy,  was  unknown  to  the  German  Navy.  The  German  Navy 
was  accustomed  to  doing  its  duty  which  required  us  to  capture 
enemy  steamers  and  to  treat  neutral  passengers  with  every  possible 
consideration.  The  only  real  way  to  escape  inconveniences  was  to 
travel,  not  on  English,  but  on  neutral  steamers. 

This  notice  w-as  read  with  interest  and  then  widely  discussed. 
Taken  full  and  by,  the  opinions  of  the  passengers  were  not  bad. 
They  accepted  the  inevitable  in  their  predicament.  They  gave  a 
letter  to  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  their  transfer  in  which  they 
thanked  him  for  his  courteous  treatment :  "  No  one  with  reason 
could  expect  more  under  the  circumstances." 
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The  presence  of  two  American  newspaper  reporters  was  not  an 
unfortunate  thing  at  this  time. 

The  women  and  children  begged  for  souvenirs  and  especially 
wanted  Karlsruhe  cap  ribbons  and  uniform  buttons. 

After  the  Asuncion  had  received  our  mails,  Captain  Fritch  was 
ordered  to  take  her  to  Para.  He  was  to  arrive  there  on  i  Novem- 
ber. Captain  Fritch  was  very  sorry  to  have  to  leave  us.  He 
asked  me  to  tell  the  captain  that  he  would  much  rather  share  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Karlsruhe. 

The  transfer  of  provisions  from  the  Vandyck  continued  through 
the  night.  Shortly  before  midnight  lights  were  sighted.  It  was 
a  steamer  heading  directly  for  us,  so  that  we  hardly  had  to 
move  in  order  to  stop  her.  We  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  an  English  vessel  by  the  name  of  Royal  Scepter 
from  London.  She  had  noticed  the  gathering  of  ships.  That 
pleased  her  so  she  decided  to  find  out  what  was  happening  here  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean.  She  ran  straight  into  our  arms.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  she  had  a  very  valuable  neutral  cargo  of  coffee. 
This  was  estimated  to  be  worth  about  5,000,000  marks,  while  the 
steamer  herself  was  an  old  and  worn-out  craft.  The  captain 
decided,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  turn  her  loose.  About  1.30  a.  m. 
her  lights  disappeared  from  sight. 

28  October. — Early  in  the  morning,  about  6.30  o'clock,  the 
steamer  Vandyck  went  to  the  bottomless  depths. 

The  End 

29-30  October, — The  Karlsruhe  with  her  three  remaining 
steamers  set  out  for  the  West  Indies.  On  both  the  following  days 
the  bunkers  were  filled  from  the  Farn  and,  on  i  November,  we 
filled  up  again.  Then  the  Farn  was  left  behind  while  the  Rio 
Negro  and  the  Indrani  followed  us. 

2'3  November. — In  addition  to  the  jokes  on  the  English  and 
French  colonies,  the  captain  had  decided  to  institute  proceedings 
to  create  uneasiness  in  the  steamer-lanes  between  the  English 
Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

The  island  of  Barbados  was  chosen  as  the  first  objective.  Wc 
knew  that  several  large  liners  which  we  intended  to  sink  would  be 
in  this  harbor.  Nothing  would  be  more  effective  than  such  an 
undertaking  to  hurt  the  cause  of  England  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  We  were  all  anxiously  awaiting  the  events  of  the 
next  few  days.    Never  before  was  the  morale  on  board  better  than 
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during  this  period.  The  crew  had  not  been  told  as  yet  of  our 
plans.  But  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  men  thought  let  me  relate 
the  following  story :  My  boy  (servant)  had  been  seriously  ill  with 
malaria  which  he  had  contracted  in  Mexico.  He  had  just  recov- 
ered from  a  severe  attack  and  was  released  from  the  sick-bay. 
When  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  he  did  not  answer  my  question  but 
said,  "  The  sinking  of  steamers  is  very  nice,  but  time  is  hanging 
heavily  on  our  hands.  It  is  high  time  that  our  guns  got  a  chance 
to  do  something.    That  would  be  some  diversion." 

That  is  what  all  our  men  on  the  Karlsruhe  thought. 

This  good  humor  called  forth  on  4  November  a  small  feast  in 
our  mess,  although  there  might  have  been  another  reason  in  that 
our  cook  had,  after  a  long  wait,  finally  received  fresh  butter, 
frozen  poultry  and  other  costly  food  supplies  from  the  Vandyck. 
The  first  officer  directed  that  red  wine  be  served.  Our  mess 
room  was  decorated  with  the  potted  plants  and  flowers  taken  from 
the  salon  of  the  Vandyck, 

4  November, — ^About  6.30  p.  m.,  on  4  November,  H.  M.  S. 
Karlsruhe  was  in  latitude  lo**  /  North,  longitude  55**  25'  West. 

It  was  in  the  hour  just  preceding  the  short  tropical  twilight. 
The  captain  and  the  watch  officer,  Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  Freiherr 
von  Althaus,  and  the  helmsman  and  signalman  of  the  watch, 
were  on  the  navigating  bridge.  The  men  had  finished  supper  and 
were  gathering  as  usual  on  the  foc's'le  to  listen  to  the  ship's  band 
that  had  assembled  under  the  bridge.  The  commissioned  officers 
and  the  warrant  officers  were  still  at  dinner  in  their  mess  rooms 
in  the  after  part  of  the  ship  where  were  also  the  deck,  engine-room 
and  fire-room  watches,  boys,  stewards  and  cooks. 

The  steamers  Indrani  and  Rio  Negro  were  following  the  cruiser 
at  a  short  distance. 

The  first  officer  had  just  risen  from  the  table  and  some  of  the 
officers  had  decided  to  leave  the  after  end  of  the  ship  and  go  up 
on  the  cooler  bridge,  when  we  felt  a  heavy  shock,  followed  by  a 
dull  cracking  and  gnashing  as  the  ship  shuddered.  The  electric 
Iigfhts  went  out. 

The  ship  immediately  took  a  heavy  list  to  port. 

Somebody  in  the  officers'  mess  yelled  "  Torpedo  hit ! "  This 
idea  was  mechanically  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other.  We  hur- 
ried to  our  battle-stations. 
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Before  I  could  reach  the  poop,  my  station  as  second  gunnery 
officer  at  "  general  quarters,"  I  heard  the  call,  "  Qose  water-tight 
doors !  "  and  the  customary  five  short  strokes  of  the  ship's  bell. 

Ahead  of  our  bow  I  saw  the  bottom  of  a  floating  ship  which  sank 
immediately.  I  thought  it  was  some  strange  craft  with  which  we 
had  had  a  collision,  even  though  this  seemed  impossible  to  have 
occurred.  Actually,  however,  it  was  the  forward  half  of  our 
own  ship. 

A  powerful  explosion  had  blown  H.  M.  S.  Karlsruhe  into  halves. 

The  place  where  the  explosion  occurred  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  which  included  that  part  of  the  ship  from  the  bow 
to  the  forward  smoke-pipe,  also  the  navigating  bridge  and  fore- 
mast, must  have  been  blown  to  atoms.    No  one  saw  a  piece  of  it. 

The  forward  part,  with  the  majority  of  the  crew,  sank  after  a 
very  few  minutes.  Only  a  few  men,  most  of  whom  had  been 
thrown  a  good  distance  away,  could  be  saved  by  the  after  end  of 
the  ship  and  their  boats.  All  of  them  were  more  or  less  seriously 
burned  or  mutilated. 

The  after  end,  in  which  all  the  water-tight  doors  had  been 
closed,  remained  afloat  for  about  20  minutes.  This  fact,  a  glowing 
testimonial  to  our  ship's  material  and  the  German  construction, 
was  the  main  reason  we  few  remaining  ones  were  saved. 

The  two  accompanying  steamers  saw  the  catastrophe,  saw  a 
column  of  flame  100  meters  high,  and  hastened  to  do  all  they 
could ;  they  came  up  at  high  speed  and  lowered  all  their  boats. 

Our  own  boats  were  quickly  lowered  and  assisted  the  steamers' 
boats  in  searching  the  unfortunate  spot  for  any  survivors. 

After  the  first  officer  and  the  engineer  officer  on  watch  had 
inspected  all  the  lower  compartments  in  the  ship  and  had  made 
sure  that  there  were  no  more  aboard,  the  last  boat,  full  of  officers, 
left  the  ship.  We  had  hardly  gone  100  meters  from  the  ship  when 
her  stern  lifted  straight  up  out  of  the  water  so  that  we  could 
distinctly  see  her  propellers  and  rudder.  The  boats  were  still 
hunting  for  swimmers,  but  when  the  rest  of  H.  M.  S.  Karlsruhe 
shot  suddenly  down  to  the  depths  all  the  men  in  the  boats  gave 
three  "  Hurras !  "  to  her  and  to  our  comrades. 

Then  all  was  quiet  in  our  little  circle.  A  heavy  load  of  pain 
and  sorrow  lay  upon  us,  and  before  us  were  the  questions :  How  ? 
and  Why  ? 

These  questions  will  never  be  answered. 

The  catastrophe  had  befallen  us  so  suddenly  and  with  such 
force  that  we  had  no  time  to  make  clear  estimates  of  the  reasons 
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or  results.  By  and  by  when  all  the  survivors  were  assembled  on 
the  Rio  Negro  and  it  was  seen  how  many  of  our  comrades  were 
missing>  and  when  it  was  settled  beyond  doubt  that  our  captain, 
that  excellent  man,  honored  and  respected  by  all,  had  drowned 
with  our  good  ship,  then  we  all  began  to  understand  the  extent  of 
our  losses  and  how  hard  this  accident  had  hit  us. 

Each  man  on  board  ship  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  end  of 
our  war  cruise  would  come  some  day,  and  all  hoped  that  it 
would  be  in  battle  with  the  hated  enemy,  proving  that  German 
patriotism  and  devotion  are  not  empty  words.  How  else  could 
the  end  come  ? 

The  Return  Home 

The  search  for  survivors  of  the  sunken  vessel  was  given  up  as 
useless  on  the  following  morning. 

What  should  be  done  next  ? 

The  answer  was  not  hard  to  find.  There  were  two  courses  of 
action  open  to  us ;  We  had  to  make  an  effort  to  place  ourselves 
and  our  men  at  the  disposal  of  our  Fatherland  as  soon  as  possible. 
Also  we  had  to  conceal  the  loss  of  the  cruiser  as  long  as  possible. 
The  English  could  not  possibly  know  of  it.  Lord  be  praised !  The 
excellent  work  of  H.  M.  S.  Karlsruhe  had  severely  damaged  the 
English  trade  on  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  causing  no  end  of 
uneasiness.  Until  the  arrival  of  our  cruiser  squadron,  which  was 
very  indefinite  as  yet,  there  was  no  other  ship  available  to  replace 
our  cruiser.  The  sinking  of  H.  M.  S.  Karlsruhe  would  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  English  and  then  all  the  results  of  our  work 
would  have  gone  to  naught  at  one  stroke.  But  if  we  were  able 
to  keep  her  loss  a  secret  the  uneasiness  in  English  commercial 
circles  would  continue  for  another  month.  A  considerable  number 
of  English  warships  were  detailed  to  search  for  us,  which  was 
another  advantage  for  our  cruiser  squadron. 

The  idea  of  trying  to  join  the  cruiser  squadron  was  dropped. 
We  were  soon  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  attempt 
to  break  through  to  Germany. 

There  were  several  ways  of  carrying  out  this  plan.  We  might 
proceed  to  some  neutral  American  harbor  and  then  each  individual 
could  have  undertaken  to  make  the  dangerous  trip  back  home. 
Or  we  might  proceed  on  our  own  steamers  direct  to  Europe  and 
attempt  to  go  straight  to  Germany. 

After  a  short  argument  we  decided  on  the  latter  course.  Getting 
back  via  America  was  very  doubtful.    We  did  not  have  the  neces- 
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sary  clothes.  Our  outer  garments  were  so  noticeable  (uniforms) 
that  we  would  most  certainly  have  been  recognized  and  interned. 
We  also  had  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  English- did  not 
hesitate  to  take  German  citizens  and  people  of  questionable 
citizenship  off  neutral  ships.  Above  all,  however,  the  minute  we 
arrived  in  a  neutral  harbor  the  secrecy  of  the  Karlsruhe  s  loss 
would  be  broken.  Even  if  our  hundred-odd  men  were  able  to 
keep  absolute  silence — past  experience  had  taught  us  how  difficult 
this  really  is! — we  still  could  not  expect  that  much  of  the  Qiinese 
on  the  Indrani.    This  last  consideration  decided  the  question. 

We  could  now  divide  our  crew  between  the  two  steamers.  If 
one  were  captured  we  still  had  a  chance  for  the  other  half  to  get 
through.  Should  the  English  capture  both  steamers — we  were 
absolutely  helpless ! — that  would  have  been  fine  business  for  them ; 
and  we  could  not  begrudge  them  that  chance. 

So  we  decided  to  sink  the  Indrani  as  soon  as  we  had  thoroughly 
filled  up  for  the  long  cruise.  Then  the  Rio  Negro  steamed 
northward. 

While  underway  we  picked  up  a  variety  of  reports,  good  and 
bad.  Our  cruiser  squadron  had  won  a  victory  over  the  English 
at  Coronel ;  the  efficient  Emdcn  had  met  her  end. 

As  we  steamed  into  the  northern  latitudes  the  scarcity  of  clothes 
was  felt.  Of  course,  the  steamer  crew  helped  us  out  most  willingly 
as  far  as  possible.    But  we  were  too  many  for  them. 

Our  seamen  made  clothes  for  themselves  out  of  old  canvas  and 
woolen  coverlets.  The  results,  however*  were  more  apparent  than 
real ;  the  men  looked  picturesque,  some  like  characters  in  fables, 
some  like  comedians,  but  all  froze  just  the  same. 

We  had  decided  to  head  for  Norway  and  wait  there  until  we 
picked  up  some  reports  and  news  (for  instance,  concerning  the 
English  watch  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Skagerrak)  and  then 
act  accordingly,  i.  e,,  whether  the  individuals  would  proceed  home 
overland  via  Norway  and  Sweden^  or  whether  we  would  take  our 
steamers  on  in  lo  Kiel  or  Wilhelmshaven. 

Not  having  received  any  important  reports,  and  without  having 
sighted  a  single  enemy  vessel,  we  arrived  at  a  Norwegian  harbor 
in  the  forenoon  of  29  November  after  a  journey  of  practically 
four  weeks. 

We  had  broken  throttgh !  The  English  blockade  lines  were 
behind  us.  Were  the  efficient  Britishers  asleep?  Or  was  it  the 
ler  and  the  high  seas  which  we  experienced  that  were 
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too  much  for  their  famous  seamanship?    All  our  dreams  of  the 
barbed-wire  fences  around  English  prison  camps  had  vanished. 

I  chose  to  continue  my  journey  overland  with  Ensign  of 
Reserves  Eyring.  There  was  always  danger  that  the  steamer 
Rio  Negro  might  be  taken  on  the  last  leg  of  her  cruise.  It  was  not 
possible  for  our  men  to  make  the  overland  trip  in  their  clothes 
without  exciting  suspicion,  so  they  had  to  be  taken  along  on  the 
steamer. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I  would  safely  reach  home  with  the 
most  important  reports,  especially  my  war  diary  which,  except  for 
a  few  official  papers  that  I  was  able  to  rescue  on  4  November,  con- 
stituted the  only  record  of  the  cruise  and  fate  of  the  Karlsruhe, 
On  4  December,  a  beautiful  sunshiny  winter  day,  the  two  of  us 
arrived  on  German  territory  at  Sasznitz  and  were  arrested  by  the 
first  German  landsturmer  that  we  met. 

A  few  days  later  we  heard  the  good  news  that  the  Rio  Negro 
had  dropped  anchor  in  German  territory. 


ROSTER  OF  OFFICERS  ON  H.  M.  S.  KARLSRUHE 

Order 
of  Se- 
niority 

Rank 

Commander. .  . 
Lieutenant 

Lieut.  (J.  G.) . . 
Ensign 

Enc.  TJent . 

Name 

Duties  and  Other  Remarks 

I 
2 

Erich  Kohler 

Studt 

Commanding.  Died  4  Nov.,  '14. 
I  St  Officer. 

3 

4 

5 

Thierfelder 

V.  dem  Borne 

Aust^ 

Navigator.   Later  commanded 

**Kronprinz  Wilhelm." 
Gunnery  Officer. 
Adjutant. 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 

12 
13 

Wilhelm  Schroder. 

V.  Althaus 

Kurt  Schwarz. 
Vanselow. 
Dittmer. 
Count  Beissel  v. 

Gymnich. 
Eyssen. 
Grabe 

Torpedo  and  Prize  Officer. 
Radio  Officer.  Died  4  Nov.,  '14. 

Chief  Engineer. 

Ship's  Doctor. 

Ship's  Pay  Officer. 

Rec'd  from  **Kronprinz    Wil- 

14   Eni.Lt.  (j.  G.) 
^5    Eng.  Ens 

16  |Lt.  (Doctor)... 

17  Pay  Lt.    (J.  G.) 

18  :Lt.    (Reserves) 

Merk. 
Beck. 

Warnecke 

Meinhardt 

Frese 

19    Ens. 

Eyring 

helm." 
Rec'd    from    'Kronprinz  Wil- 

20 

.. 

Hentchel 

helm." 
Rec'd   from   "Kronprinz  Wil- 

21 

Hoppe 

helm." 
"^Temporarily      aboard      from 
J      auxiliary  cruisers. 

22 

Gundlach 

*  Author  of  this  book. 
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COMMON  SENSE  IN  WAR' 

By  Spenser  Wilkinson 

Chichele  Professor  of  Military  History,  Oxford 


There  have  been  of  late  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  proper 

use  to  be  made  of  the  fleet,  discussions  which  reveal  uncertainty 

about  the  aim  and  scope  of  naval  warfare.    The  report  of  the 

Dardanelles  Commission  disclosed  uncertainty  of  this  kind  among 

those  who,  during  the  term  of  the  late  government,  had  authority 

over  the  conduct  of  the  war.     That  the  functions  of  the  fleet 

should  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  especially  in  high  quarters,  is  nothing 

less  than  a  national  danger,  for  a  mistaken  employment  of  this 

powerful  and  costly  force  might  lead  to  defeat  and  even  to  the 

collapse  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  objective  of  a  navy  is  the  enemy's  navy.  This  funda- 
mental principle  was  laid  down  independently  of  each  other  by 
the  two  clearest  thinkers  who  have  written  systematically  about 
naval  warfare,  by  Admiral  Philip  Colonib  in  his  "  Naval  Warfare," 
and  by  Captain  Mahan  in  his  **  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  His- 
tory" In  the  judgment  of  these  two  writers,  so  long  as  a  hostile 
navy  exists,  no  objective  other  than  that  navy  can  be  pursued, 
except  at  a  hazard  which  ought  not  to  be  run.  What  does  a  man 
mean  when,  speaking  of  war,  he  refers  to  risks  that  ought  not  to  be 
'^n?  Is  not  war  made  up  of  danger,  of  risk,  of  hazard  ?  How  are 
^'e  to  know  what  risks  are  to  be  taken,  and  what  not?  That 
^nere  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  the  masters 
^f  the  business.  "  Do  not  imagine,"  wrote  Nelson,  on  the  2d  of 
My,  1804,  "  I  am  one  of  those  hot-brained  people  who  fight  at  an 
immense  disadvantage  without  an  adequate  object."  "  Battles 
^ght  not  to  be  given,"  wrote  Napoleon,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
^°09,  "  unless  one  can  reckon  in  one's  favor  70  chances  of  suc- 
^^  out  of  100."    In  other  words,  the  general  or  the  admiral  who 

I^eprinted  by  consent  from  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Sep- 
tember, 191 7, 
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of  his  own  accord  engages  in  battle  without  a  reasonable  certainty 
of  success  does  not  know  his  business.  An  attack  of  ships  upon 
forts  is  an  operation  which  naval  writers  regard  as  tabooed.  It 
is  an  improper  use  of  tools.  It  is  employing  ships  for  a  purpose 
for  which  they  are  not  suited.  A  ship  is  like  an  eggshell  full  of 
men  and  machinery ;  a  comparatively  small  number  of  hits  by  great 
projectiles  will  sink  it,  a  sufficient  number  of  explosions  of  smaller 
projectiles  will  cripple  the  machinery  and  disable  the  greater  part 
of  the  crew.  A  ship  offers  a  large,  visible  and  vulnerable  target. 
Fortifications  on  land  are  made  to  stand  a  great  deal  of  pounding, 
even  by  heavy  projectiles.  A  land  battery  offers  a  target  only  a 
few  feet  high,  difficult  to  distinguish  and  very  hard  to  hit.  It  may 
be  hit  a  great  many  times  without  damage  to  the  guns,  which  will 
probably  be  invisible  and  almost  impossible  to  locate.  Accord- 
ingly, the  damage  which  may  be  inflicted  on  the  fort  is  quite  incom- 
mensurate with  the  loss  which  will  probably  be  suffered  by  the 
ships.  Common  sense,  therefore,  suggests  that  the  experiment 
should  not  be  undertaken.  Its  most  probable  result  is  that  a 
number  of  ships  and  men  will  be  lost  for  nothing,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  likely  to  be  not  only  defeat  in  the  engagement  but  the 
loss  of  forces  which  might,  had  they  been  preserved,  have  turned 
the  balance  in  some  sea  fight  upon  which  the  issue  of  the  war 
possibly  depends.  The  risk  which  ought  not  to  be  run  is  that  of 
losing  not  only  the  battle  but  the  war. 

The  attack  by  ships  upon  forts  being  forbidden  by  common 
sense,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  government  should  order  such 
an  operation.  Yet  this  tabooed  experiment  was  three  times  under- 
taken by  the  late  government.  The  result  of  these  and  of  subse- 
quent operations  was  so  disastrous  that  Parliament  took  the 
extraordinary  step  of  passing  an  act  which  ordered  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  origin,  inception  and  conduct  of  the  operations 
in  and  about  the  Dardanelles,  and  which  enjoined  the  publication 
of  the  commission's  report.  The  first  installment  of  the  report 
had  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  doubt  in  the  public  mind  concern- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  organization  of  the  government  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  But  it  did  not  relieve  the  doubt  by  the  suggestion 
of  a  better  system,  so  that  the  problem  was  not  solved.  The  com- 
missioners began  their  report  by  pointing  out  that  they  would 
exceed  the  scope  of  their  functions  if  they  were  to  examine  Ac 
measures  necessary  to  remedy  the  administrative  defects  revealed 
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by  their  inquiry.  They  ended  it  by  the  suggestion  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  public  who  might  read  the  report  should  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  This  was  probably  the  right  course  for  a  commission, 
which  has  neither  the  machinery  of  judicial  procedure,  inasmuch 
as  those  whose  conduct  is  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  are  not  repre- 
sented by  advocates,  nor  the  peculiar  kind  of  skill  which  is  the 
qualification  for  scientific  investigation.  Moreover,  the  commis- 
sion is  still  at  work,  and  its  report  is  far  from  complete.  Yet 
what  the  nation  needed  and  desired  was  to  discover  the  defects 
in  its  system  of  government  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  the  remedy  for  those  defects.  I  venture  then  to  ask 
the  reader  to  accompany  me  in  accepting  the  commission's  invi- 
tation to  use  the  materials  supplied  in  its  report  in  an  attempt 
to  find  out  how  the  mistake  came  to  be  made,  and  how  such  mis- 
takes can  be  prevented. 

In  every  war  all  the  important  decisions  are  made  by  the  supreme 
executive  authority,   which   is   responsible  to   the  nation    for  them.     It 
stands  or  falls  by  success  or  failure  in  war,  naturally  enough,  for  the 
nation  stands  or  falls  by  the  issue  of  a  war,  an  issue  for  which  it  always 
holds  its  government  responsible.    Everyone  else  simply  obeys  the  govern- 
ment   In  our  constitution  the  executive  power,  vested  in  the  King,  is 
exercised  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet,  and   for  that  advice, 
which  means  for  every  act  of  each  member  and  of  all  his  subordinates,  the 
Cabinet  is  responsible  to  Parliament.     There  are  thus  only  two  respon- 
sibilities, that  of  the  Cabinet  to  Parliament,  and  of  every  official,  including 
every  single  Minister,  to  the  Cabinet.     The  decisions  that  fix  the   size 
of  the  army  and  navy,  that  determine  how  much  of  the  army  or  navy 
shall  be  used  in  each  theater  of  war,  who  shall  command  each  portion, 
and  what  mission  he  is  to  fulfil,  are  decisions  of  the  Cabinet  as  a  body. 
But  these  decisions,  taken  together,  constitute  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
None  of  them  is  ever  taken  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
if  any  of  them  were  challenged  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  condemned 
by  that  body  the  Cabinet  would  fall. 

How,  then,  can  a  Cabinet  rightly  decide  such  technical  questions  as 
the  number  of  battleships,  or  of  divisions,  to  be  kept,  the  choice  of  theaters 
of  war,  of  objectives  and  of  commanders,  and  the  force  to  be  placed 
under  the  orders  of  each  of  them?  Just  in  the  same  way  as  a  man 
decides  his  own  affairs  when  they  involve  professional  skill.  He  chooses 
a  doctor,  a  surgeon,  or  a  lawyer;  listens  to  what  the  professional  man 
proposes,  and  then  decides  to  the  best  of  his  common  sense  whether  he 
will  take  the  medicine,  consent  to  the  operation  on  his  child,  or  proceed 
with  the  action  in  chancery.  The  Cabinet  in  the  same  way  considers  the 
suggestions  made  by  its  generals  or  admirals,  and  decides  to  adopt,  to 
reject,  or  to  modify  them.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  best  they  can  as  to  the  skill  of  their  naval  and  military 
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officers,  and  to  back  their  judgment  about  them  and  their  ideas  by  staking 
the  national  existence  on  the  issue.* 

The  usual  practice  of  a  large  committee  is  to  have  any  impor- 
tant branch  of  its  work  prepared  by  a  special  sub-committee. 
When  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  the  pre-existing  arrange- 
ments had  been  thrown  out  of  gear,  partly  by  troubles  arising  out 
of  Irish  affairs,  and  partly  because  the  principal  military  officers 
were  told  off  to  the  expeditionary  force  which  was  sent  to  France. 
But  new  arrangements  were  quickly  improvised,  by  which  business 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  two  sub- 
committees. One  of  these,  called  the  War  Council,  consisted  of 
12  members,  of  whom  seven  were  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  others  were  Mr.  Balfour;  the  First  Sea  Lord,  Lord  Fisher; 
Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson;  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  Sir  James  Wolfe  Murray ;  and  the  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sir  Maurice  Hankey.  This  War  Council  is  perhaps  not 
quite  accurately  described  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
because  a  minority  of  its  members  were  not  Cabinet  Ministers. 
But  for  practical  purposes  the  distinction  does  not  matter.  For 
the  War  Council  the  business  was  prepared  by  a  small  sub- 
committee, a  triumvirate,  composed  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Asquith ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Lord  Kitchener ;  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Churchill. 

This  triumvirate  was  a  close  approximation  to  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment for  the  management  of  a  war.  In  1892  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  I,  in  an  essay  which  represented  the  results  of  our  joint  study 
of  "  Imperial  Defence,"  reached  the  conclusions  that 

the  first  requirement  of  a  sound  system  is  a  general  who  can  be  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  advising  the  Cabinet  upon  the  conduct  of  war,  and  with 
the  actual  management  of  campaigns.  To  have  such  an  officer  is  indis- 
pensable, for  it  is  an  elementary  truth  that  war  can  never  be  well  conducted 

by  a  committee Any  satisfactory  Admiralty  system  will  provide  a 

competent  naval  adviser  for  the  Cabinet We  attach  the  highest 

importance  to  the  common  action  of  the  military  and  of  the  naval  authori- 
ties in  the  consideration  of  Imperial  defence.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  will  be  possible  to  secure  unity  of  design  in  defence  so  long  as  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  are  separately  represented  in  the  Cabinet' 
The  difficulty  would  be  overcome  if  it  became  the  practice  for  one  Minister 
to  hold  both  offices. 

'  IVestminster  Gazette,  May  29,  191 5. 

"This  refers  not  to  the  professional  advisers  but  to  the  political  heads  of 
the  two  existing  offices. 
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Our  great  object  was,  if  possible,  to  put  before  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  national  affairs  a  conception  of  defence  which 
embodied  views  as  to  which  there  was  full  agreement  between 
those  who  had  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject.     The 
passages  just  quoted  proved  to  fulfil  this  condition,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1894,  a  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  leading  statesmen  of 
all  parties  bearing  the  signatures,  not  only  of  the  authors  of 
"  Imperial  Defence,"  but  also  of  General  Sir  George  Qiesney  and 
Mr.  Amold-Forster,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  representatives 
in  Parliament  of  the  effort  to  induce  the  nation  to  make  reasonable 
preparation  for  possible  conflict.    The  substance  of  that  memo- 
randum was  the  following  passage : 

In  order  to  secure  the  special  consideration  by  the  Cabinet  of  national 
defence  as  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  administration  cither  of  the 
navy  or  of  the  army  we  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  one  and  the 
same  Minister  to  the  two  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
Rrst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  the  amalgamation,  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  of  these  two  offices. 

We  would  further  suggest  that  the  Cabinet  should  select  for  each 
service  an  officer  whose  professional  judgment  commands  its  confidence, 
to  be  at  once  the  responsible  adviser  of  the  Cabinet  upon  all  questions 
regarding  the  conduct  of  war  so  far  as  his  own  service  is  concerned,  and 
the  principal  executive  officer  of  that  service. 

We  understand  by  a  responsible  adviser  one  who  stands  or  falls  by 
the  advice  which  he  gives.  He  would,  of  course,  have  at  his  disposal. 
in  the  formation  of  his  views,  the  best  assistance  which  the  professional 
staff  of  the  navy  or  of  the  army  could  supply.  But  the  opinion  which, 
after  mature  consideration,  he  would  submit  to  the  Cabinet  and  formally 
record,  would  be  his  own,  and  would  be  given  in  his  own  name.* 

The  objects  proposed  by  the  authors  of  this  paper  were,  first, 
that  the  Prime  Minister  himself  should  attend  to  the  national 
business  of  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  war  and,  secondly,  to 
find  some  means  of  securing  that  the  principles  of  war  should 
be  constantly  kept  before  him.*  He  was  to  have  the  best  pro- 
Imperial  Defence."    2d  Edition.     Appendix  II. 

1  use  the  phrase  "  principles  of  war  "  because  it  was  a  favorite  expres- 
sion of  Napoleon's  throughout  his  career.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  the 
"high"  or  "sublime  parts  of  war"  and  sometimes  of  "my  system."  Of 
all  these  terms  the  modern  name  is  the  theory  of  war.  What  the  theory  of 
war  is  and  what  service  it  can  render  to  the  nation  I  discussed  in  a  lecture 
ddivered  at  Oxford  in  February,  1916  (published  under  the  title  "  The  Way 
to  Victory"  by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co.),  to  which  I  venture  to  refer 
readers  interested  in  a  subject  which  cannot  be  properly  treated  in  the  space 
here  at  my  disposal. 
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fessional  advice,  of  which  the  only  possible  meaning  is  that  his 
advisers  should  be  exponents  of  the  principles  or  theory  of  war. 
Everything  depended,  of  course,  upon  the  distinctness  with  which 
each  of  these  advisers  should  realize  that  his  function  was  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  theory,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  which  the  Great  Staff,  in  the  one  case  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  the  other  the  War  Office,  must  needs  be  the 
repository. 

As  a  fact,  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  theory  and  of  its  application  to  the  problem  of  the 
Dardanelles,  which  was  indeed  familiar  to  all  persons  who  had 
paid  any  special  attention  to  the  subject.  The  Dardanelles,  the 
Bosjrfiorus,  and  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  are  among  the  famous 
places  of  the  world,  familiar  to  readers  of  history  and  travels.  In 
1807  a  British  fleet  made  its  way  through  the  Dardanelles  past 
the  forts,  and  reached  Constantinople.  There  the  admiral  found 
himself  unable  to  do  anything  against  the  city,  and  reluctantly 
made  his  way  back  through  the  Dardanelles,  with  heavy  loss.  In 
1836  the  Dardanelles  were  surveyed  for  the  Sultan  by  a  Prussian 
captain,  von  Moltke,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  the  forts 
were  properly  armed,  no  fleet  could  ever  pass  them,  and  that  to 
land  an  army  and  take  the  forts  in  rear  would  be  far  from  easy. 
This  opinion  was  well  known,  for  its  author  was  afterwards  the 
greatest  general  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  account  of 
the  Dardanelles  was  published  in  a  popular  and  widely  read 
volume.  In  1896  professional  opinion  on  the  subject  was  summed 
up  as  follows : 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  a  civilized  power  so  to  fortify  the  Darda- 
nelles that  their  passage  by  a  hostile  fleet  would  be  impracticable,  and 
that  the  works  covering  them  would  form  a  first-class  fortress  not  to  be 
taken,  except  after  a  protracted  siege.* 

In  1914  there  was  every  probability  that  these  fortifications  had 
been  put  in  order  during  one  of  the  periods  when  the  late  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  was  a  pasha  supervising  the  Turkish  Army. 
At  the  end  of  1914  there  was  a  further  probability  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Government  had  been  specially  directed  to 
these  forts  by  the  brief  bombardment  of  the  outer  forts  carried 
out  on  the  3d  of  November  under  orders  from  the  Admiralty 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  War  Council. 

•  National  Review,  November,  1896. 
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In  quite  recent  times  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  had 
more  than  once  caused  the  problem  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  be  carefully  studied-  In  1904  Lord  Fisher  satis- 
fied himself  "  that  even  with  military  co-operation  the  operation 
was  mightily  hazardous."  In  1906  the  General  Staff  at  the  War 
Office  reported  that  "military  opinion,  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  coast  defence,  will  be  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  naval  view  that  unaided  action  by  the  fleet,  bearing 
in  mind  the  risks  involved,  is  much  to  be  deprecated."  In  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  Mr.  Churchill,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  ordered, 
with  Lord  Kitchener,  that  two  naval  and  two  military  officers 
should  work  out  a  plan  for  seizing  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  (with 
a  Greek  army)  in  order  to  admit  a  British  fleet  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  A  day  or  two  later  he  received  a  military  memorandum 
saying,  "  An  attack  upon  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  from  the  sea  side 
(outside  of  the  Straits)  is  likely  to  prove  an  extremely  difficult 
operation." 

Thus,  the  two  offices  concerned  had  fulfilled  their  function 
of  applying  the  theory  of  war  to  the  particular  problem  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  The  War  Council  appears  to  have  been  not 
quite  so  happy.  In  December,  1914,  its  Secretary  circulated  to  the 
members  of  the  War  Council  a  memorandum,  in  which  it  was 
suggested  that  there  was  a  deadlock  in  the  western  theater  of 
war,  and  that  Germany  could  best  be  struck  by  a  blow  directed 
in  the  first  instance  against  Turkey.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mission tells  us  that  at  this  time  the  members  of  the  War 
Council,  apparently  the  professional  members,  were  divided  into 
two  schools,  one  of  which  held  that  all  efforts  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  western  theater  of  war,  at  any  rate  until  it  was  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  there  was  there  no  possibility  of  success,  while 
the  other  held  that  a  fresh  campaign  should  be  opened  against 
Turkey  and  Austria.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  which 
of  these  two  schools  was  inspired  by  the  theory  of  war.  Napoleon, 
writing  at  St.  Helena  about  the  campaign  of  1800,  said : 

A  plan  of  campaign  ought  to  have  foreseen  all  that  the  enemy  can 
do  and  contain  the  means  of  frustrating  it.  In  this  campaign  the  frontier 
of  Germany  was  the  predominant  frontier ;  the  frontier  of  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa  was  the  secondary  frontier.  The  events  which  might  happen  in 
Italy  would  have  no  direct,  immediate,  and  necessary  action  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  Rhine,  while  the  events  that  might  happen  in  Germany 
would  have  a  necessary  and  immediate  action  upon  Italy.    Consequently, 
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the  First  Consul  united  all  the  forces  of  the  Republic  on  the  predominant 
frontier. 

In  January,  191 5,  not  only  was  the  western  front  the  predominant 
frontier,  but  it  was  the  only  frontier  upon  which  all  the  forces  of 
France  and  England  could  be  united.  The  proposal  for  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale  through  Turkey,  attributed  by  Lord  Fisher 
to  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  and,  apparently,  favored  by  Lord  Fisher 
himself,  violated  the  first  principle  of  war,  which  is  to  concentrate 
all  efforts  both  in  time  and  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  191 5  the  German  assaults  in  the  west  had 
been  checked.  Their  great  attacks  on  Ypres  had  failed.  But  the 
new  armies  which  were  forming  in  England  had  not  yet  taken 
the  field.  In  the  east  the  Russians  had  the  better  of  the  Austrians, 
but  were  not  doing  well  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Turkey.  Bul- 
garia was  neutral,  and  there  was  reasonable  uneasiness  about  her 
possible  attitude. 

The  bombardment  of  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  was  begun 
on  the  19th  of  February.  It  was  authorized  by  the  Cabinet  on 
the  17th  or  1 8th  of  February,  when  "  the  Prime  Minster  conveyed 
to  the  Cabinet  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  War  Council.  It 
was  accepted  by  them  without  question,  criticism,  or  discussion 
of  any  kind."  The  decision  of  the  War  Council  which  the  Cabinet 
thus  endorsed  without  question  was  formed  at  two  meetings. 
The  first  was  held  on  the  13th  of  January.    On  this  occasion 

Mr.  Churchill  said  that  he  had  exchanged  telegrams  with  Vice  Admiral 
Garden,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles.  The  sense  of  Admiral 
Garden's  reply  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  rush  the  Dardanelles,  but 
that  in  his  opinion  it  might  be  possible  to  demolish  the  forts  one  by  one. 
His  proposal  was  first  to  concentrate  his  fire  on  the  entrance  forts.  After 
they  were  demolished  he  would  proceed  to  deal  with  the  inner  forts,  then 
attack  from  the  Straits  and  from  the  sea  side  of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 
The  plan  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Dardanelles  forts  arc  armed 
mainly  with  old  guns  of  only  35  caliber.  These  would  be  outranged  by 
the  guns  of  the  ships,  which  would  effect  their  object  without  going  into 
range. 

Mr.  Churchill  gave  details  of  the  force  to  be  employed,  and 
went  on : 

The  Admiralty  were  studying  the  question,  and  beHeved  that  a  plan  could 
be  made  for  systematically  reducing  all  the  forts  within  a  few  weeks.  Once 
the  forts  were  reduced  the  mine  fields  would  be  cleared,  and  the  fleet 
would  proceed  up  to  Gonstantinople  and  destroy  the  Goeben. 
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Lord  Kitchener  thought  the  plan  was  worth  trying.  We  could  leave  off 
the  bombardment  if  it  did  not  prove  effective. 

There  was,  apparently,  no  other  speech.  Lord  Fisher,  Sir 
Arthur  Wilson,  and  Sir  James  Murray  remained  silent,  and  the 
decision  was  taken  in  the  following  terms :  "  The  Admiralty 
should  prepare  for  a  naval  expedition  in  February  to  bombard 
and  take  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  with  Constantinople  as  its 
objective." 

The  second  meeting  of  the  War  Council  was  held  on  the  28th 
of  January.  The  decision  taken  was  identical  with  that  adopted 
at  the  first  meeting.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Sir 
Maurice  Hankey's  note,  of  which  one  version  appears  in  the  com- 
mission's report,  and  further  details  in  that  of  Mr.  Roch,  Mr. 
Churchill  advocated  and  Lord  Kitchener  supported  the  measure 
proposed.    The  arguments  used  are  recorded  as  follows : 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  were  that 
(i)  It  would  cut  the  Turkish  Army  in  two. 

(2)  It  would  put  Constantinople  under  our  control. 

(3)  It  would  finally  settle  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria  and  the  whole  of  the 
Balkans.    (This  appears  to  have  been  said  by  Lord  Grey.) 

(4)  It  would  give  us  the  advantage  of  having  the  Russian  wheat,  enabling 
Russia  to  resume  exports  (this  would  restore  Russian  exchanges  which 
were  falling  owing  to  her  inability  to  export,  and  causing  great  embar- 
rassment). 

(5)  It  would  open  a  passage  to  the  Danube. 

(6)  If  successful,  its  effect  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  successful 
campaign  fought  with  the  new  armies. 

(7)  One  merit  of  the  scheme  was  that  if  satisfactory  progress  was  not 
made  the  attack  could  be  broken  off. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  a  successful  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  concluded  by 
saying  that  "  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  helpful  operation.'* 
^Ir.  Churchill  then  said  that  the  naval  commander-in-chief  in 
the  Mediterranean  had  expressed  his  belief  that  it  could  be  done. 
He  required  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  to  accomplish  it.  The 
necessary  ships  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  Dardanelles. 
The  real  difficulties  would  begin  when  the  outer  forts  had  been 

silenced,  and  it  became  necessary  to  attack  the  Narrows 

He  explained  the  plan  of  attack  on  a  map. 

Nothing  more  was  said  relevant  to  the  operation.  The  project 
was  not  criticized,  and  all  the  naval  officers  were  silent. 
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It  is  quite  intelligible  that  those  members  of  the  coimcil  who 
had  had  no  training  in  the  science  and  art  of  war  should  be 
impressed  with  what  was  said  at  these  meetings.  Mr.  ChurchiU's 
speech  on  the  13th,  giving  the  views  of  Vice  Admiral  Garden, 
must  have  seemed,  in  the  silence  of  the  admirals  present,  to  repre- 
sent the  professional  opinion  of  the  navy.  There  was  no  one 
to  tell  the  council  that  the  notion  of  the  naval  guns  demolishing 
the  forts  while  out  of  range  of  them  was  in  flat  contradiction  to 
the  views  of  coast-defence  officers,  which  seem  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  War  Office  paper  of  1906.  The  silence  of  the 
admirals  was  taken  to  imply  approval,  and  rightly  so,  for  all  the 
non-professional  members  had  been  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Imperial  Defence,  where  it  was  well  understood  that  the  silence 
of  a  naval  or  military  officer  implied  concurrence  with  the  view 
expressed  by  his  political  chief.  The  political  members  might 
perhaps  discount  Mr.  Churchill  as  one  of  their  own  class.  But  he 
appeared  to  be  speaking  for  the  Admiralty  and  to  represent  the 
naval  judgment;  above  all  he  was  warmly  supported  by  Lord 
Kitchener,  whose  force  of  character  and  great  reputation  lent 
immense  weight  to  whatever  he  said.  Thus  the  plan  was  carried 
without  criticism,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  that  of  the 
seven  advantages  claimed  the  seventh  was  not  very  promising, 
and  the  other  six  were  chickens  that  could  hardly  be  hatched  before 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  a  feat  that  no  one  can  have  thought 
likely  to  be  accomplished  without  an  army.  The  naval  officers  who 
were  present  have  subsequently  been  examined  by  the  commis- 
sion and  have  excused  their  silence  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  their  duty  to  express  disagreement  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  But  in  that  case  what  was  the  use  of  their 
presence?  What  was  its  object  if  not  to  ensure  that  the  theory 
of  naval  war  in  its  application  to  the  plan  proposed  should  be 
brought  home  to  the  political  members  ?  What  escape  have  they 
from  the  dilemma  that  either  they  had  not  mastered  the  subject, 
or,  if  they  had,  had  sat  silent  while  a  wrong  decision  was  made? 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  two  meetings  is  that  the 
direction  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Crown  cannot 
safely  be  left  to  a  committee  of  political  leaders,  however  distin- 
guished, without  an  adequate  guarantee  that  before  they  make 
a  decision  they  will  have  had  before  them  an  analysis  based  upon 
a  sound  theory  of  war,  naval  or  military. 
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It  remains  to  examine  the  working  of  the  triumvirate,  in  which 
the  Prime  Minister's  function  was  to  keep  his  mind  open  to  the 
rmlitary  and  naval  judgment  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  were  the  official  expo- 
nents. The  cases  of  these  two  officers  were  not  identical.  Mr. 
Oiurchill,  not  being  a  naval  officer,  could  have  no  judgment  of 
his  own  on  naval  matters  entitling  him  to  a  voice  in  the  coimciL 
His  proper  function  was  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  organization  of  the  Admiralty  had,  since  1894,  been  modified 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  sound  strategical  advice  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  order  in  council  regulating  its  business  had  added 
to  the  other  duties  of  the  First  Sea  Lord  the  function  of  strategical 
adviser  to  the  government.  He  had  subsequently  been  provided 
with  a  special  staff  to  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  this 
fimction.  These  arrangements  imply  a  specific  and  formal  mode 
of  procedure.  If  they  meant  anything  it  was  that  naval  opinion 
should  be  ascertained,  formulated  and  transmitted  to  the  First 
Lord  by  the  First  Sea  Lord  and  by  no  one  else.  He  might  ask 
for  or  receive  help  from  his  subordinates  and  call  upon  them  for 
information  or  opinions.  But  every  paper  would  pass  through  his 
hands,  and  if  forwarded  by  him  to  the  First  Lord  would  bear  his 
endorsement.  For  the  purpose  of  the  war  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
was  superseded  by  a  **  War  Staff  group/*  of  which  the  First  Sea 
Lord  was  the  professional  head.  Indeed,  Lord  Fisher's  authority 
at  the  Admiralty  was  so  strong  as  to  amount  to  a  dictatorship 
against  which  a  protest  was  afterw^ards  made  by  the  other  Sea 
Lords. 

Yet  the  commission's  report  reveals  Mr.  Churchill  directly 
obtaining  opinions  from  a  number  of  Lord  Fisher's  subordinates 
and  taking  just  so  much  of  them  as  suited  his  own  views.  No 
one  w^ho  reads  the  commission's  report  can  doubt  that,  so  far 
from  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  best  naval  opinion  was,  Mr. 
Churchill  exerted  himself  to  obtain  opinions  favorable  to  his  plan 
and  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  for  example, 
agreed  with  the  proposal  for  an  experimental  bombardment  of  the 
outer  forts,  but  did  not  wish  to  go  further  until  the  results  of  this 
attempt  were  seen.  He  deprecated  any  attack  on  Constantinople 
by  the  fleet.  His  was  one  of  the  judgments  considered  by  Mr. 
Churchill  as  favorable  to  the  project,  but  it  certainly  did  not 
justify  an  operation  "  with  Constantinople  for  its  objective." 
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It  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  not 
a  channel  tlirough  which  the  naval  judgment  could  reach  the 
Prime  Minister  undistorted. 

The  official  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  long 
been  that  of  a  channel  between  the  niihtary  judgment  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  Cabinet.  For  many  decades  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  been  a  purely  [)oliti€al  personage,  and  the  War  Office  was 
reorganized  in  1904  in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  strategical 
adviser,  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  assisted  by  a 
special  subordinate,  the  Director  of  Operations.  But  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Kitchener  made  an  end  of  this  system.  Lord 
Kitchener  had  the  rare  distinction  of  **  being  himself,  alone/'  The 
opinions  he  expressed  were  his  own  ;  they  were  not  representative. 
During  an  active  career  he  had  been  occupied  chiefly  in  adniinis- 
tration,  for  the  most  part  in  the  east,  so  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
wuth  British  institutions  at  home,  with  the  modern  organization 
of  the  War  Office  and  the  army  and  with  the  Territorial  Force, 
which  he  mistakenly  treated  as  inferior  to  levies  which  were 
raised  under  the  name  of  "  new  regulars,**  so  that  the  unique 
opportunity  of  embodying  all  the  forces  into  a  homogeneous  army 
was  lost.  He  had  never  been  a  great  student  of  war,  and  his 
experience  in  the  field  was  confined  to  the  African  campaigns  in 
which  he  made  his  name.  His  views  were  those  of  a  shrewd 
good  sense  little  tinged  by  science,  theory  or  system.  The  com- 
mission was  told  that  he  '*  acted  as  his  own  Chief  of  Stafif " ;  in 
other  words,  he  ignored  the  War  Office  except  as  the  instrument 
of  his  wishes.  Thus  he  w^as  the  last  man  to  convey  to  the  Prime 
Minister  the  information  or  the  military  opinions  that  had  during 
IQ  years  of  devoted  work  been  accumulated  by  the  General  Staff 
at  the  War  C*ffice.  Sir  James  Wolfe  Murray,  in  January,  1915, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  had  held  that  office  for  only  a  few 
months  and  could  not  be  in  a  position  to  express  opinions  inde- 
pendently of  such  a  Secretary  of  State  as  Lord  Kitchener.  Lord 
Kitchener's  share  in  the  purely  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles 
can  be  briefly  told.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1915,  a  telegram  was 
received  from  Petrograd  asking  for  a  demonstration  to  draw  oflf^ 
the  Turks  from  the  Caucasus,  Lord  Kitchener  saw  Mr.  Churchill 
and  sent  him  a  note  saying: 

I  do   ncit  see  that  wc  can  do  anything  thai   will   seriously  help   the 
Russians  in  the  Caucasus We  have  no  troops  to  land  anywhere. 
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The  only  place  that  a  dcraonstralion  might  have  some  effect  ... 
would  be  the  Dardanelles, 

Next  day  Lord  Kitchetier  teleg^raphed  through  the  Foreign  Office 
a  reply  to  Petrograd  promising  that  a  demotTstration  would  be 
made.  Lord  Kitcbener\s  attitude  at  the  War  Council  has  been 
described  and  it  is  evident  that  his  opinion  favorable  to  the  plan 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Prime  Minister.  Rut  light  is 
thrown  upon  his  position  by  a  paper  wliich  he  read  to  the  War 
Council  in  May,  191 5: 

When  the  Admirahy  proposed  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardaiiciles 
by  means  of  the  fleet  alone,  I  duuhtcd  whether  the  attempt  would  succeed^ 
but  was  led  to  believe  it  possible  by  the  First  Lord's  statements  of  the 
powxr  of  the  Queen  Eiicabeth  and  the  Admiralty  Staff  papers  showing 

how  the  operation  was  to  be  conducted 1  regret  that  I  was  led 

to  agree  to  the  enterprise  by  the  statements  made,  particularly  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  I  had  no  means  of  judging. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  every  means  of  judging 
whether  the  Queen  Elizabeth's  or  any  other  ship's  guns  could  alter 
the  conditions  of  naval  attack  on  forts,  especially  in  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  papers  existing  in  the  War 
Office,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  gave  him  all  the 
means  needed. 

My  endeavor  has  been  to  find  out  the  exact  nature  of  a  failure 
in  the  work  of  a  government.  That  has  involved  an  examination 
of  the  action  of  distinguished  men.  But  it  is  not  hostile  criticism. 
Each  of  us  is  here  to  serve  his  country  to  the  best  of  his  powers» 
The  diflFiculty  is  that  the  ablest  men  are  the  most  overworked* 
Wliile  Lord  Kitchener  atid  ^Ir  Churchill  were  advising  the  Prime 
Minister  about  the  operations  of  the  war,  each  of  them  was  also 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  business  concerns  in  the 
world,  which  was  expanding  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Besides 
that,  each  of  them  was  a  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Cabinet. 
Neither  could  give  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  time  to  the  close 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  wan  Lord  Fisher,  as  First  Sea 
Lord,  had  a  responsibility  for  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  first  condition  of  a  clear  strategical  judgment 
IS  that  a  man  must  concentrate  himself  upon  the  direction  of  the 
Operations  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  He  must  be  free 
from  other  cares.  Before  we  censure  the  men  who  have  had  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  ordering  campaigns  and  battles  by  sea 
or  land,  let  each  of  us  try  to  imagine  himself  in  their  place.    War 
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cannot  be  conducted  except  by  men  of  strong  will,  nor  without 
mistakes,  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  those  who  are  afraid  of 
the  mistakes  they  may  make  never  do  anything.  In  the  same  way, 
however,  those  who  are  afraid  of  criticizing  when  the  object  is  to 
find  the  truth  may  be  diverted  from  their  path.  So  I  return  to 
my  inquiry, 

I  have  said  that  the  attack  of  ships  upon  forts  is  contrary  to 
common  sense.  This  statement  perhaps  requires  modification. 
What  common  sense  tells  us  is  that  the  government  in  directing 
the  naval  and  military  operations  must  conform  to,  and  not  violate, 
the  principles  of  war.  But  common  sense  unaided  does  not  tell 
us  what  those  principles  are.  When  a  portion  of  the  fleet  waj 
ordered  to  bombard  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles,  Mr,  Asquith  did 
not  know%  and  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  know,  that  a  principle  was 
being  violated.  No  voice  was  raised  in  the  War  Council  to  say : 
**  What  you  propose  to  do  runs  counter  to  all  the  experience  of 
wars,  and  ever>'one  who  knows  thoroughly  what  can  be  done  with 
ships,  guns  and  earthw^orks,  will  tell  you  that  ships  are  not  made 
to  fight  earthworks,  and  that  you  are  making  an  experiment  wliich 
is  morally  certain  to  end  in  disaster."  The  defect  in  the  system 
was  that,  in  the  various  bodies  which  one  after  another  discussed 
this  plan  until  it  was  finally  adopted,  there  was  no  one  who  pos- 
sessed such  a  knowledge  of  what  ships,  guns,  earthworks  and  men 
can  and  cannot  do,  under  given  conditions,  and  of  the  experience 
of  past  wars,  as  to  be  able  to  say,  '^  This  operation  is  a  wrong  use 
of  forces,  and  the  whole  history  of  modern  war  is  a  w^arning 
against  it,"  and  who  combined  with  this  knowledge  and  the  judg- 
ment resulting  from  it,  the  official  and  unmistakable  duty  of  press- 
ing that  judgment  upon  the  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
If  the  country  is  to  have  any  security  that  the  best  use  will  be  made, 
of  the  forces  which,  at  so  much  sacrifice,  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  if  it  is  to  have  a  guarantee  that  its 
men,  its  money,  and  its  ships  will  not  again  be  thrown  away  in  vain,, 
either  in  parts  or  entirely,  means  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that, 
before  the  government  issues  instruction  either  to  the  army  or 
the  navy,  the  orders  proposed  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
scrutiny  and  shall  have  obtained  the  approval  of  someone  who  i 
master  of  the  principles  of  war. 

The  remedial  measure  by  which  the  required  guarantee  caa^ 
be  secured  is  not  far  to  seek.    It  has  been  set  forth  in  the  course 
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of  my  argument  and  consists  in  adopting  the  principles  about 
which  there  was  agreement  in  1894  between  those  who  had  then 
long  examined  this  problem  as  the   vital  part  of  any  national 
organization  for  wrt.    Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  George  Chesney  and 
Mr.  Amold-Forster  have  long  been  dead,  as  have  most  of  those 
eminent  naval  and  military  officers,  such  as  Admiral  Hornby,  Lord 
Wolsdcy,  Lord  Roberts,  Colonel  Charles  Brackenbury,  General 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbury,  and  General  Sir  Frederic  Maurice,  with 
whom  we   repeatedly   discussed   these   subjects,   and    who,    we 
believed,  were  in  substantial  agreement  with  us  regarding  the 
matters  now  in  question,  though  we  did  not  think  that  it  accorded 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  discipline  of  the  services  that  we 
should  seek  the  signature  to  our  manifesto  of  any  officers  on  the 
active  list.    It  seems  to  me  a  duty  not  only  to  those  wOio  are  now 
fighting  for  the  countrj^  but  also  especially  to  those  with  whom 
I    for  many  years  I  was  closely  associated  in  the  effort  to  induce 
our  statesmen  to  set  in  order  the  machinery  of  government  for  the 
conduct  of  war,  to  recall  and  to  apply  to  that  momentous  business 
principles  which  we  were  agreed  in  recognizing  as  sound,  and 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  never  been  questioned  by  those 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  gave  weight  to  their  opinion. 
Many  years  ago  I  endeavored  to  work  out  with  as  much  exactitude 
as  possible  the  application  of  these  principles,  first  to  the  army, 
and  afterwards  to  the  navy/ 

I      More  than  one  step  since  then  taken  by  successive  governments 
sns  in  the  right  direction.    The  creation  at  the  War  Office  of  a 
General  Staff,  whose  chief  was  to  be  the  strategical  adviser  of  the 
government,  and  the  mocHfication  of  the  order  in  council  regulating 
the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  by  which  the  First  Sea  Lord 
was  given  the  duty  of  naval  strategical  adviser,  were  approxima- 
tiofis  towards  a  sound  method.     But  in  each  case  a  serious  error 
was  committed,  of  which  it  is  indispensable  to  point  out  the  nature. 
llie  essence  of  great  achievement  in  all  the  higher  branches  of 
Action,  especially  of  intellectual  action,  is  division  of  labor,  with  a 
vi^w  to  concentration  of  effort.     This  is  the  basis  of  all  good 
^org^anization,  both  of  knowledge  or  thought,  and  of  action.    The 
Iheory,  art  or  science  of  the  general  direction  of  armies  or  navies 
mn  war,  the  science  or  art  which  is  called  strateg^^  is  m  its  practical 
Ipplication  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world.    To  master  it  is 

'Tlie  Brain  of  all  Army/'  1890;  "The  Brain  of  the  Navy,"  1894. 
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a  life's  effort,  to  apply  it  an  all-absorbing  occupation,  reqtiirftig 
a  mind  as  far  as  possible  freed  from  other  preoccupations.    The 
man  who  undertakes  it  must  be  wholly  devoted  to  it,  so  as  to  have 
leisure  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  it.    He  must  l3€  free  from  the 
distracting  influence  of  irrelevant  interruptions.     Strategy  must 
be  his  profession,  for  it  is  not  a  mere  abstract  science*  it  involvi 
the  application  of  the  practical  judgment,  of  faculties  of  which  the 
full  development  requires  action.     For  the  fundamental  impulse 
of  the  strategist  is  to  design  operations  and  to  direct  them.    His 
mission  is  not  administrative  but  executive,  and  in  order  that  his 
execution  may  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  must  be  free  from  the 
absorbing  and  distracting  cares  of  administration.    The  military 
and  naval  life  of  99  officers  out  of  100  gives  them  neither  the 
opportunity  of  practicing  strategy  nor  the  leisure  to  study  iL 
The  man  who  gives  words  of  command  to  a  battalion  or  to  the 
officers  of  a  ship  is  not  practicing  strategy,  and  as  a  rule  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     It  is  the  constant  experience  of  military, 
historians  and  of  governments  that  an  officer  who  is  a  brilliatil 
leader  of  a  brigade  or  of  a  division  may  prove  utterly  incapabl 
of  the  responsibihty  of  comn\and'in*chief,  and  of  the  two  greate 
generals  of  modern  times,   Napoleon  and   Moltke,  it  is  almo; 
literally  true  to  say  that  neither  of  them  ever  gave  a  word  of 
command  in  his  life.    When  the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Gener 
Staff  was  created,  its  holder  w^as  made  First  Military  Member  o: 
the  Army  Council,  and  was  thus  the  professional  head  of  tlie 
board  which  administers  the  army.     In  this  way  he  was  placc< 
at  the  same  time  at  the  head  of  two  distinct  professions,  that  o! 
the  strategist  and  that  of  the  military  administrator.    But  no  m; 
can  serve  two  masters,  and  there  is  no  esca]>e  from  the  dilemnu 
that  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  may  be  either  a  first-rate  admin- 
istrator or  a  first-rate  strategist,  but  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  can  be  both  at  once. 

When  the  duty  of  strategical  advice  was  given  to  the  First  Sea 
Lord,  that  officer  was  the  professional  head  of  the  whole  naval 
administration.  He  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  all  important  questions  arising  in  the  departments 
of  his  colleagues  were  submitted  to  him.  Upon  this  more  thai 
sufficient  mass  of  business  was  superimposed  the  function  of  lb 
strategist.  1  he  dilemma  in  which  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
is  fixed  is  imposed  also  upon  the  First  Sea  Lord.    Moreover,  the 
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fact  that  in  each  case  two  activities  of  a  totally  distinct  nature 
are  required  from  a  single  officer  makes  it  difficult  rightly  to  select 
an  officer  for  the  post.  Is  he  to  be  chosen  for  administrative  gifts 
or  for  strategic  judgment  ?  In  the  one  case,  naval  or  military 
administration,  in  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  army  or  navy 
in  war  will  suffer.  In  peace,  every  government  regards  the 
administration  as  of  primary  importance,  because  the  first  care 
of  a  government  in  peace  is  apt  to  be  to  satisfy  the  House  of 
Commons  that  there  is  no  extravagance  in  expenditure.  But  in 
war,  a  nation's  first  need  is  victory,  and  both  the  design  of  victory 
and  the  supervision  of  the  execution  of  that  design  are  functions 
not  of  the  administrator  but  of  the  strategist. 

What  is  required  is  the  selection  for  each  servce  of  an  officer 
whose  duties  would  be,  subject  to  the  higher  authority  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  draft  and  to  issue  the  orders  of  the  government 
to  all  the  generals  or  to  all  the  admirals  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  fleets  or  armies.    His  duty  would  be  to  submit  his  plans 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  through  him  to  the  Cabinet,  to  trans- 
late them  into  orders  and  to  issue  those  orders.    His  title  matters 
little.    I  think  the  simplest  would  be  that  of  Director  General  of 
Military  or  of  Naval  Operations.     He  would  be  chosen  for  his 
strategical  judgment,  his  mastery  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
naval  or  of  military  operations.     His  occupation  would  be  with 
those  operations  and  nothing  else;  with  the  naval  or  military 
administration  he  would  have  no  direct  concern.    He  should  have 
his  own  office,  into  which  he  should  remove  those  branches  of  the 
existing  War  Office  or  Admiralty  which,  under  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral Staff,  have  to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  navy  or  of  the 
army.    He  should  be  subject  to  no  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  or 
Minister  of  War,  but  should  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Cabinet.    The  administration  of  the  two  services 
would  be  left  to  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  each  of  them 
under  an  administrative  officer  or  board,  and  if  need  be,  under  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  as  at  present.    The  two  directors  general  should 
have  their  offices  near  to  one  another,  so  that  they  could  readily 
communicate  with  each  other. 

There  should  be  no  intermediary  between  them  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  secretariat  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
was  instituted  in  1904,  witli  the  idea  that  the  secretary  should 
consider  all  questions  of  defence  and  furnish  advice.    That  is  the 
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attempt  to  create  a  hybrid,  a  strategist  who  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  a  master  of  land  and  sea  warfare.  It  is  a  dangerous  and 
doubtful  experiment,  of  which  the  result  can  only  be  a  new 
dilenuna*  The  secretary  will  either  be  a  mere  clerk,  or  he  will 
dominate  both  the  services,  conducting  the  war  and  governing  the 
country.  In  the  second  case  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  at 
once  be  appointed  Prime  Minister. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  objection  will  be  raised  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  men  of  the  character  and  qualifications  required 
for  the  direction  of  the  naval  and  military  operations.  If  that 
were  true,  the  British  Empire  would  he  in  a  bad  way.  My  answer 
to  it  is;  '*  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  and  that  if  in  the  past  mistakes 
in  the  choice  of  men  have  been  made,  the  explanation  may  be 
that  those  with  whom  the  choice  lay  were  not  quite  clear  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  qualifications  needed. 

The  question  as  to  the  precise  relations  of  the  directors  of 
naval  and  miOtary  operations  to  the  supreme  political  authority 
of  the  Cabinet  is  perhaps  delicate.  On  that  point  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  discussion  in  the  English  literature  of  war. 
My  own  view  that  the  military  strategist  should  himself  be  a 
member  of  the  government  was  expressed  in  December,  1899,  on 
the  eve  of  those  disasters  in  South  Africa  which  so  startled  the 
nation  as  to  gain  for  the  period  when  they  happened  the  name  of 
the  Black  Week.    On  the  14th  of  December  1  wrote: ' 

A  nation  that  is  liable  to  war  requires  men  of  war  in  its  government; 
and,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  place  for  them  is  in  the  Calnnet. 
The  traditional  practice  of  having  a  civilian  Minister  inside  the  Cabinet 
with  all  the  authority,  and  a  soldier  with  all  the  knowledge  outside  the 
Cabinet,  was  devised  for  eleciioncering  purposes,  and  not  for  war  The 
plan  has  answered  its  object  very  well  for  many  years,  having  secured 
Cabinets  against  any  intrusion  of  military  wisdom  upon  their  domestic 
party  felicity.  But  now  that  the  limes  have  changed,  and  that  the  chief 
business  of  a  Cabinet  is  to  manage  a  war.  it  seems  unwise  to  keep  the 
military  judgment  locked  out.  Party  felicity  was  valuable  some  years 
ago  when  there  was  a  demand  for  it;  but  the  fashions  have  changed. 
To-day  the  article  in  demand  is  not  eloquence  nor  the  infallibih'ty  of 
"our  side,**  whichever  that  may  he;  the  article  in  demand  to-day  is  the 
organization  of  victory.  That  is  not  to  be  had  at  all  the  shops.  Those 
who  can  supply  it  are  very  special  men,  who  must  be  found  and  their 
price  paid.  The  nation  has  given  bail  for  the  production  of  this  particular 
article,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  in  time  the  forfeit  must  be  paid. 
The  bail  is  the  British  Empire. 


■ 
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FORECASTS  AND  REALITY  IN  THE  NAVAL  WAR" 

By  Romeo  Bernotti,  Capitano  di  Fregata,  Italian  Navy 

Translated  by  Allan  Westcott,  Instructor,  U.  S.  N.  A. 


I.  Naval  Delusions 

The  War  of  the  Nations  gives  the  outward  impression  of  a 
revolution  rather  than  an  evolution  in  methods  of  naval  warfare. 
To  speak  frankly,  the  impression  seems  widely  current  among 
people  of  intelligence  that  the  war  has  quite  discredited  the 
science  of  naval  warfare  as  propounded  prior  to  1914;  while  a 
large  part  of  the  general  public  are  persuaded  that  it  has  demon- 
strated the  failure  of  navies.  One  of  the  advantages  supposedly 
inherent  in  sea  power  was  the  ability  to  transport  troops  to  strike 
the  enemy  at  his  most  vulnerable  points.  If  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign had  succeeded  it  would  indeed  have  constituted  a  most 
obvious  proof  of  the  direct  influence  of  sea  power  upon  the  course 
of  the  war;  on  the  other  hand,  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
actual  situation  might  appear  to  justify  the  opinion  expressed 
several  years  ago  by  one  of  our  army  writers  in  confuting  the 
well-known  book  by  Callwell :  *'  Sea  power,  w^hile  often  useful, 
may  sometimes  be  harmful,  leading  to  erroneous  diversion  and 
useless  scattering  of  land  forces."  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
superiority  of  the  Allied  fleets  over  those  of  our  adversaries,  the 
former  cannot  count  to  their  credit  any  striking  and  conspicuous 
achievements,  which  may  be  confidently  proclaimed  as  notable 
contributions  toward  the  attainment  of  our  objectives  in  the  war. 
If  the  inability  of  Germany  to  hold  her  colonies  must  be  conceded 
as  due  to  naval  power,  still  it  is  always  possible  to  apply  the  words 
of  Napoleon  in  an  analogous  situation:  "  Pondicherry  may  be 
reconquered  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula." 

Two  fundamental  advantages  accruing  to  the  Allies  from  pre- 
ponderance of  sea  power  are  the  absolute  interdiction  of  enemy 

'  From  the  Rivista  Marittima,  August,  191 7. 
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trade  and  the  maintenance  of  our  own  maritime  communications, 
making  it  possible  to  continue  the  struggle  as  long  as  necessary, 
with  land  forces  steadily  augmented,  and  to  carr>^  supplies  where- 
ever  needed,  until  in  the  end  we  may  impose  our  will  on  the  enemy. 

The  sceptic  will  suggest,  however,  that  while  the  first  of  these 
advantages  undoubtedly  bears  heavily  upon  our  adversary,  its 
ultimate  efficacy  must  not  be  exaggerated.  Mahan,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  his  classic  work  on  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  sea  trade  of  a 
country  in  which  it  is  intensively  developed,  cites,  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample, Holland  in  the  disastrous  i8  months'  war  with  England  in 
1653-54 ;  the  Zuyder  Zee  became  a  forest  of  niasts»  the  land  was 
reduced  to  dire  misery,  and  Holland  was  constrained  to  a  ruinous 
peace.  But  it  will  not  do  to  compare  TTolland  with  the  great 
Central  Powers,  rich  in  resources  of  all  kinds,  and  strengthened, 
moreover,  in  their  capacity  for  resistance  by  the  occupation  of  im- 
portant territories  and  by  their  Balkan  alliances,  creating,  in  spile 
of  the  efforts  of  Allied  forces  to  break  the  cordon,  a  complex  of 
peoples  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to 
Mesopotamia, 

Scepticism  is  evidently  less  justified  in  regard  to  the  second  ad- 
vantage, that  conferred  upon  the  Allies  by  the  maintenance  of  sea 
communications,  which  is  for  us  a  factor  of  absolutely  vital  im- 
portance ;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  l!ie  means  employed  10  pro- 
tect sea  trade  have  not  measured  up  to  the  needs.  Clearing  the 
seas  of  isolated  German  cruisers  and  destroying  at  the  Falklands 
the  squadron  victorious  at  Coronel,  were  indeed  tangible  proofs  of 
naval  superiority;  but  it  will  doubtless  be  said  that  Germany's 
failure  here  was  due  to  ihc  fact  that  in  the  initial  phase  of  the  war 
she  clung  to  old  principles,  and  did  not,  during  the  first  seven 
months,  have  recourse  to  the  submarine  in  commerce  warfare. 

At  all  events,  note  the  way  the  submarine  scytbe  has  cut  into  the 
line  of  transports.  Recent  losses  are  indeed  somewhat  less  tlian 
at  the  opening  of  the  unrestricted  U-boat  cann>aign ;  transporta- 
tion is  now  com  rolled  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  ;  measures  and 
systems  of  protection  are  steadily  becoming  more  logical  and  effec- 
tive; the  munitions  output  is  constantly  increasing;  the  United 
States  has  entered  the  field  ;  admilling,  as  we  have  reason  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  combined  effects  of  these  measures  w*ill  assure  to 
the  Entente  the  tonnage  necessary  to  make  up  for  future  losses 
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and  guarantee  the  prosecution  of  war  to  victory — nevertheless, 
judging  from  appearances,  it  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  in  taking 
measures  of  the  kind  noted  above  the  navy  has  played  the  part  of 
protagonist  in  the  war.  The  antidote  for  the  submarine  has  not 
yet  been  found ;  protection  of  sea  routes  against  the  insidious  foe 
is  secured  essentially  by  grouping  in  convoys,  arming  of  merchant 
vessels,  and  escort.  And,  as  regards  this  last  point,  it  will  be  said 
that  escort  of  merchant  vessels  by  torpedo  craft,  however  numer- 
ous, has  a  practical  value  somewhat  like  that  of  moral  character 
in  human  affairs ;  while  the  submarine  is  forced  to  submerge,  it 
will  be  asserted  that  it  is  seldom  seen  in  time  to  prevent  effective 
maneuvering  for  torpedo  attack. 

Submarine  attack  on  communications  appears,  among  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  naval  activity,  the  only  one  that  has  had  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  course  of  the  war ;  and,  in  contrast  with  the  very 
tangible  way  in  which  its  work  is  manifested,  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate the  effectiveness  of  counter-measures. 

People  in  the  Allied  countries  note  that  the  maintenance  of  an 
immense  patrol  force  of  all  types  requires  unceasing  labor,  ex- 
tremely fatiguing  and  dangerous,  treachery  thwarted,  enemy  at- 
tacks warded  off,  mines  destroyed,  unremitting  vigils  in  home 
and  enemy  waters,  difficulties  hampering  all  these  activities — ^and 
the  actual  accomplishments  often  unknown  and  their  value  un- 
appreciated. 

If  we  turn  to  consider  the  work  of  the  navies  as  manifested  in 
fleet  actions,  no  one  will  deny  that  in  size  Jutland  was  the  greatest 
naval  battle  in  history.  But  the  objective  of  the  German  fleet 
in  putting  to  sea  is  still  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  both  sides 
claim  tactical  victory,  while  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  sanguinary 
conflict  upon  the  course  of  the  war  does  not  readily  appear. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  the  principal  aspects  of  the  present 
naval  war. 

Many  valuable  ships  have  been  lost,  through  treachery,  through 
defeat,  and  sometimes  as  a  result  of  actions  that  have  worked 
little  harm  to  the  enemy.  Great  is  the  activity  of  patrol  boats, 
torpedo  craft,  and  scouts ;  yet  the  submarine  still  scores  frequent 
victims. 

The  submarine  and  the  mine,  if  they  have  not  paralyzed  the 
main  fleets,  have  still  forced  them  to  remain  normally  in  ports  well 
protected  by  nets  and  barriers,  so  that  in  this  war  their  character- 
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istic  employment  seems  to  be  iimction;  the  naval  engagements 
have  been  most  sanguinar>%  but  seemingly  sterile. 

How  can  we  compare  this  warfare  with  what  we  imagined 
before  191 4?  The  logical  answer  seems  to  be  that  of  a  German 
writer  after  the  first  few  months  of  war:  "  If  we  consider  what 
has  happened  on  the  sea.  we  cannot  suppress  an  ironic  smile  at 
the  predictions  of  naval  strategy  ;  fundamental  principles  are  over- 
thrown, ever>^  theoretical  forecast  is  vanity,  and  the  totally  unfore- 
seen has  become  reality." 

The  more  justified  seems  this  irony  when  we  reflect  that  w^hile 
Germany  herself,  in  her  miraculous  preparation  for  war,  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  development  of  tlie  submarine,  this 
development  was  slight  as  compared  with  what  has  taken  place 
during  hostilities,  whether  in  respect  to  numbers,  scope,  or  field 
of  action.  The  vast  submarine  campaign  is  itself  one  of  the 
improvisations  of  the  war. 

After  having  devoted  to  the  fleet  so  large  a  part  of  our  national 
revenues,  we  discover  it  to  be  a  veritable  delusion,  or  w^e  arc  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  means  which  are  relatively  more  effective  are 
far  cheaper,  i.  e.,  submarines,  mines,  swift  torpedo  craft  and  air- 
planes.  Battle  squadrons,  in  fact,  might  almost  seem  organisms 
tolerated  merely  because  they  exist ;  though  in  reality  it  is  always 
easy  to  sec  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light  simply  by  reflecting 
that,  held  in  a  potential  state  at  opportune  strategic  points,  ihcse 
squadrons  serine,  if  in  no  other  way,  to  paralyze  those  of  the  enemy, 
which,  without  the  equilibrium  thus  established,  would  presumably 
not  rest  innocuous. 

While  recognizing  the  validity  of  this  fundamental  axiom,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  exclude  the  paradoxical  concept  that 
battleships  are  useless,  there  are  those  who  would  employ  it  in 
order  to  draw  therefrom  an  apparently  brilliant  corollary  for 
"  after  the  war." 

Their  idea  is  as  follows:  Admitting  that  battle  fleets  are  neces- 
sary to  offset  each  other,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  no  battle  fleets 
existed,  precisely  the  present  equilibrium  would  still  obtain.  Thus, 
for  the  future,  there  rises  the  mirage  of  an  international  conven* 
tion,  forbidding  the  construction  of  ships-of-the-line,  while  leaving 
nations  free  to  provide  for  their  naval  defence  by  other  means. 
The  mirage  is  most  seductive,  since  it  seems  to  lead  by  a  reasonable 
step  toward  the  Utopia  of  complete  disarmament- 
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Let  us  see  if  this  idea  is  acceptable. 

I  have  sought  to  present  as  logically  and  impartially  as  possible 
the  arguments  suggested  by  this  delusion  in  regard  to  naval 
power;  these  arguments  should  be  discussed;  if  their  fallacy  is 
demonstrated,  they  should  be  cast  aside,  lest  they  lead  us  into  evil. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  few  general  considerations,  which  seem 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  actual  effects  of  naval  superiority  are 
greater  than  appearances  indicate,  and  sufficient  also  for  a  sum- 
mary examination  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the 
light  of  prior  predictions. 

II.  The  Character  of  the  War 

What  is  the  opinion  of  well-informed  critics  as  to  the  naval 
action  of  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  war?  Were  the  German 
naval  objectives  realized? 

The  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  November,  1914,  that  at  the  opening  of  hostilities, 
England  was  in  grave  peril ;  *'  and  the  greatest  danger  was  that 
of  being  surprised  unprepared,  with  the  fleet  not  disposed  in 
readiness  for  war."  Once  the  fleet  was  mobilized  and  properly 
stationed,  the  danger  was  over. 

These  words  were  not  exaggerated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  (as  to-day)  the  German  fleet  was 
considerably  inferior  to  the  British  fleet  in  home  waters;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  quota  of  forces  held  in  complete 
readiness  in  time  of  peace  modified  this  difference  in  a  sense 
favorable  to  Germany.  In  other  words,  Germany  held  a  larger 
part  of  her  fleet  in  permanent  preparation  for  war;  and  a  war 
opened  by  a  surprise  naval  attack  on  her  part  offered  better  pros- 
pect of  success  than  could  be  expected  later  on. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  surprise  action,  the  possibility 
of  which  constituted  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  British,  might 
have  had  serious  results;  aside  from  other  considerations,  now 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  unforeseen  and  extraor- 
dinary contribution  of  England  to  the  land  war,  who  will  light- 
heartedly  affirm  that  nothing  would  be  different  in  this  respect 
if  a  great  naval  battle  had  at  the  start  transposed  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  chief  fleets  ? 
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The  great  naval  surprise  was  not  attempted  by  Germany,  not 
certainly  because  of  unwillingness  (for  it  would  have  accorded 
perfectly  with  her  spirit  and  interests)  but  because  of  its  impossi- 
bility, owing  to  the  fact  that  on  the  very  day  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary's uliimatum  to  Serbia  the  British  Navy  had  carried  out  a 
complete  practice  mobilization,  and  could  equip  her  reserve  and 
dispose  her  squadrons  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  weight 
of  British  naval  superiority  thus  throwm  on  the  scales  of  war. 
Germany  was  forced  to  avoid  risking  her  main  fleet  under  adverse 
conditions,  and  must  await  the  outcome  of  events,  seeking  in  the 
meanwhile  to  weaken  her  opponent  by  vigorous  attacks  on  her 
navy  and  sea  communications — **  neglecting  nothing,"  as  Bern- 
hardi  wTote  in  1913  {Germany  and  the  Next  JVar)^  **  wliich 
might  in  any  wise  injure  the  enemy,  accompanying  the  most  ardent 
initiative  by  the  boldest  offensive."  And  this  period  of  waiting, 
according  to  the  author  just  cited,  would  continue  until  *'  at  last 
we  shall  be  able  to  challenge  Great  Britain  on  the  high  seas/* 
(We  shall  take  up  later  the  prospect  of  a  great  naval  engagement 
in  the  course  of  the  war.) 

The  consequences,  as  we  have  just  outlined  them,  which  fol- 
lowed the  prevention  of  aggressive  naval  action  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  are  in  harmony  with  the  rapid  decision  sought  by  the 
German  armies  on  the  western  front.  The  battle  of  the  Mame 
stopped  the  German  invasion ;  but,  contributing  to  tiiis  result,  an 
event  of  not  less  importance  was  the  establishment  of  British 
naval  superiority  in  its  complete  efficiency,  it  being  clear  that  with- 
out an  initial  naval  situation  favorable  to  England  *'  the  transport 
of  troops  to  the  Continent/'  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
First  Lord  in  the  speech  already  cited,  '*  would  have  been  pre- 
vented or  at  least  retarded  '' — ^and  every  one  knows  there  was 
no  time  to  lose. 

From  a  naval  standpoint,  the  situation  of  the  Central  Powers 
is  exceptional ;  their  coasts,  of  slight  extent,  are  by  nature  and 
art  invulnerable,  for  a  tmr  of  attrition,  the  conditions  presented 
were  ideal;  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  fleets  had  a  free- 
dom of  action  which  it  would  be  folly  to  assume  in  similar  cases 
for  nations  very  differently  exposed  to  naval  attack.  Whatever 
their  inferiority  to  the  enemy,  the  problems  presented  to  these 
fleets  were  of  a  purely  aggressive  character — it  was  posstlile  for 
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thcni  to  run  no  risks  and  remain  safely  passive  until  the  opportune 
moment  for  action.  It  is  essential  to  take  account  of  this  special 
situation  in  order  to  appreciate  the  labor  of  the  Allied  fleets  in 
the  war,  and  to  avoid  generalizations  that  would  be  completely 
absurd. 

The  moment  past  when,  prior  to  or  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 

I  German  fleet  might  have  attempted  a  surprise,  it  remained  for 

the  Allied  navies  to  blockade  the  enemy  fleets  in  the  North  Sea 

and  Adriatic,  capture  isolated  enemy  vessels  elsewhere,  and  profit 

by  the  liberty  of  action  thus  secured. 

Upon  the  failure  of  the  German  plan  for  a  quick  decision  on 
laud,  the  war  became  long  and  severe ;  and  as  an  effect  of  its 
increased  length,  the  influence  of  naval  sujieriority  took  on  a 
vahie  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

In  ante-bellum  discussions  of  the  eflfect  of  sea  power  m  a  possi- 
ble war  between  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  Triple  Alliance, 
naval  writers  as  a  rvde  sjioke  too  abstractly  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  control  of  the  sea :  military  critics  correctly 
pointed  out  that  these  advantages  would  be  felt  oidy  in  a  long  w^ar. 
What  importance  could  be  attributed  to  the  isolation  of  the  enemy 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  w^ar  of  from  two  to  six  months? 

At  the  maximum,  the  war  was  not  expected  to  last  more  than  a 
yean  "Opinions  as  to  the  duration  of  the  war,"  I  find  in  an 
important  w^ork  by  a  French  writer  (Captain  Sorb,  La  doctrine 
de  defense  nationale,  191 2),  **  are  divided ;  some  say  the  campaign 
cannot  be  ended  in  less  than  six  months;  other  say  a  year;  but 
we  believe  that  a  period  of  about  a  month  will  bring  a  decisive 
action,  with  irremediable  consequences,  and  two  months  will  see 
the  situation  definitely  under  control/' 

The  above  is  cited,  not  from  a  desire  to  demonstrate  the  error 
of  those  w^ho  anticipated  a  short  war,  but  simply  to  bring  out  in 
striking  relief  the  discrepancy  between  expectations  and  reality 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  conflict.    And  what  is  the  explanation? 

Preventing  the  effort^  to  separate  the  Entente  armies  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  sea  power  has  enabled  the  Allies  to  increase 
their  forces  steadily,  and  to  put  in  the  field  armies  still  untrained 
or  in  process  of  creation.  To  sea  power  also  is  due  the  fact  that 
what  Germany  regarded  as  *'  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the 
heterogeneous  British  Empire  "  have  been  transmuted  into  fra- 
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ternal  co-operation  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe ;  and  that  to-da; 
four-fifths  of  the  world  are  at  war  with  the  German  Empire; 
and  finally  we  owe  it  also  to  the  same  cause  that  defeated  armies 
have  been  saved  and  placed  again  in  the  field,  that  grave  errors 
have  been  remedied,  and  that  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
upheaval  in  Russia,  we  are  keeping  up  the  war  as  energetically  as 
possible,  with  firmest  faith  in  the  victory  of  our  armies,  and  with 
new  cards  of  the  highest  value  still  to  put  in  play- 
All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  enemy  efforts  t( 
thwart  our  free  use  of  the  sea. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  war  the  destruction  of  commerce  was 
kept  quite  within  foreseen  limits,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  assaults 
of  enemy  cruisers.  **  We  had  assumed,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  '*  a 
loss  of  5  per  cent  of  our  merchant  marine  in  the  first  two  or  three 
months ;  instead  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  losses  have 
reached  only  1.9  per  cent*'  ■ 

When  her  ships  designed  for  commerce  warfare  were  destroyed. 
Germany  had  recourse  to  submarines. 

In  harmony  with  this  method  of  attack  on  British  commerce 
was  the  vigorous  offensive  toward  Calais  undertaken  by  the  right 
wing  of  the  German  army  (Oct.  17-Nov.  9,  1914),  the  failure  of 
which,  incidentally,  was  greatly  assisted  by  British  monitors  hin- 
dering the  movement  of  enemy  troops  along  the  coast  and  sup- 
porting the  left  flank  of  the  Belgian  army.  Thwarted  in  its  effort 
to  control  the  southern  side  of  the  Channel,  Germany  made 
effective  use  of  her  strip  of  Belgian  coast  by  establishing  naval 
bases  at  Bruges  and  Seebrugge,  the  importance  of  which  is  fully 
recognized. 

The  land  and  sea  strategy  of  the  enemy  are  thus  seen  to  have 
been  in  close  correlation,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  For  instance,  it  would  have  been 
a  good  example  of  the  decisive  influence  of  sea  power  on  the 
course  of  the  war  if  the  Allies  had  found  it  possible,  before  the 
conquest  of  Serbia,  to  move  an  army  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  to  block  the  way  to  Turkey.  But  at  that  time  the  Allies 
were  still  far  from  the  concept  of  a  united  front,  of  one  war 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  of  utilizing  sea  communications  to 
checkmate  the  advantage  of  central  position.  The  example  cited 
is  purely  hypothetical,  presenting  obstacles  which  prevented  its 
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adoption;  but  it  may  serve  to  fix  the  idea  of  the  importance  of 

naval  supremacy  as  a  means  of  carrying  the  attack  into  favorable 
fields;  nor  is  it  logical  to  depreciate  this  importance  on  the  basis 
of  the  failure  at  the  Dardanelles  and  the  inactivity  at  Saloniki. 
The  fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  the  work  of  the  submarines, 
an  immense  number  of  troops  have  been,  and  undoubtedly  will  be, 
transported  by  sea  with  minimum  losses.  Convoys  with  units  of 
fair  speed  and  adequate  escort  have  comparatively  little  to  fear, 
The  heavy  losses  have  been  among  the  cargo  carriers,  making 
the  problem  here  more  difficult 

h  is  true  there  are  reassuring  signs.  The  losses  are  diminish- 
hgt  in  spite  of  the  increased  number  of  ships  engaged  in  Euro- 
pean traffic  owing  to  the  American  alliance.  The  severe  losses 
at  the  opening  of  the  unrestricted  campaign  are  not  likely  to  be 
repeated,  since  they  corresponded  to  a  different  control  of  traffic 
from  that  now  in  force,  and  to  the  combined  action  of  all  enemy 
submarines,  the  units  of  which  must  now  take  turns  in  port  for 
supplies  and  refitting.  The  counter-measures  of  various  kinds 
now  employed  indicate  that  the  day  is  still  far  distant  when  the 
submarine  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  powerless  the  Allied 
armies.  The  final  adoption  of  the  logical  system  of  convoys  has 
enabled  the  navies  to  increase  their  direct  protection.  And  this 
will  be  still  further  increased  with  the  application,  even  fuller  than 
hitherto,  of  the  principle  of  a  united  front  and  absolute  com- 
munity of  interests. 

Nevertheless,  I  repeat  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  serious 
menace  of  the  submarine;  and  the  question  may  be  logically  asked 
whether,  viewing  the  whole  situation,  this  system  of  warfare  has 
produced  the  results  expected  by  the  Central  Empires. 

In  undertaking  the  submarine  campaign,  and  pushing  it  to  its 
extreme  limit,  the  Central  Powers  virtually  declared  war  on 
neutrals.  While  thus  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  enemies, 
the  measure  w^ould  still  be  useful  from  a  military  standpoint  if 
it  operated  to  hasten  the  defeat  of  the  Allied  armies,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  intervention  of  new  belligerents  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  It  was  thus  a  question  of  time;  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  present  situation  it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  the  German 
calculations  failed. 

The  Entente  has  suffered  severely  from  the  submarine;  but 
the  offensive  preparations  on  the  w^estern  and  Italian  fronts  have 
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nevertheless  developed  wilh  increasing  vigor,  and  as  for  the 
Russian  front,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  anarchy  to  submarines- 

**  It  was  planned  last  year/'  Lloyd  George  recently  stated,  "  to 
carry  out  a  grand  concerted  attack.  Russia  was  ready  as  never 
before;  the  jaws  began  to  close,  but,  to  speak  frankly,  one  of  the 
parties  found  itself  for  the  moment  handicapped,  and  as  a  result 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  convergent  pressure  hoped  for. 
Whatever  our  difficulties,  we  find  ourselves  strong  and  steadfast 
at  the  end  of  three  years  of  war.  We  may  say  with  all  assurance 
that  we  would  not  exchange  our  military  situation  to-day  for  the 
enemy's.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  What  could  Germany  accom- 
plish in  a  year  in  which  one  of  her  enemies,  deemed  the  most 
dangerous  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  virtually  paralyzed  by 
internal  difficulties?  We  should  at  least  expect  her  to  defeat  all 
assaults  on  other  fronts.  On  the  contrary »  she  has  been  beaten 
in  every  important  battle — and  these  ijidications  are  not  inis- 
leading.** 

As  regards  the  etiect  of  the  submarine  campaign  on  land  war- 
fare, there  are  evidently  but  two  possible  hypotheses.  One  is  that 
the  submarine  has  exerted  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  military 
situation.  In  other  words,  that  if  there  had  been  no  such  cam- 
paign, the  situation  on  the  land  fronts  would  still  be  practically 
what  it  is  to-day.  The  other  hypothesis  is  that,  but  for  the  sub- 
marine, Germany  would  now  be  conquered. 

In  view  of  the  assured  participation  of  American  forces  on  the 
western  front,  it  follows  that,  if  on  the  basis  of  the  first  hypothesis 
the  submarine  has  not  improved  the  military  situation,  then  the 
coimt  is  heavtl}  against  it,  since  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  powerful 
reinforcement  to  the  Allies,  On  the  basis  of  the  second  hypoth- 
esis the  submarine  campaign  appears  at  best  a  cruel  remetly. 
•which  has  served  to  prolong  the  conflict,  postponing  an  outconte 
the  character  of  which  was  indicated  when  the  Germans  were 
halted  on  the  western  front. 

The  intensive  **  attrition  "  warfare  carried  on  against  Allied 
commerce  has  been  accompanied  by  a  similar  campaign  against 
the  Allied  navies,  a  campaign  which  in  I  he  North  Sea  has  been 
prosecuted  by  every  means  at  the  enemy's  disposal,  including  fleet 
actions,  whereas  in  the  Adriatic  the  Austrians  have  consistently 
avoided  risking  tlieir  main  units. 
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Notwithstanding  the  losses  incurred,  the  situation  after  three 
^ears  of  war  still  proves  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
Allied  fleets,  without  regard  to  naval  reinforcements  from  the 
United  States- 
Submarines,  mines  and  aircraft  have  excluded  the  possibility 
(amoot  point  before  the  war)  of  a  blockade  maintained  normally 
by  a  strong  cruising  force  in  enemy  waters ;  instead,  as  was  f ore- 
^scen,  the  blockade  is  maintained  by  a  fleet  in  force  at  its  bases. 
The  Allied  fleets  are  nevertheless  blockading  fleets  in  the  true 
M  proper  sense  of  the  word,  since  they  are  the  means  of  com- 
Ipletely  cutting  off  the  sea  communications  of  the  enemy,  and 
[preventing  their  fleets  from  undertaking  a  serious  offensive  or 
[issuing  from  their  bases  without  incurring  battle  against  superior 
force* 

This  holds  without  disregard  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of 

t  geographical  conditions,  the  narrow  seas  where  the  Allies  enforce 

I  the  blockade  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  enemy  bases. 

The   situation    of   a   blockading   fleet,    however   superior,    is 

obviously  difticult,  since  it  must  be  held  in  contant  readiness  to 

check  an  initiative  undertaken  by  the  enemy  at  his  own  selected 

1  time;  hence  arises  the  possibih'ty  that  the  enemy  may  occasionally 
j?3in  a  success  in  secondary  actions,  carrying  out  his  policy  of 
attrition.  This  advantage  is  increased  in  the  present  instance  by 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  enemy  coasts,  already  noted,  which 
prevents  the  blockading  fleet  from  forcing  an  engagement. 

In  this  situation,  until  the  enemy  fleet  decides  that  the  oppor- 
tune moment  has  arrived  to  issue  forth  and  take  the  chance  of 
^  battle  and  possible  destruction,  the  mission  of  the  blockading  fleet 
H  tonsists  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium.  And  whatever  the  m- 
Hherent  advantages  in  the  supremacy  thus  secured  over  all  the 
" seas  (except  the  Baltic  and  Black),  this  mission  is  still  a  thankless 
r  one,  for  it  seems  synonymous  with  an  inertia  and  uselessness  not 
H  ordinarily  regarded  as  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  naval  war- 
l(      tare. 

In  the  land  war,  every  battle  has  tangible  results  in  the  way  of 

I  territory  gained,  maintained,  or  lost;  in  the  naval  war,  on  the 

other  hand,  if  one  fleet  merely  paralyzes  another,  forcing  it  to 

jrcniain  shut  up  in  port  for  safety,  or  if  in  a  battle  in  which  losses 

[are  balanced,  it  gains  a  strategic  victory  (forcing  the  enemy  to 
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resume  a  passive  attitude),  or  even  if,  finally,  it  succeeds  in  in- 
flicting a  full  defeat,  it  still  seems  to  have  made  but  snairs  progress 
toward  a  victorious  peace.  Scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  the  wreckage  of  battle  seems  to  question  why  all  these  men 
have  died ;  and  a  tragic  day's  work  is  seemingly  in  vain. 

But  let  those  who  arc  thus  misled  simply  ask  themselves  wliat 
would  have  happened  had  our  preponderance  of  strength  been 
swept  away  and  the  enemy  secured  freedom  of  action  on  the  seas. 

Those  who  are  very  rightly  preoccupied  to-day  with  the  menace 
of  the  submarine,  may  well  reflect  upon  what  would  happen  if 
naval  preponderance  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
In  that  case,  we  should  at  least  have  a  quick  proof  of  what  the 
Germans  might  have  done  at  the  opening  of  the  war — our  sea 
trade  would  cease  to  exist.  And  how  would  our  armies  fare  then  ? 
Have  we  sufficient  iron,  coal,  munitions  of  war? 

It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  mathematically  certain  that  the 
fleet,  while,  owing  to  the  enemy,  its  work  is  silent  and  obscure, 
constitutes  a  vita!  factor  on  a  par  with  our  armies.  Nor  will  it 
be  denied  in  the  future,  considering  the  difliculties  (perfectly 
manageable  and  tolerable)  that  we  now  endure,  that  this  war  has 
shoivn  in  how  great  a  measure  we  def>end  on  the  sea. 

This  granted,  especially  by  those  who  nourish  certain  illusions 
of  easy  accommodation  with  the  enemy  and  a  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante,  let  us  look  into  the  fundamental  principles  that  have  led 
our  adversaries  to  bring  on  the  tremendous  conflict,  principles  t 
are  reflected  clearly  in  their  views  on  naval  warfare, 

Bemhardi,  in  the  work  previously  cited,  already  foreseeing 
Italy*s  participation  with  the  Allies,  wrote  as  follows: 

'*  We  shall,  there fore»  some  day,  perhaps,  be  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  standing  isolated  in  a  great  war  of  the  nations 
and  shall  have  to  trust  solely  to  our  own  strength  and  our  o' 
determination  to  conquer.  This  steadfast  determination  to  w 
complete  victoiy  will  make  the  next  war  one  of  unprecedented 
violence.  A  war  fought  and  lost  under  such  conditions  wou! 
destroy  our  lalKjriously  gained  political  miportance»  would  jei 
pardize  the  future  of  our  nation,  would  throw  us  backward  for 
centuries,  would  shake  the  influence  of  German  thought  in  the 
civilized  world  and  thus  check  the  general  progress  of  nianki 
in  its  healthy  development,  for  which  a  flourishing  Germany 
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the  essential  condition.  Our  next  war  will  thus  be  fought  for  the 
highest  interests  of  our  country  and  of  mankind.  This  will  be 
its  importance  in  history.  World  power  or  downfall  will  be 
our  rallying  cry.  We  must  have  the  steadfast  will  to  conquer, 
the  iron  resolution  to  struggle  to  the  end,  even  in  the  event  of  a 
lost  war/' 

The  facts  demonstrate  that  the  conduct  of  our  enemy  in  the 
war  has  been  in  complete  accord  with  these  principles. 

Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  in  an  interview  in  December,  1914,  in 
which  he  first  threatened  the  employment  of  the  submarine  against 
commerce,  complained  at  the  feebleness  of  American  protests 
against  England's  closure  of  the  North  Sea,  and  put  the  question  : 
"What  objection  could  the  United  States  make  if  Germany 
should  declare  submarine  warfare  against  the  entire  enemy  mer- 
chant marine  ?  "  When  Tirpitz  spoke  thus,  the  threat  was  already 
in  process  of  execution,  for  the  sinking  of  merchantmen  by  sub- 
marines had  begun  during  the  preceding  October ;  and  on  Febru- 
^0^4  (1915)  following.  Admiral  von  Pohl,  head  of  the  German 
Admiralty,  proclaimed  as  a  "  danger  zone  "  all  the  waters  around 
the  British  Isles,  including  the  Channel,  upon  entering  which 
both  enemy  and  neutral  vessels  would  be  subject  to  destruction 
without  assurance  for  the  safety  of  passengers  or  crew. 

The  events  that  followed  are  familiar  to  all.  The  United  States 
despatched  note  upon  note,  but  for  a  long  time  it  looked  as  if  her 
protests  would  be  confined  to  the  diplomatic  field.  Meanwhile, 
the  land  war  failed  to  give  Germany  the  results  hoped  for,  the 
decisive  action  attempted  at  Verdun  failed,  and  so  the  submarine 
campaign  was  pushed  to  the  uttermost  limit,  without  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  vessels  attacked,  the  enemy  thus  elevating  a  second- 
ary into  a  principal  weapon,  and  attributing  to  it  an  importance 
"ot  less  than  that  of  her  armies  in  the  field. 

Thus  Germany  no  longer  considered  what  the  United  States 
^'ould  do;  she  burned  her  bridges  behind  her,  giving  to  her  naval, 
as  to  her  land  warfare  a  character  of  unprecedented  violence, 
seeking  to  strike  terror  by  showing  herself  ready  to  make  war  on 
all  the  world,  employing  every  means  to  secure  world  power,  wish- 
^^  no  compromise  between  that  and  downfall. 

In  striking  contrast,  indeed,  are  the  indefinite  peace  proposals 
^^ermany  has  repeatedly  given  forth.    To  dispel  the  delusion  that 
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people  with  purposes  so  fixed  will  easily  renounce  their  aims,  it 
is  sufficient  to  record  the  words  of  Bemhardi:  '*  Aspirations  for 
peace  contain  an  element  of  weakness,  dissention,  and  indecision; 
their  apparent  humanitarian  idealism  constitutes  their  danger; 
they  are  in  reality  an  unhealthy  Utopia,  or  a  cloak  to  cover  intrigue/' 

Only  upon  a  profound  realization  of  the  set  purpose  of  our 
adversaries*  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  show  to  the 
contrary  is  a  device  to  break  down  our  morale,  are  we  in  a  ix>si- 
tion  to  ask  what  use  the  enemy  intends  to  make  of  his  main  fleet. 

In  the  North  Sea,  neither  the  prevalent  foggy  weather  nor  the 
multitude  of  units  in  the  opposing  force  excludes  the  possibility 
that  the  Gentians  can  secure  opportunities  to  impose  action  in 
superior  force. 

Such  was  axiomatically  the  strategic  principle  guiding  tlie 
general  sortie  of  the  German  fleet  before  Jutland,  aside  from 
particular  circumstances,  as  yet  unknown,  which  may  have  led 
the  Germans  to  leave  their  bases. 

In  the  battle  following,  both  belligerents  suffered  severely ;  but 
while  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  tactical  results, 
it  w^ill  be  agreed  that  the  battle  demonstrated  the  full  capacity  of 
the  British  fleet  to  execute  its  mission  as  a  blockading  force.  After 
the  battle  the  strategic  situation  remained  unchanged — that  is, 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  Britain  was  confirmed*  i 

But  it  will  be  useful  to  note  the  proof  thus  afforded  of  the 
resolute  purpose  of  Germany  to  pit  her  main  fleet  against  her 
chief  opponent.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  guiding  principle 
of  German  war  policy  throtighout  lias  been  to  utilize  all  forces 
the  extreme  limit  (even  in  case  of  a  lost  war),  it  seems  by  no' 
means  hazardous  to  affirm  that  the  day  will  come  in  the  course 
of  the  w^ar  when  Germany  will  be  led  to  undertake  a  desperate 
effort  on  the  sea*  Before  resigning  herself  to  decadence,  she  will 
play  all  her  cards;  she  holds  back,  however,  for  while  she  is  a 
player  of  extraordinary  boldness,  she  knows  that  the  cards  corre- 
sponding to  the  navy  are  precisely  the  ones  that  must  be  played  at 
the  right  time* 

Reflection  upon  the  importance  of  the  naval  side  of  the  war  and 
upon  the  full  guaranties  of  success  afforded  by  the  naval  pre- 
dominance of  the  Allies,  is  essential  to  a  clear  vision  of  the  cer 
tainty  of  our  victory. 
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III.  Changes  in  Naval  Warfare 
Only  after  bringing  out  by  the  preceding  discussion  the  vital 
function  of  the  main  fleets,  are  we  in  a  position  to  give  a  logical 
answer  to  the  question  put  as  the  main  theme  of  the  present 
essay — as  distinguished   from  delusions  based  on  appearances, 
what  are  the  substantial  differences  between  the  war  as  it  is  and 
the  war  as  it  was   foreseen?     Granted  that,   along  with  new 
weapons  (submarine  and  aerial)  the  war  has  confirmed  the  pres- 
ent usefulness  of  old  types,  what  changes  for  the  immediate  future 
are  counseled  by  experience  ?    May  certain  categories  be  at  once 
eliminated  ? 

As  a  result  of  the  previous  development  of  submarines  and 
aircraft,  it  was  realized  before  the  war  that  great  precautions 
would  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  a  military  blockade,  and  it  was 
admitted  not  only  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a  close  block- 
ade with  the  main  fleet,  as  in  the  Spanish- American  war,  but  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  fleet  within  a  cruising  radius  of 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  enemy  bases,  that  is  to  say,  within 
the  distance  considered  safe  when  the  defence  was  limited  to 
torpedo  craft.  This  development  by  no  means  eliminated  the 
idea  of  blockade,  but  implied  that  the  blockading  force  must  pos- 
sess well-located  bases,  though  distant  from  the  enemy,  assuring 
a  close  patrol  of  enemy  waters,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  units  of 
varying  sizes  to  maintain  contact  with  a  force  trying  to  break 
through. 

It  was  known  that  the  British  Navy,  in  harmony  with  this  con- 
cept, and  confronted  by  the  threatening  growth  of  the  German 
fleet,  had  opportunely  established  bases  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  the  near-by  islands ;  and  in  consequence  it  was  easy  to  pre- 
sume that,  to  avoid  division  of  strength,  the  approaches  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover  would  be  closed  chiefly  by  mines. 

From  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  extensive  use  of 
mines  was  foreseen,  especially  in  the  North  Sea,  where  strategic 
and  hydrographic  conditions  are  favorable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  nothing  unexpected  in  the 
British  Admiralty  notification  of  October  3,  1914,  announcing 
that,  in  view  of  German  mine-laying  and  submarine  activities,  the 
government  had  authorized  the  mining  of  certain  parts  of  the 
^orth  Sea,  and  in  particular  an  area  of  4000  sq.  km.  between 
Ostend  and  the  English  coast. 
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It  was  ver>^  naturally  foreseen  that  the  countries  whose  commu- 
nications were  thus  intercepted  would  exert  every  effort  to  keepj 
up  their  trade  by  means  of  neutrals,  and  it  was  known  in  fact  th, 
Germany  had  in  time  of  peace  perfected  an  organization  to  that 
end.     Yet  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  England  suffered  thi 
ostensibly  neutral  traffic  beyond  all  tolerable  limits,  as  shown 
the  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  imports  to  Scandinavia  a 
Holland. 

By  those  who  took  account  of  the  necessities  of  modern  war- 
fare, it  was  recognized  that,  however  inferior  the  enemy  navy, 
w^ould  be  impossible  to  conform  strictly  to  past   standards 
regards  continuity  and  effectiveness  of  blockade   in   territorii 
waters,  that  the  blockade  would  cover  stretches  of  coast  rath* 
than  specified  ports,  and  that  contraband  would  be  given  a  wid( 
application. 

November  2,  1914,  that  is,  a  month  after  the  mine-field  notio 
England  proclaimed  all  of  the  North  Sea  a  miiitary  area,  the  eff< 
being  that  ships  of  all  nationalities  would  incur  danger  in  crosst; 
a  line  from  the  Hebrides  through  the  Faroe  Islands  to  Iceland. 
Thus  England  seriously  restricted  neutral  commerce,  which,  how- 
ever, could  still  be  carried  on  by  following  prescribed  routes. 

We  enter  the  realm  of  the  unforeseen  w^hen  we  pass  from  the 
action  of  England  to  that  of  Germany,  as  a  result  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  submarine  as  a  commerce  destroyer  operating  for 
long  periods  and  remote  from  its  bases.  ^H 

This  new  system  of  commerce  destruction,  as  now  applied  b^ 
Germany,  signifies  complete  disregard  of  the  consequent  attitude 
of  neutrals— that  is  to  say,  quite  aside  from  humanitarian  con- 
siderations involved,  such  a  course  of  action  could  be  conceived 
ofUy  by  a  belligerent  who  would  permit  no  interests  whatever  In 
interfere  with  a  possible  means  of  injuring  the  enemy.  Such  is 
the  course  Germany  has  seen  fit  to  pursue :  but  in  a  general  fore- 
cast of  future  international  provisions  in  this  matter,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  assume  submarine  warfare  in  its  present  unrestrictcci 
form  as  the  normal  recourse  of  the  weaker  belligerent  on  the  sea» 
The  attitude  uf  neutrals  cannot  be  regarded  as  negligible;  and  it 
follows  that  submarine  warfare  will  be  tolerated  only  to  tht  point 
tvhere  neutral  states  feel  constrained  to  resist. 

With  the  idea  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  suhma] 
as  a  commerce  destroyer  has  altered  naval  warfare,  let  us  assui 
the  utmost  passivity  on  the  part  of  neutrals. 
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Let  us  consider  in  succession  the  two  methods  of  employment : 
unlimited  "  cruiser  warfare,"  and  blockade  of  limited  areas. 

It  would  be  illogical  to  deny  to  the  submarine,  as  to  other  naval 
vessels,  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  the  resultant  situation  being 
inevitably  as  follows : 

Normally,  the  only  measure  the  submarine  can  employ  against 
enemy  merchant  vessels  is  to  sink  them;  hence,  necessarily,  the 
merchant  vessel  has  the  right  to  arm  for  defence,  to  combat  the 
enemy  by  any  means,  and  to  practice  every  stratagem  to  avoid 
destruction. 

Evidently,  under  these  conditions,  the  exercise  of  visit  and 

search  is  out  of  the  question.    This  was  verified,  in  fact,  by  the 

astute  German  Admiralty  in  its  notice  to  the  United  States  at  the 

opening  of  the  unrestricted  campaign :  "  Great  Britain  has  armed 

her  merchant  vessels  for  defence  against  submarines,  and  the 

United  States  has  accepted  the  British  point  of  view.    But  under 

these  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  a  submarine  to  approach  a 

merchant  vessel  to  examine  her  papers,  since  in  so  doing,  in  case 

the  vessel  is  of  enemy  nationality,  the  submarine  is  exposed  to 

attack  by  gunfire  and  bombs.    Moreover,  the  enemy  has  advised 

her  merchant  vessels  to  fly  neutral  colors,  paint  out  names,  alter 

funnels,  and  seek  by  other  ruses  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 

nationality.'' 

Neutrals  being  thus  deprived  of  the  guaranties  inherent  in 
visit  and  search,  and  neutral  naval  convoy  for  merchantmen  being 
impracticable,  it  follows  necessarily  that  unlimited  "  cruiser  zvar- 
fare  '*  cannot  he  carried  on  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  neutral  states. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  submarine  operations  against  com- 
merce must  be  confined  to  blockade  in  the  ordinary  and  projx^r 
sense  of  the  word.  And  moreover,  in  view  of  the  requirements 
of  continuity  and  effectiveness  (which  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  case 
of  submarine  blockade),  it  is  clear  that,  unless  neutral  rights  are 
to  be  enormously  sacrificed,  the  blockaded  area  must  he  not  only 
clearly  defined,  but  reasonably  restricted.  Otherwise  we  should 
fall  back  again  into  unrestricted  cruiser  warfare,  as  now  actually 
practiced ;  for  in  immense  areas  such  as  those  set  oflf  by  Germany, 
including  at  first  the  waters  around  the  British  Isles  and  later 
large  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  a  blockade  can 
exist  only  in  name. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  neutrals,  on  the  basis  of  their  assumed  pas- 
sivity, should  make  no  objection  to  a  blockade  extending  beyond 
territorial  waters  and  applying  not  merely  to  a  specified  extent 
of  coast  hut  to  llie  entire  euemy  coast-line.  Let  us  assume  the 
blockade  zone  to  extend  outward  from  the  coast  20  or  30  miles ; 
and  wMthin  this  zone,  let  us  assume  submarine  and  submarine 
mine-layer  activities  in  every  form. 

Obviously  neutrals  wouUl  not  consent  that  such  a  blockade 
should  cut  off  straits  which  are  necessary  highways  for  trade  be- 
tween neutrals.  But  limiting  the  activities  of  the  submarine  in 
this  manner,  what  may  be  said  as  to  its  effectiveness? 

On  the  basis  of  present  experience,  it  wnll  be  readily  granted 
that,  within  these  limits,  in  sectors  having  important  ports  as  their 
centers,  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  safety  routes  by  airplane 
and  patrol  activity  of  various  kinds  so  intensified  as  to  make  suc- 
cessful fvtctny  attacks  absolutely  exceptional.  In  fact,  on  the  basis 
of  this  hypothesis,  which  assures  safety  to  ships  outside  the  zone* 
a  far  greater  number  of  units  would  be  available  for  the  task  of 
clearing  safety  routes  within  the  zone  itself. 

Hence  it  seems  logical  to  conclude  that  submarine  commerce 
warfare  loses  its  capacity  to  exert  a  serious  effect  on  warfare 
whenever  it  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  tolerable  to  fieutrals*  In 
other  words,  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  unrestricted  war- 
fare now  carried  on  by  Cierniany  docs  or  does  not  come  under 
that  classification. 

To  avoid  falling  into  the  absurdity  of  considering  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  attitude  of  neutrals  as  the  general  norm  for  the 
future,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  the  method  of  attack  on 
commerce  which  to-day  cofistitutes  the  chief  change  in  nazfal  zvar- 
fare  cannot  he  considered  as  having  a  substantially  permanent 
character. 

We  arc  led  to  this  conclusion  absolutely  without  taking  into 
account  the  anti-submarine  measures  that  may  eventually  be  de- 
veloped. And  now  if  we  should  assume  submarine  commerce 
warfare  abolished,  or  at  least  reduced  to  an  element  of  secondary 
imjxirtance,  wherein  lies  the  astounding  divergence  between  fore- 
casts and  reality  in  the  naval  war? 

In  respect  to  changes  in  doctrine  as  to  the  employment  of  sea 
powder,  that  is  to  say.  the  proj^er  objectives  of  battle  fleets,  vvc 
encounter  simply  an  evolution  rather  than  a  revolution  of  ideas. 
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whether  in  the  field  of  strategy  or  tactics.  The  increased  dangers 
arising  from  the  development  of  more  recent  means  of  warfare 
have  tended  to  limit  operations  to  such  as  have  a  very  definite 
character,  and  are  of  sufficient  importance  and  sufficient  prospect 
of  success  to  warrant  the  risks  taken  and  the  extent  of  the 
force  employed.  This  means  simply  that  modern  conditions  have 
imposed  a  stricter  regard  than  in  the  past  for  sound  principles  of 
warfare.  It  is  of  chief  interest  to  note  that  large  fleets  of  belliger- 
ents have  put  to  sea  when  it  was  deemed  necessary,  have  come  in 
contact,  and  have  engaged  in  heavy  combat  in  a  manner  foreseen 
before  the  present  development  of  submarines. 

One  of  the  most  important  teachings  of  the  present  war  is  the 
practical  demonstration  of  the  disputed  principle  that,  for  ships 
of  the  line  as  for  other  types,  high  speed  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest 
importance,  whether  from  a  strategical  or  a  tactical  standpoint ;  in 
this  respect,  reality  luis  abundantly  confirmed  the  most  favorable 
predictions. 

There  was  nothing  unexpected  in  the  manner  in  which  at  Jut- 
land contact  between  the  two  forces  was  first  established  by  light 
and  battle  cruisers,  nor  in  the  manner  in  which  this  led  up  to  the 
engagement  between  the  main  fleets.  Moreover,  the  decisive  im- 
portance of  long-range  combat,  as  brought  out  by  the  war,  has 
completely  confirmed  those  principles  that  for  the  last  20  years 
have  guided  the  evolution  of  tactics,  types  of  ships,  and  methods 
of  fire,  on  the  basis  of  the  axiomatic  necessity  of  hitting  at  the 
earliest  moment  (t.  e.,  at  long  range)  and  hard.  War  experience 
has  likewise  confirmed  the  foreseen  importance  of  day  attacks  by 
destroyers  during  contact  between  main  forces,  as  well  as  similar 
attacks  on  the  night  after  battle.  These,  anionj^:  other  confirma- 
tions of  theory,  are  cited  not  with  the  idea  of  extended  examina- 
tion, but  merely  to  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  declaring  the  down- 
fall of  naval  principles  as  set  forth  before  the  war. 

While  particular  considerations  of  a  more  technical  character 
would  be  inopportune  at  the  present  time,  the  observation  may  be 
made  that  of  the  two  chief  types  of  armored  ship — the  battle 
cruiser  and  the  dreadnought — it  is  the  former  whose  future  place 
must  be  considered  more  secure.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  this  type  of  ship,  aside  from  its  essential  function  when  incor- 
porated with  the  fleet,  is  well  adapted  to  supply  most  expeditiously 
and  completely  the  protection  required  for  remote  maritime  in- 
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terests,  as  illustrated  by  what  happened  at  the  Falklands,  Its 
value  has  been  brought  out  also  under  conditions  prevaih'ng  in 
more  restricted  waters,  whether  for  compelling  the  enemy  to  fight 
under  adverse  circumstances,  or  for  getting  within  range  before 
the  enemy  can  withdraw  to  his  base. 

In  long-range  actions,  owing  to  the  sharper  angle  of  fall  of  pro- 
jectiles, ships  are  relatively  more  vulnerable  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient horizontal  protection;  hence  some  change  is  called  for  in 
the  disposition  of  armor. 

The  increased  risks  encountered  by  ships  render  it  desirable  to 
apply  so  far  as  possible  the  principle  (old  rather  than  new)  of 
dividing  the  strength  of  the  line  into  numerous  units,  w^ithout 
lowering  the  total  strength.  This  principle,  however,  should  be 
applied  with  due  regard  to  effective  fire  control*  which  does  not 
permit  reducing  the  number  of  heavy  guns  per  ship  beyond  a. 
certain  limit,  and  with  regard  also  to  the  extension  of  the  lim 
involved  in  the  multiplication  of  units  when  in  column  at  higl 
speed. 

Reasoning  thus  in  summary  fashion,  the  statement  may  be 
ventured  that  the  ideal  type  of  armored  ship,  under  conditions 
to-day,  should  have  about  30  knots'  speed,  8  guns  of  large  caliber, 
and  armor  protection  considerably  modified  from  present  practice. 

This  by  no  means  implies  the  abandonment  of  present  types — 
simply  their  evolution,  consisting  in  the  fusion  of  the  line  battle- 
ship and  the  battle  cruiser.  (Note:  This  does  not  exclude  the 
possible  advantage  of  a  new  type  of  battle  cruiser,  supplementing 
the  type  just  suggested,  with  greater  speed  and  fewer  big  giuis,) 
Further  than  this,  it  cannot  l>e  said  absolutely  that  the  experience 
of  the  war  counsels  the  elimination  of  any  category  of  ships  now 
constituting  the  fleet. 

We  come  back  thus  to  the  fanciful  hypothesis  that  the  abolish- 
ment of  first*Iinc  battleships,  in  spite  of  technical  counsels,  will 
l>e  accomplished  by  future  international  agreement.  This,  as 
already  said,  is  based  on  the  supposed  equilibrium  now  existing 
between  the  opposing  Beets.  But,  as  w^e  have  shown,  this  equi- 
librium is  far  from  existing  in  reality ;  for  even  if  the  present 
war  had  not  presented  and  should  not  present  a  combat  between 
the  main  forces,  the  fact  would  nevertheless  remain  that  naval 
superiority  has  conferred  upon  one  of  the  belligerents  a  freedom 
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of  maritime  communications  which,  however  contested  by  sub- 
marines, remains  an  essential  decisive  factor  in  the  war. 

One  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  any  war,  whatever  its  magni- 
tude, represents  a  particular  case;  and  in  drawing  lessons,  one 
should  not  only  seek  a  right  interpretation  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened, but  should  also  consider  how  it  may  happen  differently  in 
future.  Thus,  even  assuming  (though  by  no  means  admitting) 
an  equilibrium  in  this  war,  that  certainly  is  not  the  only  possible 
outcome  of  the  co-existence  of  two  opposing  fleets.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  a  country  not  invulnerable  to  a  naval  oflfensive  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Central  Powers,  and  inferior  to  its  enemy  in 
naval  strength,  the  assumed  equilibrium  would  be  absolutely  non- 
existent. 

In  consideration  of  the  disparity  arising  from  unequal  naval 
development  and  different  possibilities  of  maritime  defence  among 
nations,  and  recognizing  that  against  an  enemy  fleet  defence  by 
minor  means  (mines,  aircraft,  submarines,  torpedo  craft  and 
scouts)  is  insufficient,  we  may  conclude  that  the  idea  of  abolishing 
battleships  should  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  a  perilous  Utopia. 


[oorrmioBRD] 
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THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
NAVAL  ACADEMY— AN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

By  C.  H.  Foster,  Instructor,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  review  the  various  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  examining  and  selecting  of  candidates 
for  the  Naval  Academy,  and  to  present  certain  facts  of  interest 
to  all  friends  of  the  navy.  Aside  from  contributing  slightly  to 
the  history  of  naval  education,  the  writer  hopes  to  assist  in  proving 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Academy's  standards  and  the  feasibility 
of  raising  the  average  of  those  who  are  later  to  become  the  officers 
and  commanders  of  our  fighting  ships.  The  first  part  of  the 
article  will  take  up  the  aim  and  methods  of  the  early  examiners 
of  candidates,  the  examination  subjects  in  comparison  with 
contemporary  college  requirements,  and  the  various  changes  that 
have  occurred,  with  their  bearing  on  present  conditions.  The  sec- 
ond part  will  show  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  changes  in  methods 
of  selecting  candidates  and  the  possibility  of  improving,  through 
better  selection,  the  material  out  of  which  naval  officers  are  to  be 
made. 

In  1845  ^^c  seven  successful  candidates  were  "  found  respect- 
able in  intellect  and  attainment,"  after  being  examined  in  accord- 
ance with  Commander  Buchanan's  *'  Plan  of  the  Naval  School  at 
Fort  Severn,"  of  August,  1845.  I"  this  he  had  jiroposed  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  for  the  admission  of  candidates : 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age/  and 

*  The  age  of  admission  for  candidates  has  varied  from  thirteen  to 
twenty-two  years.  From  October,  1845,  to  October,  1851,  the  minimum  was 
thirteen  and  the  maximum  sixteen.  From  1852  to  1855,  it  was  fourteen 
to  sixteen;  from  1855  to  1861,  fourteen  to  seventeen;  from  1861  to  1863, 
fourteen  to  eighteen;  from  1863  to  1865,  fourteen  to  seventeen,  except 
that  enlisted  boj-s  were  allowed  to  enter  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
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must  be  examined  by  the  surgeon  of  the  institution  to  ascertain  if  he  be 
free  from  all  deformity,  deafness,  nearness  or  other  defect  of  sight,  or 
disease  or  infirmity  of  any  kind  which  would  disqualify  him  from  per- 
forming the  active  and  arduous  duties  of  a  sea  life.  He  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  well,  and  be  familiar  with  geography  and  arithmetic*  The 
Academic  Board  will  examine  him  on  these  branches,  and  certify  to  his 
capacity  for  admission  into  the  school. 

The  last  stiotence  indicates  what  the  first  superintendent  of  the 
Naval  School  thought  should  be  the  basic  principle  in  examining 
candidates.  Some  years  later  the  Academic  Board '  formulated 
its  ideas  on  this  important  question  as  follows: 

From  1865  to  1880  the  ages  of  admission  were  fourteen  to  eighteen,  but 
from  July,  1864,  to  August,  1882,  **  cadet  engineers "  were  permitted  to 
enter  between  the  ages  eighteen  and  twenty-two.  Some  of  the  **  acting 
third  assistant  engineers,"  however,  were  even  admitted  as  old  as  twenty- 
three  years  and  nine  months.  After  the  fifth  of  August,  1882,  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  were  the  ages  required  for  all  candidates.  Age,  as  well 
as  other  entrance  requirements,  then  became  the  same  for  all  candidates* 
and  no  difference  was  made  between  "  cadet  midshipmen "  and  **  cadet 
engineers";  all  after  admission  were  thereafter  styled  "naval  cadets/* 
On  March  2,  1889,  the  minimum  age  of  admission  was  established  by  law 
as  fifteen  years,  and  the  maximum  as  twenty.  These  were  the  limits  until 
January,  1904,  when  the  minimum  became  sixteen.  The  present  require- 
ments, il  is  needless  to  add,  are  sixteen  to  twenty,  at  the  date  and  on  the=3j 
day  of  admission.  The  phrase  in  the  regulations,  **  examination  for  ad — 4 
mission/'  is  not  taken  to  mean  the  menial  examination,  but  the  physica^  ^ 
examination  which  immediately  precedes  the  candidate's  taking  the  oath  a  ^ 
office  and  being  admitted  into  the  Academy. 

*A  quaint  and  illuminating  example  of  the  Board's  diflficulUes  was  tl^^^i 
case  of  Gaza  Harasrthy.  On  the  eleventh  of  October,  1848,  "  The  Acadcm  ^3| 
Board  met  for  the  purpose  of  examining  Gaza  llarasrthy  of  Wiscons  —^ 
(Hungarian  by  birth),  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Naval  Schi 
The  case  of  this  young  man  was  peculiar.  He  has  brought  a  letter  fr 
the  Hon.  Sec',  of  the  Navy  expressing  a  strong  wish  for  his  admittai 
&  intimating  that  his  knowledge  of  the  German  and  Hungarian  langu; 
might  make  amends  for  his  ignorance  in  the  requisite  branches.  He 
accompanied  also  by  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  who  sho 
great  anxiety  in  the  case.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  School  Im^  -sdl 
the  preceding  evening  (10th),  sent  for  Prof,  H.  IL  Lockwood,  (^^vll 
Chauvenct  being  absent  from   Annapolis)    and  had  expressed  a  wish  4 

command,  to  have  a  special  &  detailed  report  respecting  this  examinat  ^<^ 

"The  examiners   were   Prof*.   H.   H,   Lockwood.   Girault,  and  Jo 
The  candidate  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  all  the  brandies  sp^ciiiec 
our  orders  for  such  occasions.    The  Board  decided  not  to  consider 
orders  from  the  Supt.  Nav.  School  as  official,  in  as  much  as  they 
not  made  in  an  official   form.     They  therefore  directed  their  chair 
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The  object  of  this  examination    (for  admission)   is  twofold,  primarily 
ascertain  the  capacity,  and  secondarify  the  attaittments  of  the  candidate- 
lit  he  gives  very  clear  evidence  of  good  capacity  and  intelligence,  it  be- 
|CQnies  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  an  exact  conformity  to  the  IctUr  of  the 
) regulations  of  the  Department*  reijuiring  him  to  be  familiar  with  Arith- 
tnclic  and  Geography,* 

With  a  view  to  testiri^  the  capacity  of  candidates — tlieir  intel- 
lectual power  rather  than  their  attainments — they  were  required 
from  1845  ^^  1884  to  **  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the 
Academic  Board."  The  examination  was  almost  entirely  oral, 
with  little  more  than  enough  written  work,  such  as  writing  from 
dictation,  to  test  the  candidates*  penmanship.  The  personal  impres- 
sion counted  heavily.  In  very  much  the  same  way,  candidates  for 
the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Osborne,  Kngland,  at  the  present  time 
arc  examined  before  the  Interview  Committee  appointed  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  AdmiraIt>^  In  1875  the  Register  announced  that 
"ail  examinations,  except  in  reading,  will  be  written."  Although 
oral  examinations,  or  personal  interviews,  may  have  ceased  in 
^^75— so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  journal  of  the  Aca- 
Jemic  Board — it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1883  that  the  Regulations 
were  changed.  From  1884  to  1902,  inclusive,  candidates  were 
examined  at  the  Academy  **  by  the  Academic  Board/'  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Registers,  The  first  examination  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  as  stated  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
was  on  August  13,  1 90 1.  From  April  21,  1903,  the  regular 
examinations  have  been  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service.  The  last 
«camination  held  in  Annapolis  was  in  June,  1911. 

The  subjects  and  other  details  of  the  entrance  examination  were 
^^'■gely  decided  by  the  Academic  Board  until  1862.    In  that  year 


P'o  tern.,  Prof.  H.  H.  Lockwood,  to  make  out  the  report  simply  in  the 
"*ttal  form.  *  not  qualified  *,  81  to  say  to  the  Supt.  that  if  he  would  give  :in 
<>*naal  order,  we  would  make  out  a  special  and  detailed  report  r  but  that 
Its  only  effect  could  be  to  show  more  strikingly  the  great  deficiencies  of 
*^«  candidate. 

Attest— Geo.  Jones        Sec'."  * 

*  tinted  through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  Rear 
Mttiiral  E.  VV^Eberk,  from  the  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academic 
^^^d  of  the  Naval  School,  October  4,  1&4S.  to  June  20,  1854. 

'  See  Record  cited,  p.  48. 
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was  enacted  the  provision/  still  in  force,  that  *'  All  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  academy  shall  be  examined  according  to  such 

*  The  act  of  i6  July,  1862,  was  revolutionary.  It  provided  commissioDs 
on  graduation  from  the  Academy.  These  were  given  on  28  May,  1863, 
to  the  20  midshipmen  graduating  that  year,  but  were  withheld  from  sue* 
ceeding  classes  by  a  ruling  of  the  Departnient.  Other  innovations  were 
the  title  of  midshipman,  appoinlments  by  the  President  at  large  and  from 
enlisted  men*  appointments  in  certain  circumstances  by  the  Secretary. 
and  the  nomination  of  alternates.  Section  11  of  the  act  follows.  *' That 
the  students  at  the  Naval  Academy  shall  be  styled  midshipmen  and  until 
their  fuial  graduating  examination,  when,  if  successful,  they  shall  be  com- 
missioned ensigns,  ranking  according  to  merit.  The  number  allowed  at  the 
Academy  shall  be  two  for  every  member  and  delegate  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  for  the  r3i strict  of  Columbia,  and  ten  at  large.  They 
j  shall  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  physically  sound 
land  well  formed,  and  of  robust  constitution.  They  shall  be  examined  for 
I  admittance  into  the  Academy  according  to  the  regulations  which  shall 
l»e  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an<l  if  rejected  shall  not  have  the 
privilege  of  another  examination  for  admission  to  the  same  class,  unless 
recommended  by  the  board  of  examiners.  The  President  shall  select  the 
two  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  ten  at  large,  and  the  President 
shall  also  be  allowed  three  yearly  appointments  of  midshipmen,  who  shall 
be  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  he  selected  from  boys  enlisted 
in  the  navy,  and  who  have  been  at  least  one  year  in  the  service,  six  monlii** 
of  which  shall  have  been  sea  service.  Prom  and  after  the  lUth  of  March. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-three,  the  nomination  of  candidate**  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Naval  Academy  shall  be  made  between  the  fifth  t*f  Marcli 
and  the  first  of  July  of  each  year  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  member 
or  delegate,  from  actual  residents  of  his  district,  and  they  shall  be  ex- 
amined for  admission  in  July :  Provided,  That  when  any  candidate  who 
has  been  so  nominated  shall  upon  examination  be  found  physically  or 
mentally  disqualified  for  admission  the  memlier  or  delegate  from  whose 
district  he  was  so  nominated  shall  be  notified  to  recommend  another  can- 
didate who  shall  be  examined  in  September  following.  And  it  shall  he 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  soon  after  the  lifth  of  March  .1^ 
possible,  to  notify,  in  writing,  each  member  and  delegate  of  any  vacancy 
that  may  exist  in  his  district;  and  if  said  member  or  delegate  neglects  to 
recommend  a  candidate  by  the  first  of  July  in  that  year,  then  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  fdl  the  vacancy.  Midshipmen 
deficient  at  any  examination  shall  not  be  continued  at  the  academy,  ur 
in  the  service,  unless  upon  recommendation  of  the  academic  hoard;  nor 
shall  any  officer  of  the  navy  who  has  been  dismissed  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  or  suffered  to  resign  to  escape  one,  ever  again  become  an 
officer  of  the  navy :  Provided,  hinecver.  That  no  greater  number  of  mid- 
shipmcn  shall  l>e  appointed  by  the  President  at  large  under  tltis  or  any 
other  law  of  Congress  than  shall  be  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  tliis 
tection." 
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regtUaiions  and  at  such  stated  times  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  prescribe/' 

The  first  subjects  that  candidates  were  examined  in  were  read- 
ing, writing,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  as  outlined  in  the  plan  of 
the  first  superintendent.'  The  standard  required  was  indicated  in 
the  Register  of  i860,  as  follows :  Candidates  for  admission  **  must 
be  of  good  moral  character,  able  to  read  and  write  well, — writing 
from  dictation  and  spelling  with  correctness.^ — and  to  perform 
with  accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  primary  rules  of 
Arithmetic;  viz*,  numeration,  and  the  addition,  subtraction,  niulti- 
plication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers/'  English  grammar  was 
added  in  1862,  according  to  the  following  notice:  Candidates 
"  will  be  examined  as  to  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  elementary 
construction  of  sentences,  and  will  be  required  to  write  an  original 
paragraph  of  a  few  sentences/' 

The  early  requirements  of  the  Naval  Academy  were  apparently 
Icsigned  to  equal,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  requirements  of 
Colleges  during  the  forties  and  fifties.  An  examination  of  the 
entrance  requirements  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  for  instance,  makes 
It  clear  why  such  seemingly  elementary  subjects  as  arithmetic  and 
geography  were  included  in  the  Academy's  requirements.  In 
1845  Harvard*s  requirements  were  as  follows: 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  the  cindidatcs  are  examined  in 
the  following  books,  viz. : — 

By  ike  Latin  Dt'ffartmrnt  in  the  whole  of  Virgil  and  of  C^sar,  in 
Cicero'*  Select  Orations,  An<Irew^*  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  in- 
cluding Prosody,  and  in  writiujt?  Latin, 

By  the  Greek  Dcpitrtment  in  Felton*5  Greek  Cirammar,  Sophocles*s 
Greek  Grammar,  inclnding  Prosody,  and  in  writing  Greek  (with  the 
accents). 

By  the  Mathematical  Department  in  Davies's  and  \U\Vs  Arithmetic; 
Eulcr's  Algebra,  or  Davies's  First  Lessons  in  Algebra  to  **  The  Extraction 
of  the  Square  Root*';  and  "An  Introduction  to  Geometry  and  the  Science 
of  Form,  prepared  from  t!ie  most  approved  Prussian  Text- Books/*  to 
*'Vn  of  Proportions."  Also  in  Worcester's  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography, 

The  college  entrance  requirements  of  this  period  are  indicated 

in  the  following  terms  of  admission  to  Yale  College  for  the  year 

1845: 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  are  examined  in 
Ciccro's  Select  Orations,  the  whole  of  Virgil.  Sallust,  Jacobs',  Colton's  of 

•J.  R.  Soley— History  of  the  Naval  Academy  (1876).  p.  57- 
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Fclton's  Greek  Reader,  the  first  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasi). 
Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  Goodrich's  or  Sophocles*  Greek 
Graniniar,  Andrews*  Latin  Exercises,  Latin  Prosody,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  and  Geography. 

The  deficiency  of  most  candidates  for  admission,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Grammars,  Latin  Prosody  and  Composition,  Geography^  and  the  theoretical^^ 
part  of  Arithmetic,  makes  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  examination  " 
in  these  subjects  will  be  strict  and  comprehensive*  Candidates  will  also 
observe,  that  Arithmetic  is  no  longer  studied  in  College,  and  an  examina- 
tion for  admission  is  therefore  held  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Arithmetic 

No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class,  till  he  has  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  nor  to  an  advanced  standing*  without  a  proportional  ui>^| 
crease  of  age,  ^ 

A  very  interesting  innovation  was  made  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1866,  when  competitive  entrance  examinations  were  first  held 
for  "cadet  engineers,"  or,  as  they  were  first  called.  "  acting  third 
assistant  engineers."  The  following  w^re  the  subjects:  Arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometr}%  rudimentary  natural  philosophy,  ele- 
ments of  inorganic  chemistry,  English  grammar  and  English  com- 
position, United  States  history,  pencil  sketching  and  right-line 
drawing,  and  the  operation  and  uses  of  engines  and  tools.  In 
1870  free-hand  drawing  was  substituted  for  pencil  sketching. 
Chemistry,  history,  and  drawing  were  omitted  in  1871 ;  geography 
was  not  required  of  cadet  engineers  until  1874.  H 

In  1882  the  distinctions  between  cadet  midshipmen  and  cadet 
engineers  were  abolished,  so  that  all  aspirants  had  to  meet  the  same 


•Before  1871  the  Regulations  for  the  admission  of  candidates  coi 
taincd  a  provision  of  considerable  interest;  namely,  that  *' A  midshipm: 
may  be  advanced  to  any  class  which  he  may  be  found  qualified  to  ioin,^ 
either  upon  his  admission  or  at  any  subsequent  examination;  and  he  may 
be  graduated  at  any  June  examination  at  which  he  shall  be  found  fully 
qualified  to  pass  a  graduating  academic  examination/*  Under  this  pro* 
vision,  two  cadet  engineers  entered  the  Academy  in  1867,  and  graduated 
in  t868  with  the  class  of  acting  third  assistant  engineers  that  had  entered 
in  1866.  The  late  Admiral  Mahan  entered  the  Academy  as  a  third  classman 
on  29  September,  1856,  graduating  in  June,  1859,  second  in  his  class. 
At  the  semi-annual  examination,  also,  in  February,  1852,  ten  members  of 
the  class  that  entered  in  1851  were  selected  for  advancement.  Six  of  th< 
including  Thomas  O.  Sel fridge  and  Joseph  N.  Miller,  graduated  tn  i 
Oddly  enough,  the  first  midshipmen  to  finish  the  continuous  four-; 
Academic  course,  which  had  been  instituted  in  October.  1851,  really  Rnisbi 
in  three  years.  No  provision  for  advanced  standing  was  announced  after 
1870. 
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requirements.    These  comprised  United  States  history  and  algebra, 

after  1882,  as  well  as  the  original  subjects,  writing,  reading, 

spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography.    In  1889  world^s  history  and 

plane  geometry  were  added,  and  in  1902  punctuation.     In  1905 

reading,  and  in  1913  world's  history,  were  omitted.    During  1913- 

1914,  it  might  be  added,  '*  general  history  "  was  taught  at  the 

Naval  Academy.    It  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum  after  a  poll 

of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  had  revealed  the  fact  that  general 

or  world's  history  was  almost  universally  taught  in  the  secondary 

schools  of  the  country. 

In  all  of  these  changes  in  entrance  requirements,  the  Naval 

Academy  has  been  held  back  by  the  standards  of  the  public  schools 

of  the  nation.    It  has  followed,  though  tardily,  the  practice  of  the 

colleges.    Algebra,  for  instance,  was  first  required  of  all  Academy 

^^didates  in   1883 ;  but  the  colleges  had  required  it  for  20  or 

30  years.    Yale,  for  example,  required  algebra  to  quadratics  of 

3D  candidates  as  early  as  1846.    We  should  note  the  fact,  like- 

^^se,  that  for  many  years  our  colleges  have  not  required  arith- 

'^tic  or  geography  for  entrance,  but  have  for  many  years  required 

'^^J^ly  wide  reading  in  literature,  a  good  knowledge  of  general 

^story,  a  knowledge  of  civics  and  the  Constitution,  and  a  fair 

comriiand  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  besides  Latin*     Our 

secondary  schools,  moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  offer  courses 

*n  co¥iformity  with  these  requirements. 

Th^    subjects  now  'required  by  the  Naval  Academy,  according 

ijjfe  tHe  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  are  spelling, 

P%'"ai'Viinar,  geography,  United  States  history,  arithmetic,  algebra, 

and  geometry.    For  none  of  these  does  the  candidate  need  special 

coacl-iiji|r^  unless  his  secondary  training  has  been  weak  in  the 

fund^inentals  of   English  and  mathematics.     Certain   changes, 

Ihow^^-er.  are  now  being  formulated  by  a  special  board  appointed 
m  tlie  superintendent  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  Academy's 
fctr^i^nce  requirements  more  into  the  educational  currents  of  the 
pouTEtiy, 

So   much  for  the  examining  of  candidates.     The  ideal,  from 

the  first,  has  been  to  test  the  candidate's  intelligence  or  '*  capacity  " 

rather  than  his  acquisition  of  facts,  his  ability  to  '*  make  good  *' 

in  the  Academy  rather   than   his  **  cramnciing/'     Requirements 

have  been  increased  as  fast  as  the  standards  of  the  secondary 

scbooU  have  been  raised  so  as  to  include  subjects,  like  reading 
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and  writing,  that  must  be  mastered  by  every  naval  officer,  and 
still  ought  not  to  burden  the  Academy's  curriculum.  In  a  period 
when  colleges  were  receiving  boys  of  fifteen  who  knew  a  little 
Greek,  Latin,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  the  Naval 
Academy  accepted  boys  of  thirteen  who  knew  the  three  R's,  read- 
ing, 'riting,  and  'rithmetic ;  who  were  "  able  to  read  and  w^rite 
well,  and  to  perform  with  accuracy  the  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication, and  division  of  whole  numbers."  Both  colleges  and 
Academy  have  increased  their  requirements ;  but  the  Academy  has 
not  been  allowed  to  keep  pace  with  the  colleges. 

Many  criticisms '  of  the  Academy  and  its  entrance  requirements 
have  not  been  well  founded.  There  are  some  facts  in  connection 
with  the  entrance  examinations  that  ought  to  be  understood  before 
judgment  is  passed.  The  practice  has  become  rather  frequent  in 
recent  years  of  allowing  all  applicants  from  some  districts,  with- 
out any  preliminary  test,  to  take  the  Academy's  entrance  examina- 
tions in  competition  with  each  other  for  the  appointment.    Some- 

^  Most  of  the  reports  are  inaccurate,  that  the  entrance  examinations  arc 
too  difficult  and  that  only  a  small  fraction  succeed  in  passing.  The  results 
of  candidates'  examinations  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  as  follows : 

Percentage 
Examined  Rejected  Accepted  Accepted 

1913,  February  135  6\  yi  52.59 

April    591  381  210  35.53 

June    303  228  75  2475 

1914,  February 127  59  68  53.54 

April    543  286  257  47.15 

Enlisted  115  no  5                 4-34 

1915,  February  200  105  93  47.5 

April    520  320  200  38.46 

Enlisted  55  44  11  20 

1916,  February  227  128  99  43.61 

April    1 216  763  453  37.25 

Enlisted  66  43  23  34^4 

July    350  255  95  27.14 

191 7,  February  274  in  loi  36iJ6 

April    727  ii^  293  40.64 

Enlisted  18  14  4  22.22 

June    1417  1039  376  2b.55 

Total  in  five  years 7^34  43"  2823  3957* 

♦For  help  in  obtaining  this  and  other  information  the  writer  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Magruder,  Secretary  of  the 
Naval  Academy. 
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times  only  one  out  of  a  dozen  succeeds  in  passing,  with  a  per- 
ceptible lowering  of  the  general  percentage  of  successful  candi- 
dates.   In  June,  1917,  for  instance,  out  of  120  candidates  nomi- 
nated thus  for  examination,  only  17.5  per  cent  passed.     Out  of 
the  total  of  1417  candidates  in  that  examination,  26.55  per  cent 
passed." 

Another  pertinent  fact  is  that  many  candidates,  as  noted  many 
times  by  the  Academic  Board,  are  utterly  unprepared,  and  should 
in  some  way  be  saved  the  time  sacrificed '  in  their  attempting  the 
entrance  examinations  of  the  Academy.  In  April,  1917,  for 
example,  12.8  per  cent  of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves 
^or  mental  examination  failed  in  all  six  subjects. 

Obviously,  therefore,  while  changes  may  be  made  in  the  exami- 
nations, improvements  are  also  highly  desirable  in  methods  of 
selecting  the  candidates  themselves. 

Taking  up  now  the  selecting  of  candidates,  we  find  that  great 
chang^es  have  taken  place.  But  nearly  every  change  has  been 
intended  by  the  law  makers  of  the  country  to  widen  for  the  com- 
'non  American  boy  the  door  to  the  commissioned  grades  in 
thena.vy. 

F*rom  March  of  1794  to  August  of  1842,  candidates  were 
appointed  midshipmen**  by  the  President  straight  from  civil  life, 
with  no  legislative  restrictions  as  to  age,  education,  or  fitness. 
Ther^  was  not  even  a  limit,  after  1809,  upon  the  number  the  Presi- 
dent might  appoint.'*  Abuses  inevitably  developed.  After  the 
ciistoin  of  the  British  Navy,  midshipmen  were  appointed  on  the 

•'Ascertained  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  candidates'  records. 
THe  Academy  and  Navy  Department  publish  complete  and  extensive 
pampHlets    on    the    entrance    requirements,    most    of    which    are    entirely 
ignor^^j  by  candidates. 

^^"^e  first   seven   candidates  to  enter  the   Naval    School   were   styled, 
^"^'*      admission,    "  acting    midshipmen,"    and    that    appellation    was    kept 
until   July^  1862.    From  then  until  July,  1870,  the  students  admitted  to  the 
Acad^rny  ^ere  called  "midshipmen."     After  this  date  and  up  to  August, 
1882,    they  were  styled  "  cadet  midshipmen."     There  were  also  authorized 
at  the    Academy,   from   1864  until   1882,   special   students  of  engineering. 
The  first  of  these  entered  in  1866,  two  as  "cadet  engineers,"  the  rest  as 
•*  acting  third  assistant  engineers."     The  latter  designation  was  dropped 
in  1868.    After  1882  "  naval  cadet "  was  employed  for  all  candidates  ad- 
mitted into  the  Academy,  and  was  retained  until  July,   1902,  when  the 
good  old  grade  of  "  midshipman  "  was  restored. 
^Park  Benjamin— United  States  Naval  Academy  (igoo),  p.  29. 
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recommendation  of  captains  in  the  navy  and  of  political  friends 
of  the  executive*  Appointments  came  to  run  in  grooves.  Naval 
service,  naval  rank  and  influence,  became  almost  a  heritage  of 
certain  families  and  certain  sections.  Some  political  appointees, 
lilce  FhiJip  Spencer,  proved  to  be  outrageously  unfit.  Some  districts 
secured  an  undue  share  of  appointments.  The  charge  was  made, 
and  not  refuted,  that  of  the  158  midshipmen  appointed  in  1841  no 
less  than  70  had  come  from  Washington.  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  limitations  were  soon  placed  on 
the  power  of  the  executive  to  appoint  candidates  as  midshipmen* 
In  1842  the  number  of  midshipmen  allowed  by  law  was  limited  to 
262.  In  1845  ^^^^  number  of  midshipmen  allowed  from  each  state 
and  territory  was  made  proportionate  to  its  number  of  representa- 
tives, and  it  was  decreed  that  the  appointee  should  be  an  actual 
resident  of  tlie  state  from  which  he  was  appointed.  In  1848,  when 
the  authorized  number  of  midshipmen  was  increased  to  464,  it 
was  required  that  appointments  should  be  equally  apportioned 
among  the  several  congressional  districts.  In  1850  the  law  pro- 
vided that  no  midshipman  should  be  appointed  from  any  district 
that  had  more  than  two  midshipmen  already  in  the  navy. 

Soley's  history  of  the  Naval  Academy  explains  the  origin 
of  the  present  method  of  selecting  candidates  in  the  following 
way :  "  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  know 
much  about  the  inhabitants  of  each  congressional  district,  he 
naturally  came  to  rely  somewhat  upon  the  testimony  of  the  mem- 
ber representing  the  district  in  regard  to  the  fitness  of  an  applicant 
for  appointment.  From  this  it  was  an  easy  step  to  the  present 
system,  legalized  by  the  act  of  August  31,  1852,  by  which  no  one 
can  be  appointed  a  midshipman  except  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  member  of  Congress  representing  the  district  in  which  the 
applicant  resides.  The  system  had  already  been  adopted  in  making 
appointments  of  cadets  at  West  Point/'  The  power  of  filling 
vacancies  in  the  Naval  Academy  is  now  shared  also  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  senators,  the  Governor  General 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico." 

*■  The  problem  of  obtaining  the  best  candidates  is  aflfectcd  by  the  number] 
to  be  nominated  each  year  for  appnintmeni.     Hie  greater  the  number  the 
greater  the  care   that   must  be   exercised  to  nominate   only   the   fit   and 
worthy.    In  1794,  as  stated  by  Park  Benjamin,  tlie  number  of  mtdshipmcn. 
allowed  by  law  was  48.    In  1801  there  were  JSO'    In  1809  the  numt>cr  wi«. 
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raised  to  450,  and  two  months  later  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
to  the  grade  of  midshipman  as  many  youths  as  he  deemed  necessary.  In 
1842,  the  number  was  limited  to  262.    In  184S  the  limit  was  made  464,  and 

ri862  the  limit  was  raised  again. 
In  1862  two  midshipmen  were  authorized  for  cv^ery  member  and  dele* 
gate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

IUn  at  large,  and  three  annually  from  boys  enlisted  in  the  Navy  of  at  least 
one  year's  service,  six  months  of  which  must  have  been  sea  service.    These 
ippointments  from  the  service  were  authorized  until  1870,  and  are  of  special 
interest  in  the  light  of  existing  law  providing  for  the  admission  of   loo 
enlisted  men  annually  into  the  Academy. 
^     .\nothcr   innovation    was    made    in    1864^   when    the    appointment    was 
K  authoriied  of  50  cadet  engineers  who  were  to  take  a  special  two-year 
H  course.    Under  this  law  two  cadet  engineers  entered  in  1866,  but  failed  to 
H  graduate.     Two  more  entered  in   1867  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 
H   'acting  third  assistant  engineers/'  who  had  entered  the  Academy  in  f866. 
y  Cadet  engineers  re-appeared  at  the  Academy  in  1871,  when  a  class  of  16 
was  admitted  on  the  first  of  October.    In  1874  the  appointment  of  cadet 
engineers   was   augmented   to   25   annually.     They   were   appointed   each 
year  after  competitive  examination  at  the  Academy.    177  candidates  com- 
peted for  these  appointments  in  1879,  167  in  1880,  and  15S  in  i88r.    After 
bringing  into  the  service  some  of  its  keenest  minds,  these  competitive 
examinations  and  appointments   for  cadet  engineers   were  abolished   in 
Attgujt,  1882, 

Appointments  at  large  came  into  existence  again,  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July*  T862,  when  the  President  was  authorized 
to  appoint,  for  education  at  the  Naval  Academy,  ten  acting  midshipmen 
who  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  sons  of  officers  or  soldiers.  In  1867  the 
appointments  of  enlisted  boys  were  increased  by  law  to  ten  annually^  and 

tthe  other  appointments  at  large  also  increased  to  ten  annually,     In  1870 
the  appointment  of  enlisted  boys  was  stopped.    In  1878  the  appointments  at 
I'lrge  allowed  in  the  Academy  were  reduced  to  ten.     In  1902  they  were 
increased  to  15,  and  in  1903  were  made  five  each  year,  an  increase  of  five 
•0  the  total  allowed.    In  1913  the  number  was  increased  to  ten  each  year, 
***<!  in  19x6  to  15  each  year.    Fifteen  is  the  number  now  authorized  by  law 
to  be  appointed  at  large  by  the  President, 
K       Returning  now  to  the  ordinary  appointments,  we  find  in  1867  a  reduc- 
^f    tmn  in  the  number  allowed  by  law  to  one  midshipman  for  each  member* 
and  delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one  for  the  District  of 
I         Colmnhia.     The  number  at   the   Academy  was   still   further   reduced   in 
■    March,  1873,  when  the  term  of  the  Academic  course  was  made  six  years 
^    hy  law.    Appointments  were  filled  thereafter  every  six  years  instead  of 
*V€ry  four  years*    Quadrennial  appointments  were  restored,  however,  in 
J^^e,  igoo.     Senatorial  nominations   for  appointment  were  instituted   in 
J^ly,  1902.    The  second  great  increase  granted  the  Academy,  similar  to  that 
during  the  Civil  War,  was  in  March,  J903.    Two  midshipmen  were  then 
tuthori2cd  for  each  senator,  representative*  and  delegate,  and  two   for 
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the  District  oi  Calumbia.    This  increase  was  for  a  term  of  t 
in   rgij  was  extended  to  July,   1919. 

In  February,  I9>i6,  ihc  number  of  midshipmen  allowed  at  the  Academy 
was  increased  to  three  for  each  senator,  representative,  and  delegate. 
On  April  2=,,  1917,  there  was  a  still  further  increase  to  four  for  each  sena- 
tor, representative,  and  delegate.  This  last  expansion,  however,  is  to 
affect  only  the  classes  entering  in  1917  and  1918, 

The  appointment   of  enlisted   men   to   the   N^aval   Academy,   which   had 
been  authorized  in  1862  and  stopped  111  1870,  was  resumed  in  1914.    On  Juui 
30,  I9i4t  it  was  provided  that  "hereafter,  in  addition  to  the  appointmci 
of  midshipmen  to  the  United   States  Naval  Academy  as  now  prcscril 
by  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  allowed   15  appointments  annua 
from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  who  arc  citizens  of  the  United  Stati 
and  not  more  than  20  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  Na^ 
Academy,  and  who  shall  have  served  not  less  than  one  year  as  enlisted  ni( 
on  the  date  01  entrance:  Provided,  That  such  appointments  shall  be  mai 
in  the  order  of  merit  from  candidates  who  have  in  competition  with  ea( 
other  passed  the  mental  examination  now  or  hereafter  required  by  1%^ 
for  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  who  passed  the  physical  examir 
tion  required  before  entrance  under  existing  law/*     The  number   15  wi 
augmented  on  August  29,  1916,  to  25  annually,  and  on  March  4,  1917,  lo 
100  annually. 

Alternate  appointments  or  rather  nominations  are  uni<|uc  to  this  count; 
They  are  extremely  valuable  to  many  boys  without  political  influence  vi 
by  means  of  an  **  alternate/*  secure  admissitni  lu  the  Academy  and 
expectation  of  a  commission  in  the  navy.  Before  July,  1862,  no  alternates 
were  authorited.  After  this  date,  one  alternate  was  allowed  to  each  prin^ 
cipal.  but  only  in  case  the  principal  failed  to  pass  the  earlier  of  the  t 
candidates'  examinations  of  that  year.  Alternates  and  candidates  a; 
pointed  late  were  examined  in  September  until  [902.  From  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive,  five  alternates  were  allowed  fur  each  principal,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  take  all  examinations  with  the  principals.  The  present  number 
of  alternates  allowed  is  three  for  each  principal ;  and  they  may  take  either 
the  February  or  the  April  examination. 

In  1903  there  was  authorized  one  midshipman  from  F^orto  Rko.  to  be  a. 
native  of  the  island  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico.  Somewhat  similarly,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  February,  19 16.  the  law  authorised  a  citizen  of  Cuba<  Mr. 
Carlos  Ilevia  y  Reyes  (javilan,  to  l>e  received  for  instruction  in  the  Naval 
Academy,  at  his  own  expense.  Still  another  special  group  of  midshipmen 
was  created  on  the  August  29,  191 6»  when  four  Filipinos,  one  for  each  cla^^ 
were  authorized  to  receive  instruction  at  the  Naval  Academy.  They 
to  be  desiKuated,  one  for  each  class,  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Philippine  Islands. 

If  all  the  appointments  allowed  by  existing  taw  were  irUcd,  there  w 
be  at  ihc  Academy,  during  tlie  year  1917*1918.  2094  midshipmen,  appuiai 
as  follows:    i84,  four  for  each  senator;   1748,  four  for  each  of  the 
r€^^ci)|4ttv^g  ^d  delegates  ia  Congress;  18  already  in  the  A( 
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The  only  limitation  of  the  power  to  noininate  a  candidate  for 
examination  and  appointnient  is  that  he  must  be  an  actual  resident 
of  the  state  or  district  from  which  he  is  appointed.  The  law  does 
not  prescribe,  however,  any  judicial  or  other  method  for  proving 
esidence.  The  statement  of  the  candidate  and  the  recommenda- 
m  of  the  member  of  Congress  are  never  fpiestioned  by  the  Navy 
Ptpartment.  And  yet  the  intent  of  virtually  every  single  change 
the  law  is  clear — to  make  every  district  sure  of  its  due  repre* 
tntation  in  the  Naval  Academy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
as  midshipmen  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  senators,  representa- 
ptives,  and  delegates.  Here,  in  the  selecting  of  candidates,  is  the 
greatest  need  of  change  and  the  greatest  opportunity  to  improve 
the  raw  material  for  officers,  or  the  stuff  that  naval  commanders 
are  made  of.    The  need  of  change  is  shown  by  the  large  ntmiber 

I  of  wholly  unprepared  and  unfit  candidates  that  come  up  for  the 
entrance  examinations  each  year.  In  June,  1917,  for  example, 
there  were  1417  candidates  examined  and  221  of  them  were  wholly 
unprepared  and  unfit,  for  they  failed  in  all  six  subjects.  In  April, 
I917*  723  candidates  were  examined  and  93  of  them  failed  in 
€ver>'  subject.  In  1916,  out  of  1859  candidates,  150  failed  in  all 
f  six  subjects.  A  great  many  more  fail  each  year  in  four  or  five 
1  subjects.  The  nomination  of  wholly  unprepared  candidates  is  the 
inain  reason  why  so  many  districts  are  not  represented  in  the 
Academy,  and  why  sometimes  a  third  of  the  authorized  appoint- 
ments to  the  Academy  are  not  filled." 

The  opportunity  for  improving  this  condition  has  already  been 
•nade  plain  by  the  practice  of  a  considerable  number  of  members 
«f  the  Congress,  In  recent  years  more  and  more  of  them  have 
t'onic  to  im|X)se  some  sort  of  competitive  preliminary  test  u[>on 

'"'i  15  entenug  in  1917,  appointed  at  large  by  the  President;  also 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  from  Porto  Rico  and  two  from  the 
L*i*trict  of  Columbia;  appoinleH  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  the 
ffiiisied  force,  21  already  in  the  Academy  and  100  to  be  appointed  in 
^9»7.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  permit  four  Filiptnos  and 
one  Cuban  to  receive  instruction  at  the  Academy,  If  existing  law  is  con- 
^t^uctl  in  force,  there  will  be  at  the  Academy  in  four  years,  that  is,  during 
'he  year  1920-192J,  a  possible  maximum  of  2600  midshipmen.  According 
*o  the  usual  ratio  of  filled  to  authorized  appointments,  tliere  will  probably 
^•^  ^fl  the  Academy  in  1921  upwards  of  2000  midshipmen. 

On  22  Scptem!>er»    191  ?•   there   were   only    1447   midshipmen    in    the 
^«»lemy,    There  were  2294  authorized. 
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all  applicants  for  appointment  as  midshipman,  and  have  in  this 
way  selected  candidates  of  demonstrated  superiority  and  fitness 
for  the  Academy's  work.  Such  preliminary  tests  are  usually  based 
on  previous  examination  papers  of  the  Academy,  and  are  con- 
ducted as  a  rule  by  local  superintendents  of  schools.  The  news- 
papers of  the  district  are  uniformly  glad  to  advertise,  without 
charge,  such  a  competition  for  the  ambitious  boys  of  the  district 
or  state.  By  this  means  expense  for  applicants  and  trouble  for  i 
members  of  Congress  are  both  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Competitive  examinations  have  sometimes  been  criticized  as 
likely  to  bring  appointments  to  the  bookish  or  even  the  unprin- 
cipled, rather  than  to  those  who  would  make  the  best  naval  officers. 
But  the  member  of  Congress  can  restrict  his  competitions  to  those 
of  approved  character,  and  may  base  his  award  on  other  factors 
besides  the  examination  mark.  Rliodes  scholarships,  for  example, 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  moral  character,  scholarship,  atliletics, 
and  leadership.  And  civilian  instructors  at  the  Naval  Academy 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  competition  that  includes  teaching 
record,  personality  and  bearing,  health,  and  other  factors  besides 
mere  ability  to  write  a  good  examination  paper.  The  aim  is  to 
select  men  according  to  their  capability  rather  than  their  attain-_ 
ments  alone* 

The  effect  of  making  nominations  of  midshipmen  on  a  cont* 
petitive  basis,  as  already  practiced,  has  been  verj*  instructive.    In     n 
June,  191 7,  tliere  took  the  Academy's  entrance  examinations  ao^^f 
candidates  who  had  been  nominated  after  taking  preliminary  com^^ 
petitive  tests.     Of  these,  42.71   per  cent  were  accepted  by  the 
Academic    Board   as   mentally   qualified    for  admission    to   the 
Academy.     Compare   with   this  percentage   the   26.55  P^^  ^^^ 
accepted  out  of  the  whole  number  examined  in  June,    Compare, 
also,  the  17.5  per  cent  of  successful  candidates  who,  without  any 
sort  of  preliminary  lest,  were  nominated  for  competitive  exami- 
nation by  the  Academy.    In  1916,  to  take  another  year,  out  of  419 
candidates  nominated  after  competitive  examination,  39  per  cent     * 
were  accepted,  while  of  1437  candidates  nominated  without  com-     t 
petitive  examination  only  29  per  cent  passed.    In  1915  the  per- 
centages were  42  per  cent  and  36  per  cent,  and  in  1914,  56  per  cent 
and  46  per  cent  respectively.    No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  f  ron^^ 
the  few  competitives  of  earlier  years. 

A  further  advantage  of  nominating  candidates  after  competi — - 
tive  examination  is  shown  by  the  records  of  midshipmen  in  th^^ 
Academy.     In  1916.  out  of  128  midshipmen  entering  after  cor 
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petitive  examiaation  only  3.9  per  cent  failed  during  the  year.  Of 
475  midshipmen  entering  otherwise  the  failures  during  the  year 
amounted  to  16  per  cent.  In  191 5  the  percentages  of  those  dropped 
during  the  first  year  after  admission  were,  competitives  12  per 
^ent,  non-competitives  19  per  cent.  In  1914  the  percentages  were 
^i  per  cent  and  13  per  cent  respectively.  Before  1914,  the  number 
of  candidates  nominated  after  competitive  examination  was  too 
small  to  warrant  conclusions. 

So  far,  then,  as  concerns  the  mental  examinations,  this  review 
of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Naval  Academy  has 
shown  that  the  original  aim  was  to  test  primarily  the  candidate's 
capability,  his  ability  to  "  make  good  "  in  the  Academy,  rather  than 
^is   acquisitions  of  facts  or  rules.     Ever  since  the  first,  this  has 
'>een  the  ideal  of  the  examiners.    Following  the  practice  of  col- 
leges, the  Academy  has  increased  its  requirements  as  fast  as  our 
grammar  schools  and  high  schools  have  included  more  of  the 
req^uisite  subjects  in  their  courses.    It  has  never,  however,  been  as 
f re«  as  the  colleges  to  raise  its  standards. 

"V"et,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  comparison  with  college 
reci\:iirements  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  Naval  Academy 
are   by  no  means  difficult,  there  is  often  a  demand  for  still  lower 
standards.    This  has  resulted,  partly,  from  changes  in  the  laws 
governing  appointments  to  the  Academy.     From  the  apportion- 
ing   law  of  1845  t^  the  present,  the  intent  of  each  change  in  the 
^^^   has  been  to  make  every  district  and  territory  of  the  whole 
nation,  whatever  its  educational  advantages  may  be,  more  certain 
of  Having  its  due  representation  in  the  Naval  Academy  and  among 
t"^  naval  officers  of  the  United  States.    The  tendency  always  has 
^^^n  to  widen  for  every  American  boy  the  door  of  opportunity, 
^^flected  in  each  change  there  has  been  an  instinctive  effort  on 
tne  part  of  our  lawmakers  to  attain  one  of  our  democratic  ideals, 
tha^t  of  opening  a  career  for  the  talents  of  every  man.    But  neither 
"^^    intent  of  equal  representation  nor  the  democratic  ideal  of 
cai-^gj.  open  to  talent  is  regarded  when  unprepared  candidates  are 
'^^ininated,  and  when,  as  a  consequence,  vacancies  are  left  in  more 
^^n  a  third  of  our  districts.    Both  intent  and  ideal,  however,  could 
approximately  attained  if  the  method  already  adopted  by  many 
^^^xnbers  of  the  Congress  were  adopted  by  all.    If  every  candidate 
^ox-  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  were  nominated  only  after 
^  Qualifying,  competitive  test,  candidates  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
"^  more  successful,  both  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, and  in  completing  the  academic  course. 
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NOTICE 

The  last  installment  of  the  article  on  Arctic  Duty  has  been 
omitted  from  this  number,  but  may  appear  at  a  later  date. 


U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 
SECRETARY'S  NOTES 

Changes  in  the         Lieutenant  Commander  G.  M.  Ravenscroft 
officers  of  the       was  selected  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Commander 
Institute  I.  C.  Kidd  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  annual  dues  ($2.50)  are  now  payable.    It  is  sug- 
Dues    gested  that  payment  be  made  in  lump  sums  to  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  two  to  five  years ;  this  method  of  payment  is  prac- 
ticed by  a  number  of  members,  both  regular  and  associate,  and  has 
advantages  for  members  as  well  as  for  the  Institute. 

In  case  of  death  or  resignation,  dues  paid  in  advance,  except  for 
the  current  year,  will  be  returned  to  estate  or  individual. 

All  members  are  urged  to  keep  the  Secretary  and 
Address  of      Treasurer  informed  of  the  address  to  which  Pro- 
Members       ceedings  are  to   be  sent,  and  thus  insure  their 
receipt. 
This  precaution  is  now  of  particular  importance  as  notices  of 
changes  of  station  are  not  now  available  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
stitute's staff. 

Members  and  subscribers  are  urged  to  notify 

Non-receipt  of     the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  promptly  of  the 

Proceedings      non-receipt    of    Proceedings,    in    order    that 

tracers  may  be  started.    The  issue  is  completed 

by  the  loth  of  each  month. 

Member-       Since  November  17,   108  rej^ular  members  and   11 
ship       associate  members  have  joined  the  Institute. 
Deaths : 
Rear  Admiral  John  Schouler,  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired. 
Resignations:  Three. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 
ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 


REPORT  OF  AUDIT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31,  1917 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  January  7,  1917. 
To  THE  Officers  and  Members  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute, 
Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Gentlemen: — We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  United  States  Navol 
Institute,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  and 
submit  herewith  a  certificate,  one  page  of  comments  and  the  following 
exhibit  and  schedules : 

Exhibit  A. — Balance  sheet  as  of  December  31, 19 17. 

Schedule  No.  i, — Statement  of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  for 

the  year  ended  December  31, 1917. 
Schedule  No.  2. — Investments. 
Schedule  No.  3. — Accounts  receivable. 
Schedule  No,  4. — Certified  checks. 

Schedule  No.  5. — Accounts  payable  all  as  of  December  31,  1917. 
Schedule  No.  6. — Statement  of  income  and  expenses  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1917. 

Respectfully, 

Black  and  Company, 

Certified  Public  Accountants, 
By  Wilmer  Black,  C  P.  A. 
(Member  American  Institute  of  Accountants.) 


UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 
•     ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND 
Certificate 

We  have  audited  the  books  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute,  Annapo- 
lis, Maryland,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917,  and 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  accompanying  balance  sheet  and  statement  of 
income  and  expenses  are  correct;  and,  in  our  opinion  subject  to  the  attached 
comments,  clearly  set  forth  the  true  financial  condition  as  of  December  31, 
1917,  and  result  of  operations  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  19^7* 
respectively,  as  disclosed  by  the  books  of  account. 

Black  and  Company, 

Certified  Public  Accountants, 
By  Wilmer  Black.  C  P.  A. 
(Member  American  Institute  of  Accountants.) 
Baltimore,  Mar>'land,  January  7,  1918. 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 

ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND 

Comments  on  the  Audit  of  the  Books  for  the  Year  Ended 
December  31,  1917 

By  referring  to  Exhibit  A,  Schedule  No.  6,  of  this  report,  you  will  note 
how  we  have  arrived  at  the  Cost  of  Publications  sold.  In  this  amount  we 
have  included  all  items  that  are  an  actual  part  of  the  cost 

Our  examination,  which  was  very  carefully  made,  disclosed  no  discrepan- 
cies or  inaccuracies ;' one  or  two  clerical  errors  were  found  and  adjusted. 
The  records,  books,  etc,  show  a  painstaking  and  careful  attention  to  details. 


EXHIBIT  A 
Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1917 

ASSETS 

Current  Assets. 

Cash  (in  bank).  Schedule  No.  i $131815.57 

Investments,  Schedule  No.  2 64,000.00 

Accounts  receit/able.  Schedule  No.  3 22,071.62 

Inventory,    December    31,    1917    (as    taken    by 

yourselves)   9,614^ 

Certified  checks.  Schedule  No.  4 10,041.00 

Total  current  assets 

Balance $103,351.10 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 466.10 

LIABILITIES 

Current  Liabilities. 
Accounts  payable.  Schedule  No.  5 

Total  current  liabilities $16,191.35 

Balance    (excess    of   current   assets    over   current 
liabilities)    103,351.10 

Reserve  Fund. 

Balance,  January  i,  1917 $7,'S63.i4 

Cash  receipts  300.95 

Transferred  from  general  fund 30.00 

(This  fund  by  the  constitution  is  composed  of 
$3050  originallv  credited  to  it,  together  with  all 
life  fees,  which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be 
received,  and  the  principal  of  this  fund  shall  be 
held  in  perpetuitv  to  guarantee  the  future  interest 
of  the  life  members.) 
Surpltis. 

Balance,  January  i,  1917 $73,615.82 

Add:  Net  profit  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1917  (for  details  see  Schedule  No.  6) 22,307.29 


$119^54245 

$103,817.20 
$16,191.35 

$119,542^ 
7.894.09 


95,923.1 


$103,817. 
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EXHIBIT  A.— SCHEDULE  No.  i 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements  f(»  the  Year  Ended 
December  31,  1917 

Balance,  January  i,  1917 $20,564.54 

rbceifts 

Dues $5,622.69 

Subscriptions  2452.15 

Sale  of  books  purchased 2,554.30 

Advertisements  1,204.96 

Interest  on  investments 3f062.79 

Postage, 1,657.92 

Binding  85.08 

life  membership  fee 300.95 

Sale  of  extra  publications 74,261^27 

Sale  of  Proceedings 206^25 

Certified  checks 1,231.00 

Overpaid  327.23 

Stationery .37 

Expense .88 

Advertising 12.50 

Total  receipts 92,980.34 

$113,344.88 

Balance, January  i,  1918 $13,81557 

disbursements 

Printing  and  binding  Proceedings $13,828.60 

Printing  and  binding  extra  publications 45,978.12 

Salaries   5,820.50 

Contributors 3,938-75 

Authors  of  books  (royalties) 1,765.65 

Postage  and  telegrams 2,166.09 

Expressage,  freight  and  hauling 1,438.60 

Board  meetings 416.00 

Purchase  of  books  for  sale 2,728.83 

Office  expenses — stationery,  supplies,  etc 755-75 

Stationery 520.80 

Advertising 284.10 

Prize  essay  award 200.00 

Certified  checks 1 1,272.00 

Honorable  mention  award 17500 

Engraving  prize  essay,  medal  and  case 23.20 

Overpayments 217.32 

Purchase  Liberty  Loan  bonds 8,000.00 

Total  disbursements $99,52931 

Balance,  December  31,  1917 i3,8i5-57 

$113,344.88 
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Seaman's  Bank  for  Savings^  New  York  City. 

Balance  as  per  letter  dated  January  5,  1918. . 

Rhode    Island    Hospital    Trust    Co.,    Provi- 

dence»  R.I 

Balance  as  per  letter  dated  January  5,  1918. . 

Society  for  Satnngs,  Hartford,  Conn 

Balance  as  per  letter  dated  January  7,  1918. . 
Farmer/  National  Bank,  Annapolis,    Mary- 
land   

Balance  as  per  statement  dated  January  3, 
1918 

Less  Outstanding  Checks. 

#2747  $       2.50 

2982 7.50 

3171  180 

3439 2.04 

3498 1.50 

3550 43.00 

3656 50 

3746 84.00 

3752 8.00 

3782 19.98 

3813 6.23 

3818 10.00 

3822 .60 

3827 1 12.50 

3829 4.50 

3830 2.25 

3831  400 

3833 1 19.00 

3834 56.00 

3835 99.75 

3836  31.50 

3837 12.00 

3839 10.50 

3840 13.50 

3843 5.00 

3845 5.00 

3846 60 

3848 1.20 

3849 10 

3850 Q.856.04 

3851  75.00 

3852 3=^.00 

3853 20.00 

3857 2.00 


$3,000.00 

3.570.78 
3.695.50 
3.549.29 


$14,202.58 


$10,653.29 
$3,549.29 


$13,815.57 
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EXHIBIT  A.— SCHEDULE  No.  2 
Securities  (Bonds)  December  31,  1917 

Face  Value  Bo^,jj 

$6,000    Southern  Railway.  Value 

6  $1000  5%  registered  gold  bonds,  #M257-247-47S-476- 

477-478,  due  7/1/1994 $6,000.00 

2,000    Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Co. 

2  $1000  4%  50  year  gold  bonds,  consolidated  mortgage, 

due  12/1/1951,  #2183-2184 2,000.00 

18,000    Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  R.  R. 

8   $1000  joint   bonds    registered    4%,    due    7/1/1921, 

#Mi3253-4-iii7i  -13255-11172-11769-11770-11771; 
2  $5000  C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral  registered  4%,  due 

7/1/1921,  #V5i99-540i  18,000.00 

12,000    Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

4  $1000  3%  registered  gold  bonds,  #Mi6io-i-2-i65o; 
I  $5000  3%  registered  gold  bond,  #1123;  3  $1000 
3%  gold  bonds,  #M2 16543-4-5,  general  lien,  due 
January  i,  2047 12,000.00 

9,000    B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Company. 

I  $5000  1st  mtge.  4%  50  year  gold  registered,  due 
2/17/1960,  # A436 ;  I  $1000  1st  mtge.  4%  50  year  gold 
registered,  due  2/17/1960.   #Mi23o;  3  $1000  prior 

lien  35^%,  due  1925,  #SM383-4-5 9.000.00 

($7,894.09  of  these  bonds  belong  to  the  Reserve 
Fund.) 

2,000    Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  5%,   due  June   i,   1929, 

#833-4  2,000.00 

7,000    New  York  City,  registered  4%%,  due  March   i,  1962, 

#588 7,000.00 

5,000    3K'%  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  registered,  due  June  15,  1947, 

#6033-4-5-6-7    5.000.00 

3,000    4%  Liberty  Loan  bonds 3,000.00 

$64,000  $64,000.00 


EXHIBIT  A.— SCHEDULE    No.  3 
.Accounts  Receivable,  December  31.  19 17 

Back  dues  $1,253.00 

Subscriptions   3.00 

.Advertisements   378.62 

Extra  publications   20,437.00 


$22,071.62 


EXHIBIT  A.— SCHEDULE  No.  4 
Certified  Checks,  December  31,  1917 

Aug.  1 1.     Secretary  of  the  Navy  #3516 $150.00 

22.            **             **          "          3529 686.00 

Oct.     I.            "             "          "          3618 1,125.00 

3.            "             "          "         3636 250.00 

22.            "             "          "         3667 3.155.00 

31.            "             **          '*         3683 2490.00 

Nov.  18.            "             "          "         3734 660.00 

28.            "             "          "         3780 1,525.00 

$10,041.00 
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EXHIBIT  A.— SCHEDULE  No.  5 

Accx)UNTs  Payable,  December  31,  191 7 

Lord  Baltimore  Press $9,81510 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co 3^ 

Harper  and  Brothers 41.72 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Co 237.99 

McGraw,  Hill  Book  Co 12.75 

R,  Beresford 1.5c 

U.  S.  Infantry  Ass'n 30.70 

National  Geographic  Society i.oc 

John  Wiley  and  Sons 3.75 

Barse  and  Hopkins 5.32 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 841 

Putnam's  Sons 2.69 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co 1.94 

Little,  Brown  and  Co 3.28 

Geo.  H.  Doran  Co 1.18 

Methodist  Book  Co .73 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co 5.65 

Lemcke  &  Beuchner 4.50 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Co 2.39 

N.  W.  Henley  Pub.  Co .82 

R.  M.  McBride  &  Co 2.39 

McMillan  Co 647 

Meyer  and  Thalheimer 24.20 

Steckncy  and  Montague 12.00 

James  Gantt 6.66 

C.  and  P.  Telephone  Co 3.00 

Underwood  and  Underwood 15.00 

Phila.  Mfgs.  Mutual  Fire  Co 80.00 

Postmaster,  Annapolis,  Md 3.91 

Lucas  Bros 1 1.20 

Black  and  Company 100.00 

Wells,  Fargo  and  Co.  Express 50.47 

Sundry  authors  (royalties) 5,575-97 

Sundry  credits  (overpayments) 1 15.20 

$16,191.35 
EXHIBIT  A.— SCHEDULE  No.  6 

Income  and  Expenses  for  the  Year  Ended  December  31,  1917 

Inventory,  January  i,  1917. 

Extra  publications $7,012.58 

Extra  numbers  of  Proceedings 300.00 

$7,312.58 
Add:  Purchases  for  year. 

Books  for  sale. $3,100.18 

Printing  and  binding  proceedings 14,154.26 

Printing  and  binding  extra  publications..     51,707.44 

68,961.88 

$76,274.46 
Deduct:  Inventory,  December  31,  1917. 

Extra  publications  $9,314.26 

Extra  numbers  of  Proceedings 300.00 

9.614.26 

$66,660.20 
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EXHIBIT  ^— SCHEDULE  \o.  6.— Continued 

Expressage,  freight  and  hauling $1,864.55 

Contribators 3.938.75 

Authors  of  books  (roj-altics) 5,039,72 

Prize  essay  award 2oaoo 

Honorable  mention  award ^Z5*^^ 

Postage  and  telegrams 489.84 

Engraving  prize  essay,  medal  and  case 23.20 

511.731.06 

Cost  of  publications  sold $78^1.26 

Profit  on  sale  of  publications,  etc 21,026.89 

$99,418.15 

EXPENSES 

Salaries $5,820.50 

Office  expenses 721.13 

Board  meetings 416.00 

Insurance 80.00 

Stationery 543-85 

Advertising 271.60 

Life  members 30.00 

Total  expenses  $7,883.08 

Excess   of   income    over    expenses    transferred    to 
surplus  ^22,307.20 

$30,190.37 

INCOME 

Sale  of  extra  publications $92,820.35 

Sale  of  books 2.554.30 

Sale  of  proceedings 206.25 

Total  sale  of  publications $95,580.90 

Subscriptions 2,390.05 

Advertisements   i  .362.12 

Binding 85.08 

Total  sale  of  publications,  etc $99,418.15 

Profit  on  sale  of  publications,  etc $21,026.81) 

Dues 6,ioo.6() 

Interest  on  investments 3.062.79 

$30,190.37 

This  report  of  audit  wa.s  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Pioard 
r)f  Control,  for  publication,  January  10,  1918. 

I.  C.  KiDD, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute. 
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Note. — Ship  construction  in  the  nations  at  war  is  held  confidential  and 
no  reliable  information  is  available. 

ARGENTINA 

Protest  New  Barred  Zone. — A  number  of  Argentina  newspapers  con- 
sider that  the  extension  of  the  German  l)arre(I  zone  to  include  the  trade 
routes  between  South  America  and  luirope  is  an  unfriendly  act  toward 
that  country.  The  papers  renew  their  demands  that  the  government 
sever  relations  with  Germany. — .V.  Y.  Times,  12/1. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Big  Inland  Harbor  Planned  by  Britain. — For  a  considerable  time 
there  have  been  reports  that  the  British  Board  of  Admiralty  had  had 
l^fore  it  definite  plans  for  a  big  ship  canal  to  join  the  firth  of  Clyde  to 
tne  west  coast  of  Scotland.  These  reports  are  now  confirmed.  They 
provide  for  a  canal  from  the  firth  of  Forth  to  Loch  Lomond  and  thence 
out  to  Loch  Long,  an  offshoot  of  the  firth  of  Clyde,  and  so  to  the  open 
^'  The  Mid-Scotland  Ship  Canal  National  Association  has  been  informed 
that  the  Admiralty  is  disposed  to  favor  the  Loch  Lomond  route  on  naval 
Rrounds.  The  association  has  been  working  hard  for  a  long  time  past 
'n  favor  of  a  canal  by  another  route  altogether. 
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At  present  the  Loch  Lomond  route  seems  to  be  most  in  official  favor. 
This  route  would  take  the  canal  from  the  firth  of  Forth,  as  far  up  as.^ 
that  estuary  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  by  way  of  low-lying  ground 
to  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  northern  end  of  Loch  Lomon^ 
is  only  separated  from  Loch  Long  by  two  or  three  miles  of  land,  and 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  cut  through  these  two  or  tlfree  miles  and  joi^ 
the  inland  loch  to  the  sea  loch,  and  so  to  the  firth  of  Clyde. 

In  order  to  make  the  waterway  capable  of  carrying  large  war  vessel^ 
it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  level  of  Loch  Lomond  by  about  22  fe 
and  a  number  of  locks  wou!d  be  required  between  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Long,  as  w^ell  as  elsewhere  on  the  canal.  It  would  not  be  by  any 
means  a  sea-level  canal,  and  therein  would  He  one  of  its  principal 
disadvantages. 

The  "direct  route/'  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  from  Grangemouth 
to  a  point  on  the  River  Clyde  a  few  miles  below  Glasgow,  and  by  it  a  canal 
would  be  on  the  sea  level.  No  locks  would  be  necessary  anyw^herc,  buftd 
there  would  have  to  be  a  "  Seagate  *'  at  cither  end,  so  that  the  rise  and  f all^ 
of  the  ocean  tides  would  not  affect  the  level  of  the  canal.  The  Mid- 
Scotland  Ship  Canal  National  Association  claims  for  this  route  many 
advantages  as  compared  with  the  route  by  way  of  Loch  Lomond.  It 
would  follow  very  largely,  if  not  almost  wholly,  the  line  of  the  present 
Forth  and  Clyde  barge  canal,  which  in  its  turn  follows  the  natural  vallej! 
which  joins  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  It  would  pass  through  or  nea 
the  majority  of  the  most  important  industrial  areas  in  the  Scottish  mid-1 
lands,  and  its  western  end  would  be  right  in  the  middle  of  the  grear 
Clyde  shipbuilding  area,  to  which  war  vessels  could  be  taken  from  th^ 
new  naval  base  at  Rosyth  for  overhaul  or  repair. 

Loch  Lomond  is  a  large  and  beautiful  stretch  of  water,  and  if  its  Icv^ 
is  raised  by  22  feet  it  will  provide  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  of 
warships.  It  is  likely  that  the  authorities  have  in  their  minds  the  con- 
version of  Loch  Lomond  into  a  great  inland  naval  base,  from  which  war 
vessels  could  emerge  to  either  coast,  as  they  might  think  fit.  There  is 
something  remarkably  attractive  in  the  idea  of  having  great  squadrons 
of  British  battleships,  battle  cruisers,  light  cruisers,  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines moored  in  absolute  safety  away  up  among  the  highland  hills, 
far  from  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  and  also  from  the  dangers  of  enemy 
attack,  but  ready  at  any  moment  to  slip  out  either  to  the  Atlantic  or  the 
North  Sea.  There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  the  idea,  w*hile  there  arc 
no  insoluble  engineering  difficu\tics,^WashiHiiton  Star,  27/12, 


SiE  John  Becomes  Peer  aub  Is  Succeeded  by  Second  Sea  Lokd. — London, 
December  26. — Vice  Admiral  Sir   Rosslyn  Wemyss   has  been   appoints 
First  Sea  Lord,  in  succession  to  Admiral  Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe,  accordin 
to  an  official  announcement  issued  this  evening- 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  was  appointed  Second  Sea  Lord 
the  British  fleet  last  summer.     He  has  a  distinct  reputation  as  a  fightc 
of  the  first  order  throughout  the  British  Navy.    He  was  born  in  iS 

He  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  Jutland  battle  and  acquitted  himself 
admirably.  He  comes  of  one  of  tiie  old  conservative  families  of  England. 
being  a  son  of  the  late  J,  H.  Erskinc  Wemyss,  of  Wemyss  Castle,  FifeT^ 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1877,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1887,  a  commander 
in  1898  and  captain  in  igoi.  He  was  commander  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Barracks  in  ign  and  iQi^*  rear  admiral  of  the  second  battle  squadron 
in  1912  and  191J  and  was  an  extra  equerry  to  tlic  King. 

Vice   Admiral    Wemyss    represents    the   old   aristocratic   element 
Second  Sea  Lord  he  was  responsible  chiefly  for  the  appointment  of 
personnel  of  the  navy,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  taken  as  first  assistant 
Admiral  Jellicoe  because  M  his  knowledge  of  men  and  his  reputatioa 
a  fighter.— M  K.  Herald.  27/12. 
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New  Bmttsh  WiutSHiPS, — M.  Rousseau,  the  naval  expert  of  the  Paris 
Timfs,  writes  that  on  a  visit  to  the  yard  of  the  Fairfield  Ship-Building  and 
Engineering  Company,  Ltd.,  Goven.  he  saw^  with  wonder  and  amaxcment, 
"the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  certain  new  British  i^^rships,  beside 
which  the  size  of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  and  Tiger  would  seem  very  modest" 
Although  complete  discretion  was  observed,  he  adds  that  as  to  actual  size 
one  need  only  to  remark  that  the  slips  on  which  these  two  earlier  vessels 
had  been  laid  down  had  to  be  enlarged  to  realize  that  the  new  t>T)cs  were 
bigger  than  the  oH.—NauHeal  Gazette,  3/1. 

What  British  Ships  Carry. — Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
British  ships  is  now  reser\*ed  for  w*ar  munitions^  grain  and  other  govem- 
tnent  supplies.  Seven  per  cent  is  reserved  for  cotton,  canned  goods  and 
other  essential  shipments.  The  remaining  2  per  cent  is  unrestricted. — 
Mmne  Journal,  12/17. 

More  Men  for  British  Navy,— A  supplementary  estimate  issued  on 
November  26  provides  for  the  addition  of  50,000  officers  and  men  to  the 
navy  during  the  current  financial  year.  The  original  number  voted  for 
1917-18  was  400.000,  so  that,  with  the  increase  now  asked  for,  the  total 
strength  will  be  raised  to  ^50,000. 

Aiihe  outbreak  of  war  the  establishment  stood  at  151,000  of  all  ranks. — 
Afmy  and  Naty  Gasette,  12/1. 

BwTiSH  Name  Naval  Board. — The  new  Admiralty  Board  is  announced 

ofEcially.    There  is  nothing  sensational  or  dramatic  al30Ut  the  list  of  names. 

*fld  only  one  naval  member  of  the  board  was  not  serving  at  the  Admiralty 

when  Admiral  Sir  John  R.  JclUcoe  was  the  head.     He  is  Rear  Admiral 

I  Sidney  R.  Fremantle,  who  becomes  deputy  chief  of  staff  to  Vice  Admiral 

I  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  the  new  First  Sea  Lord. 

Archibald  S.  Hurd,  tlie  naval  critic,  in  commenting  on  the  new  board, 
sap  it  is  apparent  that  no  revolutionary  disturbance  of  the  main  lines 
of  the  naval  policy  is  indicated.  He  adds  that  behind  the  new  board  is  the 
reorganized  war  staff,  for  which  some  of  the  most  brilliant  younger  officers 
have  been  chostn,— Washington  Post.  13/1. 

Nearly  to^ooo  Lives  Lost  on  British  Merchant  Vessel^s. — It  is  an- 
notinced  that  the  number  of  lives  reported  as  lost  on  British  merchant 
vessels  owing  to  enemy  action  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  June 
30  last  is  9748, — Marine  Engineering,  January,  191 8. 

I 

GERMANY 

Kbv^  Gcrman  Cruiser. — On  September  ij  a  Berhn  telegram  reported  that 
a  large  cruiser  had  been  launched  at  Danzig  that  day,  and  named  the  Graf 
t^n  Spee,  after  the  admiral  who  commanded  the  German  ships  in  the 
action  off  Coronet,  and  was  lost  in  the  Falklands  battle.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  made  the  baptismal  speedi,  and  the  w^dow  of  the  late  admiral, 
Cotmtess  von  Spee,  christened  the  vessel— /oi*nta/  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, November. 

New  German  Submarines. — Early  in  September  news  from  Copenhagen 
stated  that  Germany  was  in  possession  of  a  number  of  submarines  of  a  new 
type,  340  feet  in  length,  with  a  tonnage  of  1500.  It  was  said  that  they  car- 
ried 40  torpedoes  and  a  large  number  of  shells  and  mines,— Journal  United 
Serxnce  Institution,  November. 
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PROFESSIO^'AL    XoTES 


Larckr  Germ  ax  Submarines.— According  to  advices  received  in  this 
country  from  abroad,  the  impression  prevails  among  British  naval  officers 
that  the  Germans  have  designed  and  constructed  and  are  about  to  place  in 
action  an  underwater  craft  of  increased  power,  capable  of  vastly  extended 
radius  of  action  and  endurance,  with  the  expectation  that  these  vessels  will 
be  capable  of  enlarging  their  zone  of  operation  to  American  waters. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  submersiblcs  are  considerably  larger  than 
the  Dcutschland  and  can  store  enough  oil  to  carry  them  gooo  miles  or  more, 
while  they  also  can  carry  an  abundant  supply  of  torpedoes. 

Moreover— and  this  is  not  their  least  important  feature — the  living  quat^ 
ters  have  been  greatly  improved.  Each  member  of  the  crew  has  almost 
double  the  amount  of  cubic  space  ibaf  could  be  allotted  in  the  earlier  t>T>es. 
the  ventilation  is  ^vuperior,  and  the  broad  decks  enable  the  men  to  take 
exercise.  It  is  doubtful  if  life  on  board  a  destroyer  would  be  any  more  com- 
fortable than  on  such  a  submarine. 

That  such  a  big.  ocean-going  submarine  may  prove  an  awkward  customer 
is  admitted,  but  it  will  not  become  particularly  formidable  until  in  the  open 
sea,  and  even  there  the  boat  will  not  be  as  immune  as  the  Germans  seem  to 
think.  A  submersible  craft,  whether  a  tiny  coastal  boat  or  a  3000  tonner» 
is  subject  to  the  same  inherent  limitations.  If  the  boat  is  detected  when 
submerged,  the  large  one  is  equally  at  the  mercy  of  the  various  devices 
that  were  devised  for  the  destruction  of  the  small  boat,  and  the  large  one 
is  under  the  same  disadvantages  during  the  brief  interval  that  must  elapise 
between  changing  from  submersion  to  surface  trim. 

German  writers  lay  great  stress  on  the  formidable  armament  of  the  new 
U-cruiscrs,  which  are  reported  to  carry  6-inch  guns,  and  they  assume  that 
with  such  an  armament  such  a  raider  may  boldly  come  to  the  surface  and 
accept  an  artillery  duel  with  any  armed  merchant  ship  or  even  wMth  a  de- 
stroyer. How^ever.  in  the  tirst  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  6-inch  guns 
have  been  mounted  on  any  underwater  craft  yet  built,  for  there  are  tech- 
nical difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  connection  with  the  mounting  of  re^ly 
heavy  guns  in  the  submarines,  and  the  best-informed  authorities  do  not 
accept  the  German  stones  on  this  point. 

It  might  be  possible  to  devise  an  arrangement  to  carry  a  gun  of  6-inch 
bore,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  short,  low -velocity  weapon,  which  would  be 
inferior  in  range  to  the  stand;ird  4-inch  gnu.  It  is  well  to  rcmemlicr  that 
the  latest  6-inch  gun  is  mure  llian  25  feet  m  lengtli ;  also  tliat  the  gun  and 
its  carriage  are  very  \\t^\y,^Vashin^ton  Post,  6/1. 


Germ-^^v's  New  U-Uo.vrs— A  Si'amsh  l>EsCKn'TioN.-<  >ii  the  supposition 
that  anything  throwiiig  light  on  the  construction  and  equipment  of  Ger* 
mauy's  submarines  will  prove  of  interest,  we  publish  a  brief  *  ^  i  rn 
translated    from   a   S]ianish   weekly.     The   article  makes    the  15 

statement  that  the  latest  type  of  l^-boat  can  go  around  the  wuri v.,.iut 

having  to  replcuisli  its  fuel  5up|jly^ — a  statement  which  can  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative.    The  article  follows: 

*'  Ihe  latest  large  German  underseas  boats  are  so  we!l  equipped  that  they 
are  able  to  go  around  the  world  without  having  lu  replenish  the  fuel  sufifity 
for  their  motors.  The  motor  engines  on  rhcw:  new  l^-ljoais  have  be«i  so 
improved  and  have  developed  such  a  horsepower  that  they  are  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  type  of  engine  now  installed  on  fast  cruisers. 

"Other  nations  do  not  possess,  so  far  as  knowit,  this  novel  and  intricate 
class  of  engines,  for  they  have  been  unable  so  far  to  connect  up  niore  Ihan 
tooo  horsefiower  double-phase  or  quadruple^phasc  motors  in  6^yltlulcr 
units,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  absolute  safety  of  operation,  combtned 
with  the  maximum  speed  and  power  of  endurance*    The  combustion  motor 
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\  just  as  capable  of  being  kept  in  motion  and  of  havinK  its  speed  accelerated 
|hen  under  as  wben  above  water.  Tbe  combustion  gases  are  passed  over 
composition  of  calcium,  whereby  they  lose  their  water  and  carbonic-acid 
Dntents,  To  ihe  passive  elements  of  these  combustion  gases  there  is  then 
Jded  so  much  oxygen  as  is  necessary  for  t>erfect  combustion,  NaluraJly 
bis  oxygen  has  to  be  taken  aboard  in  a  very  compressed  form,  and  for  this 
tirpose  flasks  are  used.  In  this  method  of  propulsion  a  battery  composed 
flasks  filled  with  oxygen  takes  the  place  of  a  storace  batterv. 
"  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  this  system  possesses  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
ftntages  as  regards  weight  over  the  method  of  propelling  submarines  by 
ciridty, 

*  However,  the  most  imjportant  thing  of  all  is  that  an  almost  noiseless 
Dotor  has  been  created.  Enemy  vessels  equipped  with  the  most  eflfective 
bnderwater  sound  detectors  and  such  as  will  give  warning  of  the  approach 
pf  a  vessel  driven  by  ordmarj-  motive  powcr»  even  while  it  is  a  great  dis- 
bnce  off,  and  perhaps  invisible,  will  pass  by  a  submarine  proceeding  under 
l%aUT  without  being  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  undersen  boat.  On  the 
*  other  hand,  a  German  submarine,  even  when  under  water  and  not  making 
tisc  of  its  periscope,  is  promptly  notified  when  a  vessel  is  near  at  hand. 

"Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  thanks  to  the  latest  im- 
vrovements,  namely,  through  the  employment  of  oxygen- tiask  batteries, 
the  interior  of  a  submarine  is  made  a  much  more  pleasant  place  of  sojourn 
hir  those  on  board.  They  are  no  longer  obliged  to  suffer  from  having  to 
inhale  poisonous  vapors,  combustion  gases,  and  oil  exudations,  which  for- 
mfdy  made  life  on  a  submarine  almost  intolerable,  especially  in  cases  of 
lifliK  cruises  under  water,  or  of  enforced  submersiiins  for  safety." — Natittcal 
Udiftle,  27/12. 

AtiDiTTONAL  SrcRETS  OF  THK  Si  PF.R-ZE^»p^xl^'s. — With  ihc  dismantling  of 
the  Zepjiclin  L'49  which  was  forced  to  land  at  Bourbonne-lcs-Bains  and 
ciptiircd  practically  intact  by  the  I'rench  on  that  cvei^tful  day  when  five  or 
nj<>rf  German  air  raiders  came  tn  grief,  further  details  concerning  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  are  now  available. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  intention  of  the  French  authorities  is  to 
exhibit  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  L-4Q  at  the  Invalides  in  Paris, 
*Here  40  many  war  relics  and  trophies  have  been  exhibited  since  August. 
^014.  Later  the  reconstruction  of  the  gigantic  German  dirigible  will  be 
aUempted;  this  task,  it  is  now  believed,  will  require  several  months  of 
J^itislaking  effort.  At  any  rate,  the  dismantling  operations  have  brought 
^^  light  many  details  which  were  overlooked  in  the  preliminary  inspections 
of  the  craft,  just  after  it  had  landed  on  a  hillside. 

The  framework  of   the   present  super-Zeppelin   contains  three   distinct 

Wetics  of   aluminum,   namely,   pure   aluminum,   aluminum   alloyed  with 

'<nc,  and  duralumin.    The  last-mentioned  variety  is  a  well-known  alloy  of 

I  copper,  manganese,  and  about  93  per  cent  ahiniinum  ;  and  although  its  weight 

j  *^  alKiul  equal  to  that  of   pure  aluminum,  it  has  three  times   the  tensile 

[strength.    The  framework  of  the  L-^9  has  been  estimated  at  600  feet  in 

l*«igth,  j^    feet   extreme  diameter,   and   with   a   capacity  of   55,000  cubic 

mcicrs. 

Along  the  bottom  of  the  huge  bag  runs  a  triangular-shaped  passageway 
iwalled  in  by  a  light  metal  framework,  with  its  apex  at  the  top.    The  gas 
i^ags  fold  over  the  triangular  framework  of  this  passage w ay ^  so  that  any- 
one passing  through  it  is  virtually  surrounded  by  the  gas  bags  on  two  sides 
and  the  aluminum  framework  and  outer  covering,  surmounted  by  the  foot- 
way, underneath.    This  gangway  or  "  cat-walk  *'  forms  the  keel  of  the  big 
cigar-shaped  bag,  and  serves  to  connect  the  various  power  plants  and  gun 
p!3Tfnrm  of  the  Zeppelin,  with  the  forward  or  commander's  quarters.    The 
ly  is  usually  quite  dark;  but  the  footway  is  provided  with  a  hand 
:..    .  -  at  intervals  along  the  framework  members  small  disks  of  radium 
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paint  ser\*e  clearly  to  mark  the  way.  Indeed,  control  dials  and  si^  boards 
in  the  main  passage%vay  and  the  branch  passageways  are  provided  with 
radium  dials  and  characters,  making  the  use  of  dangerous  lights  unneces- 
sary. 

Aside  from  affording  a  means  of  communication  between  various  parts 
of  the  aerial  leviathan,  the  **  cat-walk  "  serves  as  sleeping  quarters  and  as 
storage  space.  The  sleeping  quarters  are  represented  by  a  number  of 
hammocks  supported  a  few  inches  above  the  outer  fabric  cover,  to  ooc  side 
of  the  pine  board-walk.  Fuel  tanks  and  ballast  tanks  are  suspended  from 
the  framework  on  either  side  of  the  board-walk,  and  it  appears  that  the 
bombs  are  also  supported    in  the  passageway.     The    fuel    reservoirs   arc 


Front  End  of  the  Commander's  Quarters  of  the  Zeppelin 
"L-49,"  Showing  the  Various  Controls. 


aluminum  cylinders  of  300-liter  capacity,  and  arc  suspended  in  groups  of 
two  or  three.  Means  are  provided  for  readily  releasing  these  tanks  through 
trap  doors  in  the  bottom  of  the  passageway,  in  the  event  that  every  pound 
of  weight  which  can  be  spared  has  to  be  dropped  to  lighten  the  Zeppelin  so 
as  to  ascend  rapidly.  Tubes  connect  the  fuel  tanks  with  the  engines  in  the 
nacelles  below,  and  aside  from  the  main  fuel  tanks  a  number  of  others,  not 
piped  to  the  engines,  are  kept  on  hand  as  an  emergency  supply. 

The  ballast  reservoirs  which  replace  the  former  sand  bags  are  made  of 
waterproof  cloth  and  provided  with  an  aluminum  spout  at  the  bottonu 
Each  ballast  unit  has  a  capacity  of  1000  liters  of  alcoholized  water,  and  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  here  that  the  freezing  of  this  liquid  ballast  prevented 
the  L'49  from  making  for  the  higher  altitudes  to  escape  hostile  battle- 
planes, after  the  gas  supply  had  become  seriously  depleted  through  long 
flight.  The  ballast  reservoirs  arc  suspended  from  the  framework  of  tbc 
"cat-walk"  by  means  of  steel  cables. 

Four  nacelles  house  the  engines — two  laterally  suspended  near  the  center 
of  the  airship,  and  one  near  each  end.  The  rear  nacelle  carries  two  motors, 
one  of  which  is  an  emergency  unit.  In  the  former  description  of  tht  JL-jy 
the  statement  was  made  that  each  nacelle  carried  two  engines  which  cottld 
be  employed  singly  or  in  tandem  in  driving  the  propeller.  This  statetnent, 
it  now  appears,  only  applies  to  the  rear  nacelle,  all  the  other  nacelles  being 
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indcd  with  a  single  engine  and  propeller.  Each  engine  is  rated  at  240 
horsepower^  making  a  total  of  1200  horsepower  for  the  airship.  Each 
propeller  measures  5  meters  in  diameter.  The  nacelles,  which  are  more  or 
less  egg-shaped,  are  occupied  mostly  by  the  engines,  and  it  is  reported  that 
little  space  is  left  for  the  tenders;  in  truth,  the  crew  in  tliis  respect  are 
trorking  under  conditions  no  more  enviable  than  sailors  aboard  a  German 
J-boat. 

The  front  nacelle  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  forward  or  com- 
mander's quarters  provided  with  sliding  plate-glass  windows  in  front;  and 
lie  rear  or  engine  room.    The  commander's  cjuariers  appears  in  one  of  the 
>nipan>in^  illustrations,  ai^d  it  will  be  noted  that  all  the  controls  of  the 
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Obte  of  the  "  Power  Eggs  "  or  Naceixes 
Ready  for  Transportation. 


huge  airship  are  centered  here.  Among  the  instruments  appearing  in  the 
\new  arc  a  compass  and  the  steering  wheel  in  the  center,  the  bomb-sighting 
apparatus  at  the  right,  with  a  tank  of  compressed  oxygen  just  below,  and 
the  commander's  parachute  rolled  up  at  the  left.  By  means  of  a  keyboard 
the  cargo  of  bombs  can  be  dropped  one  by  one,  while  a  battery  of  electric 
tamf)8  shows  whicli  bombs  have  been  released.  A  signal  telegraph  permits 
of  instant  communication  with  the  various  engine  rooms. 

That  the  present  supcr-Zeppclin  is  a  vast  improvement  over  its  prcde- 

ssors  is  evident  from  a  study  of  its  lifting  power,  which  is  said  to  be  60 

nctric  tons.    This  is  distributed  about  as  follows :     Framework,  30  tons ; 

bo  middle  nacelles,  a  tons;  two  end  nacelles,  4  tons;  fuel   for  24-hour 

Bigi»li  7  tons;  equipmejit  and  accessories,   i   ton;  19  passengers,  1)4  tons; 

[bombs,  2  tons,  making  a  total  of  47^/2  tons.    This  leaves  a  margin  of  la 

l^kMis  of  lifting  power,  which  is  ample  for  all  navigating  conditions. 

The  crew  comprises  19  men  and  two  ofificerSp  w4io  are  posted  as  follows: 

Two  an  each  of  the  middle  nacelles,  three  in  the  rear  nacelle  which  contains 

Jnes,  and  four  in  the  front  nacelle.     The  remaining  members  are 

I  the  passageway  or  '*  cat -walk,"  where  they  take  care  of  the  ballast 

snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep  until  called  upon  to  relieve  other  men. 

The  crew  of  such  a  craft,  it  goes  without  saying,  must  be  composed  of  ex- 

cciitioTval  men — men  who  can  withstand  extreme  cold,  lack  of  oxygen^  and 

constant  nervous  strain* — Scientific  Americanr  22/12. 
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U-BoATs  UNDER  SEPARATE  BuKEAU. — An  imperial  decree  prescribing^ 
the  duration  of  the  war  the  formation  of  the  new  section  in  the  Gcnnai 
Imperial  Navy  Department  to  be  called  the  U-Boat  Department  has  jnj 
been  published,  according  to  an  Amsterdam  dispatch  to  Keuter's,  Ltmtte<! 
The  new  department  deals  solely  with  U-boat  affairs,  which  bcrciofor 
have  been  handled  by  the  dockyards  section  of  the  Navy  Department - 
A^.  y.  Herald,  17/20. 

German  Mutinies. — More  trouble  in  the  enemy  naval  forces  is  reported 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  discontent  in  a  military  nation  usually  appear 
first  in  the  navy.  The  Russian  Navy  is  the  latest  example  of  this,  ih 
mutinies  on  the  Black  Sea  warships  being  the  first  serious  forerunners  o 
successful  revolutionary  movements.  Why  this  should  be  true  is  no 
clear.  But  possibly  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  warship  is  a  separate  unit 
aiid  that,  once  a  crew  is  organized  for  trouble,  it  can  pretty  well  pursu 
its  own  course.  From  the  outside,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  post  on  the  Kic 
fleet  would  be  about  as  tempting  a  position  as  exists  to-day  in  the  anne< 
forces  of  Germany.  There  h  a  minimum  of  danger  and  a  maximum  o 
leisure. — Montreal  Star. 

German  Naval  GuNNERy,--Ru5sian  newspapers  recently  to  hand  giv 
interesting  details  of  the  naval  engagement  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  arisaD; 
out  of  the  German  attack  on  the  Oesel,  Moon,  and  Dagoe  islands.  ] 
appears  that  the  Russian  battleships  Slava  and  Gra^dantn  (tx-Tsarevitch 
were  engaged  by  a  German  dreadnought  division,  consisting  of  four  ship 
of  the  Kaiser-Koenig  class.  The  enemy  opened  fire  at  a  range  of  15,00 
meters  on  the  Russian  ships,  and  upwards  of  200  12-inch  projectiles  wer 
discharged  without  scoring  a  single  hit.  Observing  the  ineffcctivenes 
of  their  fire,  the  Germans  closed  the  range  to  12,000  meters,  which  wa 
just  beyond  the  range  of  the  antiquated  guns  mounted  in  the  Russia 
squadron.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  salvos  fired  at  this  reduced  distant 
the  Slava  was  hit  by  two  12-inch  shells.  She  sustained  no  vital  injur 
but  a  conflagration  was  caused,  and  under  the  vigorous  German  cannonad 
it  was  impossible  to  get  it  under.  In  the  end  the  commanding  officer  0 
the  Slava  ordered  the  sea-cocks  to  be  opened,  and  the  ship  went  dow 
with  her  colors  flying,  after  the  entire  crew,  including  the  wounded,  ha 
been  transferred  to  destroyers.  The  Grasdanin  was  also  hit  several  time 
but  was  not  seriously  injured.  Towards  the  close  of  the  action  the  Genua 
ships  came  within  range  of  the  heavier  Russian  guns,  which  registers 
several  hits.  In  this  unequal  action  the  German  gunnery  appears  ' 
have  been  very  indifferent— T^e  Engineer,  7/12. 

Terrible  CoNDrriONS  in  Towns  of  Germany, — Chancellor  von  HertlLl 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  in  fc? 
Prussian  upper  house  on  Tuesday  to  support  the  housing  bill.  He  wm 
the  conditions  which  had  grown  up  around  the  large  German  towns  ai. 
industrial  centers  were  such  as  might  fill  the  members  of  the  house  vr 
serious  anxiety,  real  pain  and  occasional  sorrow.  Not  only  had  the  ma^ 
tenance  of  repairs  to  houses  been  impeded  and  the  increase  of  bou^ 
facilities  become  almost  impossible^  but  the  government  desires  to  pro 
homes  for  returning  soldiers  which  will  be  adequate  and  healthy. 

Dr.  Dernburg,  speaking  on  the  same  bill,  said  that  the  conditions  in 
large  towns  were  terrible  and   must  be  abolished.     The  decline  in 
number  of  births  had  been  very  great  and  the  mortality  of  children  ur»i 
12  months  had  been  still  wors^.— Evening  Star,  17/1. 
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Ge&MAN  Doubts  U-Boat  Success. — Captain  Persius,  the  German 
writer  of  the  Berliner  Tagebhtt,  takes  a  rather  gloomy  view  of  the  s%^ 
marine  situation  in  his  article  of  November  8.    He  says  General 
burg  on  July  2  predicted  thai  "the  war  is  won  for  us  if  we  w 
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enemy  attacks  until  the  submarine  Campaign  has  done  its  work."  The 
only  thing  lacking,  comments  Captain  Persius,  is  the  submarine  "  work." 
Captain  Persius  says  there  seems  to  be  little  proof  that  England  is  being 
starved,  making  the  trite  remark: 

"  Just  as  the  German  people  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  starved  straight 
away,  so  it  is  with  other  peoples,"  and  then  he  observes :  "  It  may  hardly 
be  assumed  that  a  scarcity  of  food  will  induce  England  to  sue  for  peace  in 
the  next  half  yeair"— Washington  Post,  23/12. 

Von  Tirpitz  Full  of  Gloom. — A  gloomy  picture  of  Germany's  future 
was  painted  by  Grand  Admiral  Von  Tirpitz  in  his  recent  speech  in  Essen, 
according  to  flie  Hamburg  News,  Regarding  a  successful  economic  war 
against  Germany  after  the  war,  he  said : 

''Imagine  the  position  if  we  simultaneously  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
taxation  which  must  fall  on  >cvery  German  and,  despite  the  fallen  value  of 
German  money,  we  still  have  to  buy  the  most  necessary  food  and  raw 
materials  from  abroad.  Can  anyone  in  his  heart  of  hearts  really  believe 
that  in  these  circumstances,  without  an  increase  of  power,  without  in- 
demnity and  without  security,  we  could  avoid  Germany's  ruin  ?  " 

Gcrman/s  plight  at  the  hands  of  England  he  bemoaned  as  follows: 

"  Not  only  has  England  taken  our  colonies  and  Mesopotamia,  but  every- 
where she  has  made  deeper  and  firmer  bases  for  her  maritime  and  colonial 
supremacy.  She  has  tarnished  and  trodden  down  the  prestige  and  honor 
of  Germany  by  unprecedented  calumnies.  In  the  whole  transatlantic 
world  we  are  considered  as  conquered  and  done  for." — Baitimore  Sun, 
29/12. 

New  Ksupp  Plant  in  Switzerland. — According  to  a  dispatch  from 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  Krupps  have  opened  a  branch  factory  at  Lucerne 
with  a  capital  of  $7,500,000.  Among  the  directors  are  Arthur  Krupp 
and  Counsellor  Ernest  Hauer,  director  of  the  principal  Krupp  factory  at 
Essen.  The  Swiss  law  demands  that  when  new  enterprises  are  established 
'J[  Switzerland  their  objects  shall  be  set  forth;  and  complying  with  this 
^e  company  declares  its  purpose  to  be  the  fabrication  of  arms,  cannon 
^d  munitions  of  war ;  the  acquisition  of  factories,  mines  and  metals,  and 
^so  their  sale.  There  is  evidence  that  Germany  realizes  that  the  concen- 
tration of  her  munition  and  armor  plants  in  the  Essen  district,  which  is 

^'ily  some  40  to  50  miles  from  the  German  frontier,  is  a  permanent  risk; 

^d  during  the  war,  particularly  during  the  latter  phases,  she  has  been 

^eyeloping  large  munition  factories  at  points  more  remote  from  danger. — 

'^^^entiHc  American,  29/12. 

^«OMiSES  Kind  Treatment  for  American  Prisoners. — The  following 
^^^tement  has  been  issued  by  the  Wolff  bureau,  the  semi-official  news 
*Sency  in  Berlin : 

The  report  is  published  from  American  headquarters  that  the  Ger- 
P?^s  intend  to  treat  American  prisoners  systematically  worse  than  British, 
g  ''^ch  and  Italian  prisoners,  and  is  based  allegedly  on  an  official  German 
•^^tement  that  Americans  are  hard  of  understanding  and  unable  to  con- 
_}^ct  themselves  like  gentlemen.     Such  an   official   statement   was  never 

American  prisoners  will  be  treated  just  as  kindly  and  considerately 
*^  all  other  prisoners." — Evening  Star,  9/1. 

JAPAN 

Japan's  Single  Aim. — While  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  at  present  di- 
^^cted  to  United  States  shipping  operations  in  the  North  Atlantic  in 
Ashing  supplies  and  troops  from  this  country  to  France  to  help  win  the 
^orld  war,  a  glance  at  what  is  going  on  in  the  Pacific  is  enlightening,  to 
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say  the  least.  In  1914,  for  example,  our  trade  with  Japan  araounled  to 
$158,000,000  in  value.  Of  this,  $81,000,000  worth  was  carried  in  Japanese 
vessels.  In  the  year  just  closed,  our  trade  with  Japan  had  increased  to 
$338,600,000,  while  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  carried  in  Japanese 
vessels  was  $529,000,000.  In  other  words,  vessels  flying  the  Japanese  flag 
carried  all  of  our  trade  ziHtk  Japan  in  1917  and  $200,000,000  of  our  trade 
with  other  Far  Eastern  countries. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  Japanese  policy  in  regard  to  her  merchant 
marine  since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  is  aware  that  that  gov- 
ernment has  pursued  without  a  single  deviation  the  polic>'^  of  creating  a 
great  merchant  marine  which  would  enable  Japan  to  participate  largely 
in  the  future  control  of  the  world's  trade  when  the  war  is  over.  To  this 
end  ships  to  fly  the  Japanese  flag  have  been  built  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  Japanese  shipping  has  side-stepped  the 
war  zone.  The  Japanese  steamship  lines  have  not  been  commandeered 
by  their  government  as  have  ours,  and  when  the  war  is  over  they  will  be 
ready  to  go  right  on,  while  readjustment  must  be  made  in  the  United 
States  from  government  to  private  control — another  disadvantage  for 
American  shipping  added  to  the  many  it  is  already  laboring  under  when 
brought  into   competition   with    foreigners  under  normal   conditions. 

As  a  result  of  Japan*s  wise  shipping  policy,  the  Japanese  Steamship 
Company  announced  recently  that  its  capital  w*ill  be  more  than  doubled 
in  the  near  future,  from  $22,000,000  to  $49,000,000,  and  that  it  has  plans 
in  hand  for  building  50  vessels,  mostly  freighters,  aggregating  some 
400,000  tons.'  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  company  to  extend  its  American  and 
European  passenger  services,  which  plan  is  made  possible  by  a  permanent 
subsidy  to  be  received  from  the  Japanese  Government.  The  increased 
capital  will  be  in  effect  in  March.  Were  we  making  the  most  of  our 
present  opportunity,  similar  announcements  by  American  steamship  lines 
would  be  forthcoming, — Maritime  Journal,  12/I, 


PORTUGAL 

A     MUTTXOUS     OtirBREAK     ON     THR     PoRTlT.UESE     BATTLESHIP     ^OSCC     dt 

Gama  was  checked  by  artillery  fire  from  a  fort  in  Lisbon  harbor  after  the 
warship  had  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  land  battery,  according  to  a  govern- 
ment announcement,  January  9. 

The  crew  in  part  was  landed  and  disarmed,  surrendering  to  the  army  and 
the  republican  gnard,  and  government  forces  later  gained  possession  of  the 
battleship. 

Measures  taken  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  order  are  declared  to  hare 
been  effective.    The  statement  issued  by  the  government  reads : 

"The  Vasco  de  Gama  having  left  the  Santos  docks  against  the  govern- 
ment's formal  orders  and  having  taken  a  position  in  the  Middle  Tagns  be- 
fore Fort  St.  George,  a  battery  in  the  fort  opened  fire  on  the  cruiser,  which 
replied  with  a  few  shots  and  then  hoisted  the  white  flag-  Parts  of  crews 
of  other  ships  landed  some  men  from  the  crew  who,  after  being  disarmed, 
surrendered  to  the  republican  guard  and  the  army  on  Commerce  Square 
and  at  the  naval  arsenal. 

**T1ie  government  took  immediate  measures  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  Vasca  complied-  The  latter  now  considers  ihc  preva- 
lence of  order  completely  assured. 

**  The  V'asco  de  Gama  \s  already  in  the  government's  hands,*' 

A  revoluliun  occurred  in  Portugal  early  in  L^ccember,  the  government 
capitulating  to  the  rebels  after  three  days'  fighting  during  which  70  persons 
were  reported  killed  and  between  300  and  400  wounded.  A  new  government 
was  formed  nndcr  Dr.  Paez,  the  rrvohitionary  leader,  and  President  Ma- 
chado,  of  the  republic,  was  banished.  The  movement  appears  to  have  heen 
prompted  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  alkijed  ineflicicncy  nf  the  old  govern- 
ment.    There  had  previously  been  numerous  strikes  and  riots  attributed 
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largely  to  food  scarcity  and  high  prices,  and  any  monarchist  influence  in 
the  uprising  was  denied.  The  new  government  pledged  itself  to  continue 
cordial  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies. — Baltimore  American, 
lo/i. 

UNITED  STATES 

Naval  Vessel  Construction. — Little  has  been  done  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  the  matter  of  preparing  new  designs  for  warships  of  the 
larger  classes,  besides  the  accumulation  of  information  derived  from  the 
experiences  of  the  allied  fleets  that  will  be  valuable  when  that  work  is 
taken  up.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  naval 
construction  next  year  will  be  confined  to  building  destroyers,  mine- 
sweepers and  other  small  craft,  which  can  be  completed  and  placed  in 
service  in  a  shorter  time  and  for  which  there  is  a  continuing  demand  in  the 
plans  for  meeting  the  submarine  menace. 

It  is  considered  to  be  more  advisable  to  adhere  to  this  policy  and  suspend 
all  work  on  the  larger  vessels,  which  will  be  pushed  to  completion  later 
on  when  the  rush  of  work  on  the  smaller  craft  lessens. 

Ever3rthing  in  the  way  of  ship  construction  is  being  standardized  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  to  simplify  the  work  and  expedite  completion.  As 
rapidly  as  destroyers  are  placed  in  service  and  fitted  out,  they  are  being 
sent  abroad,  and  in  this  connection  officers  that  have  commanded  the 
older  destroyers  in  foreign  waters  are  returning  to  this  country  to  take 
out  the  latest  types. — IVashington  Post,  23/12. 

The  Destroyer  Building  Program  is  making  rapid  progress.  Through 
an  agreement  with  the  Shipping  Board  priority  has  been  obtained  for 
destroyer  construction,  the  Navy  Department  in  return  affording  priority 
for  the  construction  of  larger  merchant  ships,  supplying  ways  and  slips 
and  permitting  a  delay  in  the  building  of  larger  naval  vessels  authorized 
by  Congress.  Parts  of  destroyers  are  being  built  in  plants  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  shipped  to  certain  destinations  when  completed  and  there 
assembled,  thus  making  possible  the  more  rapid  construction  of  the  boats. 
The  navy  has  not  been  seriously  aff^ected  by  the  labor  situation,  which  is 
causing  distress  to  some  industries.  It  is  said  that  the  navy  yards  have 
twice  as  many  workmen  employed  now  as  they  had  a  year  ago,  and  that 
during  the  last  six  months  they  have  made  shipbuilders  out  of  mechanics 
who  before  were  not  fitted  for  the  construction  of  ships.  Plants  for  the 
building  of  destroyers  are  being  erected  at  several  places,  consisting  chiefly 
of  additions  to  existing  plants,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  these  soon  in 
operation. — Shipping,  15/12. 

U.  S.  Submarine  Fleet. — Chairman  Padgett  of  the  House  Naval  Com- 
mittee, says  that  within  a  year  the  United  States  will  have  a  submarine 
fleet  as  good  as  that  of  Germany  or  better. 

"  The  number  of  submarines  now  under  construction  is  a  naval  secret," 
he  said,  "and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  138  which  are  being  built 
under  the  authorization  of  the  program  of  August,  1916,  are  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  number." — Evening  Star,  18/1. 

Submarine  Chasers  to  bk  Completed  bv  March. — Although  the  sub- 
marine-chaser program  of  the  Navy  Department  has  been  delayed  by  slow 
delivery  of  engines,  it  was  stated  to-day.  it  will  be  completed  by  March  i. 
When  the  contracts  were  let  it  was  believed  the  work  could  be  done  by 
January  i. 

The  number  of  boats  involved  has  never  been  made  public.  A  con- 
siderable number  are  already  in  service,  however,  some  of  them  having 
been  turned  over  to  France  and  most  of  the  remainder  are  more  than 
85  per  cent  completed.  No  more  are  to  be  built  as  they  are  regarded  as 
useful  only  for  inshore  work. — N.  V.  Herald,  15/1. 
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Ur^iTXD  States  Navy. — Surveys  of  possible  aviation,  submarine  and  navy- 
3^rd  sites  south  of  Cape  Hattcras  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including 
Key  West,  recently  were  made  by  the  navy-yard  commissioHt  of  which 
Rear  Admiral  James  M.  Helm  is  chairmati,  and  a  final  report  of  this  com- 
mission, which  also  during  the  past  year  has  investigated  suitable  locations 
for  naval  purposes  in  practically  all  sea-coast  parts  of  the  country,  un'll 
be  submitted  to  Congress  some  time  this  winter. 

Tn  its  preliminary  report*  the  board  expressed  the  opinion  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston,  S*  C*  so  as 
to  permit  full  utilization  of  Us  docking  and  repair  facilities  for  work  of 
all  kinds  within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  the  dry  dock  and  the  depth  of 
the  water  that  can  be  maintained,  without  undue  annual  ejcpenditure,  in 
the  channel  approaches  from  the  sea. 

Notwithstandinp:  occasional  damage  from  hurricanes,  the  board  indicates 
the  desirability''  of  using  the  Pensacola  yard  as  an  aeroplane  station,  for 
which  purpose  it  now  is  being  employed.  It  is  practically  closed  as  an 
industrial  yArd  for  general  service  of  the  fleet,  but  the  board  recommends 
its  additional  limited  development  as  a  base  for  submarines  and  destroyers. 

The  board  docs  not  favor  the  development  of  the  station  at  New 
Orleans  as  a  first-class  naval  base,  but  believes  that  it  has  possibilities  as  a 
naval  station  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  light-draft  vessels  operat- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  especially  as  a  base  for  sub- 
marines, destroyers  and  auxiliary  vessels  in  time  of  war — Waskingtftn 
Post,  17/12. 

New  Record  nv  Desthovem. — ^A  new  record  for  sustained  endurance  has 
been  established  by  one  of  the  new  '*  flush-deck "  destroyers,  the  Navy 
Department  announced,  January  \6. 

The  voyage  was  from  a  Pacific  to  an  Atlantic  port  and  occupied  f0?4 
days,  the  average  speed  being  10,15  knots.  A  new  record  also  was  set  in 
the  construction  of  the  destroyer,  only  51  weeks  elapsing  from  the  laying 
of  her  keel  to  the  date  of  launching.— M  Y,  Times,  17/1. 

Secretary  Daniet^s  on  the  Naval  Flying  Corps, — In  his  report  to  the 
House  Sub- Committee  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  as  well  as  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  gave  the  follow- 
ing information  regarding  the  expansion  of  the  Naval  Air  Service: 

The  increase  in  the  naval  aircraft  material  has  been  approximately 
1400  per  cent;  in  personnel.  3000  per  cent;  in  stations  and  training  schools. 
3200  per  cent,  and  better  results  are  steadilv  obtained.  An  estimate  of 
!D,ooo  machines  and  5000  aviators  is  well  within  the  correct  number  to  be 
expected  for  next  spring. 

The  naval  aircraft  factory  at  Philadelphia  which  was  completed  within 
90  days,  is  about  400  feet  long  and  has  a  floor  space  of  approximately 
140.000  square  feet.  !t  is  expected  to  produce  something  like  looo  machines 
a  year  of  the  smaller  type,  or  perhaps  one-half  that  number  of  the  larger 
type,  when  in  full  operation.  In  addition  to  relieving  other  manufacturers 
for  army  work,  the  naval  aircraft  factory  will  conduct  experimental  work. 
The  production  end  will  also  supply  the  na\y  with  correct  figures  a^  to 
the  cost  of  machines  and  so  protect  the  service  as  to  expenditures. — 
I  AinatioHt  January. 

U.  S.  NAVY 

pRAtsEs  Bureau  of  Navy  Orpkance. — The  war  activities  of  the  Navy 
Department,  especially  the  preparations  made  by  the  Ordnance  Bureau. 
under  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earlc.  are  told  in  detail  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  military  policy,  in  a  statement  made,  January  i.^,  by  Representative 
William  B.  Oliver,  chairman  of  the  special  committee  investigating  the  work 
done  by  the  navy  in  the  war.    The  statement  is  based  to  a  great  extent  on 
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the  testimony  pven  before  the  committee  in  executive  session  by  Rear 
Admiral  Earle  and  G)mniander  Thomas  A,  Kearney,  assistant  chief  of  the 
bureau. 

Representative  OhVer  prefaced  his  summary  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Navy  Department  with  the  statement  that  the  committee  had  been  so 
impressed  by  tlie  activities  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  that  it  had  directed 
him  to  make  a  summary  of  what  had  been  ascertained  in  the  hearings,  most 
of  which  were  held  behind  closed  doors. 

Since  the  war  began  the  expenditures  of  the  bureau  have  increased  from 
l3,ooo,ooo  a  year  to  more  than  $560,000,000,  and  the  experts  have  been  called 
upon  to  develop  new  materials  and  inventions.  More  than  1100  vessels,  the 
statement  says,  have  been  equipped  with  armor  and  armament  since  the 
fitting  out  of  the  Campana,  on  March  14,  191 7. 

While  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  refused  to  approve 
the  Lewis  (run,  the  navy's  Ordnance  Bureau  conducted  a  test  of  this  weapon 
in  April,  1917,  and  as  a  result  ordered  several  thousand  of  these  guns.  The 
second  detachment  of  marines  which  left  for  Europe  was  entirely  outfitted 
with  the  Lewis  gun,  and  "  recent  reports  from  the  war  zone  indicate  that 
this  gun  is  giving  entire  satisfaction." 

Representative  Oliver's  summary  of  the  important  activities  of  the  navy 
follows  : 

The  importance  of  the  readiness  and  adequacy  of  the  navy's  ordnance 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  Upon  this  efficiency  depends  the  success  of 
our  overseas  operations.  Guns  that  will  shoot  straight,  shells  that  will 
penetrate  the  thickest  armor,  powder  thiit  is  dependable  are  the  essential 
requisites  of  naval  siipremacj\  Ships  and  men  without  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion are  useless. 

The  bureau,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  has  fully  satisfied  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  the  vessels  operating  in  European  waters.  A  letter  from 
Vice  Admiral  Sims  compliments  the  work  and  spirit  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment Other  officers  in  the  war  /one,  writing  in  similar  vein,  have 
given  hke  testimony. 

As  a  preliminary  to  its  hearings,  the  committee  visited  the  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  personaJly  examined  into  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  bureau's  adminislrative  details.  The  committee  was  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  business  organization,  capacitl^  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  bureau  to  handle  expeditiously  and  efficiently  the  important 
war  work  that  comes  under  its  immediate  cogniiance — the  procurement  of 
guns,  mounts,  shells,  powder,  fire-control  instruments,  and  the  numerous 
accessories  required  in  the  arming  of  our  naval  forces. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  in  time  of  peace  had  been  developed  so  as 
to  make  it  an  organization  for  war,  with  the  result  that,  notwithstanding  tfie 
enormously  increased  demands  and  responsibilities  recently  placed  upon  it, 
that  organization  is  working  smoothly  and  efficiently,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  expenditures  have  increased  from  about  $^,000,000  to  more 
than  $560,000,000.  It  has  gradually  been  augmented  by  taking  into  it  retired 
officers,  officers  of  the  naval  militia,  officers  of  the  coast-guard  service, 
former  graduates  from  Annapolis,  and  able  men  from  civilian  life  as 
needed. 

Despite  the  pressure  placed  upon  tlje  bureau  by  the  demands  for  more 
ordnance  material  of  standard  type,  it  has  been  able  to  develop  much  new 
material,  including  large  depth  charges,  new  submarine  bombs,  non- 
ricochet  shells,  bomb-dropping  sights,  howitzers,  guns  for  throwing  depth 
charges,  smoke-screen  apparatus,  heavier  ordnance  on  aircraft,  and  many 
other  important  designs  which  the  bureau  feels  it  unwise  to  disclose,  and 
naade  much  progress  on  essential  articles  of  lesser  importance. 

Where  there  were  shortages  in  tlie  market  of  various  materials,  *he 
bureau  took  steps  immediately  to  develop  new  sources  of  supply.  It  placod 
contracts  rapidly,  and  the  committee  is  confident  that  the  navy's  needs  for 
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.ordnance  during  tliis  war  are  fully  covered  by  existing  contracts  and  wrt 
I  the  capacity  now  under  its  control. 

Over  1 100  vessels  have  been  furnished  and  equipped  with  guns,  am- 
munition, spare  parts,  and  all  their  auxiliaries  since  the  fitting  out  of  the 
Campana,  the  first  ship  to  be  so  fitted  out,  on  March   14,  1917. 

Reserves  of  ammunition  and  shell  have  been  acquired;  and  money  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  the  committee  finds,  has  been 
I  spent  wisely  and  has  been  obligated  practically  as  soon  as  it  became  avail- 
labie.  The  testimony  convinced  the  committee  that  the  prevalent  belief  and 
lopinion  as  to  the  navy's  readiness  was  well  founded.  The  Bureau  of 
f  Ordnance  had  for  years  been  preparing  for  war. 

Guns,  mounts,  shell,  powder,  and  ordnance  equipment  in  large  quantities 
had  been  manufactured  and  held  in  readiness  for  eventual  use.  With  the 
declaration  of  armed  neutrality,  guns  and  ammunition  were  promptly  placed 
on  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  Stales.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war, 
telegrams  long  beld  in  readiness  were  put  on  the  wire  and  the  wheels  were 
in  motion— without  a  jar  the  machiner>-  took  up  the  load  placed  upon  it- 
There  has  been  no  breakdown,  no  let-up.  On  the  contrary  there  has  been 
increasing  speed  and  greater  momentum. 

New  capacities  have  been  developed  for  tlie  production  of  gun  forgings  1 
and   the  larger  types  of  broadside  gnn  mounts;  firms  that  prior  to  the  ^ 
declaration  of  war  had  been  engaged  solely  in  commercial  work  have  been 
,  induced  to  specialize  in  ordnance  production  with  most  gratifying  results. 
Practically  all  the  contracts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  have  been  on 
La  fixed-price  basis  as  the  result  of  competitive  bidding,  less  than  to  per  cent 
I  being  on  a  cost  phis  a  fixed-profit  basis;  cost  being  as  defined  by  the  in- 
'  ternal  revenue  act,  and  the  profit  being  per  pound  of  gun  forgings,  or  per 
gun,  or  per  mount. 

The  navy's  industrial  ordnance  plants  have  been  and  are  being  expanded 

ras  rapidly  as  practicable  without  interfering  with  tfjeir  production.     Thej 

^results  of  much  of  this  expansion  will  be  felt  this  spring  in  the  increased] 

deliveries  of  all  types  of  ordnance  material.    Without  direct  control  of  the  ^ 

gnn  factory,  torpedo  station,  naval  proving  ground,  powder  factory,  and 

ammunition  depots,  the  work  acc«<rrt»h"shed  would  have  been  mipossible. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  here  state  that  the  bureau  has  furnished  in  ap-J 
prcciable  quantities  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  with] 
guns  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  caliber,  together  with  proper  supplies  | 
of  ammunition  therefor,  and  is  continuing  the  suptdy  of  such  munitions  to 
our  Allies.    In  addition  to  vessels  of  the  regular  navy  of  our  Allies,  it  has 
armed  a  considerable  number  of  their  merchantmen. 

Anticipating  the  needs  of  the  naval  service  and  Marine  Corps  for  addi-j 
ttonal  machine  guni,  the  bureau  wisely  conducted  a  lest  of  the  Lewis  ma-J 
chine  gtin  early  in  April,  1917,  with  a  view  to  detlnitdv  determining  its>| 
'  serx-iceability  when  using  the  United  States  small-arms  ammunition,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  test,  placed  an  order  for  the  manufacture  of  several  thou<< 
sand  of  the  guns.     Each  companv  of  marines  leaviuir  for  foreign  service 
[has  been  provided  with  its  proper  quota  of  machine  ifuns.  the  second  dc- 
I  lachmcnt  being  entirely  outfitted  with  the  Ix'wis  infantry  machine  gun,  and 
recent  reports  from  the  war  zone  indicate  thai  this  gun  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction. 

Depth  charges,  which  the  commtilec  thinks  may  be  properly  termed  **  till 
terror  of  the  submarine/'  have  Ijeen  produced  in  quantity,  and  are  in  u& 
by  our  destroyers  and  submarine  chiscrs.     An  adequate  reserve  of  am-] 
munition  for  all  classes  of  guns  has  been  accumulated,  and  is  held   in 
storage  rcad>  for  the  use  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  siH-cially  gratifying  to  note  that  tlie  skill,  ingenuity,  and  inventive 

resources  of  the  bureau  have  been  productive  of  new  designs  demanded  by 

the  present  methntK  of   niudern   warfare.     Advantage  has  bceti  taken   of 

►  every   suggestion,  ve  of   its  source.     Intimate  contact  has  been 

ablishcd  and  m.i    1    i"  1  with  the  ordnance  bureaus  amd  fleet>  of  the 
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allied  nations,  the  greatest  freedom  of  interchange  of  information  and 
material  being  the  order  of  the  day.  The  relationship  with  army  ordnance. 
Signal  Service,  Aircraft  Production  Board,  and  the  Shipping  Board  has 
been  most  intimate  and  cordial. 

The  committee  was  gratified  at  the  executive  ability  shown  by  naval  of- 
ficers placed  in  charge  of  industrial  work.  As  an  illustration,  the  bureau 
found  it  necessary  to  commandeer  a  plant  producing  binoculars  and  other 
optical  instruments  for  the  navy.  Under  the  former  management  this 
plant  produced  but  168  standard  binoculars  in  two  months,  whereas  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  operation  under  navy  management  it  has  produced 
600  satisfactory  binoculars  for  the  use  of  lookouts  and  for  spotters. 

The  committee  made  special  inquiry  as  to  the  damage  done  to  torpedoes 
at  the  Bliss  works.  It  ascertained  that  no  torpedoes  or  damaged  parts  had 
found  their  way  into  service,  that  spare  parts  for  torpedoes,  such  as  gyro 
wheels,  had  been  tampered  with,  but  this  was  promptly  detected  by  the 
naval  inspector  of  ordnance  and  a  close  watch  was  maintained  upon 
these  articles,  with  the  result  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  damage,  one  Paul 
Charles  Hennig,  a  native  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  who  had  been  in  this 
country  since  1908^  has  been  arrested  and  is  now  awaiting  trial. 

Slight  cuts  by  files  had  been  made  in  the  glass-hardened  steel  bearings  for 
gyro  wheels,  and  in  other  cases  emery  had  been  placed  in  bearings  and 
bearing  cups.  Some  fifteen  gyro  wheels  in  all  were  damaged.  Exhaus- 
tive inspections,  were  made  of  naval  torpedo  material,  with  the  result  that 
none  of  the  damaged  parts  is  in  any  completed  torpedoes,  either  in  storage 
or  on  board  ship. 

The  committee  found  that,  despite  the  necessity  of  placing  large  emer- 
gency orders  for  material,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  insure  reasonable 
prices. 

The  committee  was  supplied  with  full  information  of  how  many  attacks 
of  submarines  upon  armed  merchantmen  had  been  warded  off  by  the  ships' 
gun  crews  using  the  battery  with  bravery  and  skill  and  was  given  the  de- 
tails of  certain  engagements  of  special  interest. 

The  arming  of  merchantmen  and  the  use  of  other  devices,  including 
sailing  in  convoys,  while  doing  much  to  keep  down  our  percentage  of  losses, 
are  not  all  that  can  be  desired  as  a  check  to  the  submarine  menace.  The 
committee  was  furnished  with  the  names,  tonnage,  and  armament  of  all 
vessels  under  the  American  flag  engaged  in  transatlantic  trade,  together 
with  dates  and  incidents  of  all  encounters  with  submarines.  The  record  of 
attacks  on  our  armed  merchantmen  shows  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
were  successful  and  that  the  chances  of  escape  when  a  submarine  is  sighted, 
before  she  has  time  to  fire  a  torpedo,  are  very  high,  due  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  navy  personnel. 

The  unseen  torpedo  is  responsible  for  80  per  cent  of  the  sinkings. 

Admiral  Earle  referred  to  the  estimates  which  the  secretary  had  furnished 
the  committee  for  certain  projects  that  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and  when  these  needs  are  provided  the  com- 
mittee had  unquestioned  faith  in  its  ability,  its  officers,  and  personnel  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  and  responsibilities  which  the  war  has  imposed 
upon  them. — N.  Y.  Times,  4/1. 

Naval  Increase. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  in  testifying  before 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  declares  that  the  navy 
now  has  more  than  1000  ships  in  commission  as  against  300  two  years 
ago,  and  an  enlisted  personnel  of  280,000  officers  and  men  compared  with 
64,680  men  and  4376  officers  when  America  declared  war. — Literary  Digest, 

s/i. 

Naval  Expansion. — Some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  how  it  has  met  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  present  war  crisis  can 
best  be  gained  from  the  utterances  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his 
annual  report  and  before  the  investigating  committee  of  Congress.     From 
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£L  force  of  4500  officers  and  68,000  men  enlisted  in  January.  1917,  the  navy 
has  expanded  to  t5»ooo  officers  and  254,000  enlisted  men.  Further  ex* 
pansions  are  inevitable.  A  year  ago  the  nav>'  had  130  stations  of  all  kinds; 
it  has  now  363.  The  number  of  employees  at  rei^iilar  navy  yards  has  in- 
creased from  about  35,000  to  over  60,000.  On  shore  and  afloat  Uie  naval 
establishment  embraces  more  than  300,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1917  the  monthly  expenditures  for  all  naval  purposes  were  about 
$8,000,000  (£1,640,000)  ;  they  are  now  about  $60,000,000  (£12^300,000).  A 
year  ago  there  were  300  naval  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  commission ;  to-day 
there  are  considerably  more  than  a  thousand.  These  typical  figures  suf- 
ficiently  indicate  the  task  the  navy  has  had  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of 
expansion. 

The  abilit)^  of  the  navy,  wttliout  friction  or  hurrying,  to  bring  to  bear  its 
military  force  rapidly  and  to  increase  it  threefold  in  a  short  time,  is  credited 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  system  that  had  been  built  up  in  peace 
times  and  to  the  securing  before  the  war  of  a  larger  building  program  ex- 
tending over  a  term  of  years,  as  well  as  to  the  authorization  of  an  increased 
personnel.  Internally  the  efBcient  orgaJiization,  working  together  for  years 
as  a  trained  team,  made  the  Navy  Department's  rapid  expansion  easy. 
though  it  taxed  the  strength  and  energy  of  every  department  head  and  the 
entire  personnel  on  shore  and  in  the  fleets.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  fighting  strength  of  the  navy  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  corresponding  etTiciency  in  the  business  affairs 
of  the  department  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  improved  business  method "» 
and  purchasing  systems  developed  that  the  Navy  Department  has  been  able 
lo  meet  the  tremendous  and  sudden  detnands  of  war  and  embark  upon  such 
unprecedented  programs  of  construction  and  equipment  without  breaking 
fdown  the  business  machinery  of  the  department. 

Secretary  Daniels*  message  to  the  American  people  that  "the  navy  has 
det  its  duties  of  the  present  and  is  preparing  for  those  of  the  future  '  wilt 
le  received  with  contidence  and  no  interference  with  the  efficient  work  of 
this  branch  of  the  government  will  be  tolerated.— Afofiiir  Engmeering, 
January. 

Restored  to  Service  log   Badi^y   Damaged  Interned   Ships,— All   the  ' 
damage  done  to  T09  German  ships  t>y  their  crews,  prior  to  their  seizure 
by  the  United  States  Government  when  war  was  declared,  has  been  re- 
paired  and  these  ships  are  to-day  in   i^ervice,  adding  more  than  500.000 
^^^uss  tonnage  to  the  transport  and  cargo  fleets  in   war  service   for  the 
United  States. 
There  is  evidence  that  a  German  central  authority  gave  an  order  for 
[destruction  on  these  ships,  effective  on  or  about  February  i,  1917,  simul- 
Itaneous  with   the   date   set   for  unrestricted   submarine   warfare  and  that 
^thc  purpose  was   to   inflict  such   vital   damage   to   the   machinery  of   all 
^erman  ships  in  our  ports  tliat  none  could  l^  operated  for  from  18  months 
Fto  two  years. 

This  purpose  has  been  defeated  in  signal  fashion.     In  less  than  eight 
months  all  the  ships  were  in  service. 

The  destructive  campaign  of  the  German  crews  cunningly  comprehended 

a  system  of   ruin   which  they  believed   would   nerc<^vitatc   the   shipping   nf 

,,  new  machinery'  to  substitute  for  that  which  was  ruthlessly  battered  down 

^  or  painstakingly  damaged  by  drilling  or  dismantlement.     There  is  docu- 

ncntary  proof  that  the  enemy  believed  the  damage  irreparal»lc. 

To  obtain  new  machinery  would  have  entailed  a  prolonRed  proces^s  of 

design,  manufacture,  and  nistallation.    I'rged  by  the  necessity  of  conserv  - 

ing   time  the  engineers   of   the   Navy   Department   ^ticcceded,   by   unique 

|jneans.  in  patching  and  welding  the  broken  parts  and  replacing  all  of  the 

itandard    parts    which    the    Germans    detached    from    ihcir    engines    and 

Jdestroyed  or  threw  overboard. 

The    mechanical    evidence    is    that    the    campaign    of   destruction    wn* 
operated  on  these  ships  for  more  than  two  months  and  that  the  Germans 
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were  convinced  that  they  were  making  a  thorough  job  of  it.  Their  scheme 
of  ruin  was  shrewdl^r  devised,  deliberately  executed,  and  it  ranged  from  the 
plugging  of  steam  pipes  to  the  utter  demolition  of  boilers  by  dry  firing. 

When  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  experts  first  surveyed  the  ruin 
the  belief  was  expressed  that  much  new  machinery  would  have  to  be 
designed,  manufactured,  and  installed,  making  18  months  a  fair  minimum 
estimate  of  the  time  required.  However,  at  the  Navy  Department,  where 
the  need  of  troop  and  cargo  ships  was  an  urgent  issue,  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  having  faith  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
repairs  could  be  accomplished  by  patching  and  welding,  declared  it  was 
possible  to  clear  the  ships  for  service  by  Christmas,  and  the  last  of  the 
fleet  actually  took  her  final  sea  test  and  was  ordered  into  service  as  a 
Thanksgiving  gift  to  the  nation. 

To  accomplish  this  end  the  Navy  Department  secured  the  services  of 
all  available  machinery  welders  and  patchers,  many  of  them  having  been 
voluntarily  offered  by  the  railroads. 

Although  explosives  were  not  used  in  the  process  of  destruction,  the 
engineers  of  the  Navy  Department  were  always  conscious  of  the  danger 
of  hidden  charges  of  high  explosives  which  might  become  operative  and 
disastrous  when  the  machinery  was  put  to  a  test.  Instances  of  artful  pipe 
plugging,  of  concealing  steel  nuts  and  bolts  in  delicate  cylinders,  of 
depositing  ground  glass  in  oil  pipes  and  bearings,  of  cunningly  changing 
indicators^  of  filling  fire  extinguishers  with  gasoline  and  similar  means 
of  spoliation,  were  common  enough  tQ  induce  the  engineers  to  make  a  rule 
calling  for  thorough  overhauling.  On  each  ship  there  was  no  boiler  that 
was  not  threaded  through  every  pipe  for  evidence  of  plugging,  no 
mechanism  of  any  sort  that  was  not  completely  dismantled,  inspected,  and 
reassembled  before  it  was  finally  passed  as  safe. 

A  memorandum  written  in  German  was  picked  up  on  one  of  the  ships 
which  gave  a  complete  record  of  the  destruction  on  that  ship.  Investiga- 
tion revealed  that  the  list,  which  had  evidently  been  left  through  an 
oversight,  was  correct  in  every  detail.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
excerpts  from  this  memorandum : 

"  Starboard  and  port  high-pressure  cylinder  with  valve  chest :  Upper 
exhaust  outlet  flange  broken  off  (cannot  be  repaired)." 

"  Starboard  and  port  second  intermediate  pressure  valve  chest :  Steam 
inlet  flange  broken  off  (cannot  be  repaired)." 

"  First  intermediate  pressure  starboard :  Exhaust  pipe  of  exhaust  line 
to  second  intermediate  pressure  flange  broken  off  (cannot  be  repaired)." 

"  Starboard  and  port  low  pressure  exhaust  pipe  damaged  (cannot  be 
repaired)." 

The  parenthetical  optimism  of  the  German  who  was  so  confident  of  the 
thoroughness  of  his  mutilation  is  now  the  source  of  much  glee  among 
naval  engineers,  inasmuch  as  every  one  of  the  supposedly  irreparable 
parts  was  in  fact  speedily  repaired  and  those  engines  are  to-day  as 
powerful  and  serviceable  as  when  they  left  the  hands  of  their  makers. 

The  method  of  patching  and  welding  broken  marine  engines  had  never 
before  been  practiced,  although  the  art  has  been  known  in  the  railroad 
industry  for  15  years.  Three  methods  of  patching  were  used;  electric 
welding,  oxy-acetylene  welding,  and  ordinary  mechanical  patching,  the 
latter  often  later  being  welded.  Following  the  repairs  tests  of  the  ma- 
chinery were  first  made  at  the  docks,  where  the  ships  were  lashed  firmly 
to  the  piers  while  the  propellers  were  driven  at  low  speed  and  later  each 
ship  was  taken  to  sea  for  vigorous  trial  tests.  The  patches  and  welds 
were  reported  as  having  given  complete  satisfaction. 

When  the  Leviathan,  formerly  the  Vaterland  and  the  largest  ship  afloat, 
was  put  into  commission  by  the  United  States  Government  and  sent  to 
sea  for  a  trial  run,  her  commander,  a  young  American  naval  officer,  was 
ordered  to  "  exert  every  pound  of  pressure  that  she  possesses,  for  if  there 
is  any  fault  we  want  to  know  it  now."  The  Leviathan  stood  the  test.  She 
was  one  of  the  ships  least  mutilated,  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  in  bad 
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repair  and  it  was  believed  that  she  would  not  be  fit  to  put  to  sea  for  many 
months.  The  navy  engineers  found  it  necessary  to  overhaul  and  partially 
redesign  and  reconstruct  many  important  parts  of  the  engines. 

The  larger  German  ships  which  have  been  repaired  and  are  to-day  in 
commission  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  >ravy,  with  their  former  German 
and  their  new  American  names,  are  as  follows : 

American  Name 

.  S.  S.  Leviathan. 

.  S.  S.  America. 

.  S.  S.  Bath. 

.  S.  S.  Mercury. 

.  S.  S.  Bridgeport. 

.  S.  S.  Covington. 

.  S.  S.  Astoria. 

.  S.  S.  Huron. 

.  S.  S.  Schurz. 

.  S.  S.  George  Washington. 

.  S.  S.  Aeolus. 

.  S.  S.  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals. 

.  S.  S.  Powhatan. 

.  S.  S.  Hermes. 

.  S.  S.  Long  Beach. 

.  S.  S.  Camden. 

.  S.  S.  Agamemnon. 

.  S.  S.  Madawaska. 

.  S.  S.  von  Steuben. 

.  S.  S.  Mount  Vernon. 

.  S.  S.  Houston. 

.  S.  S.  Gulf  port. 

.  S.  S.  Antigone. 

.  S.  S.  Pensacola. 

.  S.  S.  Newport  News. 

.  S.  S.  Kittery. 

.  S.  S.  President  Grant. 

.  S.  S.  President  Lincoln. 

.  S.  S.  Pocahontas. 

.  S.  S.  Dekalb. 

.  S.  S.  Susquehanna. 

.  S.  S.  Beaufort. 

.  S.  S.  Savannah. 

.  S.  S.  Samoa. 

.  S.  S.  Quincy. 

The  ships  taken  over  and  repaired  by  the  Shipping  Board,  with  their 
German  and  American  names,  are  as  follows : 

German  Name  American  Name 

Allemannia Owasco. 

O.  J.  D.  Ahlers Monticello. 

Adamsturm Act<eon. 

Arnallas  Vinnon  Chillicothe. 

Atlas  ( No  name.) 

Armenia , (No  name.) 

Arcadia (No  name.) 

Andalusia (No  name.) 

Adelheid (No  name.) 

Bulgaria (No  name. ) 

Borneo  Nipsic. 

Bohemia Artemis. 

Bochum Montpelier. 

Bavaria (No  name.) 

Calabaria  (No  name.) 


German  Name 

Vaterland 

...U. 

Amerika 

...U. 

Andromeda 

...U. 

Barbarossa 

...U. 

Breslau 

...U. 

Cincinnati 

...U. 

Frieda  Leonhart  

...U. 

Frederic  der  Grosse 

...U. 

Geier 

...U. 

George  Washington 

...U. 

Grosser  Kurfurst  

...U. 

Grunewald 

...U. 

Hamburg 

...U. 

Hermes 

...U. 

Hohenfelde 

...U. 

Keil 

..  AJ. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  H 

...\J. 

Koenig  Wilhelm  H   

...U. 

Kronprinz  Wilhelm 

...U. 

Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  . . . 

...U. 

Leibenfels 

...U. 

Locksun  

...U. 

Neckar  

...U. 

Nicaria 

...U. 

Odenwald 

...U. 

Praesident 

...U. 

Praesident  Grant 

...U. 

Praesident  Lincoln 

...U. 

Prinzess  Irene 

...U. 

Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  .... 

.  ..U. 

Rhein 

.  ..U. 

Rudolph  Blumberg 

.  ..u. 

Saxonia 

...u. 

Staatssekraetar  Solf 

...u. 

Vogensen 

. . .  u. 
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German  Name  American  Name 

Carl  Diederichsen Raritan. 

Gara  Jebsen Tioga. 

Clara  Mennig Yodkin. 

Cobelenz Sachem. 

Constantia (No  name.) 

gobek Monongahela. 
arvel Wamsutta. 

Elmshom Casco. 

Elsass Appelas. 

Esslingen Nyanza. 

Fam  Gerraux Farn  Gerraux. 

Gouverneur  Jaeschke Watoga. 

Holsatia Tippecanoe. 

Harburg Pawnee. 

Indra Tonawanda. 

Johanne Iosco. 

Koln Anphion. 

Kurt Mochulu. 

Loongmoon Coosa. 

Lyeemoon Quantico. 

Mark Suwanne. 

Mia Oconee. 

Magdeburg Neuse. 

Mattador  Montauk. 

Marudu Yazoo. 

Nassovia Isonomia. 

Neptun  Minnow. 

Ottawa  Muscoota. 

Olivant (No  name.) 

Ockenfels Pequot. 

Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  (Ham- 
burg-American Line) Ostewgo. 

Prinzess  Alice  Matoika. 

Pennsylvania Manasemond. 

Pisa Ascutney. 

Pongtong Quinnebaug. 

Portonia Yucca. 

Prinz  Joachim    Moccasin. 

Prinz  Oskar Orion. 

Prinz  Sigismund General  Gorgas. 

Prinz  Waldemar Wacouta. 

Pommern Rappahannock. 

Rajah Rajah. 

Rheatia Black  Hawk. 

Sachsen Chattahoochee. 

Sachsenwald General  Ernst. 

Sambia  Tunica. 

Savoia General  Hodges. 

Serrapis  Osage. 

Setos Itasca. 

Staatssekretar  Kraetke Tacony. 

Steinbek Arapahoe. 

Suevia Wachusett. 

Camilla  Rickmers Ticonderoga. 

Tsin  Tail Yuma. 

Jubingen Seneca. 

Wasgenwald Wasgcnwald. 

Wiegand Midget. 

VVillehad Wyandotte. 

Wittekind Iroquois 
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Every  one  of  these  ships  was  found  to  be  either  deliberately  damaged  or 
rendered  useless  through  the  ravages  of  neglect  before  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  most  serious  t>T)ical  damage  was  done  by  breaking  cylinders,  valve 
.chests,  circulating  pumps,  steam  and  exhaust  nozzles  on  main  engines^ 
and  by  dry  firing  boilers  and  thus  melting  the  tubes  and  distorting  the 
furnaces,  in  at  least  one  instance  probably  using  thermit  to  make  the 
destruction  complete. 

There  were  many  instances  of  minor  and  easily  detectable  destruction, 
such  as  cutting  piston  and  connecting  rods  and  slays  with  hack  saws, 
smashing  engine-room  telegraph  systems,  and  the  removal  and  destruction 
of  parts  which  the  Germans  evidently  believed  could  not  be  replaced.  The 
most  insidious  sabotage  was  that  which  was  concealed.  In  plugging  a 
steam-pipe  tlie  method  was  to  disjoint  the  pipe  and  insert  a  solid  piece  of 
brass  which  would  be  sawed  off  flush  with  the  joint.  The  pipe  would  then 
be  reconnected,  showing  no  evidence  of  having  been  tampereo  with. 

Indicators  were  astutely  reversed  in  many  instances.  Numerous  fire 
extinguishers  were  found  to  be  filled  with  kerosene  and  gasoline.  Piles 
of  shavings  and  refuse  were  strewn  about  where  fires  might  be  started, 
open  cans  of  kerosene  being  found  in  several  of  these  incendiary  traps. 
There  had  evidently  been  a  plan  to  burn  the  ships  under  certain  condi' 
tions  and  it  is  believed  that  the  German  crews  were  seized  and  interoed 
somewhat  in  advance  of  their  expectations. 

The  case  of  the  Vatcrland  was  quite  different  from  that  of  any  other 
ship.  Engineers  of  the  Navy  Department  who  examined  the  big  liner 
declared  that  inferior  engineering  had  been  practiced  in  her  construction. 
She  has  four  turbine  engines  ahead  and  four  astern  on  four  shafts.  All 
of  the  head  engines  were  found  in  good  condition  and  all  of  the  astern 
engines  were  found  damaged. 

The  major  portion  of  the  damage  was  credited  more  to  faulty  operation 
than  to  malicious  intent.  Cracks  were  found  in  the  casing  of  the  starboard 
high-pressure  backing  turbine  of  such  size  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
engine  had  not  been  used  on  the  vessel's  last  run.  Certain  documentary 
evidence  found  on  the  ship  corroborated  this  belief.  It  also  indicated 
that  the  P'aterland  on  her  last  trip  had  made  less  than  20  knots. 

There  was  just  enough  evidence  of  mutilation  to  warrant  full  investi- 
gation, and  the  vast  mass  of  machinery,  electric  apparatus,  and  piping  in  tlie 
yaterland  was  patiently  and  doggedly  examined  before  she  was  sent  to 
sea.  Original  defects  in  her  engine  equipment  were  corrected,  she  was 
overhauled  and  in  many  respects  refitted,  and  on  the  whole  she  was  de- 
clared a  better  ship  when  she  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
than  when  she  took  her  maiden  voyage,— Ot??cta/  Bulletin,  31/12. 


ORDNANCE  AND  GUNNERY 

Inventions  Which  Meet  the  Keeps  of  Modern  Warfare— Because  of 
the  extensive  employment  of  machinery  in  the  world  war,  the  inventor  has 
the  opportunity  as  never  before  to  serve  his  countnr  in  his  own  favorite 
way.  For  the  struggle  in  which  we  arc  now  engagecf  has  long  been  recog- 
nised as  a  contest  between  the  great  minds  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Allied  Powers — between  inventors  of  both  camps. 

Typical  of  the  inventions  which  the  w^ar  ha^  developed  are  those  shown 
in  the  illustrations  herewith.  The  first  example  is  a  shell  for  cutting 
barbed-wire  entanglements,  which  is  designed  to  travel  through  the  air 
with  the  ease  of  the  ordinary  shrapnel  or  high-explosive  shell  until  it 
reaches  the  target.  Most  wire-cutting  shells  have  never  proved  practical 
for  the  reason  that  their  wire-cutting  members  are  actuated  when  the 
shell  leaves  the  cannon,  with  the  result  that  the  added  wind  resistance  of 
these  members  greatly  limits  the  range  and  interferes  materially  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  projectile.    In  the  present  case  the  two  hook-shaped  wire- 
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catting  members  are  hinged  as  shown,  and  normalW  fit  into  slots  in  the  shell 
case,  where  they  are  held  by  a  soft  metal  band.  The  time  fuse  in  the  nose 
of  the  shell  is  set  for  any  given  distance,  and  serves  to  detonate  a  small 
charge  just  back  of  it.  The  explosive  cliarge,  in  turn,  pushes  down  a 
cone-shaped  plunger  which  spreads  out  the  wire-cutting  arms/  The  cut- 
ling  members  arc  held  in  place  by  other  members  as  indicated. 

In  order  to  make  shrapnel  more  eflcctive.  especially  when  used  ag^nst 
hostfle  aircraft,  Edward  Dartford  Holmes  of  Hiiddc'rsfield,  England,  has 
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These  Militaby  Invei^itioxs,  in  the  Ordeh  Shown,  Are  a  Wirz-Cutting 
Smell,  a  Multiple-Chauge  Shrapnel  Shell,  and  a  Hand  Grenade 
Which  Is  Made  "Alive*'  by  the  Revolvikg  of  Its  Safety  Asms. 


i  HIS   Spheki 


UGH    A 


Con iact-i\1a KING  Tube,  It  Is  Made  Ready  fX)R  Use. 

invented  the  multiple-charge  shrapnel  shell  shown  in  the  second  illustration. 
Briefly,  his  scheme  calls  for  a  shrapnel  shell  containing  a  number  of  com- 
part ments  which  are  each  exploded  in  turn  at  predetermined  intervals. 
And  in  order  that  the  gunners  may  follow  the  progress  of  the  explosion, 
each  chamber  is  filled  with  a  charge  which  will  emit  a  different  colored 
smoke*  Two  types  are  shown,  one  with  the  time  fuse  in  the  base,  arranged 
to  explode  base-charge  first  and  nose-charge  last,  and  the  other  where  the 
fuse  IS  in  the  nose^  and  connects  with  the  separate  charges  by  means  of 
a  long  tube  filled  with  a  priming  composition. 
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Numerous  schemes  have  been  sugrgestcd  for  making  hand  grenades  safe 
for  everyone  except  the  enemy.  A  typical  case  is  presented  in  the  third 
illustration,  which  shows  a  hajid  grenade  equipped  with  the  usual  safety 
pin  and,  in  addition,  safety  arms.  When  the  grenadier  is  ready  to  use 
the  grcnatie,  he  removes  the  safety-  pin  at  the  top.  However,  in  this  par- 
ticular hand  grenade  the  firing  pin  is  screwed  into  the  member  which  holds 
the  safety  arms  in  place,  and  it  cannot  disengage  itself  excc|>t  by  the  ro- 
tation of  the  arms.  In  practice  it  appears  that  when  the  grenade  is  hurled, 
the  safety  arms  rotate  a  few  times  and  so  release  the  firing  pin,  making 
the  missile  "  alive."  The  safety  arms»  of  course,  drop  to  the  ground. 
Should  the  grenade  be  dropped  accidentally,  or  should  it  strike  near  friendly 
positions,  the  arms  do  not  have  sufficient  time  to  rotate  and  release  the 
firing  pin,  hence  the  grenade  does  not  detonate. 

For  a  similar  purpose  but  employing  electricity  instead,  the  last  illustra- 
tion represents  the  scheme  of  Maurice  Velin  of  Rambcrvillers,  France,  for 
making  hand  grenades  safe  until  hurled  at  the  enemy.  In  brief,  the  grenade 
in  this  case  is  round  and  consists  of  two  metallic  parts  insulated  one  from 
the  other  and  electrically  connected  by  a  fusible  member,  embedded  in 
black  powder.  The  black  powder  charge,  in  turn,  connects  with  the  cjc- 
plosive  charge  by  a  time  fuse  which  may  be  regulated  to  suit  conditions. 
As  the  grenades  are  required  they  are  passed  through  a  square  wooden 
tube  every^  side  of  which  carries  a  contact  spring  that  projects  into  the 
passageway.  The  contacts  being  connected  to  opposite  pole?;  of  a  battery,  it 
follows  that  no  matter  how  the  spherical  grenade  passes  through  the  W(X>den 
tube  the  circuit  between  any  two  contacts  is  closed  and  cnrrcnt  passes 
through  the  fuse. — Scientific  Antcrican,  22/12, 

Wfjvr  in  Bm  Guns. — In  the  current  number  of  s'irms  and  Explosives 
Major  T.  G,  Tulloch  (late  R.  A.)  gives  an  article  of  much  interest  at  the 
present  time  dealing  with  the  wear  of  large  guns.  As  the  author  points 
out,  the  wear  of  such  guns  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  cost  of 
the  war.  not  only  on  account  of  the  expense  of  effecting  repairs  but  Ijc- 
cause  such  wear  leads  to  inaccuracy  of  fire  and  so  increases  the  amount  of 
ammunition  expended  to  attain  a  definite  objective.  On  this  pt>int  he  says* 
*'  In  short,  if  a  few*  thousandths  of  an  inch  of  steel  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rifling  of  guns,  etc,  could  be  prevented  from  wearing  away  tn  so 
short  a  lime  as  at  present,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  war  so  far  as 
guns,  ammunition,  transport,  etc.,  arc  concerned,  is  almost  incalculahlc." 
In  dealing  with  this  matter.  Major  Tulloch  differentiates  between  the 
damage  to  the  horc  near  the  breech  end — damage  for  which  he  retains  the 
usual  term  "  corrosion  " — and  that  near  tlie  muzzle  which  he  prefers  lo 
call  "erosion*'  as  it  is  a  purely  mechanical  effect.  The  causes  which  pro- 
duce the  first-named  class  of  damage  .ire  complex,  and  include  the  effects  of 
temperature,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  powder  chamber,  the  chemical 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  powder  u.sed,  the  weight  of  charge  and  rapidity 
of  fire,  the  gas  escajH!  past  the  projectile,  and  the  composition  and  physicij 
properties  of  the  steel  used  for  the  inner  tubes  of  the  gun.  All  these  matters 
present  many  points  of  interest  and  they  are  discussed  clearly  in  the  article 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  Major  Tulloch  attaches  much  importance  to 
the  evolution  of  methixls  for  securing  the  effective  sealing  of  the  gas  escape 

immediately  after  the  firing  of  the  charge,  and  he  makes  some  '^t  -  ■  •- 

as  to  the  lines  on  which  such  a  device  may  be  designed.     As  t 
physical  properties  of  the  steel  used  for  the  inner  tnhu,  Major  Tu.; 
sidcrs  that  the  heat  treatment  should  be  subject  to  the  analysis  ol  t). 
and  the  forging  effect,  and  he  urges  the  necessity  of  obtaining  ra* 
fectivc  forging  of  the  portion  of  the  lube  forming  the  bore,  and  si^ 
certain  methods  of  securing  this  result.    With  regard  to  the  erosioi 
the  muzzle  due  to  friclional  wear  and  metnllic  fouling,  it  is  pointcii 
that  to  secure  good  shooting  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  such  fouling  by  a 
practicable  means,  such  as  slightly  hell-mouthing  the  bore,  and,  as  indicati— 
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of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  he  states  that  by  electrolytic  methods  over 
15  pounds*  weight  of  copper  have  been  removed  from  the  bore  of  an  8-inch 
gun  after  firingr  just  over  loa  rounds.  In  concluding  his  most  interesting 
article,  Major  Tulloch  remarks  that  it  was  written  to  invite  discussion  and 
to  call  attention  to  certain  matters  requiring  systematic  investigation,  and 
we  much  hope  that  it  may  have  this  result — Engint'cring, 

The  New  Machine-Gl'n  Cauuiage  of  Our  Marines,— Among  the  latest 
ejiuipment  of  the  United  States  Marines  is  a  new  type  of  machine-gun  car- 
riage which  strongly  suggests  the  little  dog-drawn  carts  and  machine  guns 
used  by  the  Belgians  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  with  such  telling  effect. 
But  in  the  present  instance  the  carriage  is  drawn  by  two  men,  and  in  this 
respect  it  more  closely  resembles  the  machine-gun  carriages  of  the  Russian 
troops. 


MouN'Ttf'  Mv  A  Two-Wheeled  Caiiriage,  Tais  Lewis  Machine-Gvn  Unit 

OF  THE   LJ.   S.   MaRIXES   Is   HlCHLY  MOBLLE. 


Rapidity  of  motion  is  obviously  the  leading  feature  of  the  new  carriage, 
for  it  is  provided  with  two  ball-bearitig  and  rubber-tired  wheels*  A  shaft, 
provided  with  a  dotvblc  handle,  permits  two  men  to  pull  the  carriage,  which 
TOoimts  a  Lewis  machine  gim.  Tlie  ammunition  drums  are  carried  in 
square  steel  boxes,  just  below  the  gun.  In  order  that  the  gun  may  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  its  mounting  is  such  as  to  provide  the  utmost  freedom 
of  movement.  In  lightness  and  mobility  this  device  speaks  for  itself. — 
Scientific  American,  15/12. 

A  New  VuEscn  Gun. — In  order  to  combat  the  German  machine  guns  the 
French  of  late  have  introduced  a  new  quick-firing  cannon  of  such  construc- 
tion that  it  can  be  readily  carried  forward  by  attacking  infantry,  says  the 

JJnited  Scn'ice  Gazette.  Thus  the  skirmishers  are  able  to  put  enemy  ma- 
hine  guns  out  of  action  by  well-directed  shots  from  their  37-milHmeter 

_aTmon,  which  they  can  carry  along  with  them.  The  French  "  yj  '*  is  a 
Mtting  companion  to  the  famous  '*  75/'  which  has  figured  so  prominently 
intlic  French  campaigns  to  date.  The  smaller  weapon  has  every  feature  of 
Us  larger  brother,  including  quick-firing  breech  mechanism,  accurate  sights 
^nd  automatic  recoil.  Lying  out  on  open  ground,  two  men  can  fire  up  to 
ll  high-explosive  shells  per  minute.    The  shells  measure  about  iV^  inches  tn 
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diameter,  aiid  the  gun  has  a  range  well  above  a  mile  for  accurate  shooting. 
This  odd  little  field  piece  can  be  readily  taken  apart  and  carried  by  six  or 
eight  men,  and  is  available  for  use  in  advanced  positions  as  well  as  in  the 
open.  It  is  a  most  workmanlike  piece  of  armament  for  use  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  on  the  western  front, — Scientific  American,  29/12. 

A  Transformer  Which  Heats  Shell  Bands. — In  most  of  the  British 
shell-making  plants  an  ingenious  tjpe  of  transformer  is  being  employed 
for  heating  the  copper  shell-bands.  Briefly,  the  transformer  consists  of  a 
closed  core  of  laminated  iron,  one  leg  of  which  is  hinged  and  counter- 
weighted  so  that  it  can  be  readily  lifted  to  permit  the  copper  band  to  be 
inserted  over  the  primary  winding.  The  copper  band  when  once  in  position 
forms  the  secondar>^  of  the  transformer,  and  because  of  the  conversion 
of  a  small  flow  of  standard  lighting  current  into  low  tension  but  high  am- 
perage current  in  its  single  turn  of  winding,  the  copper  band  is  heated  in 
short  order  to  the  desired  degree. — Scientific  American,  29/12, 

The  Submarine  Depth  Bomb, — Its  (the  depth  bomb's)  destructivcness 
is  based  upon  the  fundamental  fact  that  water  is  incompressible,  and  that 
the  shock  of  detonating  a  mass  of  high  explosive  under  water  is  felt  im- 
mediately in  all  directions — the  effect  diminishing,  of  course,  witli  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bomb.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  of  our  earlier 
chapters  on  the  submarine  it  was  stated  by  Hudson  Maxim  that  4  cubic  feet 
of  trinitrotoluol  at  the  moment  of  detonation  produces  40^000  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  Now,  when  a  mine  or  bomb  or  torpedo  war  head  is  detonated  tlie 
expanding  gases  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance.  In  the  case  of  a  tor- 
pedoed ship  this  line  leads  into  the  hollow  interior  of  the  ship,  the  incom- 
pressible water  forming  an  abutment  in  all  directions ;  but  when  a  mine  or 
depth  bomb  is  detonated  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  upward,  and  the 
gases  cut  their  way  quickly  to  the  surface,  carrying  a  formidable  mass  of 
water  to  a  great  height  into  the  air.  If  the  explosion  takes  place  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  however,  the  resistance  to  Uie  upper  escape  of  the  gases  is 
greater,  and  the  shock  transmitted  through  the  water  in  all  directions  is 
proportionately  increased.  Failing  to  blow  up  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the 
bomb  must  blow  up  the  submarine. 

The  destructivcness  of  the  bomb  against  the  submarine  will  depend  upon 
two  things:  first,  the  depth  at  which  it  is  detonated,  and,  secondly,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bomb  to  the  submarine.  Manifestly,  then,  it  is  advisable 
to  detonate  the  bomb  below  the  submarine,  as  the  shock  transmitted  will 
he  proportionately  greater  than  if  it  were  above  it,  other  things  being  equal. 
As  to  the  distance  at  which  an  explosion  would  be  absolutely  destructive. 
rupturing  the  plating  and  sinking  the  submarine,  Mr,  Hudson  Maxim  writes 
us  that  if  SCO  pounds  of  trinitrotoluol  were  exploded  deep  under  water 
within  125  feet  of  a  deeply  submerged  submarine  it  would  completely  de- 
stroy it  Smaller  charges  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  detonated  propor- 
tionately closer  to  the  submarine  to  secure  destructive  action.— A/onit^ 
Journal,  17/12. 

Aircraft  Bombs. — The  missiles  which  were  dropped  from  aircraft  in  the 
early  part  of  the  great  war  were,  for  the  greater  part,  bombs  and  grenades 
of  obsolete  types  which  had  been  formerly  employed  in  field  warfare. 
Their  action  was  rather  uncertain  and  their  manipulation  was  often  fraught 
with  considerable  danger. 

A  short  time  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  Vickers  Works  of  England 
had,  however,  patented  two  types  of  aircraft  bombs  which  were  provided 
with  a  safety  device  that  prevented  their  premature  or  accidental  explosion, 
llie  destructive  cfifect  of  these  bombs  also  greatly  exceeded  that  obtained 
witli  old-type  missiles. 

In  the  first  type  Vickers  liomb  the  firing  charge  is  held  remote  from  tlie 
explosive  charge  until  after  the  launching,  and  means  arc  providrd  to  can  tie 
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the  bomb  to  explode  at  a  previously  determined  distance  from  the  ground 
or  the  target  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  bomb  is  fitted  with  a  "pilot," 
consisting  of  a  metallic  mass,  which  is  suspended  from  the  body  of  the  bomb 
by  a  chain  or  a  wire;  the  tension  of  this  pilot  cord  is  increased  by  a  para- 
chute, which  slows  down  the  bomb's  vertical  speed.  The  pilot  cord  is 
wound  around  ta  drum,  which  is  connected  with  an  aerial  propeller,  the 
latter  being  set  in  motion  through  the  tension  of  the  cord.  When  the  cord 
is  entirely  unwound  the  spring  of  the  percussion  needle  is,  therefore,  held 
in  place  only  by  the  weight  of  the  pilot,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  latter 
strikes  its  objective  the  spring  is  released  and  drives  the  needle  into  the 
percussion  cap  of  the  firing  charge,  which  in  its  turn  acts  on  the  explosive 
charge.  The  height  at  which  the  bomb  is  made  to  explode  over  a  target  is, 
consequently,  determined  by  the  length  of  the  pilot  cord,  and  can  thus  be 
adjusted  at  will. 
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ViCKERS  Pilot  Bombs. 

Fig.  I. — The  Bomb  Suspended  from  the  Airplane  Body.  Fig.  2. — Longi- 
tudinal Cross  Section  of  the  Body  of  the  Bomb.  Fig.  3. — Side  Elevation  of 
a  Collapsible  Model  of  Pilot  Bomb.  Fig.  4. — Longitudinal  Cross  Section  of 
a  Collapsible  Pilot.  Fig.  5. — Longitudinal  Cross  Section  of  the  Body  of  the 
Bomb,  with  Collapsible  Elements  Compressed. 

Figs,  i,  2. — a.  Firing  Charge;  Oi,  Pilot;  a^.  Tail  Piece;  as,  Shell  of  the 
Bomb ;  6,  Locking  Spmdle ;  61,  Airplane  Body ;  b^,  Sliding  Rod ;  h^.  Eye ; 
c.  Release  Lever;  Ci,  Firing  Pin;  c^.  Spring  Loaded  Hammer;  Cs,  Spring; 
c«.  Stop ;  rfi.  Tubular  Firing- Pin  Guide ;  rfs.  Point  of  Pilot  Rod ;  d,  Per- 
cussion Cap ;  rfa.  Explosive  Charge ;  </♦,  Stabilizing  Fins ;  da.  Parachute 
Cords. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5. — ai.  Pilot  Rod ;  ai.  Longitudinal  Cross  Section  of  Collapsible 
Rod ;  a«.  Spring  Loaded  Gaws ;  h.  Spindle ;  cu  Firing  Pin ;  as.  Shell  of  the 
Bomb ;  a,  Firing  Charge ;  rfj,  Forward  End  of  Tube  ai,;  d.n  Explosive  Charge. 


In  another  type  the  mass  of  the  pilot  is  composed  of  a  cartridge  with  its 
percussion  fuse  and  cap,  and  a  fuse  takes  the  place  of  the  cord.  On  striking 
the  target  the  cartridge  sets  fire  to  the  fuse,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  sets  fire 
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The  Kunkler  Bomb. 

a,  Revolving  Vane;  b,  Head 
Piece;  c.  Threaded  Detonator 
Socket ;  d,  Set  Screw ;  e.  Body  of 
the  Detonator;  g.  Body  of  the 
Bomb. 


Pilot  Bomb  with  Parachute. 

A,  Body  of  the  Bomb;  B,  Para- 
chute; C,  Pilot  Cord  or  Rod;  D, 
Position  of  the  Spring  Which  Is 
Tensioned  by  the  Pilot;  P,  Pilot. 


The  Kunkler  Detonator. 

Fig.  I. — Before  the  Release.    Fig.  2. — After  the  Release. 

e,  Head;  /,  Cap  Holder;  g.  Firing  Pin;  hhi.  Springs;  1,  Plug;  /,  Per- 
cussion Cap;  k.  Groove;  mmi.  Outer  Springs;  nni.  Inner  Springs,  Clamping 
Cap  Holder  after  the  Outer  Springs  are  Unlocked. 
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to  the  detutiating  diargc.  The  latter  object  can  also  be  attained  by  passing 
l^n  electric  current  through  the  pilot,  the  current  being  furnished  by 
accumulators  housed  in  the  bomb.  The  pilot  cord  is  fornred  of  two  conduct- 
ing wires,  the  mass  of  the  pdot  closing  the  current  on  contact  with  the 
ground.  The  charge  is  set  on  lire  either  by  a  spark  or  by  an  electro-magnet 
actuating  the  percussion  needle. 

In  another  type  of  bomb,  also  manufactured  by  Vickers.  the  pilot  consists 
of  a  rod.  which  is  carried  through  the  body  of  the  bomb  in  the  longitudinal 
axis;  a  tail  piece  carries  in  the  rear  the  firing  charge  and  stabilizing  fms. 


It* 
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Two  MociLi^  OF  THE  Machenbach  Bowb, 

Fig.  I. — /.  Revolving  Vane;  ^-j.  Threaded  Shaft;  4,  Extension  Rod; 
5.  Safety  Gudgeon;  6,  Spiral  Spring;  7,  Percussion  Hammer;  S,  Percus- 
sion Spring;  9,  Percussion  Cap;  10,  Percussion  Needle;  11,  Firing  Charge; 
i^,  Explosive  Charge ;  13-14,  Sleeve. 

Fig.  2. — 13-N,  Sleeve;  r*  Percussion  Hammer;  8,  Safety  Spring;  9»  Per- 
cussion Cap;  10,  Percussion  Pin;  tr.  Firing  Charge;  i,  Revolving  Vane; 
^,  Revolving  Shaft ;  /,  Pin ;  5,  Safety  Gudgeon ;  6.  Spring  :  16,  Lock  \*ut ; 
/7,  Mobile  Shaft ;  19*  Guide  Screw  ;  ^o,  Screw ;  ^i,  Spring ;  /-?,  Cap. 

The  rod  rests  on  a  suitable  guide,  which  is  locked  when  the  bomb  is  inactive, 
but  through  which  it  is  permitted  to  slide  when  the  lock  is  removed.  The 
firing  charge  is  thus  kept  far  apart  from  the  explosive  charge,  so  that  even 
an  accidental  discharge  of  the  firing  charge  is  not  likely  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  the  crew. 

The  bomb  is  suspended  underneath  the  airplane  tn  a  horizontal  position. 
By  operating  the  lever  which  releases  the  bomb  the  safety  lock  is  auto- 
uiaticaUy  removed  and,  as  the  bomb  gradually  assumes  a  vertical  position, 
the  pilot  rod  slides  forward,  and  carries  the  firing  charge  into  the  center 
of  the  explosive  charge.  A  spring-loaded  percussion  needle  then  slides 
into  a  suitable  aperture  provided  for  in  the  tail  piece  of  the  bomb  and  is 
ready  for  action.  When  the  pilot  rod  hits  the  ground  the  impact  makes  it 
slide  back  in  its  guide:  the  firing  charge  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the 
n^'^iilc  and  the  explosion  follows.  To  insure  the  free  fall  of  the  pilot  rod 
n  the  bomb  is  released,  the  progress  of  the  bomb  is  retarded  by  a 
^  J    .1  chute,  while  its  course  is  steadied  by  stabilizing  fins  provided  on  the 
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tail  piece.  In  some  models  the  pilot  rod  is  composed  of  a  number  of  tele- 
scoping tubes,  which  develop  their  whole  length  under  the  gravitational 
speed.  The  telescoping  elements  are  held  in  place,  after  they  have  readied 
their  full  development,  by  suitable  block-devices. 

In  the  Kunkler  bomb  the  safety  device  is  based  on  the  action  of  the 
centrifugal  forces  developed  during  the  fall  of  the  bomb.  For  this  purpose 
the  bomb  is  provided,  at  the  rear,  with  an  aerial  propeller  which  imparts 
to  the  bomb  a  rotary  motion.  The  firing  charge  is  lodged  in  the  head  of 
the  bomb  in  a  detonator,  where  it  is  held  apart  from  the  needle  by  means 
of  two  spring-loaded  masses.  As  soon  as  the  centrifugal  force  acquires 
a  certain  magnitude  the  masses  will  overcome  the  force  of  the  springs  and 
move  toward  the  periphery  of  the  bomb,  thus  freeing  the  firing  charge 
which  is  then  held  in  place  only  by  two  clamps.    On  striking  the  ground 


The  Putsch er  Bomb. 

I,  Body  of  the  Bomb ;  2,  Stabilizing  Fin ;  3,  Explosive  Charge ;  4,  Firing 
Charge ;  5,  Percussion  Hammer ;  6,  Fuse  Channels ;  7,  Firing  Caps ;  8,  Fric- 
tion Head ;  9,  Spring ;  10,  Plug ;  11,  Safety  Spindle ;  12,  Ball  Bearings. 


the  clamps  will  give  way  and  drive  the  firing  charge  into  the  percussioo 
needle. 

The  bomb  patented  by  Richard  Machenbach  and  the  Carbonit  SprengstoflF 
A.  G.  of  Germany  is  a  missile  fitted  with  rotating  fins,  which  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  stabilizing  its  path  and  of  unlocking  the  firing  mechanism 
onl}^  after  the  bomb  has  travelled  a  certain  distance,  thus  insuring  the  safely 
of  its  manipulants.  Although  this  is  no  novel  principle,  the  patenteecs 
claim  for  their  bomb  a  greater  simplicity  and  a  more  efficient  control  than 
hitherto  attained.  The  firing  mechanism  is  provided  with  a  further  safe^ 
device  in  so  far  as  the  aerial  propeller  which  unlocks  the  firing  pin  is 
allowed  to  rotate  only  after  a  given  time  has  elapsed  from  the  moment  the 
bomb  is  released.  The  working  of  this  bomb,  two  types  of  which  are  shown, 
is  obvious  from  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

In  the  Putscher  bomb  the  firing  mechanism  is  actuated,  like  in  the  fore> 
going  types,  by  direct  impact.    The  fuse  is  set  on  fire  by  means  of  friction 
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ps  and  the  spring  of  the  firing  pin  is  blocked  by  a  safety  spindle. 

Btist  be  removed  before  the  release  of  the  bomb. 

The   Bergcry-Dercole  bomb,   which  has  been   described  in  Schuss  und 

IVaJfe^h  of  the  rebounding  type.    This  bomb  consists  of  an  external  casing 

which  is  closed  on  its  lower  end  and  houses  the  body  of  the  bomb  proper* 

On  striking  the  ground  the  case,  which  carries  the  firing  charge,  acts  like 


f-A 


Fig.  2, 

The  Bercery-Derocle 
Rebounding  BoMBt 

•"ic.  I, — Longitudinal  Cross  Sec- 
tion. Fig.  2.— Transverse  Cross 
Section. 

A,  Casing;  a,  He^d  Piece;  (ht 
Tapered  Part  of  Casing;  Oa.  Col- 
lar; aio>  Firing  Charge  ;  B,  Hollow 
Cylinder;  &,  Projectile  Ports;  6t, 
Projectiles;  b*.  Projectile  Retain- 
ing  Sleeve;  bi.  Catches;  64,  Plug; 
hi,  Firing  Pin ;  bt.  Tube ;  Ih.  Ports ; 
C,  Detonator ;  c^  Detonator  Guide ; 
Cu  Firing  Cap;  ca.  Firing  Pin  Slid- 
ing in  Tube  d;  d,  Spring;  cm. 
Head  of  Rod ;  D,  Shell  Provided 
wTth  Ports  d;  E,  Stabilizing  Fins 
Held  in  Position  by  Nut  e;  Ct 
Launching  Tube. 


a  tfiortar  and  imparts  to  the  bomb  proper  a  force  opposite  to  that  of  its 
trajectory,  causing  it  to  rebound  upon  striking  the  target.  The  external 
and  internal  portions  of  the  bomb  are  kept  in  their  relative  position,  up  to 
{»,-.  .^..^rnent  the  impact  occurs,  by  suitable  catches.  When  the  outer  case 
lie  ground  its  motion  is  annulled,  but  the  bomb  proper,  having  a 
t:     ._  able  inertia,   will  tend  to  continue   on  its  path.     The   force  thus 

generated  unlocks  the  catches  and  drives  the  bomb  with  its  firing  pin  against 
tlic  rictonating  charge  contained  in  the  outer  case,  which  then  shoots  out  the 
fx>mb  proper  like  a  projectile  is  fired  from  a  gnn.^-Atnation,  i/i. 

OtTR  GsEAT  Ne£d  FOR  ToLUOL  AND  A  New  Way  TO  Make  It.— The  United 
States  Government's  needs  for  toluol  for  war  purposes  are  just  divulged 
as  tremendous.  A  reliable  estimate  puts  the  figure  at  22,000,000  gallons  for 
the  next  12  months.  It  is  all  to  be  converted  into  trinitrotoluol  for  high- 
explosive  shells.    Where  this  very  large  quantity  is  lo  come  from  has  been 
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a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  and  is  so  still    Up  to  this  time  pra 
all  of  that  needed  has  come  from  ilie  by-product  cuke  plants  of  the  < 
It  appears   as  one  of   the  by-products  in  coke-making  and   is  rec 
along  with  ben;col  in  the  benzol   recovery  plants.     The  present  a^ 
output  of  the  country  from  sudi  plants  for  the  next  year  is  cstiil 
ll»ooo,ooo  gallons  or  only  50  per  cent  of  the  quantity  needed. 

About  two  years  ago^  there  was  j^eat  interest  manifested  in  the  di^ 
of  a  process  for  making  toluol  from  crude  oil,  and  claims  were  maq 
while  the  production  was  not  strictly  a  commercial  one,  still  in  a 
emergency,  this  process  was  the  great  back-log  and  that  when  th(j 
came,  the  material  could  be  rapidly  produced.     The  emergency  has  ; 
and  the  nation  needs  millions  of  gallons  of  toluol  for  itself  and  its] 
In  the  meantime,  there  has  been  going  on  without  any  publicity  a  d^ 
ment  in  toluol  manufacture  which  bids  fair  to  be  of  the  utmost  imp 
to  the  nation  tn  the  supply*  of  trinitrotoluoL     Early  in   1915  a  la 
pany  in  Pittsburgh,  which  at  that  time  was  building  a  large  number  i 
product  coke  plants  and,  in  connection  with  these,  also  benzol  andj 
plants,  started  in  the  laboratories  at  the  Mellon  Institute,  an  inves 
into  the  recovery  of  toluol  from  carbureted  water  gas — the  gas  madd 
the  large  cities  of  the  country  by  the  gas  companies  for  domestic  usell 

The   conditions  existing   in  water-gas   plants  were   ver>^  different! 
those  in  by-product  coke  plants,  and  special  apparatus  and  special  m< 
had  to  be  devised  for  the  successful  recover>'  of  toluol.    These  were  i 
installed  In  conjunction  with  the  gaslight  company  at  Washington,  to  cfl 
the  removal  of  toluol  from  5,000.000  cubic  feet  of  carbureted  water 
per  day.    This  plant  was  placed  in  operation  i>n  July  14  1916,  since  wli 
date  there  have  been  secured  approximately  200.000  gallons  of  toluol.    Wl 
this  plant  was  the  first  to  use  this  process,  and  many  improvements  incr« 
ing  the  efficiency  and   economy  of   oper^ition   have   been   introduced, 
plant  has  proved  to  be  a  commercial  and  technical  success,  equalling 
results  promised  by  the  laboratory  methods.     Since  that  time,  a  num 
of  duplicate  installations  have  been  built  as  follows:  two  at   Newark. 
at  Paterson,  one  at  Jersey  City,  two  at  Trenton,  two  at  Rochester,  om 
Chicago,  and  one  at  Evanston,  III. 

Now  that  the  government  has  found  what  an  enormous  amount  of  td 
is  required  and  that  the  trinitrotoluol  is  the  most  efficient  and  most  u 
factory  explosive,  the  Ordnance  Department  <^if  the  army  has  taken  I 
of  the  situation.  It  finds  that  every  by-product  coke-oven  plant  tn 
count r>'  is  producing  or  has  arranged  to  produce  toluol  to  its  utmost 
pacity,  and  that  the  rcmaintnt?  needed  toluol  must  be  secured  from  city  ; 
Seventy-two  plants  arc  available  for  this  recovery  distributed  over 
entire  count^3^  The  Pittsburgh  company  mentioned  has  arranged  wi^ 
government  to  build  "  stripping  "  plants  in  a  number  of  large  citiei 
many  more  are  being  designed  and  estimated  upon.  The  plans  fa 
curing  toluol  from  these  sources  involve  the  use  of  excess  refining  < 
in  all  the  by-product  coke  plants  of  the  country.— 5rfV«lr^i'  Jmrrkan,] 

TwNlTROToLtjOL   PoisoNiNr.   js  OHC   of   the   greatest    dangers   to  { 
munition  workers  arc  subject,  and  much  intereM  therefore  attaches!  . 
present  time  to  the  conditions  under  which  such  poisoning  occurs  anef 
precautions  that  should  be  taken  against  it     A  comprehensive  paper  or^ 
subject,  by  Dr.  J,  W,  .Schcreschewsky,  published  in  Public  Hralth  Rcf 
for  NorembtT  t6.  deserves  general  distribution  in  the  industry  cr^nt  cr 
In  loading   shells  with  this   substance   there  is  constant  oppc>rf 
nearly  cverA'body   connected   with   such   work   to  become    the 
chronic  poisoning  through  either  the  fumes  or  the  dust  of  the 
The  explosive  is  generally  introduced  into  the  empty  shells  in  ' 
wa>*5-  the  powdered  substance  is  pressed  into  the  shells  by  pow 
or  molten  trinitrotoluol  is  poured  into  them.    The  latter  method  I 
common    and   the  more    dangerous  to   the  health   of  the   wor 
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!■■■  s  mfir  absorbed  tfaroagfa  the  skin  or  it  may  enter  the  system  by 

StfAex^ntorrtracL    Young  people  are  c>!>ccial1y  susceptible  to  its 
kMorfcrr  icder  2X  Tears  of  age  shoi:ld  be  employ eii  in  processes 
hi^piliiiiMD  ODCtact  with  it    A  complete  su:t  ox  over.ills.  titting  closely 
AisHdkvTaBaod  aaldes,  gloves  and  a  cap  coverins;  the  b.air.  should  be 
KTS.     Men   should  keep   their  !:air  >;'..ri  and  be  clean 
Oiv^  sbonM  be  laundered  weekly.    T!:o  eating  of  lunches  and 
jflood  in  woclaxM)in5  should  be  strictly  prohibited.     Lastly,  there 
he  npd  snperrision  of  all   workers   by   a   competent   physician. 
"    thesiuiptomsof  poisonine  and  the  precaution*  for  preventing 
Amnicam,  22/12. 


SfS. 


pMorsrrs  Powerful  Moktar  to  C«»mhat  l'-lVr\r>.— .\  new  type 
nr  from  which  powerful  bombs  may  be  discharged  at  submerged 
bvasDOonted  upon  the  forward  deck  of  a  Hritish  steamship  which 
llBtcrday  at  an  Atlantic  port.  It  was  an  additional  means  of  de- 
mard  die  vessel  and  the  passengers  praised  it  highly.     They  had 

ts  during  the  voyage  from  England. 

^Ikaonar  is  similar  to  those  used  in  the  trenches,  but  is  much  larger. 
:  points  high  in  the  air  and  the  bomb  ascends  more  than  a  thou- 
Ifa^lfaen  falls  rapidly  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  believed  a  I'-boat 
In  tbe  tests  the  crew  experienced  no  dithculty  in  hitting  any 
(■faded,  it  was  said  by  persons  on  board.    The  explosion  which  fol- 
ri  Arew  a  mass  of  water  high  into  the  air. 
Iktfennship  also  had  mounted  upon  her  decks  her  usual  numl>er  of 
k^ofiber  rifles,— JV.  F.  Heraid.  23/12. 

faux  Aixoa  Riddled. — The  German  .soldier's  armor  will  not  with- 
ittehaurd-hitting  American  bullet,  it  has  been  showri.    A  heavy  breast- 
from  a  German  prisoner  for  a  test  was  literally  chewed  to 
,    I  bf  machine-gun  fire  after  a  rifle  bullet  fired  at  a  good  range  had  torn 
ihkm  the  armor  as  big  as  a  silver  dollar. 

Eia  the  bullets  from  an  automatic  i)ist^.)l  did  the  wi^rk  it  was  expecteil 
l%woa!d  in  this  respect. — Baltimore  Suti,  jo  u. 


EXGIXEKRIXC; 

.hwrnsc  Speed  Magnetically. — .\  very  inj^oni.iis  Liar  has  ncontly  boon 
^ncnted  for  use  in  turbmc-driven  ships  to  permit  a  high-speed  turbine  to 
Aiic  the  propeller  shaft  at  its  most  efficient  speed.  Tliis  j>oar  is  magnetic. 
■iitoperates  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  It  can  be  dosi«ned  ior  a  groat 
■p  of  reduction  ratio.«,  the  apparent  limits  luin^^  about  (>  to  1  and  40  to  t. 
■JAe  higher  limit  can  be  obtaim-d  in  a  sincU-  sitp. 

The  principle  of  the  gear  can  best  be  understood  by  referrin.u;  to  tbe 
ywi,  Fig:.  I,  which  represents  a  typicul  desi:-rn.  Here  we  lia\e  the 
■**?n  or  primary  field  clement  ./.  wliicli  is  rotated  by  suitable  clutch  cdu- 
JJ^W  with  the  turbine  shaft.  This  field  eUnicnt.  which  CDUsists  of  two 
Wk,  is  energized  by  some  suitable  source  of  cumnt.  Surroundiui?  it  are 
^ stationary*  cages  or  stators.  B  anrl  C",  the  staii^r  />  consistinir  of  niag- 
[[*c  bars  of  laminated  sheet  iron  mounted  on  ndu-maiinetic  supportinji 
jj[^  while  the  stator  C  is  built  up  of  tonthctl  sheets  oi  ir^-n.  Tlu*  rods  and 
"?*  are  magnetically  energized  as  the\  ct»me  witliin  the  field  of  the 
Jj"*0' element,  so  that  as  the  latter  rotates  it  <ets  up  a  wave  of  man'ietisni 
**1  sweeps  around  the  stators.  Between  tlie  stators  is  tlie  driven  member 
*'»«soniade  up  of  bars  of  laminated  iron.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
"*^  magnetic  bars  or  teeth  on  each  stator.  while  the  secondary  or  driven 
JJJ'^r  has  66;  so  that  at  only  two  points  are  tlie  teeth  of  the  stators 
*^  the  secondary  in  alinement. '  With  the  parts  at  rest  and  under  no  load 
T^^nement  will  be  formed  in  the  field  of  greatest  magnetic  fiux— in 
jjr.^ords,  directly  in  line  with  the  poles  of  the  driving  member,  as  shown 
''-  'n  the  diagram. 
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Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  driven  member  is  held  stationary  while  the 
driving  member  is  rotated  to  the  position  f,  as  shown  in  broken  lines.  As 
at  this  point  the  teeth  of  the  stator  and  the  secondary  will  be  out  of  aline- 
raent,  the  magrnetic  force  will  £ct  up  a  torque  between  the  teeth  which  will 
only  be  satisfied  when  the  secondary  is  permitted  to  rotate  far  enough  to 
bring  its  teeth  into  coincidence  with  the  teeth  of  the  stator  and  at  the  point 
of  greatest  magnetic  flux.  In  other  words,  while  the  driver  is  moving 
through  the  angle  A  O  F  the  driven  member  nioves  through  an  angle  G  O  F, 
In  a  complete  rotation  of  the  driver  there  will  be  a  movement  of  the  sec- 
ondary through  the  space  of  two  teeth ;  in  other  words,  there  will  be  a 
speed  reduction  of  ^^  to  l-  Of  course,  the  driven  memt>er  will  lag  behind 
the  driver  by  an  amount  depetidin«  upon  the  load  it  has  to  carry. 


Fig.  1. — Diagram  Illustrating  the  Operation  of  the  Magnetic  Reduction 

Gear* 

From  a  brief  study  of  this  diagram  it  will  be  noted  that  the  reduction 
ratio  is  equal  to  the  number  of  secondary  bars  divided  by  the  number  of 
poles  in  the  primary,  while  the  number  of  stator  teeth  in  each  cage  must  be 
smaller  than  the  number  of  secondary  teeth  by  the  number  of  poles  of  the 
primar>\  On  a  moment's  consideration,  it  will  be  evident  that  if  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  in  the  secondary  is  greater  than  that  in  the  stator,  the  second- 
ary will  rotate  against  instead  of  with  the  driver.  The  torque  on  the  sec- 
ondary is  not  exerted  by  the  primary,  as  in  a  magnetic  slipping  clutch,  but 
is  obtained  by  the  pull  of  stator  teeth  on  the  secondary  bars,  while  the 
primary  merely  furnishes  the  magnetic  force.  The  secondary  and  station* 
ary  teeth  form  as  many  alincments  as  there  are  poles,  so  that  if  the  driver 
is  provided  with  more  than  two  poles  the  ratio  between  the  secondary  and 
the  stator  teeth  must  be  such  as  to  provide  tlie  same  number  uf  ?1''^  •"•— its. 
Then,  when  tlie  field  poles  are  maiinctizcd,  the  stator  tcelh  wi]  ^ 

position  of  greatest  magnetic  reluctance — that  is,  they  will  move  •  .::i:c» 
ment  with  the  stator  teeth  where  the  magnetic  Bux  is  greatest.  There* 
after,  the  field  cannot  move  without  a  corresponding  movemefit  of  the  sec- 
ondary at  an  angular  velocity  determined  by  Uie  reduction  ratio. 

This  new  magnetic  gear  is  characteristic  of  a  mechanical  gear  in  thai  it 
has  a  fixed  ratio  of  reduction  for  which  it  has  been  designed,  and  in  thi» 
respect  it  is  like  a  synchronous  motor  which  when  supplied  with  an  alter- 


^ 
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^^Hiaang  current  of  fixed  frequency  will  rotate  at  a  corresponding  speed ;  in                  ^H 
^P  the  gear  it  is  the  speed  of  the  driver,  in  place  of  the   frequency,  which                   ^H 
determines  the  speed  of  the  secondary  driven  element.     It  resembles  the                  ^H 
synchronous  motor  a!so  in  its  ability  to  carry  a  certain  maximum  load                  ^H 
before  falling  out  of  step  with  the  driver.    In  designing,  therefore,  a  suit-                  ^H 
able  overload  margin  must  be  allowed  above  the  normal  operating  load.                        ^H 
In  order  to  corroborate  the  working  of  the  principle  of  this  gear,  an  ex-                  ^H 
perinicntal  machine  was  built  and  to  save  time  a  stator  and  other  parts                  ^H 
that  were  on  hand,  were  used  in  its  construction,    A  photograph  of  this                 ^H 
machine  is  reproduced  herewith.    It  has  a  field  with  six  poles.    The  stator                  ^H 
consists  of  a  single  cage,  which  surrounds  the  secondary.    The  inner  stator,                  ^H 
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^^^T*iG,  2.— Chart  Showing  the  Operation  of  the  Experimental  Machine.                      ^| 

indicated  at  B  in  Fig.  i,  was  omitted  from  this  machine.    There  are  3J                  ^| 

bars  or  teeth  in  the  secondary  and  27  on  the  stator — the  reduction  ratio»                  ^H 

therefore,  is  5  5  to  i.    The  operation  of  this  gear  is  indicated  in  the  ac-                  ^H 

cnmpanying  chart*  Fig.  2,  in  which  tlie  curve  i  represents  the  maximum                   ^H 

loads  the  machine  will  carry  with  corresponding  ampere  turns  per  pole.                   ^1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  part  of  the  curve  resembles  the  torque  char                    ^H 

actcristic  of  a  series  motor  while  the  latter  part  Js  much  Ukc  a  saturation                   ^H 

curve  and  indicates  that  by  increasing  the  pole  and  stator  sections*  the  in-                   ^H 

cruised  force  beyond  the  bend  of  the  curve  would  be  made  available  for                  ^H 

increasing  the  flux  density  at  the  bar  gap  and  therefore  adding  materially                  ^H 

to  the  torque  of  the  secondary.                                                                                               ^1 

Based  on  the  tests  of  the  experimental  machine,  designs  have  been  pre-                  ^H 

pared  for  a  full-sized  unit,  which  is  shown  partly  in  section  in  Fig.  3,  while                  ^H 

^H  Fig.  I  represents  the  arrangement  of  poles  and  teeth  in  the  primary,  sec-                   ^H 

^■ondary  and  stators.     In  the  two  drawings  the   same  reference  numerals                   ^H 

^Vare  used  for  corresponding  parts.     This   gear  is  arranged  for  a  normal                   ^^ 

^■horsepower  of  1500  and  an  overload  margin  of  normal  field  of  60  per                        1 

^^Ceot  reducing  the  speed  from  3600  R.  P.  M.  to  109,  a  reduction  ratio  of                 ^J 
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33  to  1.  This  machine  contains  an  additional  stationary  cage  inserted 
between  the  field  and  secondary,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
torque  on  the  secondary.  A  torque  practically  douhic  in  value  is  produced 
on  the  secondar\^  without  increasing  the  core  length.  Howcfvcr,  the  field 
ampere  turns  must  be  increased  to  supply  the  necessary  force  for  the 
added  gap.  A  substantial  cut  in  weight  and  an  increased  efficiency  are  the 
result. 

The  field  has  been  especially  developed  to  fill  the  requirements  of  high 
speed,  balance  and  simple  machining.  It  is  circular  in  section  and  can  be 
practically  finished  on  the  latlie  and  boring  mill. 

The  field  copper,  wound  directly  in  circular  grooves  turned  in  the  core, 
comprises  a  bare  strip  insulated  from  the  core  by  substantial  insulating 
plates  and  between  turns  by  a  strip  of  fish  paper.  The  insulating  plates 
are  of  such  thickness  as  to  wedge  the  strip  in  the  groove  under  tension  so 
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Fig.  3.— Design  of  a  1500  H.  P.  Gear  Reducing  from  3600  R.  P.  M,  to  lOQ. 

that  once  wound  and  held  by  a  bronze  wire  hand,  the  considerable  centrif- 
ugal forces  will  be  unable  to  displace  it  and  thus  cause  unbalancing.  The 
separating  flanges  serve  to  form  a  plurality  of  grooves  to  prevent  a  cumu- 
lative strain  on  the  outer  flange  and  to  make  possible  a  strip  of  reasonable 
width.  Each  groove  contains  tvfo  layers  separated  by  an  msulating  plate 
and  woimd  in  opposite  directions  so  as  to  bring  all  leads  to  the  oubide  for 
easy  connection. 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  design  of  the  cages,  TTxctr 
present  arrangement  combines  the  greatest  possible  section  in  the  laminated 
bars  with  maximum  strength  of  the  non -magnetic  supporting  rods.  A  non- 
magnetic ring  having  axial  hole^  drilled  through,  into  W'hich  the  rods  arc 
pressed,  serves  as  the  supporting  member  for  the  laminated  bars  each  of 
which  is  forced  betw^ccn  adjacent  rods  and  insulated  from  them  by  a  fiber 
tube  on  the  rods  i/t6-inch  in  thickness. 

The  rings,  in  turn,  are  screwed  to  the  spider  of  the  secondary^  and  th« 
stationar>^  end  bracket  of  the  stator  respectively.  A  narrow  ring»  insulated 
from  tlie  rods,  ties  each  of  the  cages  on  the  other  s.ide  and  thus  makes  the 
cages  thoroughly  rigid.  Screwed  to  the  spider  of  tlic  secondary  cage  is  the 
main  or  driven  shaft  which  extends  through  the  bore  in  the  field  so  that 
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the  field  18  partly  supported  by  and  rotates  around  the  main  shaft  on  bear- 
ings provided  on  either  end.  The  two  main  beanniiiS,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
main  shaft  and  the  other  on  a  stub  extension  of  the  field  sleeve,  support 
the  weight  of  the  primary  and  secondary  and  thereby  make  the  gear  unit 
in^   '       '  nt  of  the  turbine  and  propeller- shaft  lx;arings. 

U  and  particularly  the  internal  I'ldd  bearin^^s  are  oiled  by  pres- 
si3,.  .  .;latiou,  the  oil  bcfng  introduced  into  a  circular  groove  m  the 
center  of  the  left-hand  main  bearing  through  a  hole;  from  the  groove  into 
the  center  hole  of  the  main  shaft  through  several  evenly  spaced  radial  holes  ; 
out  at  the  n^ht  end  of  the  shaft  and  back  through  axial  grooves  in  the 
bearing  surfaces  into  a  circular  pocket  of  the  spider  and  through  boles 


FlO.  4. — The  Experimental  Six-Pole  Machine  Which  Gives  a  5.5  to  I 

Reduction. 


back  into  the  reservoir  of  the  main  bearing.  In  order  to  reduce  the  wind- 
age losses  to  a  minimum  the  high  velocity  field  member  is  entirely  enclosed 
by  aluminum  plates  on  cither  side  screwed  to  the  field  with  a  thin  strip 
fastened  to  the  plates  and  enclosing  the  outer  circumference,  so  that  ex- 
tcrnally  the  whole  resembles  a  smooth  drum  and  offers  little  resistance  to 
rapid  rotation. 

The  weight  of  this  unit  including  the  thrust  bearing  is  estimated  at 
24^0'  Hounds,  which,  it  will  lie  noted,  is  less  than  50  per  cent  the  weight  of  a 
air  '  gear  for  a  similar  duty.  * 

I  '  >  are  made  up  of  the  exciting  loss,  which  in  this  design  is  nor- 

maJly  4^^  K.  W.  or  about  one-third  of  I  per  cent,  the  iron  loss  and  the 
windage  and  friction  losses  and  the  total  should  not  exceed  2  per  cent, 
making  the  efficiency  98  per  cent.  The  inventor  and  designer  of  this 
ingenious  gear  is  A.  H.  Nculand  of  Bergcnfield,  N,  }.— Scientific  American, 
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German  Aeroplane  Engines.— The  Royal  Agrkuitural  Hal!  at  Islin^on 
will  not  be  the  scene  this  year  of  the  usual  Christmas  show  of  livestock  and 
agricultural  machinery.    The  hall  is  not,  however,  wholly  dissevered  from 
its  normal  functions,  as  a  part  of  the  huildinj?  has  been  devoted  by  the 
authorities  to  a  small,  but  most  instructive  exhibition  of  captured  German 
aeroplanes  and  engines.     The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  educational,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  aero-engin^^ 
desij^n,  several  engines  have  been  dissected,  and  sets  of  the  componeii^B 
parts,   sectioned   where   necessary   to   show   the  construction,    have  beej^| 
mounted  on  large  boards,  alongside  specimens  of  the  engines  to  which 
they  belong.    There  are  altogether  some  dozens  of  captured  engines  eitlicr 
officially  on  view,  or  rendered  visible,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  attendants,  tojM 
those  interested.     The  aeroplanes,  which  are  five  in  number,  occupy  an^^f 
other  part  of  the  hall,  ■ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  in  connection  with  the  engines  is  that» 
with  a  solitary  exception,  they  are  all  of  the  vertical  6- cylinder  water^^ 
cooled  t>'pe.    German  aero-engine  design  seems  to  have  settled  down  alon^H 
the  lines  of  a  straight- forward  racing-car  engine,  not  perhaps  of  extrao^^n 
dinary  lightness  for  the  power  developed,  but  reliable,  durable  and  above 
all,    easy   to   manufacture   in    quantities    with    ordinary   labor    and    shop 
equipment.    The  one  exception  to  this  type  is  a  specimen  of  a  loo-horse- 
power  Oberursel  engine  which  formerly  adorned  a  Fokker  fighting  mono- 
plane.   This  engine  is  of  the  g-cylinder  rotary  air-cooled  pattern,  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  Gnome  rotary  engine,  which  is  largely  used  by 
the  British  authorities.     It  has  the  typical  Gnome  pistons  carrying  aut~ 
matic  inlet-valves  in  their  heads,  and  in  other  features  the  resemblance 
exceedingly  close. 

Reverting  to  the  standard  6-cylinder  engines  which  really  constitute  tli 
cjchibition,  these  comprise  the  following  types  and  sizes,  namely,  Merced' 
i6o-horsepowcr  and  260- horsepower;  Bcnz  160-horscpowcr  and  220-hors< 
power;  and  Argus  l2c^-horscpower  and  200-borsepower.     The  Argus 
gines  differ  from  the  others  in  the  fact  that  the  cyUnders  arc  in  pairs.  01 
sheet-iron  water-jacket  enclosing  two  cylinders,  but  as  these  engines  ha 
not  yet  been  sectioned  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  details  of  the  cjlind* 
construction.     One  of  them  is  equipped  with  an  English  carbureter  ai 
English  magnetos,  and  we  believe  that  many  captured  German  engines  ha' 
been  found  thus  equipped.    It  is  said  to  be  the  German  practice  to  desi^ 
their  engines  to  take  British  accessories  and  so  to  be  able  to  utilize  valuabl 
fittings  stripped  from  our  machines  which  have  come  to  grief  behind  thcij 
lines. 

The  Argus  engines  are  also  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  laboi 
spent  on  the  elaborate  finish  of  unimportant  parts.    This  is  certainly  ni 
a  typical  failing  of  German  engines,  for  these  as  a  rule  display  a  comm< 
sense  in  the  matter  of  finish,  and  of  simplicity  of  detail,  which  our  o 
manufacturers  might  emulate  with  advantage.    On  the  whole,  in  so  far  as 
it  can  be  inspected,  the  Argus  engine  docs  not  apear  to  have  any  extraor- 
dinary merits,   while  in   certain   details,   such  as  the  use  of   loose  cams 
secured  by  taper  pins,  the  design  is  anything  but  commendable.    On  the 
whole,  one  probably  would  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  said  that  an  equally  good, 
or  better,  engine  could  be  made  for  less  money. 

The  real  interest  of  the  exhibition  to  designers  of  aero-engines  lies  in 
the  remaining  types,  the  Benz  and  Mercedes.  These  appear  to  represent 
the  outcome  of  German  experience  as  to  what  an  aero-engine  ought  to  be, 
at  any  rate  for  such* work  as  long-distance  bombing  flights  if  not  for  more 
spectacular  duties.  The  Gotha  biplane  carries  two  26o-horsci>ower  Mer- 
ced^, the  A.  E.  G,  is  similarly  equipped,  and  the  Rumpler  biplane  is  fitted, 
with  a  single  engine  of  the  same  power  and  pattern.  Bcnj  cnRincs  of  2aO'' 
horsepower  are  carried  in  the  Aviatiks  and  the  Agas,  The  Albatross  iw^i 
scaler  carries  a  160-horscpower  Mercedes. 
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The  Bcnx  and  Mercedes  eng^ines  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  the   same 

Seoera]  pattern,  each  having  six  independent  vertical  water  cooled  cy lin- 
ers, with  sheet-iron  welded  jackets,  and  both  representing  the  final  dc- 
Ivclopment  of  their  racing-car  prototypes.     They  weigh,  we  understand, 
■about  375  pounds  per  normal  brake  horsepower  at  ground   level,   this 
Ifigure  comprising  a  complete  engine*  but  without  radiator,   fuel,  oil,  or 
panks.    Of  the  two  the  Benz  is  slightly  the  lighter  per  brake  horsepower. 
Rand  from  the  manufacturing  point  of  view  the  details  of  its  design  are  gen- 
IcraHy  preferable  to  those  of  the   Mercedes,     The   i6o-horsepowcr   Mcr- 
cedi's  aero-engine  of  pre-war  days  had  cylinders  in  pairs,  like  those  of  the 
Argtis,  and  the  crankshaft  was  also  of  peculiar  design,  hut  these  features 
have  been  abandoned  in  the  modern  engines. 

Dealing  with  the  points  of  difference,  the  Benz  cylinders  are  of  cast- 
ron  with  solid  valve-seatings  arranged  vertically  in  the  head,  whereas  the 
ylinders  of  the  Mercedes  are  of  steel  with  exhaust  and  induction  ports 
_  Cfcwed  in  at  an  angle.  In  both  sizes  of  the  Benz  engine  the  inlet  and 
fl^hiust  valves  are  duplicated,  and  are  operated  by  a  crankshaft  housed 
js'lbe  crankcasing.  In  the  Mercedes  engine  a  central  overhead  camshaft 
W  adopted  and  duplicate  valves  are  only  used  in  the  larger  size.  The 
asmg  of  this  camshaft  appears  a  very  costly  piece  of  work,  and  the  Benz 
design  sceras  unquestionably  better.  The  Benz  pistons  are  of  cast-iron 
y^^h  three  rings  at  the  top  and  no  scraper  ring,  A  perforated  steel  cone 
IS  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  piston-head,  the  apex  of  the  cone  forming 
^  small  seating  on  the  center  of  the  gudgeon-pin.  The  function  of  this 
cone  is  probably  to  assist  the  lubrication  of  the  pin,  although  the  support 
^t  affords  to  the  latter  may  be  usefuL  The  piston  of  the  Mercedes  is 
formed  by  screwing  a  steel  head,  carrying  the  gudgeon-pin  bosses,  into 
a  cast-iron  skirt.  The  design  of  the  connecting-rods  also  shows  consider- 
able difference.  The  Benz  rods  are  of  parallel  tubular  form,  involving 
^^ly  laihework  of  a  simple  kind^  whereas  the  Mercedes  rods  are  of  the 
I'^ual  I-sections  which  gives  greater  trouble  in  machining. 

Corning  to  the  crankcase,  in  both  engines  the  lower  half  of  the  case 

_  orins   a  support  for  the  crankshaft  so  that  the  bearings  and  connecting 

*^d-eji<]s  are  very  inaccessible  when  the  engines  are  erected.    This  would 

f^^^*^^  to  be  an  objectionable  feature  of  both  designs,  unless  it  has  been 

faaf!"i?    *^^*  sufficient  rigidity  is  not  obtainable  otherwise.     There  are  no 

*^' pearings  for  the  crankshaft  of  either  engine,  except  for  the  tlirust 

^l^fings.    Oil  cooling  is  arranged  for  on  the  Benz  engine  by  a  number  of 

'  sid^*^*^^^^  tubes  passing  transversely  through  the  sump.     A  cowl  on  one 

ae   of  the  casing  directs  air  into  the  tubes,  and  a  similar  cowl  on  the 


otfjer- 


casing 
^  side,   facing  backwards,   assists   the   draft  through   them.     In  the 

flo*^  engine  the  crankshaft  bearers  are  also  cored  transversely  from  side 
th  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^*  *^^  air-circulation  may  tend  to  cool  the  bearings,  and 
tioi?^^  two  of  these  ports  the  air  is  drawn  to  the  carbureters.  The  induc- 
V'^ipe  system  of  the  Benz  compares  favorably  with  that  of  its  rival 
oth  ^^^  water  circulation  system  seems  pronouncedly  superior.  On  the 
j^j^*~  hand  the  circulating  pump  of  the  Mercedes,  with  its  shrouded  im- 
^•^     and  volute  discharge  is  of  much  superior  design  to  that  of  the  Benz. 


TK, 


general  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  an  inspection  of  the  cap* 


f^^     -engines,  is  that  the  Germans  have  carried  the  standardization  of  type 

^^^^^y  further  than  we  have,  and  therefore  have  placed  themselves  in 

Ci^^   ^ition  to  manufacture  aero-engines  with  the  maximum  rapidity  and 

^   j^^^^icss.     We  have  certainly  captured  many  hundreds  of  German  en- 

culti^*    and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sitppose  that  the  collection  at  the  Agri- 

^*"al  Hall  is  fairly  representative  of  the  bulk  of  those  now  used  against 

our  «::t*^^p5  in  Flanders  and  our  civilian  population  at  home.    It  is  therefore 

^  ^'J^^tcr  for  remark  that,  except  for  the  solitary  Gnome  engine,  the  Ger- 

fnan^    appear  to  have  abandoned,  or  never  to  have  used,  the  rotary  type, 

^^  ^^dial  fixed  type,  the  Vee  t>'pe,  the  opposed  type  or  the  Broad  Arrow 
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^50  liorsepower  designed  to  give  tlie  vc5sel  a  tspeed  o(  10  knots  at  sea. 
nk  storage  space  for  fuel  oil  will  be  provided  sufficient  for  30  days' 
aming  at  her  designed  speed. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  and  details  of  construction  of  the  vessel  can  be 
ftined    from    the    photographs    reproduced    herewith,    which    show    the 
progress  of  construction  about  December  i.    The  officers  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Ship-Building  Company,  which  is  building  the  vessel,  arc :    President* 


Leslie  Comyn  ;  vice-president,  John  Lawson,  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  and 
0.;  secretary.  Kenneth  MacDonald,  of  MacDonald  and  Kahn,  and  treas- 
rcr,  George  U.  Hind.     Messrs.  Leslie  Comyn  and  John  Lawson*  acting 

IS  an  executive  committee,  exercise  active  management  of  the  aiTatrs  of 

the  company. — Marine  Enginccringf  January. 

AERONAUTICS 

The   Naval    Acadf.mv   Aircraft    Factorv    in   a    Pennsylvania   city    is» 

cordiiiij  to  The  Army  and  Xavy  Jourttai,  completed  and  in  operation, 

[7  ',  which  covers  three  acres,  the  main  building  being  400  by  400 

If  begun  in  August  last.     The  structure  was  completed  in  Xovem- 

cr.  iht  machinery  installed,  and  the  keel  of  the  first  tlying  boat  laid  within 

1  days  after  construction  started.    The  plant  and  its  equipment  cost  the 

rk  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  seaplanes.     Machinists  arc  needed 

» operate  the  plant  to  its  full  capacity. 

Almost  every  t>'pc  of  craftsman  can  help  in  some  3f  the  many  kinds  of 
work  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  seaplanes.  Machinists  are  needed 
to  make  and  assemble  the  parts.  Sheet-meial  workers,  acetylene  welders, 
braziers,  bicycle  tube  benders,  coppersmiths,  and  wire  workers  are  all 
needed,  and  there  ts  a  demand  for  cabinet-makers,  pattern-makers,  boat 
builders  and  joiners.  Women  are  needed  to  sew  covers  on  the  w^ings  of 
the  planes,  and  also  to  do  some  of  the  lighter  woodwork. 

The  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  is  the  place  to  apply  for 
employment  in  the  new  naval  aircraft  factory. — iV.  V.  Times,  ij/i. 
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HuREViNc  Plans  for  Establishment  between  Fraxce  axo  Enclanp.^ — 
Plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  aerial  postal  service  between  France  and 
England  are  rapidly  approaching  realization,  and  it  is  now  believed  that 
snch  a  service,  on  a  hmited  scale,  will  be  put  into  effect  without  watting 
for  the  end  of  the  war.  It  will  be  used  only  for  carrying  oflicial  corre- 
spondence, especially  that  of  the  inter-aUied  committee  sitting  at  Versailles* 
Reports  and  communications  from  the  American  representatives  thus  will 
catch  the  mail  boats  from  England  in  about  two  days'  better  time  than  by 
the  old  methods. — Evening  Star,  g/i. 

U.  S.  No  Am  Power  IN  Spring. — Germany  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  United  States  air-fighting  forces  during  the  coming  spring,  because 
the  American  aircraft  program  is  "far  behind"  its  schedule,  according  to 
Major  William  A.  Bishop,  winner  of  a  Victoria  cross,  who  addressed  the 
Canadian  Club  at  Montreal  on  Friday. 

Major  Bishop  characterized  as  *' unfortunate  **  the  advertising  which 
has  been  given  the  United  States  Government's  aircraft  program.  He  said 
that  while  France  would  find  it  impossible  further  to  enlarge  her  airi»lanc 
fighting  forces  during  tlie  coming  half-year,  Germany,  knowing  America's 
intentions,  has  greatly  expanded  her  flying  corps  in  an  cflFort  to  gain 
supremacy  in  air  warfare.  Consequently,  he  declared,  during  the  next  few 
months  Great  Britain  will  have  '*  to  face  the  most  terrible  time  she  has  yet 
faced,  and  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  in  the  air." 

America's  assistance  in  maintaining  aUied  air-fighting  superiority  "  may  be 
felt*'  by  summer,  but  during  the  spring  months  Major  Bishop  said  "the 
United  States  will  not  be  a  factor  for  the  Germans  to  reckon  with  in  the 
nhJ'—lVashinutnn  Po^t,  lyi. 

Report  of  the  U.  S,  Naval  Observatory. — In  his  annual  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Rear  Admiral  Howard.  Ui  S.  N.,  retired,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Nav,il  Observatory,  refers  to  aviation  instruments  as 
follows : 

"  In  conjunction  with  the  station  at  Pcnsacola  and  other  commands 
engaged  in  Hying,  the  observatory  has  practically  accepted  as  standard  nn 
altimeter  (altitude  aneroid  barometer)  and  a  clock.  A  compass  for  air- 
craft has  been  adopted  and  issued  but  is  not  proving  entirely  satisfactory,. 
and  further  experiments  are  under  way, 

"  One  form  of  statoscopc  for  dirigibles  has  been  found  satisfactory  foi^ 
certain  purposes  and  will  be  issued  to  each  diripible  when  delivered.  TTiis 
is  the  Custer  type.  This  instrument  is  non-lummous  and  docs  not  indicate 
speed  or  amount  of  change  of  hetghL  I'he  observatory  is  assisting  various 
inventors  and  makers  of  instruments  to  devise  a  staloscope  that  will  answer 
all  requirements. 

•*  The  observatory  has  on  hand  a  small  number  of  airplane  chimeras  of 
acceptable  design.  These  are  not  fixed  in  the  car  and  their  value  will  have 
to  be  determined  in  service.  Other  forms  of  cameras  arc  under  trial, — 
Aviation^  January, 

Whphein  German  C^NSTWictots  Show  Great  Sacacitv.— Time  and 

again  it  has  l>een  admitted  in  this  column  that  the  Teuton  is  a  f  'Me 

aerial  enemy.     ,\nd  somehow  ur  another  he  has  always  been  :ii  [i 

up  wtlh  the  combined  production  <»f  (ircat  Mritain,  France.  Italy  .lii..  .^.--i^, 
not  forgetting  such  aid  as  the  Allies  have  received  from  the  American 
constructors  prior  to  our  entering  the  world  war.  Just  why  this  Teuton 
efficiency  should  remaiii  ntaiiifest  in  the  face  of  what  appears  to  be  an 
overwhelming  handicap,  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood.  The  cardinal 
fact  is  that  the  Teuton,  from  the  beginning,  has  considered  the  aeri>pbne 
in  the  light  of  a  big  motor  fitted  with  a  pair  of  wings.  When  the  Allies 
built  machines  with  80-horscpower  rotary  engines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  they    foiuid   themselves  competing  with   German   planes  fitted    with 
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120-horsepower  Merc^d^s  engines.  Needless  to  say,  the  allied  machines 
were  hopelessly  outclassed;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Germans  the  lack  of 
numbers  was  made  up  by  the  superiority  of  the  unit.  Then  the  Allies 
went  to  the  100-  and  i2Q-horsepower  plane,  only  to  find  that  the  Teuton 
had  already  gone  to  160,  200  and  220  horsepower.  Always  have  the  allied 
planes  been  underpowered ;  and  in  order  to  increase  climbing  and  speed 
characteristics  the  British  and  French  constructors  have  had  to  shave  off 
every  ounce  of  cloth  and  wood  possible  to  a  point  where  the  factor  of 
safety  is  little  more  than  a  name.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  work- 
ing with  a  solidly-built  machine,  meet  climbing  and  speed  requirements 
merely  by  piling  on  more  horsepower.  We  Americans  have  done  well  in 
developing  the  Liberty  motor  first,  before  our  aeroplanes :  for  after  all  the 
Teuton  is  quite  rigm:  an  aeroplane  is  nothing  more  than  a  powerful, 
reliable  motor — with  a  pair  of  wings — Scientific  American,  24/11. 

Matemals  Necessaky  for  Single  Airplane  Exclusive  of  Engine.— 
The  following  figures  have  been  received  from  the  Signal  Corps,  Aviation 
Section,  of  the  materials  necessary  for  a  single  airplane  of  the  more  simple 
type,  and  exclusive  of  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the  engine : 

Nails    4326 

Screws 3377 

Steel  stampmgs   921 

Forgings   798 

Turnbuckles  276 

Veneer  square  feet      57 

Wire   feet  3262 

Varnish    gallons      11 

Dope   gallons      59 

Aluminum   pounds      65 

Rubber   feet      34 

Linen  square  yards    201 

Spruce    feet    244 

Pine feet      58 

Ash    feet      31 

Hickory    feet        V/i 

— Official  Bulletin,  29/12. 

The  Lanzius  Speed  Scout. — The  Lanzius  speed  scout  is,  unlike  must 
present-day  airplanes,  a  machine  in  which  the  incidence  of  the  wings  may  be 
altered  in  flight  at  the  will  of  the  pilot. 

Such  an  idea  is  not  wholly  new.  Aeronautical  investigators  have  pre- 
dicted for  years  such  a  possibility.  Indeed,  Captain  Duchene  in  his  cele- 
brated work,  "  The  Mechanics  of  the  .\irplane,"  dwelt  with  considerable 
force  on  this  subject,  and  prophesied  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of 
variable  incidence  in  future  machines,  to  reduce  or  augment  the  drag  which 
would  give  the  pilot  opportunity  to  check  or  increase  his  speed.  He  pointed 
out  that  existing  difficulties  **  may  be  eventually  overcome  by  the  invention 
of  the  variable  surface  machine,  which  would  permit  a  high  speed  to  be 
maintained  in  normal  flight  while  starting  and  landing  could  be  accom- 
plished at  slow  speed." 

A  machine  based  on  this  principle  was  produced  in  1912  by  Paul  Schmitt, 
a  Russian  engineer  living  in  France,  and  fully  proved  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  variable  incidence.  This  machine  broke  at  the  time  several 
world's  records  for  flights  with  five  and  more  passengers.  (A  description 
of  the  Paul  Schmitt  airplane  appeared  in  the  October  i,  1017,  issue  of 
Aviation  and  Aeronautical  Eng\nccrin<i.) 

George  Lanzius,  a  Hollander,  who  was  working  on  this  very  theory  at 
that  time  and  built  models  of  the  same  as  early  as  1911,  continually 
improved  his  design  until  during  the  early  part  of  1917  he  constmrted  a 
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machine    incorporating    these    features,    which    was    succcssfuJly    demon- 
strated in  flight. 
The  outstanding  features  of  this  machine  are: 

1.  A  cantilever  framc»  rigidly  constructed  to  support  the  planw. 

2.  Planes  pivoted  in  frame  capable  of  being  operated  by  pilot  from 
O  to  15  degrees. 

3.  Ailerons  pivoted  on  plane  tips  under  the  angle  of  about  15  degrees. 
movable  in  opposite  directions  transverse  to  the  planes, 

4.  A  distinctive  system  of  lateral  control. 

The  machine  is  entirely  built  of  steel,  except  for  the  wing  frames.     No 
wiring  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  body,  all  members  being  joined  byj 
riveting.    The  cantilever  frame  is  built  up  of  stream-lined  tubing  and  tin 
wings  are  pivoted  on  this  frame  at  the  will  of  the  pilot  by  means  of  a  1 
fixed  worm-gear. 

The  wings  are  built  up  in  the  usual  way  of  wooden  frames  and  are 
covered  with  fabric.  The  drift  wires  do  not  run  to  the  radiator  frame  but 
are  fastened  to  the  upper  longerons  of  the  body.  The  skeleton  of  the 
machine  weighs  complete  380  pounds. 

The  under  carriage  is  built  up  of  stream-lined  V-struts  and  is  equipped 
with  resilient  Ackerman  wheels*  which  obviate  the  necessity  for  special 
shock  absorJ>ers.    The  control  is  of  the  stick  type. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Lanzius  Speed  Scout,  as  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer,  are  the  following: 

Span,  upper  plane 2g  f t. 

Span.    lower   plane ♦....,. 

Chord,  upper  plane  

Oiord»  lower  plane 
Overall  length    . 
Overall  height 
Weight,    empty 
Weight,  loaded    . , 
Engine,    Stiirtevant 

High  speed  

Low  speed    ... 
Fuel  capacity 


24  ft. 

4  ft 

J  ft  6  in. 

24  ft. 

8  ft  6  in. 

1200  lb. 

1800  lb. 

210  h.  p. 

140  m,|>.  h. 

40  m.  p.  h 

....       4  hrs. 

— Aviation,  January 

United  States  Aircraft  Production.— Howard  E,  Coffin,  chairman  of 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  has  issued  the  following  statement : 

July  24,  191 7,  the  date  of  the  President's  approval  of  the  aircraft  act, 
providing  for  the  creation  of  the  United  States  Military  .Air  Service  and 
providing  $640,000,000  for  its  maintenance,  marks  the  real  beginning  of 
aircraft  history  in  this  countrj*. 

About  half  of  this  amount  appropriated  was  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  aircraft,  of  aircraft  armament  and  equipment,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
building  up  and  maintenance  of  an  air-service  personnel  greater  than  that 
of  our  entire  standing  army  of  a  few  months  before. 

At  about  this  same  time  also  our  close  contact  with  the  allied  air  servia 
was  established  through  a  strong  military,  technical,  and  industrial  missioi 
of  more  than  100  men  sent  to  Europe.    As  a  result  of  conference  the  polic;, 
of  aircraft  development   mapped  out   for  this  country  at  that  time   was 
sevenfold. 

This  policy  remains  practically  unchanged,  and  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  United  States  to  esiallish  and  maintain  a  great  system  of  train- 
ing stations,  adequate  both  in  ground  schools  and  flying  schools,  to  proWdc 
preliminar>'  training  for  the  personnel  schedule. 

Twenty-four  great  training  stations  were  authorized  under  the  bill  to  be 
built  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  scheduled  in  the  air-service  pro- 
gram.   Nine  grounds  for  the  preliminary  training  of  the  flying  personiifl 
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tn  technical  matters  were  planned  at  nationally  known  universities.  Both 
tines  of  work  have  been  completed  in  accordance  with  schedule  almost  to 
a  day.  Afore  than  half  of  these  training  stations  are  already  in  full  oper- 
ation, and  the  others  under  construction  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
general  plan, 

2L  To  accomplish  an  international  standardization  in  aircraft  materials,  in 
detail  of  design  and  types,  and  to  achieve  such  coordination  of  efifort  as 
would  concentrate  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  various  allied 
countries  upon  the  minimum  number  of  t>T)cs  of  those  machines  for  which 
the  producing  equipment  was  best  fitted. 

International  specifications  for  aircraft  materials  have  been  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  by  a  committee  representing  the  allied 
countries.  A  complete  coordination  of  manufacturing  facilities  and  policies 
has  been  agreed  upon  between  the  allied  powers.  Standardization  in  typcs» 
designs,  and  materials  will  continue  to  be  carried  forward  under  inter* 
national  agreement  already  in  effect. 

3.  To  construct  primary  training  machines  of  quality  and  quantity 
approved  by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Technical  Committee. 

The  production  of  standardized  trainiiig  machines  approved  by  the  Joint 
Army  and  Navy  Committee  will  be  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  program 
by  January  20.  The  production  of  these  machines  has  been  behind  schedule 
because  of  the  necessity  for  supplying  training  engines  from  this  country 
to  meet  Canada's  considerable  requirements  and  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  sudden  increase  of  a  manufacturing  industry  inadequate  to  the  task. 

4.  To  provide,  equip,  and  train  personnel  for  flyers  and  mechanics  in 
accordance  with  schedule  recommended  by  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Technical  Committee 

This  program  is  progressing  exactly  on  schedule.  The  training  of  both 
flyers  and  mechanics  is  provided  for  in  this  and  in  allied  countries. 
Tliousands  of  mechanics  are  being  put  into  actual  service  with  the  allied 
forces.  Trained  men  will  be  released  as  needed  in  the  United  States  Air 
Service  and  their  places  kept  filled  with  fresh  material.  Four  of  the 
northern  flying  schools  near  manufacturing  centers  have,  in  accordance 
with  the  training  plans,  been  turned  into  mechanics*  schools  during  the 
winter  months.  American  flyers  are  in  training  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  it  is  probale  that  the  original  program  for  pilots  will  be 
increased.    The  personnel  for  such  increase  is  already  available. 

5.  To  provide  raw  and  semi-finished  materials  and  finished  parts, 
including  motors,  to  insure  the  consummation  of  the  augmented  allied 
atrcraft-buildtng  programs. 

This  has  been  and  is  being  done,  AH  of  the  allied  nations  are  in  con- 
siderable degree  dependent  upon  materials  and  parts  shipped  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  American  aircraft  program 
be  Dot  permitted  to  interrupt  this  flow  of  materials  to  the  Allies. 

6.  To  provide  for  tlie  equipment  of  the  American  forces  in  France  for  the 
period  of  January  to  June,  1918,  in  large  part  by  pujrchase  of  fighting 
machines  manufactured  in  allied  countries,  and  to  supply  the  machine  tools 
and  raw  and  semi-finished  materials  necessary  to  insure  their  production. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Aircraft  Board  after  the  passage  of  the 
appropriation  bill  in  July  was  to  authorize  the  placing  by  General  Pershing 
of  orders  for  several  thousand  fighting  machines  in  allied  countries.  This 
action  was  taken  to  insure  adequate  equipment  of  the  American  forces 
prior  to  June,  1918,  in  case  of  expected  delays  in  manufacture  and  ship- 
ment of  American'madc  service  planes.  Many  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  materials  and  machine  tools  have  been  shipped  from  this  country  to  aid 
this  production. 

7.  To  provide  completed  service  machines,  including  combat  and  bombing 
types,  for  American  need  after  July  r,  1918,  and  for  such  shipment  of  the 
fifiished  product  overseas  as  tonnage  might  permit. 
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In  accordance  with  the  plans  originally  agreed  upon  with  allied  govern- 
ments, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  provide  for  advanced  training  overseas 
adjacent  to  the  actual  theater  of  military  operations^  but  so  energetic  has 
been  the  work  of  the  personnel  division  of  the  Signal  Corps  that  the  train- 
ing facilities  thus  provided  have  been  soon  overcrowded,  with  resultant 
request  that  early  arrangement  for  advanced  training  be  made  in  America, 
To  meet  this  change   in  program,  delivery  of  advanced  training  planes 

/will  begin  this  month  and  within  90  days  will  have  met  requirements. 
The  engines  of  foreign  design  for  this  advanced  training  schedule  arc 
already  in  quantity  production  in  this  country. 

In  discussing  the  accomplishments  of  the  air  service  in  the  consummation 
♦of  the  army  program,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  the  impossibility  of  certain 
proposals  enthusiastically  and  persistently  put  forward  by  word  of  mouth 
and  in  the  press.  We  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  the  proposal  of 
**  100,000  airplanes  "  to  be  provided  by  the  United  States  within  the  next 
year.  In  a  country  where  one  great  industry  produces  a  million  and  a  half 
motor  cars  per  year  the  fabrication  of  a  hundred  thousand  planes  might 
seem  easy,  but  actual  figures  based  upon  three  years  of  practical  experience 
in  the  war  show  that  there  are  now  between  40  and  50  men  of  the  auxiliary 

,  services  required  for  each  active  machine  at  the  front.  If  this  same  ratio 
should  be  adhered  to  in  our  service  it  would  mean  that  some  four  million 
men  would  be  required  in  our  aeronautical  department  on  foreign  soil 
between  our  ports  of  debarkation  and  the  fighting  front. 

Even  though  this  number  of  men  could  be  reduced  by  50  per  cent  by 
increased  eflFiciency  and  standardization,  the  number  required  is  still  stag- 
gering. Consider,  also,  the  overseas  transportation  problem  as  related  to 
material  only  and  without  reference  to  personnel  and  its  maintenance.  The 
.transportation  of  finished  planes,  properly'  crated,  with  the  nccessar>'  spares, 

I  accessories,  and  equipment  is  in  itself  a  serious  problem,  in  view  of  tlic 
situation  in  ship  tonnage. 

Again,  the  problem  of  proper  housing  behind  the  battle  lines  in  Europe 

^of  such  great  numbers  of  planes  as  are  carelessly  discussed  may  well  be 
left  to  sober  thought 
Every  policy  in  the  development  of  the  American  Air  Service  has  been 

.decided  upon  recommendation  of  our  technical  advisers  in  daily  consul ta* 
tion  in  allied  countries,  and  under  advice  of  an  inter-allied  staff  of  half  a 
hundred  experts  assigned  to  our  air  service  in  the  United  States. 

Ever3'  decision  of  the  Aircraft  Board  has  been  based  upon  the  military 

policies  of  the  front.     Daily  cable  communications  with  allied  counlries 

arc  maintained.     The   freest  possible  exchange  of   information,  machine 

designs,  and  aircraft  experts  with  furetgn  countries  is  in  effect.    Airplafies 

I  and  engines  of  the  very  latest  European  development  arc  going  into  pro* 

I  duction  in  the  United  States  as  quickly  as,  and  perhaps  more  quickly  and 

'in  greater  quantities,  than  in  allied  countries.  The  feat  of  Retting  the 
J2-cylinder  U.  S.  A.  or  so-called  Lil>erty  engine  from  the  first  scratch  on 
paper  in  June  to  the  beginning  of  production  of  quantity  manufacturing 
tools  in  November  is  one  never  equalled  even  among  tlie  spectacular  per- 
formances of  the  American  motor-car  business. 

In  June,  from  one  to  three  weeks  were  required  to  deliver  a  properly 
authorized  contract  to  a  manufacturer  after  all  details  of  the  negotiation 

''had  been  settled.    To-day,  a  few  hours  only  are  needed.    The  slowness  of 

the  government  departments  in  paying  for  the  goods  delivered  has  been  it 

[♦contractor's  complaint  of  long  standing.    For  60  days  past,  in  the  disburse- 

ynent  of  millions,  no  Signal  Corps  account  properly  presented  has  remained 

Junpaid  longer  than  one  day  after  tlic  delivery  of  the  material 

Wherever  fadlities  for  manufacture  have  been  offered  which  have 
teemed   to   promise   reliatjlc   sources  of   supply    in   considerable  quantity, 

Nnvestigation  has  been  made  by  industrial  experts  to  determine  the  value 
of  these  concerns  in  connection  with  the  production  program.  Obvioimly. 
dependence  for  deliveries  of  the  types  of  machines  standardized  by  the 
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War  Department  could  only  be  placed  upon  large  concerns  amply  financed 
and  controlled  by  organixations  familiar  with  the  processes  of  duplicate 
quantity  production. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  aircraft  bill  in  July,  hundreds  of  concerns  have 
asked  for  contracts  to  manufacture  planes,  inasmuch  as  an  organization 
of  government  accountants,  inspectors,  and  production  men  must  be  main- 
tained  in  each  plant  engaged  upon  the  ajrcraft  program,  the  complication, 
expense,  and  general  impossibility  of  splitting  up  the  work  among  3  multi- 
tude of  small  contractors,  eacli  capable  of  producing  but  a  fev^r  machines, 
should  be  clear.  The  government's  best  interests  lay  in  safeguarding 
delivery  in  the  most  efficient  way  and  at  the  lowest  price,  and  required  the 
building  up  of  a  nucleus  of  strong  concerni^  to  serve  as  the  backbone  of  the 
aircraft  program.  Should  the  allied  governments  contemplate,  as  the  war 
progresses,  a  further  extension  of  American  producing  resources,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  building  up  new  sources  of  supply  in  every  line  of  the 
work. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  War  and  Navy  departments,  under  direction 
of  the  board,  has  of  necessity  brought  criticism  from  many  quarters  upon 
the  part  of  small  concerns  or  upon  the  part  of  those  institutions  unfitted 
because  of  location  or  of  labor  or  other  unsatisfactory  conditions.  Con- 
tracts have  been  requested  upon  the  part  of  many  concerns  minus  expe- 
rience in  the  manufacture  of  such  In'ghly  speciahzed  goods  and  having  not 
the  shghtest  comprehension  of  the  intricate  ramifications  involved  in  air- 
plane and  airplane-motor  construction. 

New  sources  of  supply.  Hying  fields,  the  experimental  laboratory,  and 
otiier  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  board  have  been  purposely 
located  west  of  the  Allegheny  iMountains,  In  accordance  with  the  stated 
policy  of  the  military  departments,  to  remove  sources  of  war  su^>ply  **2cx) 
miles  from  the  seacoast/'  and  to  avoid  the  labor  congestion  winch  exists 
in  all  eastern  industrial  centers*  The  reasons  for  such  a  policy  arc  too 
obvious  to  require  comment. 

Established  plants  of  the  motor  car  industry  are  being  largely  utilized 
in  the  program  of  aircraft- mot  or  production,  but  aulomobile  concerns  are 
not  being  employed  in  airplane  construction.  In  general,  the  statement  may 
\te  made  that  not  a  single  automobile  factory  is  in  any  way  involved  In  the 
plane-building  industry.  The  reasons  for  utilizing  the  motor-building  talent 
of  the  third  largest  of  the  world's  industries  permit  no  argument. 

There  has  been  established  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  Aircraft 
Board  a  joint  army  and  navy  aircraft  committee  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  army  and  navy  in  foreign  territory  and  to  form  a  direct  channel  of 
contact  between  the  iTiter-allied  aviation  committee  and  the  Aircraft  Board 
in  Washington. 

The  board  has  arranged  with  foreign  goverrJments  for  a  free  interchange 
of  manufacturing  rights  and  patents  governing  aircraft  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Endless  business  negotiations  with  foreign  private  interests 
have  thus  been  avoided  and  delays  have  been  eliminated  and  the  expenditure 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  prevented. — OMciat  Buflrtin,  ii/t. 


MERCHANT  MARINE 

Skinnkr  and  Eddy  Launch  Fikst  Ship  for  United  States  Shipping 
BoAKD. — ^Before  15,000  spectators  the  steamship  Seattle,  the  first  ship  to 
take  the  water  under  the  United  States  Shipping  Board's  contracts,  was 
launched  at  the  plant  of  the  Skinner  and  Eddy  Ship- Building  Corporation, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Saturday,  November  24,  at  12,30  p,  m.  To  com- 
memorate the  event  the  Shipping  Board  permitted  this  ship  to  be  chris- 
tened with  the  name  of  the  city  which  had  turned  out  their  first  product. 

Under  the  Shipping  Board  contracts  the  Seattle  received  the  official 
number  8j,  that  many  contracts  having  been  awarded  before  the  Skinner 
and  Eddy  Corporation  received  their  six.    As  the  Seattle  is  patterned  after 
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the  same  design  as  the  other  8800-ton  cargo  carriers  turned  otit  by  that 
plant,  everything  was  ripe  for  a  speedy  dehvery  of  this  ship,  and  within 
77  working  days  after  the  keel  was  laid,  Dave  Rogers,  the  works  manager, 
and  his  band  of  loyal  workers  had  this  ship  in  the  water. 

The  sponsor  for  the  ScatUc  was  Mrs.  Ernest  Lister,  wife  of  Governor 

Lister  of  Washington. 

The  Seattle  is  the  eleventh  ship  turned  out  by  the  Skinner  and  Eddy  yard 

I  less  than  20  months,  number  10  being  the  JVar  Flame,  which  w^as  launched 

^in  64  working  days  from  the  day  the  keel  was  laid,  thus  establishing  a 

rorld's  record  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  88ao-ton  deadweight 

At  the  same  moment  the  Seattle  was  launched  tlic  Ames  Ship-Building 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  of  Seattle,  launched  their  first  product,  which  is 
called  the  IVar  Brigade. 

Two  more  launchings  arc  scheduled  at  the  Skiner  and  Eddy  plant  before 
December  31,  and  during  the  next  year  it  is  expected  that  more  than  14 
•ships  w^ill  be  sent   down  the  ways   at  this   plant— Afarme  Engineering, 
"January,  1918. 

Vessel  Launched  at  Yard  Begun  Seven  Months  Ago. — A  telegram  to 
the  Shipping  Board  told  of  the  launching  at  Los  Angeles  of  the  first  steel 
merchant  ship  contracted  for  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The 
vessel  was  one  of  eight  of  8800  tons*  capacity  each  ordered  May  12  from 
S.  L.  Napthaly, 

Turning  out  the  vessel  within  seven  months,  when  the  yard  in  which 
lit  was  built  had  to  be  constructed  after  the  contract  was  awarded,  was 
^hailed  by  Shipping  Board  ofticials  as  demonstrating  what  American  indus- 
try can  do  in  an  emergency. 

One  vessel  contracted  for  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  already 
has  been  launched,  but  it  came  from  the  yard  at  Seattle,  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  many  years. — N,  V.  Herald,  17/12. 

Our  Shipbuilding   Program,— Writing  recently  in  Sea  Power  Waller 
R.   Alexander,  attorney  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  states  in 
[part  that  ''the  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  complete  ship-building 
^ program  of  the  board : 

Dead  weight 
Tgnnagr 

2,800.000 
3,124,700 
5,Q0O,OOO 


No. 


[Ships  which  were  requisitioned  by  order  of  August  3.  IQI/*  40J 
f Ships  for  which  contracts  had  been  let  September  22^  1917, 

under  program  for  new  ship  construction 636 

Program  contemplated   under  additional  authorization  of 

Act  of  October  6,  1917 600 


i,6j9    ig,924«7oo 

All  of  the  vessels  represented  in  the  above  program  will  be  suitable  for 
overseas  commerce.  As  a  basis  for  comparison  it  may  be  slated  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  world  war  the  LTnited  States  had  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  deadweight  of  ships  registered  for  foreign  trade,  and  has 
»at  the  present  time  about  4,571,000  tons  deadweight  registered  thcrcfor."^ — 
Scien  t ific  A  merica  n ,  29/ 1 2, 

May  Take  Saiung  Ships, — Requisitiomng  of  all  Amcricati  sailing  ves- 
sels was  forecast  to-day  when  the  Shipping  Board  requested  the  Depart* 
[mcnt  of  Commerce  to  report  the  location  of  such  vessels.    Secretary  Red- 
1  field  replied  that  175  sailing  vessels,  with  a  cargo-carrying  capacity  of  425,000 
[tons,  now  are  within  or  adjacent  to  American  terntonal  waters. 

There  are  nearly  5oc»  sailing  vessels  of   louo  tons  or  larger  flying  the 
(American  flag,  and  it  is  Ivcing  urjjed  that  in  this  time  of  stress,  when  the 
of  the  world  depends  on  shipment  of  food  and  supplies  to  Hurc 


the  vessels  should  l»c  taken  from  private  business  and  put  into  the  public 
service. 

Of  the  175  vessels  which  could  be  made  immedratety  available*  76  arc 
in  ballast,  90  are  loaded  and  9  are  undergoing  repairs  which  will  be 
finished  soon.    The  other  vessels  arc  scattered*— jV.  K.  Times,  4/1. 

Naval  Crews  for  Merchant  Vessels. — If  it  were  some  new  theory  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  a  special  interest  the  question  of  manning  merchant 
vessels  with  naval  crews  or  with  a  delinitt?  proportion  of  naval  crews  might 
he  open  to  further  inquiry  and  discussion.  But  behind  this  proposition 
is  a  solid  body  of  practice  established  during  eight  months'  experience 
of  war  and  demoi;strating  that  thr  conditions  on  board  chartered  com- 
mercial vessels  have  been  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  so  vitally  demanded. 

No  reflection  on  the  skill  and  patriotism  of  merchant  officers  enters,  nor 
docs  any  proof  exist  that  naval  officers  and  crews  embarked  have  in  such 
circumstances  assumed  to  exercise  any  undue  authority,  but  clashes  have 
been  frequent  between  the  two  elements  and  transportation  has  suffered* 
War  is  war.  and  the  organization  of  merchant  vessels,  however  well 
suited  to  ordinarj^  voyages  in  peace,  does  not  lend  itself  either  in  kind  or 
degree  to  the  new  and  strange  requirements  of  hostilities.  Then,  too, 
naval  discipline  varies  in  many  essential.'*  from  that  enforced  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  this  alone  must  result,  and  has  resulted,  in  the 
friction  and  danger  created. 

Relief  is  promised  for  these  anomalous  conditions.  The  sub-committee 
of  the  House  Naval  Committee  inquiring  into  the  navy's  conduct  of  the 
war  will,  it  is  reported,  recommend  legislation  for  manning  merchant 
vessels  with  enlisted  men  of  the  navy.  The  scope  of  this  intended  measure 
has  not  been  revealed,  but  it  is  a  departure  in  ^  right  direction  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Congress  will  accept  it,  a  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
merchant  officers  and  a  due  regard  for  their  susceptibilities  being  ob- 
served.—.V.  }'.  Herald,  ii/i. 

Forty-one  Ships  by  End  of  February. — Forty -one  ships  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  tonnage  will  be  delivered  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
from  their  ways  by  the  end  of  February.  This  announcement  was  made 
to-night  by  E.  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

These  ships  were  requisitioned  from  private  owners  by  the  government 
for  war  purposes.  Eighteen  of  them  will  be  completed  during  January, 
with  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  145,091.  Twenty-three  will  be  fin- 
ished by  the  end  of  February%  with  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  182,061. 

These  ships  for  the  most  part  are  cargo  vessels  and  tankers. 

Their  place  of  delivery,  builders  and  t>'pe  follow: 

Seattle — ^Scattle  Ship-Building  Company,  three  cargo  ships;  Skinner  and 
Eddy»  one  tanker,  one  cargo;  Ames,  two  cargo, 

Portland,  Ore. — Williamette.  three  cargo;  Albina,  two  cargo. 

Oakland,  Cal.— Moore  and  Scott,  three  cargo. 

New;port  News — New^port  News  Ship-Building  and  Ddrydock  Company. 
cMie  cargo,  one  tanker. 

Quincy,  Mass. — Bethlehem— Fore  River  plant,  two  cargoes. 
^Sajt  Francisco — Bethlehem,  one  cargo,  three  tankers, 

Colombia  River  or  Puget  Sound-— Duthie,  four  cargoes;  Columbia,  one 
cargo. 

Baltiinore — Baltimore,  two  cargoes. 

Philadelphia — Cramps,  one  passenger  and  cargo. 

Port  of  New  V'ork — Crumps,  two  cargoes  and  passenger. 

Gloucester,  N.  J. — Pennsylvania,  two  tankers. 

Delaware  River— Chester,  one  cargo,  one  ranker. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  V.— Staten  Island,  one  cargo. 
I  Camden,  N.  J. — New  York,  one  collier. 
>  l>ong  Beach,  California — Craig,  one  cargo. 

Wilmington.  Del. — Belhlehcrti-Harlan  plant,  one  cargo. 

^Baltimore  American,  i^/i, 
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Puts  Ship  Output  at  5,ooo,cxio  Tons. — To  the  stateinent  of  H. 
Ferguson  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that  only  3,000.0 
tons  of  shipping  would  be  constructed  in  American  yards  this  year.  Ed- 
ward  N.  Hurley*  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  replied  to-day  with  the 
assertion  that  the  total  output  would  be  approximately  5,000^000  tons. 
In  support  of  this  a  Lloyd's  report  was  quoted,  which  put  the  capacity  of 
American  ^-ards  at  from  4,500,000  tons  to  the  5,000,000  estimate  of  Mr, 
Hurley.  Lloyd's,  it  was  stated,  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  plans 
for  speeding  up  work  in  the  yards. 

Facts  concerning  the  activities  in  shipyards,  where  government  con- 
tracts are  being  handled,  were  presented.  There  are  now  118  yards,  whic" 
are  95  per  cent  completed,  and  in  them  arc  716  ways.  416  for  steel  ship 
and  300  for  wooden  ships.  On  Mecember  22  there  were  171^274  me 
employed  in  shipyards,  as  compared  with  105,497  in  October.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  two  wooden  ships  will  be  constructed  on  each  way 
during  the  year  and  three  to  four  steel  ships.  Plans  are  making  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  ways  for  all  new  construction  possible  with  the  materials 
obtainable. 

Ship-builders  are  being  urged  to  put  on  three  shifts  a  day,  and  in  son 
this  program  has  been  adopted.     A  campaign  has  been  started  to  obta& 
sufficient  men  for  the  three  shifts*     At  least  382,000  more  workers  wiJ 
be  required. 

Charges  that  "  Steel  Trust  **  officials  blocked  a  plan  by  which  the 
govcrnmem  was  to  get  steel  for  ship  plates  at  one-third  less  than  it  is 
paying  were  made  before  the  Senate  committee  to-day  by  L.  P.  Feather- 
stone,  president  of  the  Texas  Steel  Company,  . 

Fcatnerstone  proposed  to  sell   to  the  government   ore  lands   in   Texas^^B 
and  coal  properties  in  Alabama  and  erect  a  steel  plant  at  Beaumont  tOh^J 
make  steel  ship  plates  at  about  $45  a  ton,  as  against  $65  that  other  stcel^" 
companies  are  charging  the  government    This  plan,  he  said,  was  referred 
by  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  Council  of  National  Defence  and  theince  to  a 
sub-committee  on  which  were  C.  M.  Schwab  and  other  oificials  of  large 
companies, 

**They  turned  me  down  on   the  excuse  that  the  government  was  not 
prepared  to  go  into  business  for  itself,"  said  Featherstone,    "  I  might  not 
have  expected   anything  diflf^Tcnt   from  the  crowd  of  dollar-a-year  mi 
who  were  benehciaries  of  high  prices.    There  has  not  been  an  independei 
concern  in  the  United  States  large  enough  to  permit  the  government 
be  free  from  the  men  who  control  the  steel  output  since  Roosevelt  sur- 
rendered to  Frick  and  Gary  and  allowed  them  to  take  over  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company/* — A''.  Y.  Times,  ii/i. 
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Mercilant  Captains  Warned.— Complaints  that  American  merchant 
ship  captains  have  not  cooperated  with  commanders  of  convoys  and  with 
naval  gun-crew  commanders  caused  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  issue 
instructions  to-day  to  merchant  officers  to  follow  the  directions  of  tlieir 
naval  associates  in  every  instance  where  they  are  prompted  by  military^ 
necessity*  Disobedience  of  the  instructions,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  cause  the" 
withdrawal  of  merchant  officers'  licenses. 

The  instructions  make  clear,  however,  that  in  matters  relating   soh 
to  navigation  and  to  the  discipline  of  crews  the  authority  of  merchaii 
captains  will  be  upheld. — Baltimore  Sun,  20/12 

U.  S,  Meuch  A  NT-Marine  Personnei,.— The  great  work  for  which 
Shipping  Board's  recruiting  service  was  created,,  the  building  up  of  an  at] 
American  personnel  of  officers  and  men  for  the  new  ships,  has  been  coiti 
on  since  last  June.     It  began  with  the  training  of  officers  at  free  scnc 
in  navigation  and  marine  engineering  at  various  ports  on  the  Atlr    '  - 
Pacific  coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes,    At  Ihcite  schools  about  600  n:  nl 

arc  being  trained,  the  engineering  term  being  one  month,  and  the  m..,  .^ 
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term  about  six  weeks.  Oti  graduating,  these  students  are  sent  to  sea  as 
Ireservc  ofticers  of  tiie  merchant  marine,  for  further  training,  preliminary 
[to  iheir  being  licensed  as  mates  or  engineers. 

By  tliis  method  enough  American  officers  have  been  trained  in  tlie  past 
*tx  montlis  to  keep  pace  with  tlie  demand  arising  from  our  increased  mer- 
diant  tonnage,  not  less  than  3000  licenses  having  been  isstied  in  that  time 
by  the  Steamboat- Inspect  ion  Service,  which  examines  all  candidates  for 
licenses,  under  exacting  requirements  as  to  their  experience  and  fitness. 
No  man  without  proper  sea  experience  can  be  licensed. 

Tht  iiupply  of  man-power  from  which  these  officers  were  drawn  has  by 
no  means  been  exhausted.  Our  training  schools  for  officers  to-day  are 
g«ing  on  with  their  work  with  well-filled  classes.  We  have  navigation 
schools  at  Rockland  and  Portland,  Me.,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  New  York, 
Pfiiladelphia*  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk,  Jacksonville,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Port- 
land, Ore,,  and  Tacoma  and  Belling  ham,  Wash. 

We  have  tree  engineering  schools  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
^<»ft>%  Cambridge,  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  at  Philadelphia,  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  at  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  Cleveland,  at  Washington  University^  Seattle,  and  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans. 

I  submit  that  these  facts  are  significant  of  our  strength  as  a  seagoing 
nation  and  of  the  virihty  of  our  new  merchant  marine. 

The  recruiting  service  of  the  Shipping  Board  is  now  engaged  in  an 
extension  of  its  work  to  embrace  the  training  of  crews  for  our  new  ships, 
including  seamen,  firemen,  oilers,  water-tenders,  cooks  and  stewards,  in 
accordance  with  authority  received  from  the  board  on  December  7.  On 
December  12  announcement  of  the  board*s  training  plan  was  made  at 
Washington. 

American  seamen  came  forward  at  once  to  enter  the  new  training  service, 
not  less  than  500  applying  at  my  office  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  in  the 
first  five  days  after  the  plan  was  announced,  for  service  in  what  I  may 
term  the  rank  and  file  of  the  new  merchant  crews.  The  applications  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.  A 
considerable  number  of  applicants  gave  evidence  of  education,  and  some 
stated  they  were  college  graduates.  All  counted  it  an  honor  to  serve  their 
country  in  its  commercial  fleets. 

Our  plan  for  preparing  these  men  for  service  at  sea  is  based  on  the  best 
experience  of  our  own  and  other  maritime  nations.  It  calls  for  the  use 
oi  a  squadron  of  training  ships  to  take  men  to  sea  for  intensive  drilling  in 
the  duties  of  the  mercantile  mariner. 

One  ship  already  is  in  commission,  another  is  being  prepared  for  service, 
^d  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  third,  for  ser\nce  in  this  squadron, 
which  vf\\\  have  a  home  station  at  Boston.  It  is  planned  to  extend  tliis 
training  service,  if  circumstances  permit,  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  a  training  ship  to  be  based  on  a  port  in  each  of  these  sections. 

^t  is  expected  that  six  weeks  of  intensive  drill  at  sea  will  fit  a  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  for  duties  as  seaman,  and  a  month  for  those  of  firc- 
"lan.  These  are  the  two  arms  of  the  service  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
need  of  capable  men. 

Ureful  thought  was  given  to  employing  the  most  effective  method  of 
training,  and  it  was  decided  that  assigning  a  trained  man  of  !ong  cxpencnce 
to  a  squad  of  10  men.  and  making  him  responsible  for  their  satisfactory 
advancement,  was  the  best  method  to  pursue. 

Students  of  the  subject  will  recognize  in  tliis  system  a  principle  long 
advocated  by  friends  of  a  strong  national  merchant  marine,  and  success- 
'w"y  employed  in  the  work  of  various  states  in  training  boys  for  the  mer- 
chani  ...r,:..,  \^y  the  use  of  school  ships,  notably  Massachusetts,  New  York 
*^'^  nia.    These  school  ships  necessarily  have  had  a  limited  output 

^'  nd  their  system  of  training,  though  thorough,  has  been  slow. 
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The  Shipping  Board's  training  ships  expand  the  workable  idea  they  repre- 
sent, to  meet  a  war  emergences  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  greater  mer- 
chant marine  wlien  peace  returns. 

None  but  citizens  ma^'  enter  the  Shipping  Board's  training  service,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  actual  work  of  training  is  being  carried  out 
seems  to  tne  to  assure  all-American  crews  for  our  new  ships,  such  as  have 
so  long  been  the  dream  of  all  triie  friends  of  our  merchant  marine. — Skip* 
ping,  S/i 

Suggestions  fob  Safety, — The  Shipping  Board  has  issued  a  booklet  giv- 
ing practical  suggestions  for  traversing  the  war  zone.  The  regnlattons 
cover  the  berthing  of  passengers,  plugging  shell  holes,  fastening  bulkhead 
tunnels,  doors  and  other  vital  parts,  and  also  the  distributing  of  seamoa'i 
discharge  books  upon  entering  the  danger  zone.  Passengers  and  seamen 
are  warned  to  keep  themselves  warmly  clothed  and  ready  for  any  cmer* 
gency.  Copies  of  this  publication  can  be  had  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. — Marine  Journal,  29/12. 

Shipyard  Efficiency. — In  order  to  increase  the  shipyard  worker's  effi- 
ciency, men  from  the  various  steel  ship-building  plants  are  to  undergo  special 
trainmg.  They  will  be  selected  from  different  yards  and  undergo  a  period 
of  six  weeks'  training.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  will  return  to  their 
respective  yards  and  impart  their  knowledge  to  those  engaged  in  construe-  , 
tion  work.  The  first  class  to  undergo  training  will  number  about  20a  The  ' 
school  will  he  held  at  the  plant  of  the  Newport  News  Ship-Building  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  at  Newport  News,  Va,,  which  affords  special  facilities  for 
training  of  this  character.  A  reference  to  the  Nautical  Gazette  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  1916.  reveals  the  following  interest  displayed  by  that  company  for  its 
operatives : 

**  Co-operating  with  the  public  schools  and  the  Y.  M,  C.  A»,  the  company 
(Newport  News  Ship-Building  and  Dry  Dock  Company)  has  caused  to  be 
instituted  in  those  buildings  extensive  evening  school  courses.     All  bo>s 

I  employed  by  this  company  arc  urged  to  attend  one  or  more  of  these  classes, 
due  credit  being  given  on  the  employment  record  for  such  attendance,  and 
liberal   rewards   made   for  excellence   of    record.     The   courses   embraced 

I  arithmetic,  commercial  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  shop    '    * 
ing,  plan -reading,   mechanical   drawing   and   a  graded  course  in 

I  Work  is  also  offered  in  English  for  foreigners  and  in  elementary  L.„..^ > 

'  for  colored  boys  and  men." 

With  the  foregoing  as  a  basis  one  may  expect  good  results  from  the  new 
system  of  training. — Nautical  Gaseltc,  15/f  I. 


PERSONNEL 

Retired  Navy  Officeks  Recalled  to  Service,— The  war  has  called  back 
into  active  service  nearly  500  retired  officers  of  the  navy,  and  138  former 
.  ofBcefs  who  resigned  in  past  years  to  enter  eivll  life  are  now  serving  in 
'  the  Fleet  Naval  Reserve. 

There  are  22  retired  rear  admirals,  18  commodores,  and  34  captains  on 
active  duty,  including  many  wha  have  held  important  commands  in  tlic 
Spanish-American  VVar,  on  service  in  Mexican  waters,  and  ifi  other  opcr- 
iations  of  the  navy.  Seventy-nine  retired  commanders  are  in  active  service. 
136  lieutenant  conimanders.  .10  lieutenants.  25  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  28 
lensigns,  and  many  others  in  various  other  grades.  One  retired  surgeon 
[general,  3  medical  inspectors,  6  medical  directors,  8  surgeons,  5  passed 
I  assistant  surgeons,  and  4  assistant  surgeons  are  on  active  service, 
[  Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Truman  H.  Newberry  has  been  com- 
Iwissioncd  lieutenant  commander,  the  highest  temporary  rank  that  coald  be 

fivcn  him  under  the  law,  and  is  now  in  command  of  the  Nevfti  Kc3>ervc 
orce  of  the  Third  District,  New  York.— Offiria/  Bulletin,  \7/l2. 
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Mek  for  Fly'ixg  Corps.— Eight  thousand  men  with  special  technical  train- 
ing arc  needed  by  the  navy  for  the  ground  personnel  of  the  Naval  Flying 
Corps,  Secretary  Daniels  has  authorized  the  enlistment  of  tliis  number,  and 
recruiting  officers  have  been  directed  to  begin  a  drive  to  get  the  men. 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  mechanicians  for  naval  aviation  for  the 
ratings  of  machinists*  mates,  carpenters'  mates,  quartermasters,  copper- 
smiths and  blacksmiths.  These  men  will  not  be  enlisted  for  pilot's  duties, 
but  will  receive  special  training  in  the  building,  handling,  repairing  and 
overhauling  of  the  na\^*s  aircraft.— ,V.  V.  Herald,  12/1. 

Thibty  Appointed  as  Assistant  Civil  Engineers  in  the  Navy. — Thirty 
candidates  who  passed  a  recent  examination  have  been  appointed  to  fill  lb 
vacancies  and  20  temporary  positions  in  the  grade  of  assistant  civil  engineer. 
United  States  Navy.  The  strength  of  the  Corps  of  Civil  Engineers,  for- 
merly composed  of  jo  civil  engineers  and  j6  assistant  civil  engineers,  is  now 
increased  to  q6. 

The  233  candidates  who  took  the  preliminary  examination  represented  65 
colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools,  coming  from  37  stales  and  from 
England,  Canada.  Russia,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  icrritory  of  Hawaii. 
Of  this  number,  80  passed  the  preliminary  examination  and  were  authorized 
to  appear  at  Washington,  D-  C,  for  the  final.  Out  of  the  73  repurting,  23 
fjuled  to  qualify  physically,  leaving  50  to  compete  in  the  written  examina- 
tion. Thirty  of  these,  representing  ig  colleges  and  coming  from  12  stales, 
qualified  in  this  final  test,  and  have  been  appointed  assistant  civil  engineers 
with  the  rank  of  heutenant  (junior  grade).— Oflidfl/  Bulletin,  14/1. 

Sixty  New  Officers  of  Engineering  Corp. — Some  60  new  officers  of 
the  naval  engineering  corps  arrived  at  the  Naval  Academy,  January  8,  for 
a  month's  intensive  training  along  that  and  other  military  lines. 

Admiral  Eberlc  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who  is  their  chief 
dunng  the  stay  of  these  young  officers  there,  made  a  short  address  to  them 
upon  their  arrival. 

Admiral  Eberle  outlined  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  instruction  while 
the  corps  is  in  training  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where  they  have  come  to 
receive  this  instruction,  and  gave  the  young  officers  some  good,  wholesome 
advice. 

The  new  engineer  corps,  numbering  60  officers,  is  quartered  in  Section  B, 
Temporary  Quarters  at  the  Naval  Academy. — Evnting  Gazette,  ii/l. 

New  Naval  Officers. — .^fter  not  quite  15  weeks'  intensive  training  in 
the  practical  side  of  naval  officering,  between  100  and  130  young  junior 
lieutenants,  who  a  few  months  ago  left  their  civil  vocations  at  the  call  of 
the  government,  were  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  The  young 
officers,  who  come  from  all  walks  of  life  and  almost  all  professions  and 
trades,  were  sent  immediately  to  ships  and  shore  stations  for  immediate 
^\x\}f, ^Baltimore  American,  lo/i. 

War  Speeds  GRADUATtoN  of  Mi  us  hip  men. — The  present  "first  *'  class  of 
midshipmen  is  to  be  graduated  on  June  6,  tgi8.  from  the  Naval  Academy, 
according  to  information  received  at  Annapolis.  December  29. 

Ordinarily  this  class  would  not  have  completed  its  course  until  June,  iQig, 
Wit  was  advanced  a  year  in  the  *'  speeding-uj*  *'  program  to  provide  officers 
for  the  service  made  necessary  by  expansion  due  to  the  war. 
.  A  class  was  graduated  June  18  last  and  another  last  February*. — Wdsk- 
^Hion  Star.  30/12, 

Naty  Officers  Warned, — In  order  that  domestic  affairs  may  not  intcr- 

w  with  the  attention  of  naval  officers  to  their  official  duties.  Secretary 
Daniels  has  forbidden  officers  establishing  their  families  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tlie  ships  on  which  they  are  serving.  The  prohibition  is  carried 
'"  *  general  order  which  says : 
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"The  attention  of  all  officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  is  directed  to 
the  fact  that,  due  to  the  very  large  number  of  vessels  to  be  commissioned 
in  the  near  future,  and  to  the  limited  number  of  officers  available,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  for  cver>^  officer  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  every  element  of  the  fleet  for  meeting  the  enemy. 

"  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  distraction  from  this  duty,  neither  officers 
nor  men  should  attempt  to  have  their  families  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  vessels  upon  which  tJicy  are  serving,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  fleet 
bases,  and  the  department  looks  with  decided  disapproval  upon  such  pro- 
cedure."—jV.  }'.  Times,  17/1. 

Increase  in  Number  of  Midshipmen  at  Ankapous  is  Urged. — 
Mr.  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy»  recommended  to-day  that  Congress 
increase  the  number  of  midshipmen  which  each  senator  and  representative 
may  appoint  to  the  Naval  Academy  from  three  to  hvc.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  need  for  more  naval  officers  in  a  letter  sent  by  Sccretanr 
Daniels  to  Speaker  Clark.  He  said  that  these  officers  ought  to  be  trained 
in  Annapolis,  "  the  school  which  Congress  has  provided  and  employed  for 
training  line  officers." 

In  addition  to  allowing  five  npi^ointments  to  each  senator  representative 
and  delegate  in  Congress,  the  bill  submitted  by  Secretary  Daniels  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  100  enlisted  men  to  the  Academy. — JV.  V,  Herald, 
12/1. 

Marine  Corps  Increase. — The  latest  unofficial  estimates  are  that  a 
marine  corps  of  75tOoo  men  will  be  required  within  the  next  year  to  meet 
all  naval  needs  and  i«»  maintain  a  division  of  marines  in  France.  Naturally, 
the  corps  is  waiting  anxiously  for  Major  General  George  Barnctt  to  appear 
before  the  naval  committees  of  Congress  and  explain  just  how  many  men 
arc  needed  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  corps  in  all  directions. 

If  the  navy  is  given  the  increase  of  78,000  men  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  if  the  marine  corps  is  increased  from  its 
present  30,000  by  only  one-fifth  of  the  navy  increase,  that  would  give  a  total 
marine  corps  of  45,600. 

The  marines  aspire  to  increase  their  representation  in  France  from  m 
brigade  to  a  complete  division,  including  artillery  and  auxiliary  troops,  A 
corps  of  45,600  would  not  be  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  this,  if  the 
needs  of  the  navy  for  the  services  of  marines  also  are  to  be  met. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  providing  replacement  troops  for  the  marine 
forces  that  may  be  sent  to  and  kept  in  France,  it  is  a  conservative  estimate 
that  a  corps  of  some  75,000  men  would  Ire  retjuired  to  maintain  a  division  in 
France  and  for  the  various  organizations  and  detachments  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  navy  for  a dvance4iase  service,  yards,  stations,  ships,  etc^ 

In  view  of  the  high  opinion  of  the  marine  corps  held  in  Congress,  it  will 

not  be  surprising  iif  authority  is  given  at  this  session  for  increase  of  the 

corps  to  75,000  men.     An  increase  especially  is  necessary,  aside  from  the 

immediate  needs,  in  order  that  the  excellent  training  facilities  of  the  corps, 

J  which  have  practically  completed  the  work  of  bringing  the  present  force  to 

high  state  of  efficiency  and  are  not  now  being  used  to  capacity,  may  Im? 
further  ntrhzed. — Washington  Post,  6/1. 

Navy  Likely  to  Man  alt.  Trade  Vesset^s.— The  manning  by  the  navy 
of  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  Stdtes, 
whether  such  vessels  are  used  as  transports,  supply  ships  or  cargo  carriers, 
seems  likely  as  a  result  of  a  conference  held  to-day  at  the  Navy  Department 
between  Mr,  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  Andrew  Furuseth.  representing  the  Seamen's 
Union, 

Little  has  h>een  written,  although  much  is  known  of  conditions  prevaiUiiK 
on  virtually  all  of  the  ships  manned  by  members  of  the  Seamen's  Unioiu 
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eonditions  which  not  only  have  retarded  the  operation  of  such  vessels  and 
dclayctl  thetn  in  transit,  hut  conduct  hy  men  of  the  crew*,  which  has  seriously 
jeopardized  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board 
such   vessels. 

The  Navy  Department  has  refused  positively  to  operate  vessels  which  arc 
oot  manned  exclusively  by  enlisted  men.  The  Shipping  Board  is  known  to 
favor  the  manning-  of  all  vessels  which  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Kavy  Dtf)artmcni  with  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  but  it  is  prevented 
from  carrying  this  arrangement  into  effect  by  an  agrcemejit  made  several 
months  ago  with  the  Seamen's  Union,  which  does  not  expire  until  next 
AtJgusl.— JV.  Y,  Herald,  28/12. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 

The  ApcfTHEOSis  of  the  Destroy  eh. — Only  a  few  months  before  the  war 
naval  opinion  was  disposed  to  anticipate  the  early  disappearance  of  the 
torpedo-boat  destroyer.    It  was  already  looked  upon  as  a  nondescript  tj'pe. 
which  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  was  fated  soon  to  be  superseded  by 
the  swift  submarine,  just  as  the  destroyer  itself  had  superseded  the  torpedo- 
gunboat  20  years  before.     But  this  view  has  not  been  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  the  war.    On  the  contrary,  for  all-round  utility  the  destroyer 
to-day  probably  holds  the  palm,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  every  one  of  the 
lielHgerent   sea'  powers  is  turning  out   vessels  of  this  type  as  rapidly  as 
possible.     Among  the   German   boats   reported   as   having  been   in  action 
during  the  present  year  were  several  bearing  numbers  which,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  would  have  belonged  to  destroyers  built  under  the  tgtg- 
ig20  program,  and  there  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  between  80  and 
loo  new  boats  have  been  added  to  the  Cicrman  fleet  since  1914.     So   far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  statements  made  in  ParHament  by  Admiralty 
representatives  leave  no  doubt  that  destroyer  construction  has  occupied, 
and   still  occupies,  a  leading:  place   in  our  naval  shipbuilding  policy,  and 
it  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  many  new  destroyer  names,  such  a^ 
the  Mary  Rose  and  Stron^bow — lost  in  the  recent  convoy  attack   in  the 
North  Sea — have  been  mentioned  in  the  official  communiques.    The  Jutland 
battle  dispatches  also  specified  several  destroyers  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  pre-war  navy  lists.     The  truth  is   that  the  destroyer  bridges  an  im- 
portant  ffap   in    the   modern    naval   org^anization.     It   comes   between   the 
submarine  and  the  light  cruiser,  and  it  has  certain  qualities  which  neither 
of  these  possess  at  present,  nor  are  likely  to  possess  in  the  near  future. 
Compared  with  the  submarine,  it  has  ihe  advantage  of  superior  mobility, 
and,  in  certain  ciraimstances»  of  greater  offensive  power.     From  the  last- 
named  t]ualit>'  arises,  we  believe,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  submarines 
sunk  by   destroyer   attack    is   considerably   in    excess   of   the  number   of 
destroyers  lost  through  submarine  attack.    To  heavier  surface  ships,  such 
35  battleships   and   cruisers,   the   submarine    may  be   a   more    formidable 
menace  than  the  destroyer,  but  that  it  is  remains  yet  to  be  proved.     Even 
50,  however,  the  submarine  menace  itself  has  given  the  destroyer  a  new 
lease  of  life,  for  the  heavy  ships  now  rely  mainly  on  the  destroyer  to  defend 
tbem  from  underwater  attack. 

Taking  the  characteristics  of  the  destroyers  built  by  the  principal  naval 

powers  immediately  before  the  war.  we   find  a  cerlahi   similarity  in   the 

'"am  features,  which  suggests  the  evolution  of  a  universal  design.    There 

*^ere  notable  exceptions*  it  is  true,  but  the  tendency  on   the  whole  was 

oivafdj  a  uniform  standard.     The  displacement  averaged   1000  toiK,   the 

P^'^d  ranged  from  2Ql^  to  35  knots,  and  the  armament  generally  included 

r^^^t-al  guns   of   at   least  4-inch   caliber,   besides   torpedo   tubes.      In   the 

inor  details  there  was  more  divergence,  especially  in  armament,      f  he 

''*tish  practice  was   to   strengthen   artillery   power,    while   the   Germans 

jPP^^^r  to  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  torpedo,  and  their  latest  pre-war 

^*^s  CJUTied  six  tubes,  but  only  a  couple  of  low- velocity  guns.     In  the 
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United  States  an  effort  was  made  to  combine  both  offensive  elements  in 
the  highest  dejeree,  and  the  1914  destroyers  carry  no  less  than  12  torpedo 
tubes,  in  addition  to  four  4-inch  guns.  The  French  boats  of  the  Bouclier 
class,  launched  in  1910  and  onward,  represented  something  of  a  compro- 
mise both  in  displacement  and  armament,  for  the  units  of  this  class  varj' 
from  690  to  Qoo  tons,  and  arc  equipped  with  two  4-inch  and  four  9-poundcr 
guns,  and  four  tubes.  Some  of  them  attained  what  were  then  regarded 
as  ejctremcly  high  speeds,  the  nameship  of  the  class  having  made  354 
knots  on  the  measured  mile,  ftalian  constructors,  follow^ing,  as  usual,  a 
line  of  their  ow*n,  built  several  remarkable  vessels,  which  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow the  fusion  of  the  destroyer  with  the  light  cruiser.  From  the 
Indomito  class  of  191 1  they  proceeded  to  the  Carlo  Afirabello  group*  jump- 
ing from  700  tons  to  1500,  but  reducing  the  speed  from  35  to  32  knots. 
All  the  later  Italian  boats  were  heavily  armed,  mounting  at  least  one  4.7- 
inch  gun,  though  the  number  of  tubes  rarely  exceeded  three,  Russia  had 
adopted  the  Xovik  as  the  model  for  all  her  new  destroyers,  and  had  36 
boats  of  this  class  under  construction  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Xovik 
was  338  feet  in  length,  displaced  1260  tons,  and  w^ith  engines  of  40,2CX) 
horsepower  had  developed  the  remarkable  speed  of  37.3  knots.  Her  arma- 
ment consisted  of  four  4.1 -inch  Q.  K..  several  lighter  guns,  and  six  torpedo 
tubes  mounted  in  pairs.  Judging  by  these  details  she  v/as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  destroyers  in  existence,  and  her  large  capacity  for  oil  fuel 
gave  her  a  very  wide  radius  of  action.  Among  the  lesser  powers  Chili 
was  foremost  in  developing  the  destroyer.  In  T910  she  ordered  from 
British  yards  a  group  of  boats  which,  although  classified  as  destroyers. 
were  in  many  respects  more  akin  to  light  cruisers.  They  displaced  1430 
tons,  and  had  machinery  intended  to  realize  32  knots.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  six  4-inch  guns,  with  three  torpedo  tubes.  Both  the  exceptionally 
high  frcel>oard  and  the  roomy  accommodation  for  the  crew  made  them 
very  seaworthy  and  habitable  vessels,  while  the  fuel  capacity  of  500  tons 
was  sufficient  for  a  cruise  of  several  thousand  miles.  Thus  in  armament, 
sea-keeping  qualities,  and  radius  they  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
average  third-class  cruiser  and  had  the  additional  advantage  of  extremely 
high  speed.  Turbine  machinery  and  oil  fuel  are  the  factors  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  striking  development  of  the  destroyer  type  in  recent 
years.  Great  displacement  is  no  longer  essential  to  the  attainment  of  high 
velocity,  nor  docs  the  maintenance  of  maximum  speed  entail  any  par- 
ticular hardship  on  the  firemen  or  engineers.  The  fact  that  displacement 
has  increased  is  principally  due  to  the  desire  to  mount  a  more  powerful 
armament  and  to  obtain  better  nautical  qualities.  But  it  has  been  shown 
that  all  these  desiderata  may  be  comprised  in  a  vessel  of  not  more  than 
1000  tons,  and  when  the  records  of  the  war  become  available,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work  was  performed  by  the 
destroyer  of  moderate  tonnage.  Vessels  of  this  type  have  been  largely 
used  for  patrol  and  convoy  duty*  in  place  of  the  more  costly  but  equally 
vulnerable  light  cruiser,  and  they  are  simply  invaluable  for  anti-submarine 
work.  According  to  the  American  Naval  Secretary,  '*they  are  the  one 
thing  that  a  submarine  fears." 

Without  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  that  has  occurred  at  sea  during  the 
war,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  any  certainty  the  lines  of  future 
naval  development.  But,  with  this  reservation,  we  venture  to  assert  that 
the  destroyer  is  assured  of  a  prominent  place  in  the  category  of  navi 
weapons  for  a  good  many  years  yet.  more  especially  as,  for  the  time  bem 
at  least,  it  is  the  most  effective  antidote  to  the  stibmarinc.  That  undcin 
water  craft  will  steadily  grow  in  efticiency  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  yean 
must  elapse  before  they  can  compete  with  the  destroyer  in  speed  and  ' 
ness,  and  until  that  happens  the  latter  will  retain  its  high  tactical  value 
both  for  ordinary  patrol  duty  and  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the 
submarine.  The  battle  of  Jutland  showed,  moreover,  that  the  flestroy* 
is  still  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  potent  weapon  against  the  capital   iht] 
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Throogfaont  that  engagement  no  ship  on  either  side  fell  a  victim  to  attack 
by  sabmarines,  but  several  German  ships  were  sunk  by  destroyers.  As 
the  satellite  of  a  battle  squadron  the  destroyer  is  able  to  perform  a  variety 
of  useful  services.  It  can  blind  and  confuse  the  enemy's  gunners  by 
throwing  a  pall  of  smoke  over  the  target,  it  is  ready  at  all  times  to  beat 
off  torpedo  attack  either  from  below  or  on  the  surface,  or  itself  to  dash 
in  against  the  enemy's  swiftly-moving  line  and  assail  him  with  torpedoes. 
The  sntnnarine  as  yet  can  do  none  of  these  things.  Although  exact  figures 
are  not  available,  we  believe  the  modern  destroyer  costs  no  more  than  the 
modem  submarine,  but  whereas  the  military  value  of  the  latter  is  very 
restricted,  that  of  the  destroyer  is  almost  unlimited.  As  we  have  observed, 
therefore,  the  destroyer,  so  far  from  having  outlived  its  usefulness,  has 
established  itself  more  firmly  than  ever  as  an  indispensable  unit  of  the 
naval  organization,  and  seems  certain  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  distinct  type 
for  a  long  time  to  come.— Engineer,  7/12. 
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Three  Lost  on  Navy  Tug. — ^Threc  men  were  fatallv  and  a  fourth  seri- 
ously injured  in  the  fuel-oil  fire  on  a  na\'y  tug  at  an  Atlantic  port  yesterday, 
the  Navy  Department  announced  tonight. — Baltimore  Sun,  16/12. 

Customs  on  Parcels  to  Naval  Force  in  England.— The  British  Board 
of  Customs  announces  that  gift  parcels  containing  dutiable  goods  may  be 
delivered  free  of  duty  when  intended  for  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  the  United  Kingdom,  provided  they  are  for  delivery  on 
hoard  ship  in  .which  addressee  is  serving.  When  intended  for  members 
of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  United  Kingdom,  parcels  should  be 
addressed  to  regimental  address  of  recipient ;  when  intended  for  soldiers  of 
American  nationality  in  British  or  Canadian  armies  or  for  American  medi- 
cal officers  serving  in  British  military  or  base  hospitals,  parcels  should  be 
addressed  in  care  of  Committee  for  American  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  154  New  Bond  Street.  London,  which  committee  will 
verify  right  of  addressee  to  duty-free  concession  and  arrange  for  delivery 
of  parcels.  Dutiable  goods  must  be  specifically  described  as  tobacco,  cigar- 
ettes, chocolate,  etc  The  foregoing  relates  solely  to  dutiable  goods 
imported  by  parcels  post—Shipping,  22/12. 

The  Dreadnought  "Texas"  Wins  Gunnkry  Laurels. — The  dread- 
nought Texas  established  the  highest  record  for  gunnery  practice  last  year, 
the  Navy  Department  announced  to-day,  and  will  receive  the  Knox  trophy, 
which  is  awarded  annually  to  battleships  scoring  the  highest  number  of 
points. 

Captain  Victor  Blue,  who  commanded  the  Texas  during  the  practice 
"maneuvers,  has  been  ordered  to  Boston  to  receive  the  trophy  from  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. — N.  Y.  Herald,  15/1. 

United  States  to  Control  M.\nil.\  Hemp. — The  government  has 
announced  its  intention  to  take  action  looking  to  the  control  of  the  purchase 
Md  distribution  of  manila  hemp.  It  is  expected  in  the  next  few  days 
details  of  the  plan  will  \\t  announced. — Official  Bulletin.  lo/i. 

.  Six  Seamen  Killed:  Three  Hirt. — Six  men  were  killed  and  three  in- 
jured on  the  U.  S.  S.  Michigan  when  the  ship  was  caught  in  a  heavy  gale 
at  sea,  it  was  officially  announced  to-day. 

The  men  were  killed  and  injured  by  the  fallin«  of  a  cage  mast,  the  first 
accident  of  its  kind  in  the  navy. — Evcniuo  Star,  7/1. 
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WiNTtR  Clothes.— Paymaster  General  McGowan  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee  samples  of  winter  c!othing  and  boots  and  gave  positive  assurance 
that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  these  articles  on  hand.  Surgeon  General 
Braisted  told  the  committee  tnat  the  average  health  conditions  in  the  navy 
were  better  than  the  average  health  of  men  in  civil  life. — Official  ButUHn, 
12/1. 

Medals  of  Hojjor.— Urge  your  member  of  Cpngress  to  vote  favorably 
upon  a  resolution  permitting  American  soldiers  and  sailors  to  receive  frorn 
the  allied  governments  medals  of  honor  awarded  them  for  their  brave  anf| 
splendid  work  in  this  war. 

At  least  a  dozen  such  medals  awarded  by  ihc  British  Government  to 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  naval  forces  operating  under  Vice  Admiral  Sims 
are  now  being  held  by  the  State  Department.  But  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbids  their  accepting  any  medal  or  other  recognition  of 
service  from  a  foreign  government,  except  upon  the  express  consent  of 
[Congress, 

Obviously  this  is  a  time  when  Congress  should  grant  such  a  permission. 
It  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  international  courtesy,  barmonij^e  with  the  re- 
lationship now  existing  between   this  government  and  the  allied  govcrn- 
k^ents  to  refuse  them  the  right  to  make  appropriate  acknowledgment  of 
'American  services  in  the  common  cause. 

The  Navy  Lcngue  believes  also  that  the  government  sliould  make  known 

the  names  and  the  deeds  of  these  men  cited  for  bravcrv^  by  our  Allies.     As 

L history  is  hut  the  shadow  of  great  men,  patriotism  is  largely  a  reflection 

Kfrom  the  deeds  of  brave  men.     We  need  this  inspiration  of  the  acts  of 

*  these  men  to  give  us  the  will  to  win.— 5<'o  Power,  January,  1918. 

Navy  Oil  Bill  is. — A  bill  prepared  by  the  Navy  Department  to  author- 
ize the  government  to  take  pnsscssion  cither  by  contract,  lease  or  other- 

[wisc,  upon  the  issuance  of  an  executive  order,  of  all  oil  land  set  aside  us 
naval  reserves  in  California  or  Wyoming,  was  to-day  introduced  by  Senator 

^Swanson,  of  the  Naval  Committee.— 5fl/r*wor/  American,  12/1. 

AMBMirANS  Finish  Work  on  Hayti  Military  Road. — The  military  road 
I  between  Port  au  Prince  and  Cape  Haitien,  built  by  the  gettdarmene  under 
|the  direction  of  the  American  army  of  occupation,  has  been  Rnishd. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Butler,  commanding  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
in  charire  of  the  wrtrk,  made  the  first  journey  over  the  highway  in  an  anto* 
mobile  at  the  head  of  a  gay  procession  to-day. 

The  occasion  was  a  holiday,  the  people  highly  appreciating  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Americans  and  thus  successfully  compleled.^ — -V.  Y. 
Herald,  21/12. 

Passes  Bill  to  Pkotkct  MvsTERrous  Invintion, — The  House  bill  for 
patent  protection  of  **  Garabed^"  a  mysterious  invention*  said  to  be  a 
source  of  limitless  energy,  was  passed  to-day  by  the  Senate.  It  now  goes 
to  President  Wilson.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session  the  President  gave 
the  bill  a  docket  veto.  Garabed  T.  K.  Giragossian,  a  Boston  Armenian. 
ris  Ihc  inventor.  He  declined  to  reveal  his  secret  fully  until  Congress 
[protected  it,  and  made  such  satisfactory  explanations  to  the  Patents  Com- 
mittee that  they  recommended  passage  of  the  bill— ,V.  Y,  Herald,  17/1. 
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CuKRENT  History.  January.— Sinking  a  Battleship  in  Trieste  Harbor, 
by  Percival  Gibbon, 

Flying.  December^— Can  History  Tell  Us  How  to  Win  a  Decisive 
Battle?  by  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A,  Fiske. 

The  Navy.  December. — Pages  from  the  Log  of  the  Raider  Moetve 
(extracts  from  the  commander's  diary),  by  //.  VV,  Hitchcock. 

American  Journal  of  International  Law.  October. — Diplomatic  Mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  Russia  (Addresses  by  Mr.  Root  and  the 
Russian  Foreign  Minister).  A  Unique  International  Problem  (Spitz- 
bcrgen),  by  Robert  Lansing.  An  Economic  War  after  the  War,  by  John 
Bates  Clark.  Violation  of  Treaties,  by  Denys  P.  Myers.  The  American 
Attitude  toward  Captures  at  Sea,  by  H.  C.  Quigley.  International  Rela- 
tions of  Japan,  China,  and  the  United  States  (editorial),  by  James  Brown 
Scott. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Fortnightly  Review.  December. — The  American  Embargo,  by  James  D. 
Whelpley. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  December. — The  Invasion  of  Italy 
and  the  Classic  Strategy  of  Prussia,  by  Sidney  Low.  The  Pacifist  Peril,  by 
/.  C  de  Chassaigne.  The  Story  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  by  Sir  Francis 
Piggott. 

ITALY 
Revista  Marittima.     September. — Tactics  and  Naval  Artillery  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,  by  Captain  Silvio  Salsa, 
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STRATEGY 

Alued  Naval  Council  Formed.— Secretary  Daniels  has  given  out  the 
^llowing  announcement,  cabled  by  Admiral  Benson,  regarding  the  Allied 
Naval  Conference  held  in  Paris  November  29  and  30,  and  the  agreement 
^0  establish  an  allied  naval  council : 

The  conference  held  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  at  Paris,  November  29 
J*id  30,  presided  over  by  Monsieur  Leygues,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  the 
following  delegates  being  present : 

For  France,  M.  Jules  Cels,  sous-secretaire  d'Etat  de  la  Marine;  Vice 
Admiral  Dc  Bon,  chief  of  the  general  staff. 

For  England,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Admiral 
Sir  John  Jcllicoe,  First  Sea  Lord. 

For  the  United  States,  Admiral  Benson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ppcrations;  Vice  Admiral  Sims,  commanding  the  American  naval  forces 
*n  European  waters. 

For  Italy,  Vice  Admiral  Cusani  Visconti,  sous-chef  d'Etat-major  general. 

For  Japan,  Rear  Admiral  Funakoshi. 

The  Naval  Allied  Council. — It  has  been  decided  to  create  a  naval  allied 
council  in  order  to  insure  the  closest  touch  and  complete  cooperation 
D*twccn  the  allied  fleets.  The  task  of  the  council  will  be  to  watch  over  the 
general  conduct  of  the  naval  war  and  to  insure  coordination  of  effort  at 
*J*  as  well  as  the  development  of  all  scientific  operations  connected  with 
*e  conduct  of  the  war.  The  council  will  make  all  the  necessary  recom- 
P»endations  to  enable  the  governments  to  make  decisions.  It  will  keep 
itself  informed  as  to  the  execution  of  plans  decided  upon.  The  members 
of  the  council  will  report  to  their  respective  governments  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  individual  responsibility  of  the  chiefs  of  staff,  and  of 
^"c  commander-in-chief  at  sea,  toward  their  governments  as  regards  op- 
erations and,  as  well  as  the  strategical  and  tactical  disposition  of  the 
forces  placed   under  their   command,   remains  unchanged.     It  has  been 
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decided  that  the  council  should  consist  of  the  ministers  of  marine  of  the 
nations  represented  and  of  the  chiefs  of  naval  staffs. 

As  the  meetings  of  the  council  will  of  necessity  be  held  in  Europe 
chiefs  of  the  general  naval  staffs  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  will 
represented  by  flag  officers  nominated  by  their  respective  government 
The  allied  naval  council  will  be  provided  with  a  permanent  secrctaryJ 
etc.,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  collect  and  collate  alt  necessary  infor^ 
mation,  etc.  The  council  will  tnect  as  often  as  may  he  thought  necessar; 
under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  of  rnarine  of  the  country  itt  whic 
the  meeting  is  held.  The  various  admiralties  will  furnish  the  council  witi 
the  information  which  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  carried  out.- 
(Mciat  Bultetin,  15/12. 

Why  Germany  Drovk  at  Italy, — A  twofold  object  seems  to  have  mov< 
the  Germans  in  their  thrust  upon  Italy,  one  expresseil  and  one  conceale 
The  open   reason  given   was   the  punishment  of   Italy    for  her  defects 
from  the  Triple  Alliance  and  as  a  demonstration  of  Teutonic  might  whic 
should  move  us  to  seek  peace.     The  unavowed  object^which  the  censo 
carelessly  allowed  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  ZeitunA 
to  let  slip—was  the  heartening  of  Austria-Hungary,  which,  we  are  told_. 
was  anxious  for  peace  at  any  price  whatever.    The  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
says : 

"The  recent  victories  on  the  Italian  front  have  destroyed  the  hopes 
Austrian  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price  and  the  small  part>'  of  pacifis 
in  Hungary  who  are  really  working  for  the  Kntcnte.  Nobody  says  an 
more  that  Austria-Hungary's  war  is  really  at  an  end.  The  populatio 
knows  and  feels  it  a  matter  of  honor  to  return  the  military  assistant 
rendered  by  Germany/* 

Turning  to  the  '*  punishment ''  phase,  we   find  tlic  Kolnische  Zeiiun 
writing : 

"  German  fists  and  German  shells  arc  up  and  at  it,  to  wreak  bitt 
vengeance  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  suffered,  while  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  forces  are  paying  out  the  wicked  robber  and  teaching  him 
not  to  stretch  out  his  hand  a  second  time  after  foreign  peoples  and  foreign 
soiL  The  grievous  sacrifices  to  which  the  two  central  powers  have  had 
to  submit,  and  the  augmentation  of  their  troubles  by  the  Italian  desertion, 
justify  the  satisfaction  which  is  to-day  felt  everywhere  in  German  lands 
at  the  collapse  of  the  Italian  house  of  cards, 

**  Italy  ought  to  have  begun  by  building  schools  and  teaching  her  people 
to  read  and  write,  in  order  to  be  able  to  guide  them  by  the  road  of  natioua 
culture  and  work  to  comfort  and  prosperity,  instead  of  pursuing  a  wind 
Machtpolitik,  and  trying  to  enrich  herself  in  bad  company  and  by  unwor 
means/'— Lt/^ary  Digest,  15/12.  "" 

Tkuth  on  War  Conditions,— IF Aa#  America  Must  Do  to  HHn 
ll^ar. — By  Representative  Tinkham, 

I — Concentrate  all  possible  efforts  on  ihc  manufacture  of  a  huge 
tonnage. 

2 — Send  wheat  and  corn  to  Italy  to  prevent  revolution. 

3 — Contribute  a  large  and  splendidly  equipped  air  service. 

4 — Send  to  American  bases  in  France  a  greatly  increased  amount 
general  supplies. 

The  unvarnished  truth  was  told  to-day  in  the  House  by  Representativ 
George    Holden   Tinkham  of   Massachusetts,   with   the   hope   th«t  it   will 
awaken  the  War  and  Navy  Department  otficials  and  the  pubhc  generalljr 
to  a  rcnliJtation  that  big  action  must  be  tkken  now  to  hold  the  world 
for  democracy," 

In  telling  his  opinions  regarding  what  conditions  arc  and  what  should  ^ 
done  at  once  to  relieve  them,  Representative  Tinkham  said : 
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"It  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  address  the  House  upon  my  return  from 
war-torn  Europe  and  to  submit  to  it  some  conclusions  and  impart  informa- 
lion  which  1  hope  will  be  of  some  value, 

"  My  information  has  been  gathered  from  many  sources— from  personal 
obscrvatiorts  and  from  conversations  with  men  of  various  nationalities  in 
military,  naval,  diplomatic,  political  and  other  employment. 

**  America  wants  the  truth  and  it  is  vital  that  America  have  the  truth. 
The  picture  of  the  military  situation  in  Europe  as  reproduced  in  America 
is  of tcti  not  true,  particularly  in  relation  to  America's  military  eflforts  there 
and  the  conditions  in  Germany.  The  truth  in  Europe,  where  America  is 
to  play  her  great  and  victorious  part,  is  that  to-day  the  central  powers 
have  achieved  all  of  their  greater  military  objectives^  with  the  e.xception 
of  tilt'  taking  of  Paris,  the  attempt  to  take  Verdun  being  part  of  that 
iwjfpose. 

"  Autocrac>'  in  Europe  has  democracy  by  the  throat  and  is  strangling  it. 
The  reasons  for  the  success  of  autocracy  are  that  autocracy'  is  organized, 
deals  more  in  deeds  than  in  rhetoric,  and  modern  autocracies  are  mascu- 
line and  not  feminine.  Democracy  to  be  successful  in  this  the  greatest 
struggle  in  arms  of  all  timers  must  organize  better  than  autocracy,  drop 
rhetoric  for  deeds  and  become  masculine. 

Conditions  in  f ranee  and  En ^ hud.—'*  I  found  the  French  soldiers  and 
people  courageous  and  unwavering  in  their  dauntless  loyalty.  There  is  no 
avoiding  the  truth,  however,  that  France  is  war-worn  and  has  passed  her 
meridian  in  man  power  and  effort.  She  has  plenty  of  food»  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wheat  and  sugar.  She  has  excellent  military  and  political  leader- 
ship, 

**I  found  England's  war  efforts  splendidly  organized  and  her  equipment- 
complete.  The  English  army  is  cheerful  and  confident.  Large  losses,  such 
a*  300,000  men  in  the  last  two  months,  I  have  heard  criticized  as  unneces- 
sarj'*  The  truth,  however,  is  that  England  is  at  the  height  of  her  power, 
t»wt  it  is  a  height  which  she  can  maintain,  undoubtedly  for  one  or  more 
years.  Under  these  circumstances,  after  three  years  of  fighting,  it  seems 
impossible  for  France  and  England  to  obtain  a  military  decision,  and 
Ffsmce  and  England  frankly  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  colossal 
effort  on  the  part  of  America. 

/"Much  evidence  shows  that,  although  Germany  is  very  short  of  food, 
?he  is  not  starving,  and  that  the  food  situation  in  Germany  is  not  as  bad 
m  some  essential  particulars  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  There  is  also  much  evi- 
"«ice  that  Germany  to-day  has  a  larger  number  of  men  under  arms  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  war,  although  their  quality  is  not  as  good  as 
tormcrly.  The  real  social  and  political  conditions  in  Germany  are  not 
"JUch  known,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  there  will  be  a  revolution  until 
»»tCT  the  war. 

,  "Tile  results  in  France  of  American  efforts  up  to  the  first  of  December, 
"^  a  strictly  military  way,  have  been  practically  negligible.  The  number  of 
*^cn  there  is  much  smaller  than  the  American  public  believes:  and  al- 
though fo»^d  and  clothing  were  good  in  amount  and  quality,  the  lack  of 
^^^ral  supplies  has  a  most  demoralizing  effect  upon  all  preparations  and 
snorts,  I  am  not  speaking  of  American  artillery,  aeroplanes,  machine 
R^ns  and  ammunition,  about  which  the  American  public  now  knows,  hut 
'^f  such  supplies  as  auto  trucks,  machinery,  tools,  wood,  nails,  camp  kitchens 
3nd  many  other  absolutely  essential  things. 

I  saw  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  France  being  cut  for  lumber.  Modern 
^"^J"  cannot  be  carried  on  without  lumber  in  large  amounts,  yet  there  was 
W  sufficient  lumber  to  be  used  by  the  French  and  English  troops  in 
rrance  It  is  my  fi.xed  opinion  that  the  sending  of  more  American  troops 
^l.-S^*  adequate  general  supplies  will  be  a  disastrous  blunder, 

,  The  situation  in  Italy  on  the  economic  side  is  very  perilous.  All  of 
'JJ*  people  north  of  Rome  live  on  wheat  and  corn  meal,  and  on  the  ist  of 
^ccmber  there  were  only  three  months*  supplies  on  hand.   Unless  America 
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is  able  to  suiiply  wheat  and  corn  meal  to  Italy  in  sufficient  quantities  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  a  revolution  such  as  occurred  in  Russia  will  not  be 
unlikely. 

"  The  submarine  situation  is  much  more  acute  than  the  people  arc  al- 
lowed to  believe.  The  total  allied  tonnage  sunk  per  month  which  is  not 
totaled  for  publicatJun  exceeds  the  new  tonnage  launched,  and  this  has 
been  so  for  many  months,  and  will  exceed  the  new  tonnage  launched  until 
July  I.  even  if  the  plans  of  the  allied  governments  are  all  carried  through 
successfully.  The  Mediterranean  is  practically  controlled  by  the  sub- 
marines and  the  number  of  submarines  and  their  efficiency  seem  to  be 
increasiuR.  although  the  American  and  British  efforts  against  the  sub- 
marines iiave  been  crowned  with  much  success. 

One  Supreme  Commander  Needed, — "  It  is  thought  by  those  best  in- 
formed on  mihtary  matters  that  a  supreme  commander  of  all  military  ef- 
forts of  the  Allies  should  he  chosen  and  given  full  power  and  authority. 

"The  best  informed  men  in  France  and  England  believe  a  decisive  mili- 
tary decision  cannot  be  reached  before  1919  or  IQjZo,  when  America  will  be 
able  to  contribute  her  real  military  strength, 

A  War  of  Transportation. ^^'  The  war  for  America  is  a  war  of  trans- 
portation, and  America  should  concentrate  all  possible  effort  on  the  manu- 
facture of  a  huge  ocean  tonnage.  Wheat  and  corn  should  be  immediately 
sent  to  Italy  to  prevent  a  revolution;  America  should  contribute  a  large 
and  splendidly  equipped  air  service,  and  America  should  at  once  send  to 
American  bases  in  France  a  very  much  increased  amount  of  general 
supplies. 

**  The  winning  of  the  war  rests  completely  in  the  hands  of  America,  in 

k   her  forests,  her  furnaces,  her   farms,  her  men.  her  energy  and  her  will 

This  war,  cost  w^hat  it  may,  in  blood  or  treasure,  strength^  and  sacrifice, 

must  be  won   for  America's  honor  and  America's   iuixxre J*— Washington 

Evening  Star,  17/r. 

The  Inertia  of  Moderh  WAit^The  inexorable  law  of  inertia,  operating 
on  the  vast  machinery  of  this  war,  forbids  a  decisive  victory  between 
armies  that  are  equal,  or  even  approximately  equal,  in  numbers,  muni- 
tionment,  morale  and  leadership,  A  dozen  battles  have  been  fought  since 
August,  191 4»  all  of  which  were  greater  than  any  recorded  in  history,  and 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  absolutely  decisive  in  any  era  but  our 
own. 

Nobody  seems  to  have  foreseen  this — not  even  the  nation  which  for  40 
years  past  has  dreamed  of  war  conquests,  and  made  the  military  subju- 
gation of  other  races  the  great  goal  of  its  national  life.  For  we  find  in  a 
book  on  the  lessons  of  the  war  recently  written  by  a  distinguished  German 
general^  the  astonishing  confession  that  no  absolutely  decisive  battle  can 
be  fought  between  equal  and  well-entrenched  national  armies,  such  as 
those  now  confronting  each  other  on  the  western  front. 

Although  this  writer  does  not  give  us  the  reasons  for  his  belief,  they 
are  not  far  to  seek.    It  is  the  law  of  inertia  applied  to  the  cnorn  i,v 

of  a  modern  army  that  has  pinned  it  fast,  and  put  a  heavy  divi  n 

such  shrewd,  elastic  and  ever-daring  strategy  as  that  of  the  great  .^^i^jt^mvi'Ik 
and  such  lightning-like  tactics  as  those  of  the  veteran  army  that  fought 
under  him. 

This  is  a  war  of  artillery— heavy,  semi-mobile  artillery.  In  Napoleon's 
day  artillery  (light  held  artillery),  was  an  adjunct  of  the  infantry;  to-day 
infantry  is  an  adjunct  of  the  artillery.  The  heavy  artillery  (6'inch  to 
12-inch)  obliterates  the  enemy's  defences:  this  done,  the  infantry  tmkei 
possession.  No  fnrther  advance  can  be  made  until  the  inertia  of  the  huge 
*Biass  of  guns,  shells,  ammunition  dumps,  railroad  yards,  tracks,  machine 
thops.  etc.,  has  been  labor iitusly  overcome  by  ceaseless,  herculean  pres- 
sure, exerted  for  days,  w*eeks  and  months.  Finally  when  the  full  mo* 
mentum  has  been  attained  it  is  expressed  in  days  of  "  hurricane  '*  bom- 
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bardmcnts.  Then  the  infantry  can  go  forward — and  they  must  only  go 
so  far. 

Woe  to  that  army  which  disregards  this  law  of  inertia.  The  British 
forgot  or  disregarded  it  at  Cambrai.  They  moved  far  beyond  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  their  heavy  artillery — and  paid  the  price.  Not  until  they 
swung  back  within  its  shelter  could  they  stand.  When  the  tanks  swept 
through  the  Hindenburg  line,  it  looked  as  though  a  modern  line  could 
be  permanently  broken.  So  on  they  went,  **  horse,  foot,  and  artillery," 
leaving  the  heavy  stuflF  to  come  on  at  its  leisure. 

The  British  heavy  artillery  will  ultimately  take  Cambrai  and  the  infantry 
will  consolidate  and  hold  the  position ;  but  we  think  this  recent  venture 
will  be  the  last  attempt  to  introduce  on  the  western  front  the  open  fighting 
of  earlier  wars.    It  simply  cannot  be  done. 

It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  a  preponderance  of  heavy  artillery  at  once 
makes  victory  possible  and  a  decision  impossible.  It  was  an  enormous 
preponderance  of  heavy  artillery  that  enabled  the  Germans  to  break 
through  the  Russian  lines  at  the  Dunajec.  It  was  the  inertia  of  this  artillery 
that  prevented  the  victors  from  splitting  up,  encircling  and  capturing  the 
Russian  Armies — and  so  rendered  the  result  indecisive. 

The  war  will  be  won  by  the  decimation  of  the  German  Armies  in  situ, 
by  the  allied  preponderance  of  artillery.  Even  though  they  seek  to  save 
their  diminishing  man-power  by  remaining  on  the  defensive — ^they  must 
hold  their  lines,  and  in  so  doing  must  be  subject  to  an  overwhelming 
shell-fire  attack  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

We  oin  make  no  more  important  contribution  to  the  allied  cause  than 
to  mobilize  every  possible  forge,  factory  and  machine  shop  for  turning 
out  artillery  of  heavy  caliber. — Scientific  American,  29/12. 

Germany  Plans  Aerial  Warfare  on  Great  Scale  to  Meet  U.  S. 
Fliers.— With  the  American  Army  in  France,  Friday,  January  4. — Ger- 
many's plan  for  aerial  warfare  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  it  is 
indicated  in  documents  taken  from  enemy  prisoners,  are  founded  upon 
published  statements  regarding  the  aerial  warfare  plans  of  the  United 
States.  Information  to  this  effect  has  reached  the  American  expeditionary 
forces. 

It  is  indicated  that  the  Germans,  believing  that  America  intended  putting 
machines  by  the  tens  of  thousands  into  the  battle  arena,  immediately 
enlarged  their  own  plans  in  the  expectations  of  offsetting  the  increased 
enemy  forces.  Just  when  the  enemy's  program  will  be  realized  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  information  obtained  in  captured  documents  is  regarded  by 
ranking  oflScers  as  making  it  extremelj^  desirable  for  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete development  of  American  air  service. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters  is  busy 
completing  arrangements  for  other  centers  than  Paris ;  here  the  personnel 
of  the  American  expeditionary  forces  can  go  when  they  are  given  leaves 
and  have  clean  and  healthy  amusements  such  as  movies,  baseball,  football, 
mountain  climbing  and  other  sports.  It  is  hoped  that  these  centers  will 
prove  substitutes  for  Paris,  as  permits  to  spend  leave  there  have  been 
suspended  to  all  officers  and  men  in  the  interests  of  temperance  and 
moTz\ity,—lVashington  Post,  6/1. 

Explains  U-boat  War.— The  British  Admiralty,  on  December  20,  sent  a 
statement  to  the  press  elucidating  some  remarks  made  in  the  House  of 
COTimons  a  week  before  by  the  First  Lord,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  on  the  losses 
suffered  in  the  U-boat  campaign  by  the  merchant  marine  of  the  Allies  and 
neutrals,  together  with  the  losses  inflicted  on  Teutonic  submarines.  Sir 
Eric  had  said : 

J-  The  demands  on  our  merchant  shipping  are  greater  than  ever. 

2-  The  submarine  menace  is  held,  but  not  yet  mastered. 

3-  Our  shipbuilding  is  not  yet  replacing  our  losses. 
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4.  I  deprecate  the  drawing  of  deductions  from  the  experience  of  any 
one  week  or  month,  be  it  good  or  bad.  It  is  upon  the  general  curve  of  all 
the  factors  that  we  must  base  our  conclusions. 

5.  The  downward  trend  of  mercantile  marine  losses,  both  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies,  has  continued  satisfactory  since  I  last  spoke  on  November  i. 


^HAR  jmt  SEPT  fsti.MM  j^u  smmc^ 
i?ft  Miff 

Quarter  Ended.     Losses  of  Merchant  Tonnage. 


JIAR  j\m  SIFT  Ptc^,M^  juifE  sen  o€C^ 
m&  1917 

Quarter  Ended.    German  Submarines  Sunk. 


6.  The  upward  curve  of  merchant  shipbuilding  has  also  continued  sat- 
isfactorily, and  this  curve  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained  in  an  upward 
direction. 

7.  The  upward  curve  of  the  destruction  of  enemy  submarines  has  con- 
tinued equally  satisfactorily. 

Subsequently  Washington  announced  that  the  average  rate  of  destruction 
of  U-boats  was  1.25  a  day,  or  about  38  a  month,  while  the  German  rate 
of  construction  was  .75  a  day,  or  about  23  a  month.  The  statement  of  the 
British  Admiralty  with  the  diagrams  above  which  accompanied  it  follows: 
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'*  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  First  Lord  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday,  the  ijth  inst,*  that  the  general  curves  of  merchant 
tonnage  sunk  by  enemy  action  and  of  German  submarines  sunk  are  satis- 
factory, it  has  been  thought  that  the  pubhc  woutd  be  interested  to  sec 
these  curves,  and  they  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  press  accordingly. 
"With  regard  to  the  upper  diagram,  the  height  of  the  enemy  subma- 
rine attack  upon  merchantmen  was  in  April,  1917,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  showing  the  '  peak/  since  when  the  curve  has 
steadily  fallen,  and  in  the  last  quarter  of  this  year  has  reached  the  same 
figure  as  in  the  last  quarter  of  igi6,  which  was  before  the  unrestricted 
submarine  attack  began. 

'*The  lower  diagram  shows  that  since  the  quarter  ended  September, 
t9i6,  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  number  of  submarines  sunk,  and 
although  for  the  last  quarter  of  1917  the  numlier  sunk  has  not  further  risen, 
i*  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  still  the  results  of  half  a  month  to 
add,  and  we  have  already  equaled  the  results  of  the  quarter  ended  Sep- 
lemher.  191 7, 

*"*  Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  diagrams, 
w-hich  explain  that  they  are  statistically  accurate  and  drawn  to  scale,  hut 
that  obviously  the  scale  is  not  the  same  in  both,  the  upper  being  for  ton- 
nage of  merchant  vessels  and  the  lower  for  the  number  of  submarines/' 

—.V,  y.  Times,  15/1. 

r    TJ-BOATS  Preying  Only  on  Sijow  Ships.— Commander  Bellairs  was  re- 

cently  quoted   as   saying  in   the   House   of    Commons   that,   according   lo 

American  figures,  of  merchant  ships  of  under  9  knots,  90  to  100  per  cent 

re  sunk  by  submarines;  of  9  and  10  knots,  70  per  cent;   12  knots,  50 

*   cent;  18  knots  and  above,  none.     The  Lusitania  was  the  only  vessel 

'f   liigh  speed  sunk.    Supplementing  this  information,  the  British  Admiralty 

Ports    that    of    the    British    tonnage    actually    sunk    in    September    and 

crtober,   about   one-eighth   only   consisted   of   ships   carrying    food,   over 

^e -third   of   ships   carrying   coal,   and   the   remainder   of    ships   carrying 

•  scellaneous  commodities,  ct  ships  saihng  outwards  in  ballast.     It  would 

*Pl><ar  from  this  that  only  the  slow-moving  cargo  boats  arc  succtimbing 

^^    Xj'boat  attacks.— A'<i«/iio/  Gasetie,  3/1, 

""lUE  State  of  Germany.— From  the  victory  of  the  Allies  at  the  Manic. 

*^t:  witnessed  the  first  close  cooperation  of  the  British  and  the  French 

nwmbers.  to  the  present  time  the  outcome  of  the  war  has  l>een  a  set- 

./*i   conclusion.     That  victory  that  absolutely  shattered  the  cardinal  point 

f'     Cierman  strategy,  namely,  to  reach  Paris  in  30  days  by  way  of  devas- 

*^^d  Belgium,  will  stand  out  in  history  as  marking  the  turn  of  the  tide 

^^inst  the  Germans,    They  staked  all  on  one  throw  after  it  was  seen  that 

^^land  could  not  l>e  prevailed  upon  to  permit  France  to  he  throttled. 

■viT^  that  cast  was  against  them.    Since  tbcn  the  war  from  the  German  side 

"a.s    been  a  stupendous  effort  to  stave  off  the  day  for  the  Allies  by  piling 

*^f*       an  unthinkable   war  equipment  and   marshaling   the  nation    itself   to 

f^*"*^^*.    And  every  day  the  gnm,  cold  and  unsentimental  British  blockade 

^m^t?    ^^^"  strangling  the  German  nation.    Never  for  a  moment  has  England 

^HP^^ie  a  distinction  between  the  German   Government  and  people  such  as 

^W[^^  important  for  the  Ignited  States  to  make  in  the  interest  of  democrati- 

^^P^^icn  of  the  German   Empire.     And   the  German   people   have   felt   the 

^f**l''*^ecze  until  their  tongues  literally  are  out  and  they  are  ravenous  for  food 

*"^  rabid  for  peace, 

I     A.  11  the  while  the  hard  ring  of  French  and  British  artillery  has  become 
barker  and  harder.     Penned  in  behind  the  lines,  that  are  the  real  lines 
*J^    invincibility  and  not  those  of  Hindenhurg,  the  Gerrnans  have  scurried 
^*^rri  point  to  point.     They  could  not  break  the  iron  ring  of  France  and 
^*^gUiid,    They  were  more  successful  with  that  of   Russia  through  chi- 
canery and  deceit,  through  fraud  and  corruption.    And  that  is  the  reason 
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y^'hy  the  British  premier,  Lloyd  George,  in  his  address  laid  at  the  doorj 
of  Russia  its  blood-guiltiness  and  declared  that  the  Russians  must  work" 
out  their  own  destiny, 

England  has  suffered  in  tnulti-thousands  of  killed.  France  has  suffered 
to  the  point  of  critical  sacrifice  because  of  the  defection  of  Russia.  Not 
the  Russia  of  Kerensky,  but  the  Russia  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  radical 
overthrowers  of  all  organized  5ociely  in  the  name  of  liberty.  As  the 
best  exponents  of  liberty  Russia  has  now  to  offer,  the  United  States  must 
look  beyond  them  to  Russia  itself.  It.  thereforCt  has  no  antagonisms  but 
friendships  to  proffer.  It  does  not.  it  will  not  and  it  cannot  regard  the 
Bolshevtki  as  presenting  the  best  program  of  democracy  for  Russia,  not 
to  say  the  world.  The  crude  internationalism  of  tlic  latter  has  saving 
features  that  in  time  will  lind  incorporation  in  the  general  democratic 
program  for  all  free  peoples. 

The  Germans  turned  to  their  submarines  for  the  victory  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  achieve  on  land.  Having  sought  to  carry  the  war  intc 
Egypt  and  to  seize  the  Seuz  Canal  and  to  split  the  British  Empire,  and 
failed,  they  turned  back  to  the  sea.  Beaten  in  the  west,  beaten  in  th^ 
east,  reaping  some  harvest  of  success  from  the  Russian  defection,  buC 
a  veritable  Pandora's  box  of  ills  as  well,  they  see  even  the  submarincl 
failing  them.  The  one  tragical  fruitage  of  the  submarine  warfare  for 
Germany  was  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  strife.  And 
from  that  hour  the  doom  of  the  submarine  warfare  was  sealed. 

What  has  Germany  left  to  which  to  turn  ?  It  has  still  resources  open  to  it 
of  making  a  break  with  its  fleet.  But  its  foes  have  multiplied  Uicir  $e 
powder,  already  overwhelming,  while  Germany  has  been  so  bent  upo 
building  the  submarines  that  have  counted  nothing  for  it  in  the  out< 
come,  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  a  considerable  program  for  ships  of  tha 
major  orders*  A  dash  with  the  fleet  would  be  a  dash  to  death.  Thcrcl 
remains  now  only  the  much  talked  of  proposed  gigantic  w^est-sidc  offensive. 
This  may  occur  But  it  will  not  occur  before  spring  or  summer,  and  then 
it  will  be  a  supreme  act  of  national  suicide.  Between  now  and  spring  the 
gullet  of  the  Germans — and  who  that  is  hurpan  docs  not  have  pit>''  for  the 
deluded  or  guileless  of  them  who  clamor  for  bread  and  are  given  a 
stone — will  be  well  nigh  closed.  The  true  case  for  Germany  is  marked  by 
the  true  state  of  Germany.  It  is  a  state  of  awakening  from  illusions,  of 
abject  and  gnawing  want  and  hunger,  of  revolt  against  the  servility  that 
has  marked  the  German  through  this  training  for  generations.  The 
soul  of  free  Germany  is  being  born  in  the  agonies  of  unparalleled  suffer- 
ing and  the  militarists  cannot  stifle  this  soul  at  its  birth  by  their  rapa- 
cious and  inhuman  calls  for  blood,  for  more  blood,  for  reckless,  wasteful 
shedding  of  blood — to  no  purpose! — Battimore  American,  12/1, 

U-BOAT  OpKhations.— In  the  present  war,  submarines  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  first  time  as  commerce  destroyers.  As  such,  they  have 
proved  themselves  far  more  effective  than  w^arships,  which  can  ofil 
traverse  the  surface  of  the  seas.  According  to  Captain  Persius,  the  wcu 
known  German  naval  authority,  the  cruiser  Karlsruhe,  during  her  short- 
lived career,  inflicted  more  damage  on  Entente  shipping  than  any  of  tht! 
other  German  surface  raiders.  This  vanished  unit  of  the  Kaiser's  navy 
destroyed  1;  vessels  in  all.  representing  76,609  tons.  Next  in  record  to 
the  Karlsruhe  comes  the  cruiser  Emdtn,  which,  in  her  spectacular  crutsf 
sank  t;  vcsscU  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  73,895  tons.  On  her  first  raicT 
ing  expedition,  tile  Moewe  bagged  15  ships,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  S^J^^ii 
tons. 

These  achievemcnis  of  the  German  surface  cruisers  appear  compare- 
tjvcly  insignificant,  liowevcr,  alongside  the  toll  taken  by  individual  U-boatr" 
At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  one  commanded  by  Licut^  Commande 
Valentiuer,  which,  according  to  German  reports,  was  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of   128  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  282,000  tons. 
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Estimated  on  a  conservative  basis,  the  value  of  these  ships,  with  their 
cargoes,  was  probably  not  far  from  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  A  dose 
second  is  the  submarine  of  which  Captain  Arnauld  de  la  Piere  was  com- 
mander, with  a  record  of  126  ships  and  270,000  tons  sunk.  In  case  Ger- 
many's ruthless  submarine  campaign  should  be  continued  in  the  future 
with  the  same  unabated  vigor  as  in  the  past,  tt  is  possible  that  even  these 
figures  may  be  surpassed  hereafter. — Nautical  GasctU,  20/12. 

ATLANTIC 

Two  ON  '*  Jacob  Jones  "  Taken  Prisoners,— Two  sailors  were  saved  by 
the  Germans  from  the  American  destroyer  Jacob  Jones,  according  to  an 
official  German  announcement  received  December  18. 

The  Jacob  Jones  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  war  zone  on  December 
6  and  65  men  on  board  were  listed  as  missing.  Survivors  reported  that  one 
American  who  spoke  German  was  taken  away  a  prisoner  on  the  sub- 
marine.— Baltimore  San,  18/12. 

Liner  Sinks  U-boat, — A  German  submarine  was  sunk  by  the  fire  of 
guns  of  an  American  passenger  steamer  approaching  the  British  coast 
December  rj,  according  to  reports  of  the  passengers  and  gunners  aboard. — 
Baltimore  Sun,  2Q/12, 

United  States  Submarine  "  F*i  '*  Rammed  and  Sunk  by  the  **  F-3  "  in 
Home  Waters. — Secretary  Daniels  authorizes  the  following: 

The  United  Slates  submarine  /--/  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the  United 
States  submarine  F-s  in  a  fog  in  home  waters.  The  F-j  was  not  injured 
and  returned  to  port  with  five  survivors  of  the  lost  vessel.  Nineteen  of  the 
crew  of  the  f-i  are  missing.^ — OMcial  Bulletin,  19/12, 

Report  Mvsteiuous  German  Vessel  off  Brazilian  Coast. — Brazilian 
newspapers  received  December  27.  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  move- 
ments of  a  German  corsair  oflf  the  Brazilian  coast  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
newspapers  assert  that  the  mysterious  vessel  was  identified  as  a  German, 
and  that  she  unloaded  an  immense  cargo  of  heavy  cases  at  Cerqueira  and 
Armacao. 

Several  days  later  the  vessel  returned  to  Armacao  with  additional  cargo^ 
which  the  newspaper  accounts  say  it  is  believed  she  received  from  a  larger 
ship  out  of  sight  of  lanrL  From  Armacao  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Calouro, 
where  another  portion  of  the  cargo  was  unloaded. 

These  ports  are  not  guarded*  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  cargoes  landed 
were  mysteriously  smuggled  away.  Later  the  German  vessel  was  sighted 
dose  to  shore  at  San  Pedro  de  Aldcra,  where  two  persons  arc  now  under 
arrest  as  a  result  of  their  relations  with  the  crew.  They  are  accused  of 
being  spies. 

The  newspapers  say  the  corsair  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  she  came 
and  that  the  Brazilians  believe  she  brought  supplies  for  a  submarine  base. — 
N.  Y.  Herald.  20/12, 

Details  of  Four-Holb  Sea  Battle  with  U-aoat  as  Reported  by  the 
"  Luck  EX  bach's  "  Commander.— A  detailed  account  of  the  four-hour  battle 
with  the  German  submarine  which  attacked  the  American  steamer  J.  L. 
Luckenbach  on  October  19  is  given  in  the  report  made  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment by  the  commander  of  the  armed  guard  on  that  vessel,  which,  though 
hit  several  times  by  shells*  reached  port  safely. 

At  7.30  a.  m.  the  after  lookout  on  the  Luckcnbiuh  reported  a  steamer 
abeam.  The  commander  of  the  armed  guard  sighted  her  himself  about  one 
[>oint  forward  of  the  port  beam.  Upon  looking  at  the  steamer,  which 
appeared  verj^  suspicious,  through  the  glasses,  a  sail  appeared  on  her. 
Both  guns  were  trained  on   the  steamer.     The  armed  guard  gommander 
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then  went  aloft  to  obtain  a  better  view.     When  he  was  halfway  up  the 
supposed  steamer  tomed  out  to  be  a  submarine  and  opened  fire. 

The  Luckenbach  immediately  opened  fire  with  both  guns.     The  first  two 

or  three  shots  fired  by  the  submarine  fell  about  2ooo  yards  short.    She  was 

^  firing  at  long  range.    The  Luckenbach* s  shots  also  fell  short.    As  the  sub- 

^marine  appeared  to  be  closing  in,  the  captain  was  told  to  put  the  stem  of 

the  Luckenbach  to  her,  which  he  did.     Distress  signals  were  sent  out  by 

E  wireless. 

The  submarine  closed  in  to  about  2000  yards.  Early  in  the  hattk*  one 
shot  from  the  submarine  landed  on  the  deck  forward  on  the  port  side  and 
exploded  in  the  gun  crew's  quarters,  starting  a  fire  which  partially  destroyed 
the  quarters  and  burned  the  eflFccts  of  the  gun  crews.  The  same  shot  burst 
the  fire  main.  The  fire  main  was  blocked  off  and  water  finally  got  to  the 
I  fire.  Steam  was  also  turned  on  tlie  flames.  Shortly  after  the  first  shot 
landed  another  shot  struck  the  quartermaster's  room*  without  doing  much 
damage. 

A  shot  landed  near  the  stern  and  exploded,  putting  the  after  gun  out 
of  commission. 

"At  least  225  rounds  were  fired  by  the  submarine^  out  of  which  there 

were  only  nine  clean  hits,"  the  commander  reports.    "  Pieces  of  shell  were 

falling  all  around  the  deck.    Two  shots  landed  on  the  port  side  forward, 

striking  the  oilers*  room  and  putting  a  brge  hole  in  the  side;  one  landed  on 

J  the  port  side  at  the  water  line,  hitting  the  fresh- water  tank  and  destroying 

I  most  of  the   fresh -water   supply-     Another   landed   in   the  petty   officers' 

mess  room  and  exploded,  putting   the  ash  hoist   out  of   commission  and 

["bursting  the  steam  pipe,  also  wounding  two  men,  one  mess  boy,  and  one 

'fireman.    One  shot  passed  through  the  weather  screen  on  the  bridge  and 

landed  in  the  cargo,  exploding  but  not  starting  a  fire.     Pieces  of  shell  hit 

V.  Louther,  one  of  the  armed  guard,  in  three  places.    One  of  the  ship's 

crew,   who  was  carrying  ammunition    forward,   was   hit-     Another   shell  , 

exploded  in  the  engine  room,  wounding  the  first  and  third  engineers  and 

putting  the  engine  out  of  commission.     Bell,  one^  of  the  gun's  crew,  was 

I  going  up  the   forward   ladder  carrying   ammunition  when  the  shell   that 

i-.landed  in  the  quartermaster's  room  exploded,  the  fumes   from  the  shell 

^blinding  him  for  about  two  hours," 

"  S'et^er  Surrender.'  ^'  Flashed  by  Radio. — The  distress  calls  sent  out  had 
been  answered  by  a  United  States  dcstrojer  at  8.10,  which  was  asked  how 
quickly  it  could  arrive  at  the  scene.  "Two  hours,*'  was  the  reply.  The 
captain  of  the  Luckeftbaeh  s.iid  :  "Too  late.  Look  for  boats."  **l>on*l 
surrender,"  came  back  the  message,  and  the  Luckenbiuh  replied :  **  Never." 
At  about  Ti  a.  m.  smoke  was  sijzhtec!  on  the  horizon.  The  vessel  wa^ 
headed  toward  the  smoke  to  lessen  the  di?vliince  the  destrciyer  wonhl 
J  have  to  come.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  engines  were  temporarily 
hptU  out  of  commission  by  an  explosive  shell.  At  al»out  ir.,^  the  destroyer 
tired  her  first  shot  at  the  submarine,  which  submerged  10  minutes  Inter 

The  Luckenbach  had  commenced  firing  about  7.40  and  ceased  firing  at 
n.40,  202  rounds  being  fired  at  the  submarine. 

"  The  ship's  crew  behaved  creditably,  no  trouble  being  experienced  in 
getting  them  to  pass  ammunition,"  the  commander  of  the  armed  guard 
reports.     "The  firemen  stayed  below.    Great  prai.?e  is  due  the  armed  ^uard  \ 
,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duty.     Ihc  men  stationed 
'  at  the  guns  never  flinched.    When  the  after  gun  was  put  out  of  comini^- 
'  sion  the  after  pointers  came  to  the  forward  gun  and  relieved  one  another. 
as  167  rounds  were  fired  out  of  the  forward  gtm.     H.  Bolges,  chief  boat- 
swain's mate»  was  a  great  help,  doing  most  of  the  spotting  from  the  top  of 
the   whcelhousc   while  the  armed  guard  commander  was  taking  care  of 
things  around  the  decks  and  guns." 
TVi      '     *       '  r  slot  id  by  until  the  engines  were  repaired,  which  took  sibotit 
vo  '  I  a  half,  and  then  escorted  the  Luckenbach  to  a  convoy,  wlikh 

as  3^,.v....*  .J)Out  5  P-  m. 
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All  the  members  of  the  armed  guard  on  the  Luck^nbach  have  been  com- 
mended by  the  Navy  Department  for  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty,  and 
the  commander  of  the  guard  has  been  promoted,  being  given  a  tem- 
porary warrant  as  boatswain.— 0/Kt*to/  Bulletin,  14/1. 

Description  of  Sinking  of  German  U-boat  and  Capture  of  Its  Crew  by 
Two  American  Destrovess,— Secretary  Daniels  to*day  made  public  further 
details,  given  in  reports  of  officers,  of  the  destruction  of  a  German  sub- 
marine and  the  capture  of  the  crew  !>y  American  destroyers  »n  November, 
The  capture  was  made  by  the  U.  S,  S,  Fanning,  assisted  by  the  U,  S,  S. 
Nicholson.  The  fanning  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  A,  S.  Carpender, 
Lieutenant  G.  H.  Fort  being  the  executive  officer. 

About  4,10  p,  m.,  while  escorting  a  convoy,  the  lookout  of  the  Fanning, 
Coxswain  David  D,  Loomis*  sighted  a  small  periscope  about  a  foot  above 
water  some  distance  off  the  port  bow.  The  periscope  wa5  visible  for  only 
a  few  seconds.  The  destroj'er  immediately  headed  for  the  spot  and  three 
minutes  after  the  periscope  nad  been  sighted  dropped  a  depth  charge.  The 
Nicholson  also  speeded  to  the  position  of  the  submarine,  which  appeared 
to  be  headed  toward  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  convoy,  and  dropped  another 
depth  charge.  At  that  moment  the  conning  tower  of  the  U-boat  came  to 
the  surface  between  the  Nichotson  and  the  convoy.  The  Nicholson  fired 
three  shots  from  her  stern  gun.  The  bow  of  the  submarine  came  up  rapidly* 
She  was  down  by  the  stern,  but  righted  herself  and  seemed  to  increase 
her  speed.  As  the  Nicholson  cleared^  the  Fanning  headed  for  the  U-boat, 
firing  from  the  bow  gun.  After  the  third  shot  the  crew  of  the  submarine 
all  came  on  deck  and  held  up  their  hands,  the  submarine  surrendering  at 
4^  p.m. 

The  /^a««tng  approached  the  submarine  to  pick  up  the  prisoners,  both 
destroyers  keeping  their  batteries  trained  on  the  boat  A  line  was  got  to 
the  submarine,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  sank;  the  line  was  let  go  and  the 
crew  of  the  U-boat  jumped  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the  Fanning, 

Although  the  crew  all  wore  life  preservers,  a  number  uf  them   were 

exhausted  when  they  reached  the  side  of  the  destroyer.    As  the  submarine 

^ank,  five  or  six  men  were  caught  by  the  radio  aerial  and  carried  below  the 

surface  before  they  disentangled  themselves.     Ten  of  the  men    were  so 

J5|oak  that  lines  had  to  be  passed  under  their  arms  to  haul  them  aboard. 

One  man  was  in   such  a  condition  that  he  could  not  even  hold  the  line 

tjirowrTi  him.    Chief  Pharmacist's  Mate  Elzer  Harwell  and  Co.Tswain  Fran- 

P*  G.  Connor  (N.  N.  V.),  jumped  overboard  after  this  man  and  secured  a 

^^^  under  his  arms.    When  he  was  hauled  aboard  every  effort  was  made  to 

*^*^soitate  him,  but  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.     The  four  officers  of  the 

^^a.rine  and  the  35  members  of  the  crew  were  all  taken  prisoners. 

.^'^t^r  being  taken  on  board  the  prisoners  were  given  hot  coffee  and  sand- 

^c/i^^     Xhough  kept  under  strict  guard,  they  seemed  contented  and  after 

tfi^  ^^^*  time  commenced  to  sing.    To  make  them  comfortable  the  crew  of 

?,^i&stroyer  gave  them  their  warm  coats  and  heavy  clothing. 

:„i.^^^i    German  officers  said  the  first  depth  charge  had  wrecked  the  ma- 

i?^R^y  of  the  submarine  and  caused  her  to  sink  to  a  considerable  depth. 

id        ^     submarine   bore  no  number  nor  distinguishing  marks.     She   was 

Ic^^'^^*  t^ied  by  life  belts  and  by  statements  of  an  officer  ;md  men  of  the  crew, 

J^ue     <:^(  ji^g  jif^  j^j^g  i^ad  "Kaiser"  marked  on  one  side  and  "  Gott  "  on 

[the  ot:  her. 

Th^Ci    Panning  proceeded  to  port   and   transferred  her  prisoners  under 

I  tl^'^^-    As  they  were  leaving  in  small  boats,  the  Germans  gave  three  cheers. 

J^    ^i^mmanding  officer  of  the  Fanning  read  tlie  burial  service  over  the 

^^r    ^f  the  dead  German  sailor,  and  the  destroyer  proceeded  to  sea  and 

buneti  \^{^  y^titji  full  mihtary  honors, 

'^^  commander  of  the  Fanning  reports  that  the  conduct  of  all  his  officers 
and  Crew  was  excellent. 
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The  British  commander-in-chief,  under  w  horn  the  destroyers  were  oper 
ing»  in  a  report  to  the  British  Admiralty,  said:  "The  whole  affair  rertec 
credit  on  the  discipline  and  training  of  the  United  States'  flotilla/'  an 
added  that  the  incident  showed  that  the  Fanning  '*  is  a  man-of-war  in 
best  sense  of  the  term,  well  disciplined  and  organized  and  ready  f c 
immediate  action/'  He  concludes  that  the  credit  for  this  must  be  giv< 
her  commander.  He  mentions  as  worthy  of  particular  commendatic 
Lieutenant  Henry,  deck  officer  of  the  Fanning^  the  coxswain  who  sighted 
the  periscope,  and  the  chief  phsirmacist's  mate  and  coxswain  who  jumped 
overboard  to  rescue  the  drowning  German* 

The  British  admiral  also  commends  the  prompt  action  of  the  Nicholson, 
which  completed  the  success  of  its  sister  ship. 

The  British  Admiralty  sent  a  telegram  to  the  commander-in-chief  direct- 
ing him  to  express  to  the  commanding  officer,  officers,  and  men  of  the 
Fanning,  its  "  high  appreciation  of  their  successful  action  against  enemy 
submarine/' 

Vice  Admiral  Sims,  commander  of  the  American  forces  operating  in 
European  waters,  issued  an  order  commending  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Fanning  and  Nicholson.  Coxswain  Loomis  was  advanced  to  the  next 
higher  rating  in  recognition  of  his  vigilance  in  sighting  the  periscope.^ 
OfRcial  Bulhiin,  31/12. 

Extension  of  Submarine  Zone. — Germany  has  extended  her  submani 
zone  to  include  the  w^aters  around  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Madeira  and  a 
portion  of  those  of  French  Senegal,  all  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Afri^ 
Through  these  waters  lay  important  trade  routes  from  the  Pacific  ai 
Indian  Oceans,  South  Africa  and  South  America  to  Europe- — Baitimo\ 
American,  lo/i. 
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Honored  for  Sinking  American  DKSTRoyER, — Emperor  William  has  con^ 
ferred  the  Order  Pour  le  Meriie  on  a  submarine  commander,  Kophamel, 
on  his  return  from  a  cruise  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  During  tliis  cruise, 
Kophamel  asserts,  he  sank  an  American  destroyer  and  14  merchantmen^ 
most  of  them  bound  from  the  United  States  for  Italy  or  France.  He  is 
said  to  have  brought  back  22  tons  of  copper  as  booty. — N,  Y.  Herald,  lo/i. 

Depth  Charges  are  Smashing  U-boats.—**  One  of  our  submarines  shot 
a  heavily-laden  steamer  of  5000  tons  out  of  a  convoy.  A  violent  enemy 
counter-attack  followed. 

**  The  destroyers  left  the  convoy  and  followed  the  submarine  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  dropped  39  water  bombs  around  the  spot  where 
the  U-boat  was  supposed  to  be  submerged.  Luckily  they  failed  to  hit 
her  and  our  U-boat  escaped  unscathed. 

*'  The  same  submarine  was  previously  followed  by  two  airplanes  from 
midday  until  evening  and  pelted  with  23  bombs  but  escaped." 

The  same  newspaper  contains  an  account  of  a  submarine  cruiser  whicbfl 
had  a  narrow  escape   from  destruction  in   the  explosion  of  a  munitioil^| 
ship  which  she  torpedoed  from  too  close  a  range.    The  steamer,  runs  the 
account,  blew  up,  *'  with  a  terrific  detonation,  wrapped  in  a  column  of 
flame^  and  the  next  second  the  flames  disappeared  and  the  steamer  wai^B 
gone."  ^M 

The  force  of  the   explosion   upset  the  submarine's   steering   apparatus' 
and  did  other  damage,  but  the  crew  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  repairs 
so  that  the  U-boat  managed  to  get  into  poxuSahimore  American,  16/ 1. 

StmMAAiNE  IN  South  Atlantic. — On  December  g  there  wat  a  nsmor  in 
Buenos  Aires  that  a  German  submarine  had  been  seen  in  the  Atlantic 

somewhere  off  Rio.    On  the  following  day  the  Spanish  Premier  made  an 
official    announcement   that    the    Spanish    steamer    Ctaudio^   bound    froq 
America  for  Spain,  had  been  bombarded  by  3  German  submarine. 
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I>€£ei:xml)er  14  a  Lisbon  cable  stated  that  Funchal,  Madeira,  which  is 
oD  to«  route  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  was 
Y)ombaLrded  by  a  German  submarine,  40  shells  having  been  fired  and  a 

niim\>er  of  persons  injured. 
Some  of  these  incidents  may  have  been  identified  with  the  submarine 

that  'Was  commanded  by  Commander  Kophamel. — New  York  Times,  6/1. 

Submarine  Sighted  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. — Guards  have  been  stationed 
at  all  coast  artillery  batteries  here  to-day  and  a  close  watch  is  being  kept 
on  all  shipping  following  wireless  reports  that  a  submarine  had  been 
sighted  by  two  American  patrol  boats  100  miles  south  of  the  Galveston  Bar. 

Military  authorities  declined  to  discuss  the  report  further  than  to  ad- 
mit such  a  report  had  been  received. 

All  coast  artillery  troops  absent  on  leave  were  immediately  summoned 
to  man  batteries. 

The  report  received  said  that  the  submarine  mounted  two  guns  and 
that  it  submerged  and  was  not  seen  again  when  the  American  patrol 
boats  gave  chase. 

Nfgvy  Has  No  News. — ^Washington,  Januarv  14.— The  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  without  information  to-day  of  the  hostile  submarine  reported 
seen  in  the  Gulf  of  Meiiico.— Baltimore  American,  14/1. 

American  Trawler  Lost. — Washington,  January  14. — An  American 
trawler  operating  in  European  waters  has  been  lost  by  striking  a  rock. 
Admiral  Sims  reported  the  sinking  of  the  little  vessel  to  the  Navy 
Department  to-day.  All  members  of  the  crew  were  saved. — Baltimore 
American,  15/1. 

Fourth  Luckenbach  Steamer  Torpedoed. — New  York,  January  7. — The 
American  steamship  Httrry  Luckenbach  has  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  with 
loss  of  life,  according  to  word  received  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel  to-day. 

Eight  of  the  crew  are  missing,  the  owners  were  informed.  The  crew 
consisted  of  30  men,  not  including  the  naval  guard. 

When  last  heard  from  by  the  owners  the  Harry  Luckenbach  was  in 
France,  having  been  requisitioned  at  a  French  port  October  15  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing  for  use  as  a  supply  ship  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.    It  is  believed  she  was  sunk  in  the  English  Channel. 

The  vessel  was  in  command  of  Captain  F.  S.  Jones.  No  information 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  eight  men  reported  missing  has  been  received. 

The  Harry  Luckenbach  was  built  in  1881  at  West  Hartelpool,  Eng., 
under  the  name  of  the  Surrey,  and  was  also  known  as  the  Michigan  be- 
fore her  purchase  by  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  line.  She  was  regis- 
tered at  2798  tons  gross. 

The  Harry  Luckenbach  is  the  fourth  ship  of  the  Luckenbach  line  lost 
yirough  submarine  attack  since  the  war  began.  The  others  were  the 
Jacob  Luckenbach,  sunk  July  7,  1916 ;  the  Lewis  Luckenbach,  October  14, 
and  the  D.  N,  Luckenbach,  October  27  last  year.  Five  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  latter  were  killed.  Another  ship  of  the  same  line,  the  /.  L. 
l-^ckenbach,  had  a  four-hour  running  fight  with  a  submarine  the  same 
month  but  escaped,  although  a  number  of  her  crew  were  killed  by  shell - 
^e.  The  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  four  ships  sunk  is  12,508. — Baltimore 
American,  9/1. 

"Come  and  Get  Me";  Nightly  Taunt  to  U.  S.  Destroyers. — Com- 
"^ders  and  crews  of  the  American  destroyers  operating  in  European 
waters  are  talking  about  a  grim  piece  of  Hun  humor.  Nearly  every  night 
"*e  commander  of  one  of  the  destroyers  receives  by  wireless  a  message 
reading : 

"My  position  is  (so  many)  degrees  north  and  (so  many)  degrees  west, 
tome  and  get  me.  I'm  waiting  for  you."  The  message  is  always  signed 
Hans  Rose. 
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Rose  is  the  German  who  took  a  submarine  into  Newport  two  years  : 
welcomed  society  aboard  his  craft  and  then  went  out  and  sank  several 
steamships  almost  within  shooting  distance  of  Nantucket  According  to 
the  story  passed  around  by  the  men  engaged  in  the  thrilling  and  hazard- 
ous task  of  seeking  submarines,  the  captain  to  whom  is  directed  the  nightly 
messages  of  the  German  subsea  craft  sank  two.  The  commanders  of 
both  w^ere  intimate  friends  of  Rose.  He  has  sworn  vengeance.  Not  only 
does  he  send  his  taunting  message  to  the  man  he  has  never  seen,  but  he 
goads  him  further  by  flashing  a  message  detming  the  position  of  the 
destroyer. 

It  is  disquieting  for  the  American  commander^  but  he  has  no  fears. 
Twice,  it  is  stated,  he  has  swiftly  guided  his  craft  to  the  location  de- 
scribed by  his  enemy,  ^-but  has  found  nothing  and  seen  nothing.  Still 
the  mysterious  wireless  dispatch  comes  every  night,  no  matter  where 
destroyer  may  be.  Others  catch  it,  and  thus  the  weird  story  is  told  where 
the  hornets  of  the  sea  are  seen, — N,  K.  Herald,  17/1. 
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Bagley  Recoids  Heroism  of  His  Men.— Secretary  Daniels  to-day  raj 
public  a  summary  of  the  report  made  by  Lieut.  Commander  David  T 
Bagley  on  the  sinking  and  loss  through  German  submarine  attack  of  the 
American  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Jacob  Jones,  of  which  he  was  the  com- 
mander,  on  December  6.  The  location  of  the  destroyer  when  attacked  is 
not  disclosed,  but  from  the  fact  that  Commander  Bagley  and  four  others 
were  able  to  go  in  a  motor  dory  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  it  is  still  believed 
here  that  the  attack  occurred  at  a  point  in  tlie  Atlantic  nearer  to  those 
islands  than  to  an>  continental  pMort 

Commander  Bagley  has  especially  commended  the  work  of  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  men  of  the  Jacob  Jones:  ~ 

Scott,  Lieutenant  Norman,  St.  Louis. 

Richards,  Lieutenant  J.  K.,  Washington. 

Kalk,  Lieutenant  S.  F.  (Junior  Grade).  Washington. 

Gates,  Lieutenant  Nelson  K,  (Junior  Grade),  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Qiarlesworth,  Charles,  boatswain's  mate,  first  class,  New  York. 

Burger,  Philip  J.,  seaman,  second  class,  Lansinghurg,  N;  Y. 

Kelly,  Laurence  J.,  chief  electrician;  next  of  kin  and  home  address  j 
given  in  department  records. 

Chase,  Howard  U.,  Quartermaster,  third  class,  Nantucket,  Mass. 

Gibson.  Harry  Louis,  chief  boatswain's  mate,  Philadelphia, 

Meier,  Edward,  water  tender,  Bay  City,  Mich, 

BagUy's  Report  Sumtttarized. — ^The  summary  of  Commander  Bagley's 
report  was  made  public  as  follows : 

The  destroyer  Jacob  Jones  was  struck  by  a  torpedo  at  4.21  p.  m.  on 
December  6,  1917.  The  torpedo  was  sighted  about  abeam  when  at  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  half  a  mile.  The  oflFicer  of  the  deck,  Lieutenant 
S.  F.  Kalk,  who  afterward  died  of  exposure,  took  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  to  maneuver  the  ship  so  as  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  torpedo. 

The  commanding  officer  and  Lieutenant  Norman  Scott,  the  executive 
officer,  who  were  in  the  charthouse.  heard  the  warning  call  that  was  giiren 
on  the  sighting  of  the  torpedo  and  jumped  at  once  to  the  bridge,  where  the 
commanding  officer  continued  the  maneuver  begun  by  Lieutenant  Kalk. 

The  commanding  officer  realized  immediately  that  the  torpedo  was  too 
near  to  allow  time  for  the  destroyer  to  maneuver  clear  of  it  The  torpedo 
struck  abreast  of  a  fuel  oil  tank,  and  immediately  three  large  compartment! 
were  flooded,  the  deck  over  the  fuel  oil  lank  blown  off,  and  the  ship  aod 
fittings  damaged  in  other  ways.  The  ship  quickly  settled  by  the  stem,  " 
the  engine  room  was  soon  flooded. 

As  the  radio  antennae  and  mainmast  were  carried  away,  and  ele 
power  failed  immediately,  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  radio  apparatus 
Two  signal  shots  were  fired  from  one  of  the  guns.  Immediately  after  the 
ship  was  torpedoed,  and  it  was  rea]i2ed  that  she  would  sink,  all  efforts  wcr« 
bent  toward  launching  rafts  and  boats,  also  splinter  mats  and  lifebelt" 
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The  gunnery  ofiicer,  Lieutenant  J.  K.  Richards,  made  every  effort  to  get 
after  to  secure  the  depth  charges,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Before  tiie 
ship  sank  three  rafts  were  lost  and  another  floated  off  when  the  destroyer 
went  down.  A  small  motor  dory  and  two  other  small  boats  floated  clear. 
The  motor  boat  was  seaworthy,  but  its  engine  would  not  run.  One  of  the 
small  boats  was  damaged,  but  was  of  use  in  getting  men  on  the  rafts.  The 
whaleboat  was  launched,  but  was  useless  owing  to  damage  from  the 
explosion. 

As  the  ship  settled  the  commanding  oflicer  ran  along  the  deck  and 
ordered  everybody  to  jump  overboard.  Most  of  the  men  who  were  not 
killed  by  the  explosion  got  clear  of  the  ship  and  reached  rafts  of  wredc- 
age,  although  a  few  were  seen  to  be  swimming  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  snip,  having  probably  jumped  overboard  after  the  torpedo  struck 
the  vessel. 

Destroyer  Sank  in  Eight  Minutes. — ^Eight  minutes  after  being  struck  the 
destroyer  sank  stem  first.  About  15  minutes  after  the  ship  sank,  the  sub- 
marine came  to  the  surface,  approached  within  a  half  a  mile  of  the  rafts 
and  picked  up  two  survivors,  although  at  the  time  only  one  was  seen  to  be 
taken  aboard.  The  submarine  then  submerged  and  was  not  seen  again. 
Immediately  after  the  sinking  the  commanding  officer,  who  jumped  over- 
board as  the  ship  sank  and  was  picked  up  by  the  motor  dory,  had  efforts 
made  to  get  all  survivors  on  the  rafts  and  get  the  rafts  and  boats  together. 
He  then  began  to  make  arrangements  to  reach  the  nearest  land  in  the 
motorboat,  so  as  to  bring  assistance  to  the  survivors  on  the  rafts.  Lieu- 
tenant Richards  received  orders  to  take  charge  of  the  survivors  and  keep 
the  rafts  together. 

The  commanding  officer  and  the  navigating  officer.  Lieutenant  Scott,  knew 
accurately  the  position  of  the  ship  when  she  sank,  and  also  knew  the 
course  to  the  nearest  port.  They  therefore  made  the  trip  in  the  motor  dory 
with  four  men  to  assist.  All  the  provisions  and  medical  kit  from  the 
motor  boat  were  left  with  the  men  in  the  rafts,  except  a  few  emergency 
rations  and  half  a  bucket  of  water.  The  boat  had  to  be  pulled  by  oars,  as 
the  engine  would  not  run. 

After  a  very  trying  trip,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to  steer  by  the 
stars  and  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  boat  was  picked  up  at  i  o'clock 
the  next  afternoon  by  a  small  patrol  vessel.  The  senior  officer  of  the 
station  to  which  this  patrol  vessel  belonged  informed  Lieut.  Commander 
Bagley  that  the  other  survivors  had  all  been  rescued. 

One  small  raft  which  had  been  separated  from  the  others  from  the  time 
of  the  sinking  was  picked  up  by  the  steamship  Catalina  at  8  p.  m.  on 
pecember  6.  The  remaining  survivors  were  picked  up  at  8.50  a.  m.  on  the 
7th  by  a  British  patrol  vessel. 

Out  of  the  total  of  seven  officers  and  103  men  two  officers  and  64  men 
^cre  lost.    Two  of  these  were  captured  by  the  submarine. 

Commander  Bagley  gives  unstinted  praise  to  the  behavior  of  officers  and 
men. 

Lieutenant  Norman  Scott,  executive  officer,  accomplished  a  great  deal 
toward  getting  boats  and  rafts  in  the  water,  turning  off  steam  from  the 
fij'c  room  to  the  engine  room,  getting  life  belts  and  splinter  mats  from  the 
?"dgc  into  the  water,  in  person  firing  signal  guns,  encouraging  and  assist- 
*"?  the  men  and,  in  general,  doing  everything  possible  in  the  short  time 
available.    He  was  of  invaluable  assistance  during  the  trip  in  the  dory. 

Lieutenant  J.  K.  Richards  was  left  in  charge  of  all  the  rafts,  and  his 
^^Iness  and  cheerfulness  under  exceedingly  hard  conditions  were  highly 
commendable,  and  undoubtedly  served  to  put  heart  into  the  men  to  stand 
"c  strain. 

Lieutenant  Kalk,  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  although  already  in  a 
weakened  condition,  swam  from  one  raft  to  another  in  the  effort  to  equalize 
J^Jight  on  the  rafts.    The  men  who  were  on  the  rafts  with  him  say  that 

he  was  game  to  the  last." 
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Lieutenant  Gates  is  reported  calra  and  efficient  in  the  performance^ 
duty. 

Gave  Part  of  His  Clothing  to  Others. — During  the  night  Charles  Charles - 
worth,  boatswain's  mate,  first  class,  removed  parts  of  his  own  clothing. 
when  all  realized  that  their  lives  depended  on  keeping  warm*  to  try  to  keep 
alive  men  more  thinly  clad  than  himself.  Commander  Bagley  recommends 
that  he  be  commended  for  his  action. 

At  the  risk  of  almost  certain  death  Philip  J.  Burger^  seaman,  second 
cta^s,  remained  in  the  motor  sailboat  and  endeavored  to  get  it  clear  for 
floating  from  the  ship.  While  he  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  this, 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  saved  20  or  30  lives,  he  stuck  to  duty  until 
the  very  last,  and  is  recommended  as  being  most  worthy  of  commendation. 
He  was  drawn  under  the  water  with  the  boat,  but  later  came  to  the  surface 
and  was  rescued. 

L.  J,  Kelly,  chief  electrician,  and  Howard  U,  Chase»  quartermaster,  third 
class,  remained  on  board  until  the  last,  endangering  their  lives  thereby,  to 
cut  adrift  splinter  mats  and  life  preservers.  Kelly's  stamina  and  spirit  were 
especially  valuable  during  the  motor  dory*s  trip. 

H,  L.  Gibson,  chief  boatswain*s  mate,  and  Edward  Meier,  water  tender. 
were  of  great  assistance  to  the  men  on  their  rafts  in  advising  and  cheering 
them  up  in  most  adverse  conditions.^A'',  }'.  Times,  12/1. 
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Identity  of  Two  Seamen,  Taken  by  U-boat  Learned. — The  Ni 
Department  has  been  informed  through  the  Red  Cross  that  the  two 
of  the  Jacob  Jones  captured  by  the  Germrm  submarine  which  sank  that 
destroyer  on  December  6  are  Albert  De  Mcllo,  seaman  second  class,  and 
John  Francis  Murphy,  ship's  cook  first  class*  They  arc  held  prisoners  in 
Germany. 

De  Metlo's  father,  Antonio  V»  De  Mello,  resides  at  121  Hathaway  Street, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Murphy's  name  was  given  as  "  Marfee  "  in  a  previous  dispatch  and  a 
second  inquiry  was  necessary  to  establish  his  identity. 

Murphy  gave  as  his  next  of  kin,  mothrr,  Mrs.  Juha  Murphy,  53 
Avenue,  Newport,  R.  l.—OfftctaJ  Bulletin,  10/ 1. 
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NORTH  SEA 

The  Story  of  H.  M.  Torpedo-Boat  Destroyer  "  Shark,*'  in  thk  Aittioh 
OFP  Jutland  Bank,  May  31,  1916.— H.  M.  S.  Shark,  under  tlie  command  of 
Conunander  Loftus  W.  Jones,  went  into  action  about  4.45  P*  "J-  «"  the  $^M 
of  May  with  a  complement  of  91  officers  and  men.  Of  that  number  only  ^M 
saw  the  dawn  of  June  i. 

In  spite  of  the  soul-shaking  experience  through  which  they  passed,  these 
six  men  have  remembered  sufficient  details  of  the  action  to  enable  the  fol- 
lowing record  to  be  pieced  together.  Many  stirring  acts  of  gallantry  and 
self -sacrifice,  and  much  of  interest  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those  who 
were  lost,  must  inevitably  be  lacking  from  this  narrative.  But  tlic  evidence 
shows  such  supreme  human  courage  and  devotion  to  dut>'  in  the  face  ot 
death  that,  incomplete  as  it  is,  the  story  remains  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  May  31  the  Sfuirk  and  three  other 
destroyers,  Acasta,  Ophelia  and  Christopher  were  acting  as  a  submarine 
screen' to  the  third  battle  cruiser  squadron,  with  the  light  cruisers  Chester 
and  Canterbury  in  company.  The  force  was  steaming  on  a  soutlierly 
course  in  advance  of  the  British  battle  Beet,  which  was  engaged  in  one  ol 
its  periodical  sweeps  of  the  North  Sea. 

TTiis  advance  squadron  was  under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  the 
Hon.  Horace  A.  L.  Hood,  C  B..  M.V.Q.,  D.  S.  O..  flying  his  fiag  ki 
Invincible, 

The  main  battle  cruiser  fleet  and  the  fifth  battle  squadron  were  con- 
siderably further  to  the  southward,  and  at  2^0  p.  m,  the  light  cruisers 
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attached  to  this  force  signalled  by  wireless  the  first  intimation  that  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  at  sea.  Subsequent  reports  confirmed  this,  and  acting 
on  the  information  contained  in  these  intercepted  messages,  Rear  Admiral 
Hood  ordered  the  ship's  companies  to  "  action  stations  "  and  shaped  course 
to  intercept  the  advancing  enemy. 

At  348  p.  m.  the  battle  cruiser  fleet  and  the  fifth  battle  squadron  engaged 
the  German  main  fleet  and  turned  north  with  the  object  of  drawing  the 
enemy  towards  the  British  battle  fleet.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
this  point  the  enemy  was  presumably  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  approach 
of  the  British  main  fleet.  The  weather  was  hazy,  with  very  little  wind  and 
patches  of  mist  that  reduced  the  visibility  to  an  extent  that  varied  from 
one  to  eight  miles. 

At  4.04  p.  m.  Rear  Admiral  Hood  received  orders  from  Admiral  Sir  John 
JcUicoe,  Commander-in-Chief,  to  proceed  at  full  speed  with  his  squadron 
and  reinforce  the  battle  cruiser  fleet;  the  third  battle  cruiser  squadron 
altered  course  as  necessary  and  an  hour  and  a  half  later  the  first  sounds  of 
firing  reached  them  out  of  the  mists  ahead. 

The  first  faint  intermittent  murmur  of  sound  increased  momentarily  as 
the  two  forces  converged,  and  at  5.40  p.  m.  the  haze  on  the  starboard  bow 
was  pierced  by  flashes  of  gun-fire ;  a  few  minutes  later  a  force  of  German 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers  became  visible,  heavily  engaged  with  an  unseen 
opponent  to  the  westward. 

Fire  was  immediately  opened,  and  Rear  Admiral  Hood  turned  to  star- 
board, bringing  the  enemy  onto  the  port  bow  of  his  squadron.  Three  light 
cruisers,  a  flotilla  leader  and  10  destroyers  were  now  visible,  the  latter 
apparently  turning  to  launch  a  torpedo  attack  upon  the  third  battle  cruiser 
squadron.  The  four  destroyers  which  had  hitherto  been  disposed  in  two 
subdivisions,  one  on  each  bow  of  the  Invincible,  were  thereupon  ordered  to 
attack  the  enemy.  Led  by  Commander  Loftus  Jones  in  Shark,  the  division 
swung  around  and  hurled  itself  at  the  German  force,  opening  fire  with 
every  gun  that  would  bear. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  though  ill-directed  fire  on 
the  battle  cruisers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  shots  were  falling  short,  and 
the  British  destroyers  had  in  consequence  to  advance  through  a  barrage  of 
fire  which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides  with  columns  of  water  and  bursting 
shell. 

.  In  spite  of  their  numerical  superiority  the  German  destroyers  turned  away 
>n  the  face  of  this  determined  onslaught,  and  Commander  Loftus  Jones 
satisfied  that  the  intended  torpedo  attack  on  Rear  Admiral  Hood's  squadron 
had  been  frustrated,  and  having  fired  two  of  his  three  torpedoes,  turned 
10  points  to  regain  his  position  on  the  bow  of  the  Invincible.  The  remaining 
three  destroyers  followed  in  his  wake. 

Three  German  battle  cruisers  had  then  appeared  out  of  the  mist  in  support 
oi  the  enemy  light  cruisers,  and  the  gallant  division  with  Shark  at  their  head 
turned  under  a  concentrated  deluge  of  shells  from  the  entire  German  force. 

A  fragment  of  a  projectile  struck  the  Shark's  wheel,  shattering  it  and 
wounding  the  coxswain.  Petty  Officer  Griffin,  on  the  right  hand.  The 
captain  immediately  ordered  the  after  wheel  to  be  manned  and  followed  the 
coxswain  down  the  ladder  to  the  shell-torn  upper  deck  to  con  the  ship  from 
K  !i  v^^^  yeoman  of  signals.  Petty  Officer  Banham,  who  up  to  this  point 
nad  been  the  third  occupant  of  the  bridge,  hurried  after  the  captain, 
til*  u  ^^^^y  ^^^^  now  using  shrapnel,  and  the  captain  was  wounded  in  the 
"J>gh  and  face  as  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  He  stumbled  aft, 
er>Qeavoring  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood  with  his  hands,  to  find  on  reaching 
"'^.engine  room  hatchway  that  a  shell  had  burst  inside  the  engine  room 
*"Q.thc  main  engines  and  steering  gear  were  completely  disabled.  The  cox- 
swain had  been  struck  at  the  same  time  as  the  captain,  and  dropped 
'"sensible  from  a  wound  in  the  head.  The  foremost  gun,  under  the  com- 
jnand  of  sub-Lieutenant  Vance,  had  been  blown  away  and  only  one  survivor 
01  Its  crew  lay  badly  wounded  amid  the  wreckage. 
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The  Shark  was  then  tying  with  disabled  engines  helpless  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and  Lieutenant  Commander  John  O,  Barron,  who  commanded  the 
Aca^ta  and  had  been  second  in  the  line,  gallantly  brought  his  destroyer 
between  the  Shark  and  the  enemy's  fire  and  signalled  to  ask  if  he  could  be 
of  any  assistance.  The  captain  of  the  Shark  was  then  aft  cheering  and 
encouraging  tlie  crews  of  the  midship  and  after  guns.  The  yeoman  of 
signals  who  remained  at  his  side  read  the  signal  and  reported  it  to  the 
captain,  who  replied,  *'  No.  TcU  him  to  look  after  himself  and  not  get  suni 
over  us." 

The  yeoman  of  signals  accordingly  semaphored  Commander  Jones*  li  _ 
signal  to  the  division  under  his  orders,  and  the  Acasta  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  other  two  boats  which  were  rejoining  the  battle  cruisers. 

It  is  probable  that  at  this  jiuicture  Rear  Admiral  Hood  sighted  the  Britii 
battle  cruiser   fleet,   which    he    had   been   ordered   to   reinforce,  and   pi 
ceeded  to  carry  out  his  orders.    The  third  battle  cruiser  squadron  vanish^ 
into  the  mist  and  the  enemy  closed  in  upon  the  Shark,  which  lay  rolling 
helplessly  in  the  swell,  blazing  defiance  from  her  after  and  midship  guns. 

The  after  gfun  was  almost  immediately  put  out  of  action  and  its  crew 
killed  or  wounded.  Amid  a  hail  of  shrapnel  bullets  and  flying  splinters  the 
spare  torpedo  was  hoisted  oflF  the  rack,  and  under  the  directions  of  the 
captain,  was  being  launched  into  the  tube»  when  it  was  struck  by  a  shell  and 
burst  with  a  violent  explosion,  causing  heavy  casualties. 

Only  one  gun,  the  midship  one.  now  remained  in  action.  The  ship  was 
settling  down  by  the  bows  and  every  moment  she  shuddered  with  the  impact 
of  a  fresh  hit.  The  riven  upper-deck  was  a  shambles,  and  the  dead,  mingled 
with  shattered  wreckage,  were  blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  blast 
exploding  shell.  Projectiles,  pitching  short,  flung  great  columns  of  wa 
into  tlie  air,  or  passed  screaming  overhead ;  the  upperworks  were  riddl 
by  splinters  from  bursting  shells. 

One  by  one  the  wounded  crawled  brokenly  into  the  lee  of  the  casings 
funnels  in  pitiful  attempts  to  find  shelter;  among  them  knelt  the  devot< 
figure  of  the  surgeon,  endeavoring  single-handed  to  cope  with  his  gall 
hopeless  task.    When  last  seen  he  was  bandaging  a  man  who  had  lost 
hand  when  the  torpedo  exploded.    He  was  then  himself  severely  wounded 
and  was  apparently  shortly  afterwards  killed. 

The  enemy  had  then  closed  in  to  a  range  of  about  1500  yards;  the  si 
vivors  of  the  engine  room  staff  had  come  on  deck  and  the  captain  ordei 
the  collision  mats  to  be  placed  over  the  shot  holes  and  every  attempt  to 
made  to  pfup:  them  and  keep  the  ship  afloat.     This  was  accordingly  dc>i_ 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Ernest  T.  Dnnnell.  the  first  lieutenant, 
who  appears  to  have  been  still  tinwoinided  and  maintained  a  cheering  spirit 
of  indomitable  pluck  to  the  la^t*    The  coxswain,  who  had  recovered  coi 
sciousness.  though  half  blinded  by  blood  from  his  wound,  superintended 
party  who,  under  the  captain's  orders,   were  turninji  out  the  l>oats  ai 
endeavoring  to  launch  the  rafts.     The  boats  were  smashed  by   shell-fii 
while  still  at  the  davits,  but  three  rafts — two  regulation  life-saving  rai 
and  an  extemporized  affair  of  four  barrels  lashed  together — were  pla( 
in  the  water. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  midship  gun,  under  the  command  of  Midshipi 
T.  Smith,  R.  N.  R..  maintained  a  steady  fire.  The  stock  of  percussion  tu' 
threatened  to  run  short  at  one  lime,  and  the  gunner,  W.  Gale,  thoi 
severely  wounded,  crawled  down  below  and  brought  a  fresh  supply,  shoi 
after  which  he  was  killed.  Leading  Signalrnan  Hodgetts,  who  had  bet 
previously  working  as  one  of  the  ammunition  supply  party,  was  blown 
overboard  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell:  a  few  minutes  later  his  drippifU| 
figure  appeared  over  the  rail  and  he  cooly  resumed  his  work.  By  sotH 
curious  freak  of  chance  he  wns  again  blown  overboard  by  the  blast  of  9 
shell,  but  again  he  clambered  back  to  his  place  of  duty»  and  his  death. 

The  crew  of  the  midship  gun  was  ultimately  reduced  to  two  men^  Able 
Seaman  Howell,  the  gunlaycr,  and  Able  Seaman  Hope,    The  midshipTnan 
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the  gun  while  Hope  loaded  and  Howell  iired.  The  captain  stood 
the  gun  giving  them  the  range,  heartening  the  remnant  of  the  crew 
example  of  cool  courage,  Howell,  who  had  been  severly  wounded 
eventually  dropped  from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  captain  took  his  place.  A 
moment  later  he  was  himself  struck  by  a  shell  which  took  off  his  right 
leg  above  the  knee. 

He  lay  on  the  deck  in  the  rear  of  the  gun  while  the  coxswain  and  a 
chief  stoker  named  Mammell  between  them  improvised  a  tourniquet  from 
a  piece  ol  rope  and  fragment  of  wood.  While  they  were  endeavoring  to 
slop  the  bleeding.  Commander  Loftus  Jones,  in  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness who  survived,  '*  Gentleman  and  Captain  as  he  was  "  continued  to 
direct  the  firing  of  tlje  gun. 

In  all  history  the  unquenchable  Spirit  of  Man  has  rarely  triumphed  so 
completely  over  shattered  nerves  and  body.  As  his  strength  ebbed  Com- 
mander Loftus  Jones  seems  to  have  been  overtaken  by  fear  lest  the  ship 
ihouid  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  German  destroyers 
approaching,  he  gave  orders  for  the  Shark  to  be  sunk.  A  moment  later, 
however,  the  gun  fired  another  round  and  apparently  realizing  that  tlie  ship 
was  still  capable  of  further  resistance  be  countermanded  the  order,  adding, 
"  Fight  the  ship  1 " 

The  gaff  on  the  mainmast  at  which  the  ensign  was  ilown  had  been  broken 
hy  a  shot,  and  the  flag  hung  limp  against  the  mast.  The  mind  of  the  captain 
must  have  turned  at  the  last  to  that  emblem  of  all  he  was  dying  for  so 
gallantly,  for  presently  he  asked  faintly  what  had  happened  to  the  flag. 
One  of  the  men  tending  him  replied  that  it  had  been  shot  away,  and  in  great 
distress  he  ordered  another  to  be  hoisted  immediately.  Able  Seaman  Hope 
accordingly  left  the  gun,  and  climbing  up,  detached  the  ensign  and  handed 
it  down  to  Midshipman  Smith  who  bent  it  on  to  a  fresh  pair  of  halyards  and 
hoisted  it  at  the  yard-arm.  The  captain  seeing  it  once  more  flying  clear 
said,  "  That's  good/'  and  appeared  content. 

The  end  was  now  drawing  ver>'  near.  The  bows  of  the  Shark  had  sunk 
until  tJie  foremost  funnel  was  awash,  and  the  waves  were  lapping  over  the 
water-logged  hull.  Seeing  that  two  German  destroyers  had  approached  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  with  the  evident  intention  of  administering 
the  coup-de-gTQce ,  Commander  Loftus  Jones  gave  his  last  order  to  the 
*hij>'5  company,  "  Save  yourselves/' 

He  was  helped  into  the  water  by  the  coxswain  and  a  number  of  other <t 
who  had  tended  him  devotedly  after  he  received  his  mortal  wound,  and 
floated  clear  of  the  ship  with  the  support  of  life-belt.  The  remainder  of  the 
O'ew  to  the  number  of  about  a  score  swam  towards  the  rafts  and  pieces  of 
floating  wreckage. 

Two  torpedoes  struck  the  Shark  amidships  almost  simultaneously.  With 
31  muffled  explosion  she  lurched  violently  to  starboard,  flinging  overboard  the 
dead  and  wounded  who  still  remained  on  deck.  Her  stern  rose  until  it  was 
jlmost  perpendicular  and  she  sank  with  colors  flying,  about  an  hour  and  a 
naif  after  firing  her  first  shot. 

Stoker  Petty  Officer  Filleul  and  Able  Seaman  Smith  succeeded  in  placing 
the  captain  on  the  raft  of  barrels,  where  tlicy  propped  him  in  a  sitting 
position  with  the  aid  of  life-belts  and  buoys.  White  this  was  being  done 
the  captain  attempted  to  smile,  and  shook  his  head  saying,  "  It's  no  good, 
lads/' 

Stoker  Petty  Officer  Filleul  remained  by  the  captain,  ^nd  Able  Seaman 
Smith  swam  to  one  of  the  other  rafts  on  which  Griffin,  Chief  Stoker  New- 
^nibe.  Yeoman  of  Signals  Banham.  Stoker  the  Coxswain,  Petty  Officer 
Swan  and  Able  Seamen  Hope  and  Howell  had  succeeded  in  crawling.  The 
three  rafts  drifted  within  sight  of  each  other  through  the  long  northern 
somtner  twilight. 

Shortly  after  the  Shark  sank  the  British  battle  cruisers  swept  past  in 
pJnuit  of  the  enemy.  The  captain  asked  if  the  pursuing  ships  were  British 
^'illciil  replied  that  they  were,  and  the  captain  said,  "  That's  good !  ** 
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Not  long  afterwards  bis  bead  fell  forward  and  his  gallant  spirit  fled. 

The  second  life-saving  raft  had  been  so  damaged  by  sbell-lire  that  only 
two  men  could  be  accommodated  upon  it.  The  two  most  severely  wounded 
(one  of  them  had  lost  a  leg)  were  helped  on  to  it  by  a  number  of  others 
who  themselves  clung  to  the  edge,  among  them  being  the  first  lieutenant. 
Able  Seaman  Smitli,  on  the  other  raft,  realizing  that  the  majority  were 
badly  wounded  and  being  himself  only  slightly  hurt,  swam  over  to  render 
what  assistance  he  could.  The  first  lieutenant,  who  had  unfailingly  cheered 
and  comforted  the  stricken  little  band,  presently  asked  if  any  could  still  sing, 
and  tlien,  without  faltering,  himself  began :  h 

*'  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee/'  f 

Those  who  had  the  strength  joined  in  as  they  clung  Submerged  up  to  their 
shoulders  in  the  icy  water,  almost  unrecognizable  from  the  thick  black  oU 
which  floated  on  the  surface;  and  so,  one  by  one,  death  overtook  the 
Able  Seaman  Smith  alone  survived  more  than  a  couple  of  hours. 

While  it  was  still  light  the  British  battle  fleet  was  sighted  through 
mists,  and  the  drenched,  haggard  figures  on  the  other  raft  cheered  it  as  it 
passed  five  miles  away.  With  indomitable  optimism  they  all  clung  to  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  rescue,  and  Able  Seaman  Howell  semaphored  across  the 
waste  of  water,  *'  We  are  British/'  in  tlic  hope  that  it  would  be  redd  by  < 
of  the  distant  ships. 

The  twilight  deepened  into  dusk  and  the  raft  on  which  Able  Seaman  Sn 
alone  survived  was  lost  to  sight.  The  six  occupants  of  the  other  sat 
the  waves  washing  over  them,  nursing  their  wounds  and  debating  the  pros^ 
pects  of  being  picked  up.  The  yeoman  of  signals  rambled  into  delirium  at 
limes  and  finally  said,  "  I  must  have  a  sleep.     Let  me  get  my  head  down/' 

Able  Seaman  Hope  attempted  to  dissuade  him  but  without  avail    "  1  must 
sleep,*'  he  insisted  patlielicalb%  and  as  he  stretched  himself  in  the  bottom 
of  the  raft  the  ruling  instinct  of  the  service  came  back  through  the  mistsj 
death.    "  Give  us  a  shake  if  the  captain  wants  anything,"  he  said*  and 
loyal  spirit  passed  to  join  that  of  his  captain. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  distant  lights  of  a  steamer  were  sighted 
Able  Seaman  Howell  then  remembered  for  the  first  time  that  he  had 
fastened  a  Holmes*  light  with  wire  on  one  of  the  rafts  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. Steadying  himself  with  diflicuhy  on  the  pitching  raft  he  fumbled 
along  the  edge  and  presently  found  the  liille  tin  cylinder  that  was  to  prove 
their  salvation.  W^ith  the  last  remnants  of  his  failing  strength  he  wrenched 
the  nippel  off,  and  the  carbide,  ignited  with  the  water  that  washed  over  them. 
burnt  with  a  bright  flare.  They  waved  it  frantically  and  tried  to  shout: 
but  the  flare  was  seen  and  presently  out  of  the  darkness  loomed  the  hull  of 
the  Danish  S.  S.  Vidar.  Her  captain  brought  the  ship  alongside  the  raft, 
and  one  of  her  boats,  which  had  already  picked  up  Able  Seaman  Smith  of 
his  raft,  presently  rejoined  them. 

All  survivors  have  testified  to  the  high  courage  of  Able  Seaman  He 
Throughout  the  whole  ordeal  his  plucky  personality  came  constantly  to 
fore,  and  he  alone  retained  strength  to  climb  on  board  the  Vidar  unaided. 
On  reaching  the  upper  deck  he  refused  to  go  below  or  receive  any  attent 
until  the  remainder  of  his  shipmates  had  been  hoisted  on  board. 

The  ridar  cruised  in  the  vicinity  for  upwards  of  two  hours  in  the  hope) 
picking  up  further  survivors,  and  Stoker  Petty  Officer  Filleul  was  seen 
floating  on  the  water  and  rescued  as  he  was  losing  consciousness.  No 
further  traces  of  the  Sh^irk's  crew  were  found,  however,  and  the  ^idar 
shaped  course  for  Hull,  On  the  passage  Chief  Stoker  Newcombe,  who  tiad 
been  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  succumbed  to  exhaustion 
in  spite  of  every  endeavor  to  save  his  life. 

His  Majesty  the  King,  in  recognition  of  the  valor  of  the  captain,  offic 
and  men  of  the  Shark,  granted  Commander  Loftus  W,  Jones,  the 
posthumous  honor  that  can  be  awarded  in  either  service,  the  Victoria  C 
The  six  survivors,  each  of  whom  had  played  his  part  with  the  utmost 
lantry,  were  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
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A  few  weeks  after  the  action  tlie  fishermen  of  the  little  village  of 

Ftskebackskie,  an  the  coast  of  Sweden,  found  washed  ashore  the  body  of 

ommander  W,  Loftus  Jones.  V.  C     It  was  buried  in  the  village  church 

rd  on  the  24th  of, June,  with  every  token  of  sympathy  and  reverence. — 

^aty  and  Merchant  Marine,  December, 

The  War  at  Sea. — By  a  British  Naval  Officer. — The  Admiralty  made  a 
_  urthcr  announcement  on  the  subject  of  the  action  in  the  Heligoland  Bight 
"on  Saturday,  November  17.     It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  announce- 
ment made  earlier  it  was  stated  that  the  Admiralty  were  yet  without  detailed 
I  information  as  to  the  operation.     In  the    further  comnmnique  and  that 
issued  by  the  Germans  on  the  same  day  it  was  revealed  that  the  British 
force  which  engaged   the   enemy  was  an   .advanced  body   which   actually 
Trtirsued  the  enemy  through  his  own  minefields.    This  advanced  force  only 
broke  off  the  engagement  and  turned  back  to  meet  its  supports  outside  the 
minefields  when  four  enemy  battleships  and  battle  cruisers  were  sighted. 
That  the  affair  did  not  attain  larger  proportions  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  British    suiHJorting   force   found   the  area  within    the   minefields  too 
restricted  to  maneuver  in,  and  the  enemy  were  too  cautious  to  venture  out- 
side the  minefield.     It  was  suggested   in  these  cohimns  that  this  affair, 
like  others    of    a   similar   nature    which    had    previously    occurred,    was 
more  or  less  accidental — that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  arise  from  a  concerted 
operation  against  the  Germans,  such  as  the  action  which   the   Admiralty 
^   reported  to  have  had  both  *'  fortunate  and  fruitful "  results  in  September^ 
H  iQif   It  was  regarded,  in  fact,  as  a  casual  encounter  brought  about  by  the 
H  vigilance  and  energetic  action  of  the  British  patrols  rather  than  what  was 
H  Jjtficially  described  three  years  aRO  as  "  a  sweeping  movement.'*  designed 
H  ''to  cut  the  German  light  craft  from  home  and  engage  them  at  leisure" 
H  m  the  open  sea.    Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  in  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Times, 
■    appears  to  take  this  view  also,  since  he  says  that  scraps  of  the  character 
"     of  that  of  November  17  "tend  to  test  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  look- 
*^t  kept  by  the  navy,  but  also  its  quality  when  suddenly  confronted  with  an 

Ienctny  force/'  The  British  patrols  are  not  engaged  m  cruising  about  the 
^onh  Sea  aimlessly,  but  there  must  be  many,  many  days  and  nights  when 
'*icy  are  "on  the  spot"  to  no  purpose,  and.  considering  the  vast  expanse 
J*f  water  to  be  covered,  it  can  surprise  no  one  if  it  is  only  at  comparatively 
^^  inter\'als  that  a  hostile  collision  actually  takes  place. 

This  action  in  the  Bight  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  pubhc  of  the 
«itire|y  changed  condition  in  those  waters  since  the  scooping  action  was 
F^*  in  execution  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago.  There  is  not  a  word 
'n  the  official  communique  of  that  time  of  danger  to  be  expected  from  the 
"'ijicficlds  of  the  localit^'  where  the  engagement  took  place.  Indeed^  it  was 
^"jy  from  the  reports  of  the  submarines  that  it  was  known  there  were 
^^neiieUls  there  at  all,  and  these  were  probably  of  small  dimensions.  Mat- 
*^r*  are  very  different  to-day,  and  without  a  large  force  of  mine  sweepers 
and  their  covering  vessels  it  may  be  questioned  whether  what  Admiral 
'^-  H.  Giristian  described  in  his  report  of  the  affair  of  August  28  as  "a 
^^onnaissance  in  force  "  could  be  carried  out  Naturally,  however,  if  our 
patrols  in  their  cruises  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  German  minefield 
*honld  chance  to  sight  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  they  would  most  cer- 
|L  tainly  endeavor  to  engage  it  and,  if  possible^  prevent  it  from  returning  to 
H  ^?fcty.  This  is  dearly  what  happened  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  pos- 
H  siblc  to  continue  the  chase  through  the  minefields  because  the  flying  enemy 
showed  the  way.     Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  in  the  article  already  referred  to, 

I^^ggests  as  a  reason  for  the  enemy  being  sometimes  found  outside  his  fixed 
^fences,  that  the  German  naval  authorities  having  said  that  they  can  send 
y"^>r  men-of-war  to  sea,  find  it  necessary  to  give  occasional  proof  that  this 
'^Tl^alK'  done.  There  may,  however,  be  other  reasons.  It  i^nll  have  been 
"?*^ced  that  the  enemy  detachments  sighted  by  our  patrols  usually  include 
"Minesweepers,  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  the  enemy  when 
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contemplating  a  raid  or  "  art  enterprise  directed  northward,"  find  it  exped- 
ient to  insure  that  a  passage  exists  for  the  force  they  desire  to  employ.  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  German  naval  authorities  hold  it  necessar>' 
to  risk  their  ships  merely  to  make  good  the  boastful  assertions  with  which 
they  gratify  their  people.  Even  the  misleading  messages  in  which,  bv  win 
less,  they  announce  an  engagement  when  it  does  come  off  cannot  disgui 
the  fact  that  their  main  fleet  refuses  to  accept  action  and  its  small  craft  arc 
driven  to  take  shelter.  In  August,  T0i4f  the  Cohgne  Gacette,  in  what  was 
evidently  an  inspired  article,  said :  "  Great  Britain  calculates  on  the  Ger- 
man fleet,  on  account  of  its  fighting  courage^  being  tempted  to  risk  itself  in 
a  foolhardy  manner.  But  the  Gejman  naval  authorities  will  not  fulfil  the 
British  expectation/'  The  German  naval  authorities  never  have  had  any 
idea  of  sending  out  the  High  Sea  fleet  to  sea  to  try  conclusions  with  ours 
in  a  general  action,  and,  after  Jutland  confirmed  their  apprehensions  of 
what  might  happen,  they  never  will. 

The  announcement  of  the  German  Government  that  it  has  extended  its 
** barred  zone*'  is  on  a  par  with  other  declarations  of  "  f rightfulness."  It 
is  intended,  according  to  the  Berliner  Tagcblatt,  to  facilitate  the  task  of 
the  submanne.  but  exactly  how  it  is  lo  do  so  the  German  newspapers  do 
not  explain.  The  official  notice  states  tliat  the  widening  of  the  zone  consists 
chiefly  of  an  extension  to  the  westward  of  the  danger  area  which  encircles 
this  country,  but  there  have  been  no  signs  up  to  the  present  that  the  sub- 
marines have  put  any  limit  lo  their  activities  in  this  direction.  This  may 
be  said  also  of  the  new  barred  zone  to  be  created  around  the  Aiorcs. 
Possibly  they  may  now  have  a  greater  number  of  the  larger  submarim 
which  are  enabled  by  their  size  to  exercise  a  more  extended  mobility.  hi3 
by  this  time  the  Allies  arc  not  without  means  for  meeting  the  threat  of  th( 
heavier  boats,  as  they  have  met  that  of  their  lighter  consorts.  The  closi 
of  the  alleged  free  channel  to  Greece  has  already  been  anticipated,  and 
may  be  concluded  that  the  official  notice  is  deemed  by  the  German  authorities 
to  be  a  concession  to  the  feelings  of  their  friends  in  that  country.  Like  the 
notice  about  the  respite  to  neutral  ships  and  ships  of  the  Belgian  Relief 
Committee,  any  seeming  concession  which  the  Germans  may  make  is  not 
likely  to  have  more  value  than  that  made  on  any  other  scrap  of  paper.  Tn 
all  probability,  the  true  inwardness  of  this  notice  ties  in  the  fact  that  the 
enemy  are  once  more  about  to  attempt  a  campaign  of  the  utmost  intensive* 
ness.  It  may  be  deemed  a  warning  that  they  are  again  about  to  put  forth 
their  full  strength  with  evcr>'  available  submarine.  It  may  show  also  th; 
this  attempt  will  be  carried  out  further  into  the  Atlantic,  with  the  resul 
of  course,  that  the  crews  of  the  ships  which  fall  a  victim  to  it  will  stand 
poor  chance  of  reaching  land  in  their  boats,  even  if  they  are  not  accorded 
the  inhuman  treatment  expressed  in  the  policy  *'  sink  without  a  trace. " — 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  14/12, 
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Britain  Shocked  by  Naval  Revehse.— The  successful  attack  by  Germ; 
warships  on  a  convoy  in  the   North  Sea  resulting  in  the   sinking  of 
vessels,  as  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  December  17,  came  as  an 
uncomfortable  surprise  to  the  British  public.     It  is  expected  to  cause  a 
revival  of  the  serious  criticism  of  the  Admiralty  such  as  at  the  time  of 
successful  German  attack  on  a  convoy  of  Scandinavian  merchantmen 
October. 

Added  to  this  is  the  raid  made  off  the  Tyne  last  Wednesday  by  Gen 
warships.    As  a  result  of  these  two  expeditions  one  British  destroyer 
been  sunk,  another  seriously  damaged,  five  trawlers  and  eight  merch; 
men  have  been  sent  to  the  bottom,  another  trawler  has  been  damaged 
a  number  of  men  have  been  killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoner,     Amonf 
the  prisoners  is  a  nephew  of  Viscount  Grey,  former  foreign  secretary. 

According  to  the  Danish  accounts,  the  force  which  attacked  the  convoy 
consisted  of  four  cruisers,  in  addition  to  destroyers.  A  painful  aspect  of 
the  affair,  from  ^he  British  public*s  point  of  view,  is  that  apparently  all  the 
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attacking  vessels  escaped  and  returned  to  their  bases.  Another  unpleasant 
feature  is  that  the  British  cruiser  squadron  detailed  to  protect  the  convoy 
against  surface  attacks  for  some  unexplained  reason  was  not  on  the  scene. 
Vice  Admiral  Beatty  immediately  opened  an  inquiry,  and  the  first  sitting 
was  held  December  23,  being  conducted  by  Vice  Admirals  Sturdee.  de 
Robeck  and  Goodenough.  The  investigation  will  be  hastened  as  much  as 
possible* 

According  to  the  testimony  of  survivors  both  here  and  in  Scandinavia, 
the  fighting  was  of  most  violent  character.  The  Germans  poured  hundreds 
of  shots  into  the  ill-fated  vessels. 

Testimon^r  given  at  the  inquest  over  the  victims  of  the  German  attack 
on  the  British  convoy  shows  that  the  attack  occurred  between  4  and  5 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  12  and  that  the  enemy  destroyers  fired 
as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a  few  minutes.  A  Swedish  steamer  was  tor- 
pedoed twice,  tne  second  torpedo  cutting  the  vessel  completely  in  two.  Of 
the  crew  of  20  hands  on  board  it  16  were  either  killed  or  are  missing. 

No  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  enemy  boats.  British  destroyers  came 
upon  the  scene  and  rescued  the  survivors. 

The  merchant  vessels  were  being  convoyed  by  the  destroyers  Partridge 
dnd  PeUw.    The  Partridge  was  sunk  and  the  Pelew  was  damaged. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  said  the  circumstances  of  the  attack,  so  far  as  available, 
were  that  the  Partridge  sighted  four  enemy  destroyers  shortly  before  noon, 
and,  with  the  Pelew,  engaged  them,  while  the  convoy  scattered.  The  Par- 
age was  hit  heavilv.  Shortly  afterward  an  explosion  occurred  aboard 
and  she  sank.  The  Pelew  was  pierced  at  the  water  line  and  her  engines 
were  disabled,  but  eventually  she  was  brought  safely  to  port.  The  enemy 
then  attacked  the  convoy  sinking  the  merchantmen  and  armed  trawlers. 

The  entire  crew  of  the  trawler  Lord  Alveston  was  saved  in  one  of  its 
own  boats.  The  casualties  on  the  Pelew  were  one  officer  and  three  men 
killed  and  two  wounded  seriously.  Information  regarding  the  crew  of  the 
Partridge,  Sir  Eric  said,  was  incomplete,  but  a  report  from  Kiel  told  of  the 
taking  there  of  three  officers  and  21  men  from  the  Partridge  and  of  one 
officer  and  25  men  from  the  trawlers. 

Eighty-eight  Scandinavians,  two  of  whom  are  women,  and  10  British 
were  rescued  by  four  British  destroyers  detached  from  a  cruiser  squadron 
which  was  hastened  to  the  scene.  Other  survivors  reached  Norway  in 
boats. 

German  Official  Report. — The  following  official  communication  was  issued 
l^ecember  14,  dealing  with  German  naval  attacks  on  commercial  traffic  off 
the  east  coast  of  England  and  in  the  North  Sea  last  Wednesday : 

"  Simultaneously  with  an  attack  on  commercial  traffic  on  the  English  east 
coast  our  light  forces  on  December  12  under  command  of  Lieut.  Captain 
Hans  Kolbe,  again  attacked  a  convoy. 

"  The  convoy  consisting  of  six  steamers  totaling  8000  tons,  including  an 
^nned  English  steamer,  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Partridge  and  four 
anned  vessels,  were  destroyed  in  battle.  The  English  destroyer  Pelew 
escaped  damaged. 

"Our  forces  returned  without  losses  and  with  a  large  number  of  pri- 
soners, including  four  officers." — Washington  Star,  18/12. 

N(«oDY  TO  Blame  for  Convoy  Disaster.— In  the  House  of  Commons  to- 
oay  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  made  this  statement 
concerning  the  attack  by  German  warships  on  a  convoy  in  the  North  Sea 
December  12,  in  which  one  British  and  five  neutral  merchantment,  a  British 
torpedo-boat  destroyer,  and  four  armed  trawlers  were  sunk : 

"The  Admiralty  finds  that  the  escorting  vessels  did  their  best  to  protect 
the  convoy  and  were  fought  in  a  proper  and  seamanlike  manner,  and  that 
other  forces  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  took  all  possible  steps  to 
come  to  their  assistance  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy. 
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"It  is  due  to  Vice  Admiral  Sir  David  Bcatty,  commander  of  the  Grand 
fleet,  to  say  that  the  Adrairahy  finds  the  drcurastanccs  which  preventer 
covering  forces  from  behind  reaching  the  spot  were  such  as  could  not  ' 
prevented  and  li>at  the  commander- in-chief*s  dispositions  were  the  best  th, 
could  have  been  made  with  the  forces  available."— iV.  V.  Times,  15/1 


nd 
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AitMi3>  British  Ship  Sunk  by  Submarine,— The  British  armed  steam- 
ship Sief>hen  Furness  has  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine 
in  the  Irish  Channel,  it  was  otTiciaily  announced  December  22,  Six  officers 
and  95  men  were  lost. 

The  Stephen  Furness  was  a  merchantman  of  17 12  tons  gross,  built  in  1910 
at  West  Hartlepool,  and  owned  by  tlie  Tync  Tees  Shipping  Company,  Ltd, 
of  Newcastle.  She  was  one  of  the  many  merchantmen  that  have  been 
refitted  by  the  Admiralty  for  naval  uses. — jV.  K,  Herald,  23/12. 

'*  ^-53  "  Captured, — The  U-SS*  tl>e  German  submarine  which  visited  New- 
port over  a  year  ago  and  then  sank  several  ships  off  Nantucket,  has  been 
captured  by  the  French. 

The  U-boat  was  taken  by  a  French  destroyer  and  two  minesweepers. 
The  big  submersible  is  now  in  allied  service  and  has  accounted  for  several 
enemy  submarines,  which,  recognizing  her  lines  as  Hamburg-built,  approach 
her  without  fear,  as  the  U-33  usually  runs  awash.— BalHm^^rr  News,  a^/i 


Zeppelin  Dhopj^  into  Sea, — A  Zeppelin  and  a  seaplane  which  was  accoi 
panying  it  have  been  wrecked  in  the  North  Sea,  according  to  a  Central  N^ 
dispatch  from  Copenhagen,  quoting  advices  received  there  from  West  Jut- 

The  Zeppelin  is  said  to  have   fallen  in  flames  to  the  sea- — Washington 
Post,  30/12. 
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Three  British  Ships  Lost.— Three  British  torpedo-boat  destroyers  wen 
sunk  through  being   struck  by  torpedoes  or  hitting  mines  off  the  Dutch 
coast  on  the  right  of  December  22,  with  the  loss  of  13  officers  and   180 
men,  the  Admiralty  announced  December  29.     The  text  of  the  statement 
reads : 

**  Three  of  our  destroyers  were  mined  or  torpedoed  during  foggy  weather 
oflf  the  Dutch  coast  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  December.     A  total  of 
ofhcers  and  180  men  were  lost/* 

Whether  correctly  or  not,  the  superccsstcn  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellies 
as  First  Sea  Lord  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  direct  5e<|uci 
the  loss  of  tlie  three  destroyers.    This  incident  has  been  generally  known 
here,  although  only  just  announced  officially. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Eric  Geddcs,  went  several  dayi 
ago  to  Sandringham,  where  the  royal  family  is  staying  for  tlie  holiday! 
He  was  received  in  audience  by  the  King  on  Christmas,  which  indicate 
that   the  business  was   unusually   urgent     The  Admiralty  changes   wene 
announced  the  next  day.— A'.  >\  Times,  30/12, 
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British  Destroyer  Lost  with  All  Hands.— The  British  destroyer 
Racoon  struck  rocks  off  the  Irish  coast  on  Wednesday  and  foundered,  it  is 
announced  oflicially,  -^11  on  board  were  lost.  The  text  of  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Admiralty  says : 

H,  M-  S.  Racoon,  Lieutenant  George  Napier  in  command,  struck  uo  xl 
rocks  od  the  north  coast  of  Ireland  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  during 
snowstorm,  and  subsequently  foundered  with  all  hands. 

Nine  of  the  crew  had  been  left  behind  at  her  last  port  of  call,  and  these 
arc  the  sole  survivors.     Seventeen  bo<iies  have  been  picked  up  by 
cfftft  and  arc  being  buried  at  RathmuUcn,     Five  more  bodies  were  ' 
ashore,  and  they  are  being  buried  locally. 
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The  Racoon  was  built  in  191  o.  She  was  266  feet  long  and  displaced  915 
tons.  She  was  armed  with  one  4>inch  and  three  3-inch  guns,  and  two  tor- 
pedo tubes.    Her  normal  complement  was  105  men. — N,  Y.  Times,  13/1. 

BitinsH  Lose  Two  Destkoyers  in  Gale.— The  British  Admiralty  an- 
nounces the  loss  of  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers  in  a  violent  gale  and  a  heavy 
snowstorm  last  Saturday  night.  The  vessels  ran  ashore  on  the  Scotch  coast 
and  were  wrecked  and  all  hands  on  board  were  lost,  except  one  man. — 
.V.  y.  Herald,  i5/i. 

Fbench  Merchant  Ship  Fights. — An  inquiry  was  made  into  the  condi- 
tions in  which  encounters  have  taken  place  between  French  merchantmen 
and  enemy  submarines  between  January  i  and  August  i,  1917.  It  is  stated 
that  the  French  ships  were  successful  in  106  of  these  encounters.  In  34 
cases  success  was  due  to  maneuvering,  and  in  62  to  the  use  of  artillery.  In 
13  cases  it  was  not  the  submarine  which  began  the  fight.  There  were  even 
occasions  when  merchant  vessels  chased  their  enemy.  In  three  cases  the 
French  vessels  escaped  by  beaching.  On  June  5  the  French  steamship 
Diane  was  sunk  by  an  enemy  submarine  in  the  English  Channel. — Journal 
United  Service  Institute,  November. 

Hospital  Ship  Torpedoed;  All  of  Wounded  Saved;  Three  Sailors 
Missing. — The  hospital  ship  Rewa  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  on  January  4,  while  on  her  way  from  Gibraltar,  it  is  announced 
officially. 

All  the  wounded  were  rescued. 

piere  were  three  casualties  among  the  crew. 

"His  Majesty's  hospital  ship  ReztKt  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Bristol 
Channel  at  about  midnight  on  January  4  on  her  way  home  from  Gibraltar. 
AH  the  wounded  were  safely  transferred  to  patrol  vessels.  There  were 
only  three  casualties  among  the  crew,  three  Lascars  being  missing. 

"  She  was  displaying  all  the  lights  and  markings  required  by  The  Hague 
convention.  She  was  not  and  had  not  been  within  the  so-called  barred 
zone,  as  delimited  in  the  statement  issued  by  the  German  Government  on 
January  19,  191 7." 

After  making  several  charges  of  the  misuse  of  hospital  ships,  which 
were  denied  specifically  by  the  Entente  Governments  concerned,  the  Ger- 
J^ans  last  year  suspended  the  immunity  of  these  vessels  in  the  English 
Channel  and  certain  other  waters. 

The  British  discontinued  special  markings  of  hospital  ships,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  merely  rendered  conspicuous  thereby  and  were 
more  liable  to  attack.  Last  September  King  Alfonso  of  Spain  intervened 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  agreement  from  the  belligerents  for  the 
free  movement  of  hospital  ships  within  specified  areas. 

The  British  steamship  Rewa  is  of  7308  tons  gross  and  456  feet  long.  She 
was  built  in  1906  and  owned  in  Glasgow  and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
British  Government 

The  Bristol  Channel  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  extending  into  the  south- 
western part  of  Great  Britain  between  Wales  and  the  southwestern  counties 
oi  England. — Baltimore  News,  9/1. 

An  Interesting  Precedent.— German  denials  of  the  torpedoing  of  the 
hospital  ship  Rewa  serve  as  a  reminder  of  that  famous  Sussex  denial, 
fortified  by  the  submarine  commander's  drawing.  Only  last  week  Germany 
agreed  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  family 
of  a  Spaniard  who  lost  his  life  on  the  torpedoed  Sussex.  That  was  an 
interesting  admission  of  Germany's  guilt.— iV.  Y.  Herald,  14/1. 

A  German  Warship  Bombards  Yarmouth. — Yarmouth  was  bombarded 
from  the  sea  last  night,  it  is  announced  officially ;  about  20  shells  fell  in  the 
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city.    Three  persons  were  killed  and  lo  injured    The  enemy  craft  pres 

ably  was  a  submarine  or  a  light  cruiser.  The  bombardment,  which  was  pre 
ceded  by  illumination  of  the  town  by  large  star  shells,  continued  aboii 
eight  muiutes.    The  inhabitants  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  ~ 

Owing  to  the  blackness  of  the  night  the  enemy  was  not  seen.  He  fired 
to  2$  shells  in  rapid  succession.  Many  windows  were  shattered  and  a  nc 
ber  of  roofs  and  chimneys  were  wrecked. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  bed  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  One  o 
the  three  persons  killed  was  a  sailor  aboard  ship,  who  had  escaped  sub 
marines  in  midoceaa  The  other  two  were  killed  in  the  street.  Then 
were  many  narrow  escapes  among  the  occupants  of  the  damaged  houses. 

Attacks  by  German  naval  forces  on  English  coast  towns,  of  which  then 
were  a  number  early  in  the  war,  have  been  infrequent  in  recent  months 
The  last  previous  occurrence  of  the  kind  officially  reported  was  on  Sep 
tcmber  4  of  last  year.  On  that  day  a  German  submarine  bombarded 
borough,  causing  the  death  of  three  persons  and  the  injury  of  five, 

Yarmouth  is  on  the  North  Sea  115  miles  northeast  of  London.     It 
city  of  some  50.000  inhabitants,  with  important  shipbuilding  and   Ashini 
industries. — Baltimore  American,  16/1. 
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BALTIC 

Two  Hundred  Aeroplanes  Would  Have  Enablzh  the  Russi.\nsJ 
Check  the  Germans  and  Prevent  Capture  ok  Stkategical  Bases  in 
(iuLF  OK  Riga.— Once  more  Russia  has  suffered  defeat  through  her  lack  oi 
aircraft.    In  1914-1915  Russia  suffered  great  losses  because  she  did  not  ' 
a  hundred  or  so  additional  air  scouts  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
sian  forces  and  warn  them  of  the  movements  of  the  Germans,  _ 

Russia's  recent  losses  and  her  inability  to  check  the  Germans  in  tlie  nava 
operations  which  resulted  in  the  Germans  capturing  the  important  Islandi 
of  Dago  and  Oescl  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  large  Russian  dread 
nought  Slava  was  due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  lack  of  200  addidona 
fighting  aeroplanes  with  which  to  defeat  the  German  Zeppelins  and  a( 
planes  which  directed  the  operations  of  tlie  German  forces. 

Had  they  been  able  to  maintain  their  aerial  supremacy,  the  Russ^ 
could  have  prevented  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  Moon  Sounc 
and  the  landing  of  troops  on  the  Dago,  Oesel.  Runo  and  Moon  islands 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  10,000  Russian  troops  and  50  cannons. 

It  was  known  that  the  Russians  had  only  a  handful  of  aviators  to  protec' 
the  group  of  Baltic  Islands  which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  thi 
Gulf  of  Riga,  ofi  the  Esthonian  coast  That  they  fouglu  the  German  aeria 
forces  was  shown  by  the  reports  which  stated  that  two  German  aviatOTj 
were  shot  down. 

The  aerial  engagements  between  the  German  and  Russian  aeriat  forces 
preceded  the  naval  engagement.  It  took  place  on  the  northern  coast  of  tfai 
Island  of  Dago,  to  which  the  Germans  came  from  the  open  sea.  Havinf 
disposed  of  the  few  Russian  aviators,  the  German  naval  forces  coulc 
operate  unhindered,  using  their  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes  to  direct  theii 
ships  which  located  the  entrance  to  the  Moon  Sound,  protecting  the  shipj 
from  British  and  Russian  submarine  attacks.  The  blockade  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Moon  Sound  between  Dago  Island  and  Oesel  Island,  which  was  sup 
posed  to  be  well  fortified,  seems  to  have  taken  effect  without  any  fighting. 

The  next  step  of  the  Germans  was  to  force  the  entrance  lo  the  Gulf  0\ 
Riga  to  the  south  of  tlie  Oescl  Island.  Ever  since  the  Germans  caplurct 
Lsbau,  the  important  Russian  naval  base  on  the  Baltic,  it  was  obvious  thai 
their  next  step  would  be  to  attempt  tlie  forcing  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulj 
of  Riga.  The  Russians  are  known  to  have  mined  the  entrance  to  the  Gull 
and  to  have  blocked  it  by  dumping  into  it  every  available  material,  B«1 
the  Germans  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  sweeping  the  mines  and  ckariQi 
tlw;  channel*  ~ 
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There  were  no  engagements  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf.  The  Russian 
fleet  moved  to  Moon  Sound,  the  plan  being  to  seek  protection  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  The  German  fleet  checked  it  and  during  the  engagement  the 
Russian  ship  the  Slava  was  sunk  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Moon 
Sound,  the  German  guns  outranking  the  Russian  guns  and  four  German- 
seaplanes  participating  in  the  attack. 

The  Germans  seemed  to  feel  sure  that  they  had  bottled  up  the  Russian 
fleet  and  proceeded  to  bombard  the  islands  and  to  land  troops  on  the  Oesel 
and  Dago  islands.  On  October  15  they  captured  Arensburg,  the  main  city 
of  Oesel  Island,  and  isolated  a  Russian  force  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
island.  The  escape  of  the  Russian  fleet  seems  to  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  laxity  of  the  German  air  forces  at  night. 

The  German  operations  from  the  start  were  directed  by  Zeppelins  and 
aeroplanes.  It  was  an  easy  task  because  the  area  of  danger  from  Russian 
and  British  submarines  was  small,  extending  only  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  entrance  between  the  Oesel  Island  and  the  main- 
land. It  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Germans  landed  their  troops  on 
the  Karsar  Bay  side  and  from  the  Gulf  side  of  the  Oesel  Island  that  they 
expected  submarine  attacks.  Therefore,  they  selected  as  a  landing  place 
for  the  troops  the  places  which  could  best  be  protected  from  the  Russian 
and  English  submarines. 

One  hundred  fast  fight  planes  and  100  large  torpedoplanes  and  bombing 
aeroplanes  could  have  protected  these  important  Russian  positions  better 
than  their  many  cannons  and  warships.  The  fast  fighting  machines  would 
have  kept  the  sky  clear  of  German  aeroplanes  and  the  torpedoplanes  and 
the  bomb  dropping  machines  could  have  inflicted  tremendous  damage  on 
the  German  fleet,  sunk  the  transports  and  torpedo-boats  and  damaged  even 
the  largest  ships.  At  all  events,  they  could  have  prevented  the  carrying 
out  of  operations  by  their  continuous  attacks  on  them. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  best  thing  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Allies  can  do  to  help  Russia  is  to  supply  her  with  aeroplanes  and  aviators 
in  large  number,  and  to  begin  to  conduct  aerial  operations  against  German 
military  and  naval  bases  from  the  Russian  side,  thereby  keeping  tens  of 
thousands  of  Germans  busy  protecting  their  bases  on  the  Russian  fronts, 
and  preventing  the  concentration  of  their  forces  elsewhere. — Aviation. 

Thirty-Eight  Officers  Slain  in  U-boat  Mutiny. — A  mutiny  among 
submarine  crews  at  the  German  naval  base  of  Kiel,  on  January  7,  is  reported 
in  an  Exchange  Telegraph  dispatch  from  Geneva.  Thirty-eight  officers  arc 
said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Geneva  dispatch  quotes  advices  received  there  from  Basel,  giving 
details  concerning  the  mutiny.  It  is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  submarine 
crews,  and  subsequently  to  have  spread  to  portions  of  the  crews  of  cruisers 
stationed  at  Kiel. 

Some  of  the  men  who  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  officers  took  part  in  the 
earlier  mutiny  at  Kiel,  the  dispatch  reports.    It  adds : 

Although  the  mutiny  was  local,  it  shows  that  German  naval  men  are 
dissatisfied,  espedally  in  the  submarine  service,  as  the  number  of  boats 
returning  to  German  ports  is  decreasing  every  month." — Evening  Star,  17/1. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Submarine  Is  Sunk  Following  Attack.— A  statement  by  the  Ministry 
of  Marine  concerning  the  sinking  of  the  old  French  cruiser  Chateau 
Kenault  says  that  the  warship,  with  several  other  vessels,  was  attacked  by  a 
submarine  in  the  Ionian  Sea  at  7.15  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  14. 
tontmuing,  the  statement  says : 

"J^he  torpedo  struck  on  the  starboard  side  in  the  region  of  the  stoke- 
hold, which  it  flooded,  and  at  the  same  time  bursting  steam  pipes  which 
stopped  the  engines. 
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"  The  captain  at  once  manned  the  hand  steering  gear  and  steered  so  as  to 
utilize  the  momentum  of  the  ship  and  approach  the  shore,  which  was  in 
sight.    Passengers  and  the  crew  were  ordered  to  their  boat  stations  at  the^ 
sound  of  the  explosion.    Torpedo-boat  destroyers,  which  formed  a  part  o£l 
the  convoy,  dashed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  torpedo  had  come  and  J 
volleyed  shells  at  the  spot  where  it  was   presumed  the  submarine  had 
submerged, 

"  While  the  boats  were  being  lowered  from  the  Chateau  Renault,  the 
enem)^  submarine  came  up  on  her  left.  The  cruiser  had  sunk  to  her  gun 
ports,  but  nevertheless  the  gun  crews  remained  at  tlieir  posts  and  opened  a 
hot  fire  on  the  submarine*  which  promptly  dived,  A  second  torpedo  ¥ra& 
fired  shortly  after  and  struck  the  Chateau  Renault  on  the  starboard  sid^ 
forward.  She  sank  by  the  head  a  few  minutes  after  the  captain  got  aboar ' 
a  patrol  boat.  All  passengers  were  saved,  but  lo  members  of  the  crew  arc  ' 
missing  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  explosion* 

"The  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  overloaded  with  survivors,  renewed  the j 
attack  on  the  submarine  under  water  and  then  on  the  surface  when  sheJ 
appeared  for  an  instant,  only  to  submerge  again  precipitately  under  fire  of" 
the  guns  of  the  destroyers.     Two  seaplanes  then  bombed  hen  The  sub- 
marine probably  had  been  struck  by  a  shell  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
her  to  remain  submerged,  for  she  appeared  once  again  and  was  immediately 
covered  by  a  rain  of  shells, 

**  One  of  her  gunners  was  swept  overboard  by  a  shell  while  in  the  act  of  J 
aiming  his  piece,  and  all  the  others  jumped  into  the  sea,  while  the  sub 
marine  sank  like  a  stone  torn  to  pieces  by  French  guns.     The  prisoners  ^ 
number  22,  among  them  the  captain  of  the  submarine  and  two  officers.** 

The  French  cruiser  Chateau  Renault  was  laid  down  in  i8g6.  She  was 
442  feet  long,  with  a  beam  of  557  feet  and  displaced  7898  tons.  Her  com- 
plement  before  the  war  was  600  men.  Besides  being  used  as  a  cruiser  for- 
merly, the  Chateau  Renault  had  been  fitted  as  a  mine-layer. — Washingtan 
Star,  23/12. 

American  Ship  **  Suraga  "  Hit  by  Torpedo. — ^Thc  Aracrican  steamship 
Suraga,  a  vessel  of  4374  tons  gross  register,  and  owned  by  the  New  York 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  was  torpedoed  and  compelled  to  run 
ashore  on  December  27.  while  in  Mediterranean  waters,  according  to 
report  received  in  New  York,  January  8.  in  insurance  circles. 

The  Suraga  left  New  York  the  latter  part  of  October  for  an  Italian  pc 
and  it  is  understood  that  she  was  returning  and  bound  for  a  French  por 
when  torpedoed.    So  far  as  can  be  learned  all  of  her  crew  arc  safe. —  W(JJ^-1 
ingtonSiar,  5/1, 

Japani:se  Save  CosvoY,^Warshifis  Drive  off  HoHile  V-boats  in  the 
Mediterranean,— Enemy  submarines  which  attempted  to  attack  British 
transports  convoyed  by  Japanese  warships  in  the  Mediterranean  on  Decem- 
ber 30  were  repulsed,  says  an  announcement  from  the  Japanese  admiralty. 

The  warships  were  not  damaged. — Washington  Post,  6/1. 


British  Destrover  Torpeijoed. — London,  January  7.— A  British  torpedo 
boat  destroyer  has  been  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
according  to  an  Admiralty  announcement. 

All  the  officers  of  the  destroyer  were  saved,  but  10  members  of  the  crew 
were  lost. — Baltimore  American,  9/1. 

Itauan  Ship  Su a k,— Practically  New  Steamer  Torpedoed  by  V-boaL" 
The  big  Italian  steamship  Mila^so,  11477  tons  gross  register,  was  suri. 
during  the  early  part  of  December  by  a  German  submarine  while  the  shij 
was  in  Mediterranean  waters,  according  to  word  received  in  New  York 
shipping  circles  January  10.    It  is  understood  no  lives  were  toit. 
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The  vessel  was  practically  new,  having  been  launched  in  1916,  and  while 
originally  intended  for  passenger  as  well  as  freight  traffic,  was  employed 
entirely  for  freight  She  was  owned  by  the  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana, 
and  was  last  reported  in  American  waters  the  latter  part  of  September,  1016. ' 
At  that  time  she  arrived  with  a  damaged  propeller,  which  was  caused,  it 
was  understood,  by  an  encounter  with  a  U-boat.  On  her  return  voyage 
with  a<argo  of  cotton  she  caught  fire  and  had  to  put  into  Fayal.  The  fire 
was  extinguished,  and  after  a  delay  of  about  two  weeks  she  proceeded  on 
her  voyage.  The  MUazso  was  492  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  65  feet. — Balti- 
more American,  lo/i. 

ADRIATIC 

The  War  in  the  Adriatic — By  a  British  Naval  Officer.— In  the  Adriatic 

where,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  has  been  naval  co-operation 

of  a  very  marked  kind,  me  allied  fleets  have  been  performing  some  fine 

work  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  the   Piave  line.     The  British 

mcMiitors,  which  had  been  affording  the  Italians  valuable  assistance  in  their 

advance  towards  Trieste,  are  now  rendering  help  in  the  great  struggle 

against  the  Austro-German  invasion.    General  Diaz,  in  an  order  of  the 

day  of  November  21,  referred  to  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  National 

Navy  and  the  British  monitors  in  the  coastal  zone.    In  a  semi-official  note 

also  reference  was  made  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  navies  of  the  allied 

powers  when  the  right  wing  of  the  Italian  Army  was  falling  back.    Much 

precious   war  material   was   saved,   and   when  the   enemy  torpedo-craft 

?Ppcared  on  the  scene  they  were  at  once  driven  off  with  loss.     It  was. 

indeed,  suggested  at  one  time  that,  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Wie  Austrian  fleet  was  putting  to  sea,  but  this  was  denied  afterwards,  and 

^^,  indeed,  unlikely,  m  view  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  in  naval 

length  of  the  Allies  in  the  Adriatic.   Among  the  unfortunate  results  of  the 

^'fcurrences  on  land  may  be  counted  the  withdrawal  of  the  threat  to  Pola 

^yeti  by  the  advance  of  the  Italians,  and  which  it  was  anticipated  and  hoped 

'J'lglit  force  the  Austro-Hungarian  fleet  to  leave  port.    There  can.  of  course. 

^  »io  question  that  the  loss  of  Monfalcone  and  the  menace  to  Venice  has 

"^Prived  the  Italians  of  useful  naval  bases  in  the  Upper  Adriatic,  and  at  the 

same  time  has  encouraged  the  Austrian  seamen  to  attempt  enterprises  which 

^^■"^  previously  quite  beyond  their  power.     It  is   some  time  since  any 

^^^rnpt  on  the  Italian  coast  railway  has  been  undertaken,  and  when  a 

S^'^ciron  of  light  craft  made  their  appearance  between  Porto  Corsini  and 

*'^^^.ro  towards  the  end  of  last  month  the  reception  they  received  from 

J"^    naval  armored  trains  on  the  railway  forced  them  to  retire.    An  excel- 

'cnt    description  of  these  armored  trains  with  the  Italians,  with  illustrations, 

^?^    given  in  Chapter  CLXXXIX  of  the  "  Times  History  and  Encyclopaedia 

^'    ^ie  War."     They  are  an  adjunct  of  the  navy  which  appears  to  have 

'"^^'^  adequately  fulfilled  its  purpose.     The  last  report 'concerning  allied 

"^^^^.1  activity  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  River  was  most  encouraging.    In 

^"     official  communiquS  it  was  stated  that  on  the  coastal  area  a  British 

'"^^^itor  obtained  a  direct  hit  on  and  interrupted  a  bridge  of  boats  which  the 

^".^*~^y  had  thrown  across  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Passarella.  some  10 

!?  r^^  from  the  sea.    Almost  daily,  said  the  military  critic  of  the  Carrier c 

/^^  Serra,  the  pontoon  bridges  which  span  the  river  in  the  neighborhood 

^^     -Passarella  are  destroyed  by  the  guns  of  the  British  monitors,  but  the 

c"^T>iy  reconstructs  them  during  the  nieht.     Mr.  G.  Ward  Price,  the  cor- 

^^^T>c)ndent  of  the  Times,  writing  from  Venice,  mentions  the  monitor  which 

^^^"troyed  the  bridge  at  a  range  of  18,000  yards  as  the  Picton,  appropriately 

^^r^ed  after  a  British  general.    He  says  that  at  this  range  there  were  three 

bridfres  across  the  river  200  yards  apart,  and  on  these  the  monitor's  guns 

V^^  five  direct  hits  out  of  seven  shots.    The  first  shot  was  on  the  target,  and 

tn^    pontoon  bridges  were  each  hit  at  either  end,  one  of  them  being  so 

effectively  cut  in  two  that  the  aeroplane  observer  reported  that  the  middle 
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part  of  it  floated  away  down  stream.  Another  shell  was  dropped  right  into 
the  third  bridge,  an  old  one  made  of  stone,  which  the  Austrians  had  repaired. 
This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  fine  shooting  of  the  bluejackets  in  the 
monitor,  and  also  to  the  spotting  of  the  observer  in  the  aeroplane. — Army 
and  Navy  GageHe,  8/12. 

Italians  Entek  TkiEsTE  Harbor  is  Daeij^g  Raid. — Two  Italian  torpedo- 
boats,  under  Lieutenant  Commander  Rizzo,  composed  the  force  which  made 
the  daring  raid  into  the  inner  harbor  at  Trieste  on  Sunday  night,  Decem- 
ber 9,  and  torpedoed  two  Austrian  battleships,  one  of  which  was  seen  to 
sink.  Further  details  of  the  exploit  were  received  in  dispatdies  b>*  the 
Italian  Embassy. 

The  raid  was  arranged  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Austrians  were  pre- 
paring to  send  from  Trieste  two  vessels  of  the  Monarch  tjrpe,  with  their 

|j240-millimeter  guns,  to  bombard  the  Italian  coastal  positions,  A  division 
of  torpedo-boats,  under  Captain  Pignatti,  was  assigned  to  the  task,  and 
the  captain  selected  Lieutenant  Commander  Rizzo  with  two  boats  to  make 
the  dash  into  the  harbor,  while  the  remainder  of  the  division  kept  outside 

i  in  support 

'  By  slow  and  silent  movement  through  a  heavy  log  the  little  craft  reachefd 
the  cjctremity  of  the  Muggia  Pier,  where  the  officers  examined  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  numerous  obstructions  which  barred  the  passage.  Mine  fields 
and  other  obstructions  were  located,  and  two  hours  were  spent  cutting  eight 

!  large  wire  cables  stretched  across  the  passage.     Other  obstructions  were 

I  weighted  and  sunk  sufficiently  to  permit  the  boats  to  pass  over  them. 

During  all  this  time  Austrian  outposts  were  very  near  and  searchlights 
were  being  played  on  the  water,  hut  in  spite  of  this  the  torpedo-boats  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  inner  port  without  being  sighted. 

Two  Austrian  battleships  were  discovered  at  anchor  at  the  further  end 
of  the  harbor  near  Point  Sabba.    Proceeding  cautiously,  the  Italian  vessels 

L  approached  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  protecting  nets  or  other 

['obstructions,  then  took  up  positions  for  the  attack. 

Finally  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  December  10  the  two  torpedo- 

^«boats  simultaneously  launched  four  torpedoes  aimed  at  the  battleships. 
All  four  torpedoes  exploded.  Rirxo  reported  that  the  battleship  Wien, 
nearest  the  attacking  vessels,  was  observed  to  sink  in  five  minutes,  while  the 
other  battleship  certainly  was  struck,  though  owing  to  the  great  distance  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  the  damage  done. 

At  the  sound  of  the  explosions  Austrian  batteries  opened  fire  and  search* 
lights  swept  over  the  waters.  The  lights  located  the  attacking  vessels  and 
the  Austrian  guns  were  broucht  to  bear  on  them  and  torpedoes  fired,  but 
the  Italians  escaped  and  returned  safely  to  base  with  the  supporting 
squadron. — N.  Y.  Herald,  18/12. 

Czt:cHS  Gave  Cp  Warship. — Tlic  Slav  Press  Bureau  makes  public  a  dis- 
patch from  Geneva  which  says : 

"  The  Pesit  Hirhp  of  November  21  publishes  a  number  of  sensational 
revelations  that  were  made  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  by  the  Magyar  1 
Deputy,  Mr.  Fenyes.  Among  these  is  an  interpellation  which  is  addressed  j 
to  the  Hungarian  Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Austrain  torpedo-J 
boat  No.  ti,  whose  personnel  consisted  of  Austrian  officers  and  Czech^ 
marines.  Deputy  Fenyes  said  :  '  Before  the  Italian  offensive  the  boat  left  J 
the  harbor  of  Cattaro  in  order  to  meet  an  incoming  German  submarine 
and  convoy  it  through  the  m^n/ i^r^i^u  into  the  harbor.  The  torp^-T'-^-^^^'^fl 
never  reached  its  place  of  d  however,  and  the  German  ^ 

watted  in  vain.     For  two  wi  mng  was  beard  of  the  wherrr  f 

this  torpedo*boat  until  the  publication  of  a  report  by  the  Slcfam  Agrncy^ 
stating  that  it  arrived  safely  in  the  Italian  harbor  of  Brindisi.    The  repor 
further  stated  Ihat  while  they  were  on  the  way  to  meet  the  incoming  sub- 
marine the  Czech  marines  on  board  the  vessel  revolted,  fettered  their  Ger- 
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man  and  Magyar  officers,  and  steered  the  torpedo-boat  into  the  Italian 
harbor/ 

"  This  report  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Czechoslovaks  are 
determined  to  shake  off  the  tryannous  yoke  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and 
that  they  will  not^  desist  in  their  opposition  until  complete  independence  is 
secured."— iV.  Y.  Times,  30/12. 

BLACK  SEA 

In  the  Black  Sea  our  torpedo-boats  Pylkyi  and  Bystryi,  dispatched  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Count  Keller  to  destroy  the  Turkish  steamer 
damaged  by  one  of  our  submarines,  discovered  an  enemy  torpedo-boat  and 
two  steamers  in  Inda  Bay.  The  enemy  torpedo-boat  was  sunk  and  the  two 
steamers  were  burnt. — United  Service  Case  tie, 

British  Battleplane's  2000-M1LE  Flight  to  Bomb  Constantinople.— 
For  the  first  time  the  amazing  story  of  a  British  battle-aeroplane*s  flight  to 
Constantinople  from  London,  and  its  sequel  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
German  headquarters  and  the  Turkish  war  office  there,  was  told  vesterday 
by  Mr.  Handley  Page,  and  Mr.  Basil  Johnson,  whose  firm,  the  Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd.,  built  the  engines  that  flew  the  2000  miles  without  a  hitch. 

Loading  up  at  Hendon,  the  machine  which  with  spares  and  luggage  was 
more  than  six  tons  in  weight,  proceeded  to  Paris,  Lyons,  and  to  avoid 
the  Alps,  continued  by  way  of  Marseilles.  From  Marseilles  the  journey  was 
by  way  of  Spezzia  to  Risa,  Rome,  Naples  and  Otranto,  which  was  the  last 
point  over  friendly  country.  The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  stage 
of  the  journey,  was  over  die  Albanian  Alps  to  Saloniki,  a  trip  of  250  miles 
across  mountains  varying  from  8000  to  10,000  feet,  with  no  suitable  place 
for  landing  in  case  of  need. 

Squadron  Commander  Savory,  who  was  the  chief  pilot,  told  him,  said 
Mr.  Handley  Page,  that  they  could  see  wild  Bulgarian  horsemen  below, 
who  were  running  about  in  every  direction,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill 
them  if  they  came  down. 

From  Saloniki  the  adventurous  party  flew  to  their  base,  overhauled  the 
machine,  and  prepared  for  a  long  distance  bombing  expedition  to  Constan- 
tinople, a  distance  of  about  320  miles. 

On  their  attacking  trip  they  set  forth  with  16  bombs,  and  on  arriving  at 
Ije  Sea  of  Marmora  throttled  down  from  2000  feet  to  1600  feet,  the  Golden 
"orn  and  other  points  being  clearly  in  view. 

-After  a  short  survey  of  the  lights  of  Constantinople,  and  in  order  to 
^f^e  sure  of  their  objectives,  they  came  down  to  800  feet  and  dropped  a 
^^^Vo  of  four  bombs,  hoping  to  reach  the  Goebcn,  which  was  anchored  just 
oen^ath  them.    Unfortunately  they  missed  the  vessel,  but  managed  to  hit 
'?^   or  two  submarines  that  were  lying  alongside  her. 
.1  .-"^laming  on  their  track  they  made  another  attempt  on  the  Goeben,  and 
3!!'^     time,  in  spite  of  the  attentions  of  a  number  of  Turkish  and  German 
^^  ^aircraft  guns,  managed  to  plank  four  bombs  on  the  battleship. 
J    "*-  ^en  they  flew  up  to  a  ship  called  the  General,  which  was  the  headquar- 
^'"^      of  the  German  staff,  and  dropped  two  bombs  on  her,  to  the  great  con- 
^J^^ation  of  naval  and  military  officers  assembled  in  her  saloons. 
.  ^"-^^le  more  target,  too  tempting  to  be  missed,  attracted  the  intrepid  avia- 
^^^»   and  they  next  made  their  way  to  that  part  of  the  town  where  the 
A**  *"X<ish  War  Office  was  situated,  and  dropped  two  more  of  their  bombs  on 
?     ^l)uilding.     The  Turkish  official  report  on  the  latter  incident  quaintly 
"^"^  i  mized  matters  by  saying  "  The  war  office  was  not  destroyed." 

''^^tcr  half  an  hour's  bombing  of  Constantinople  they  turned  around  and 

f^^'^tied  back  to  their  base,  Flight  Commander  McLellan  relieving  his  chief 

^^  '^^^le  steering.    They  had  not  escaped  without  damage,  but  even  after  one 

^^^.*«ie  had  been  put  out  of  action  they  were  able  to  get  away  without 

^^J^ous  damage  from  the  "band  accompaniment"  of  guns  below,  which 

na<^   paid  them  a  quite  uncomfortable  amount  of  attention. 
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On  arriving  back  at  the  base  no  fewer  than  26  bullet  holes  were  found  in 
the  machine.  The  journey  to  Constantinople  and  back  (640  miles)  occu- 
pied seven  hours. 

Handley  Page  said  Engineer  Lieutenant  RawHngs,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  reported  that  they  had  no  trouble  at  all  with  the  engines*  although 
the  water  in  the  radiator  boiled  as  on  a  very  hot  day.  He  thought  the  flight, 
which  constituted  a  world  record  for  British  aeroplanes,  engines  and 
aviators,  showed  the  great  possibilities  of  aerial  long  distance  bombing 
expeditions  during  the  war,  and  also  that  there  were  great  possibilities  for 
mail  and  freight  carrying  in  times  of  peace, — IVashington  Post,  6/1. 

German  Admiral  Heads  Black  Sea  Commission, — The  Russo-Gcrma 
Commission  which  has  gone  to  Odessa  to  discuss  questions  concerning  the 
Black  Sea  has  arranged  a  meeting  for  consideration  of  conditions  under 
which  interned  civilians  may  be  repatriated.  The  commission  consists  of 
18  delegates,  under  the  presidency  of  a  German  admiral  The  chief  Rus- 
sian delegate  is  a  sailor  from  the  Black  Sea  fleet. — N.  Y,  Herald,  14/t. 

BoLSHEviKi  Sailors  Massacre  6>  Officers  of  Black  Sea  Fleet, — A  ter- 
rible massacre  of  Russian  naval  officers  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  by  Bolshcviki 
sailors  was  reported  from  Sebastopol,  January  14,  At  least  60  officers,  four 
of  them  admirals,  were  said  to  have  been  slain  during  a  two  days'  orgy  of 
bloodshed. 

A  general  was  taken  from  the  garrison  and  executed  when  he  attempted 
to  have  loyal  troops  interfere*  AH  of  the  officers  of  one  ship  were  taken 
to  Malakoff  Tower  and  shot.  The  streets  were  littered  with  corpses  of 
officers  and  men  shot  down  in  the  fighting. — BalHmare  Amencan,  16/1. 


Turkey  Violatts  Armistice, — Turkey  has  violated  the  armistice  sigm 
between  the  Central  Powers  and  Russia*  according  to  word  received 
Petrograd,  January  14.    The  Ottoman  commander,  it  was  stated,  had  landed 
20,000  troops  between  Trebizond  and  Rize  and  a  Turkish  submarine  was 
reported  to  have  sunk  a  Russian  transport. — Baltimore  Atncrican,  14/1.      ^ 
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UNITED  STATES  ARMY  ^ 

Bush  Terminal,  with  Big  Piers.  Taken  by  Army, — The  Bush  Ter- 
minalt  comprising  20  city  blocks,  between  Thirty-ninth  and  Fifty-first  streets. 
Brooklyn,  with  3100  feet  of  continuous  water  front,  facing  a  40-foot  gov- 
ernment channel,  was  requisitioned  by  the  War  Department  yesterday* 

The  eight  piers,  each  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  120  ware- 
houses will  be  used  as  a  base  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
United  States  Army. 

The  order  for  seizure  of  the  terminal  was  issued  in  Washington,  being 
practically  the  first  offidal  act  of  Major  General  Goethals»  the  new  acting 
quartermaster  general. 

Word  ivas  at  once  telegraphed  to  Irving  T,  Bush,  president,  who  lai 
night  informed  a  reporter  for  the  Harold  that  every  effort  will  be  made  hi 
his  working  staff  to  assist  the  army  in  its  operation  of  the  terminal.     He 
said  between  2000  and  3000  employees  will  be  affected  immediately,  and  if 
rhc  20  miles  of  railroad  and  the  industrial  buildings  are  later  commandeer 
a  much  larger  force  will  pass  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr,  Bush  has  been  chief  executive  officer  of  the  War  Port  Board  sin< 
that  organiJtation  was  formed.  He  has  just  been  notified  he  is  appoini 
to  a  new  post,  that  of  Director  of  Harbor  and  Terminal  Facilities  of 
Embark ntion  Service,  United  States  Army,  He  will  work  in  conjiincti^ 
with  Brigadier  General  Shanks,  Military  Commander  of  the  Port  0I 
Embarkation  in  Hoboken.  Mr.  Bush  said  he  regrets  very  much  to  sec  a 
business  that  it  took  25  years  to  build  up  pass  so  quickly  from  his  hands. 
He  is  very  glad,  however,  to  render  assistance  to  the  United  States,  he 
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insisted  to  a  Herald  reporter,  and  therefore  willingly  gives  up  the  industries 
li  his  properties  can  be  of  use  to  the  government. 

At  present  the  piers  of  the  Bush  Terminal  are  used  by  a  score  of  steam- 
^ip  lines.  One  of  these  piers,  with  15  acres  of  floor  space,  is  used  by  the 
Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  and  other  shipping  companies  of  the  Russian  gov- 
^itiment  For  months  it  has  been  practically  idle,  although  millions  of  dol- 
u5?'  ^^^  ^^  supplies,  ordnance  and  general  merchandise  are  piled  there, 
^'bat  to  do  with  it  is  a  problem — ^now  to  be  settled  by  the  United  States 

Other  steamship  lines  which  must  vacate  are  the  Royal  Belgium  Line, 

^e  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  the  Austro-American  Line 

|;^mcrican  agents  have  pier  contracts),  the   Prince  Line,  Hansa  Line, 

-Norton  Line,  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines,  Levant  Line,  American-African 

^ne;   Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  American  and  Australian  Line  and 

several  others. 

According  to  Moody's  Manual,  industrial  section  for  1917,  the  gross 
darnings  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  in  1916  were  $1,955,237,  and  the 
opera.^ing  expenses  and  taxes  amounted  to  but  $745,811.  The  real  estate 
and  improvements  were  valued  December  31,  1916,  at  $13437,383,  and  the 
total  SLSstts  then  amounted  to  $21,890,738. 

Need  for  the  proper  protection  of^the  Bush  terminals  has  been  recognized 
for  several  months  by  the  War  Department.  An  armed  guard  is  maintained 
and  sentries  challenge  everp  yerson  who  approaches  unless  certain  instruc- 
tions arc  followed.  From  time  to  time  the  terminal  has  been  used  for 
loading  of  supply  vessels  with  cargoes  for  the  government,  the  Red  Cross 
and  Belgian  relief.  It  is  expected  that  ample  time  will  be  given  all  holding 
leases  to  find  new  docking  space.—iV^.  K.  Herald,  i/i. 

The  American  Aiimy  which  is  to  be  sent  into  battle  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  is  rapidly  being  formed.  In  the  nine  months  since  the 
United  States  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  with  Germany  the  army 

•rvT*^^^  from  212,034  officers  and  men  to  1,539,506  officers  and  men. 

Inis  statement  has  been  made  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  who  declared 
that  no  other  army  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  ever  been  raised, 
^^"?PPed  or  trained  so  quickly. 

ine  Secretary  added  that  a  **  substantial "  force  of  Americans  already  was 
in  t  ranee  and  fit  for  active  service,  and  that  full  equipment  is  on  hand  for 
^^O^  'Han  who  will  be  sent  to  Europe  during  1918. 

^^  the  fighting  fronts  the  infantry  is  inactive,  except  for  small  raiding 
D^JJ^^^Jons,  but  the  artillery  duels  continue  intense  on  various  sectors. — 
^(Utiniore  American,  lo/i. 

,     ^?My  Airplanes  Drop  Bullets  and  Bombs. — Enemy  air  raiders  are 
fVi^^**^^  an  increased  interest  in  the  American  aviation  centers,  especially 
n^  nearest  the  lines. 

-.j^'^ing  one  of  the  most  recent  incursions  the  German  airplanes  descended 

bomK^  250  feet  of  the  ground,  endeavoring  to  make  sure  that  the  several 

J^^   "Which  they  dropped  should  hit  their  targets,  which  in  most  cases 

even    ^^^^^"8^  in  whidi  men  were  billeted.     Luckily,  the  German  aim. 

A  ^t  such  close  range,  was  poor,  for  no  Americans  were  killed. 
.    jj?^ther  German  machine  which  flew  over  the  position  later  dropped  a 
1       ^  from  a  higher  altitude  at  a  hangar.    The  bomb  missed  its  mark,  but 
?  .^  great  hole  in  the  adjoining  field. 

uaH°^  o/  Bullets  on  Position. — At  a  certain  place  nearby  an  enemy 
^\cV?*^^"  descended  within  300  feet  of  the  earth  and  sprayed  an  anti-aircraft 
Tn^^nine  gun  position  with  a  hail  of  bullets,  but  did  not  hit  any  of  the 
^^Sl^^rs,  all  of  whom  were  French. 

*^^. Americans  at  the  most  advanced  aviation  camp  have  found  a  novel 
!]i?^*^ting  for  the  machine  gun  used  for  defence  against  enemy  airplanes, 
^^^n  the  guns  for  the  newly  dug  pits  arrived  it  was  discovered  that  only 
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held  carriages  had  been  provided.  These  were  unsuitable  for  aircraft 
defence  work,  so  swivels  were  constructed  from  old  motor  truck  springs. 
These  improvised  mounts  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  any  used, 

IVorst  Cottditions  Yet  Experienced, — Icy  roads  turned  into  river  beds^  j 
for  torrential  streams  flowing  from  the  melting  snows  on  the  hills»  togctJier  j 
with  a  downpour  of  fine   rain,   combined  to  make  conditions  the   worst 
the  American  Army  has  experienced  since  crossing  to  France. 

Through  the  zone  of  the  army  is  was  not  infrequent  to  find  the  roads  at 
places  lined  on  either  side  with  motor  trucks  which  had  been  ditched,  j 
Mule-driven  vehicles  also  were  mired  in  many  cases.    In  one  stretch  of  road 
a  mile  long  there  were  14  vehicles  ditched  at  night  w^ith  the  soldiers  working  j 
hard  to  release  them.     The  mule- drawn  transport  trains^  indeed,  suffered  j 
the  most  from  the  conditions,  the  animals  shaping  on  the  icy  road  beds 
and  being  unable  to  arise  after  falling  until  branches  and  twigs  cut  from 
trees  were  put  under  their  feet. — IV  ashing  ton  livening  Star,  i6/k 

GoETHALS  AS  ACTING  QaARTERMASTER  GENERAL,— Reorganization  of  the 
War  Department,  begun  witli  the  creation  last  month  of  the  War  Council  j 
of  high  general  officers,  advanced  a  step  further,  January  7,  with  the  appoint- 
ment by  Secretary  Baker  of  Major  General  George  Goethals,  acting 
quartermaster  general,  to  serve  also  as  director  of  War  Department  trans- 
portation and  storage.  Wide  economies  in  the  use  of  cars  and  in  shipping 
charges  are  expected  from  this  centralization  in  one  agency  of  functions 
heretofore  exercised  by  five  departmental  bureaus  independently. 

Behind  the  announcement  stands  the  probability  that  army  purchasing 
also  will  be  drawn  together  under  a  centra!  control.  Steps  to  this  end  are 
under  consideration,  but  legislation  may  be  required  to  carry  it  out.  The 
question  of  finding  a  man  for  the  job.  however,  already  has  been  taken  up. 
Some  officers  think  the  duty  should  be  placed  under  the  Genera!  StaflF,  but 
others  believe  a  separate  office  should  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  a  civilian 
of  national  reputation  for  business  ability.  It  is  practically  certain,  how- 
ever, lliat  should  a  civilian  be  appointed  he  would  be  commissioned  as  a  ' 
general  officer,  subject  to  all  army  law. 

General  Goethals,  as  acting  quartermaster  general,  directs  the  supply, 
subsistence  and  pay  departments  of  the  army,  supplemented  by  the  embarka- 
tion and  other  services  already  cstabh'shed  in  his  office,  each  with  a  general 
officer  in  charge.  Under  to-day's  order  he  will,  in  addition,  supervise  trans- 
portation of  all  ordnance,  engineer,  signal  corps,  aviation  service  and  coast 
artillery  material,  as  well  as  quartermaster  supplies  and  troops. 

All  bureaus  heretofore  independent  in  this  regard  have  been  directed  to 
co-ordinate  their  demands  upon  the  railroads  and  upon  storage  facilities 
through  the  director  of  transportation.  He.  in  turn,  will  deal  with  the 
director  of  the  railroads*  the  Shipping  Board,  or  any  other  centralized 
agency  for  transportation  or  storage,  presenting  complete  schedules  of 
,  cars  and  tonnage  needed,  and  working  out  routing  and  storage  so  as  to  get 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  nation*s  facilities. — Baltimore  American,  8/1. 

Am^ican  Flier  Downs  German  Akro  at  Front, — ^The  former  captain 
nf  the  Princeton  football  team,  now  serving  in  the  flying  corps,  brought 
down  his  first  German  plane,  January  5.  says  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald. — Washington  Evening  Star,  9/1, 

Difficult  to  Transfer  to  Uncle  Sam*s  Forces. — The  Associated  Press 
has  received  information  that  the  American  War  Department  has  decided  on 
rules  governing  the  transfer  of  Americans  serving  with  the  British  forces 
to  the  American  Army,  by  which  their  present  status  will  not  be  disttirbcd 
except  in  special  cases,  and  where  the  transfer  "  is  plainly  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.*' 
This  decision,  it  is  said,  was  reached  on  the  following  grounds: 
First,  that  Americans  who  enlisted  with  the  British  forces  must  have  been 
prompted  by  patriotic  motives  to  do  so  and  that  tlicrcfore  it  does  not 
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matter  whether  they  remain  British  or  are  transferred  to  their  own  flag, 
since  thev  would  he  fighting  for  the  same  cause. 

Second,  in  some  cases,  particularly  with  the  Canadians,  many  of  whom 
are  Americans,  transfers  might  seriously  disorganize  units. 

Americans  in  Canadian  Forc«.— While  no  official  statistics  are  available, 
it  is  fair  to  guess  that  there  are  at  least  from  25,000  to  50,000  Americans  in 
the  Canadian  forces  alone,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  more  scattered  through 
other  British  contingents  in  France,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  and  elsewhere. 
Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  American  authorities  in  London 
begging  for  transfer,  but  the  authorities  say  they  are  unable  to  make  con- 
cession to  any  special  number  of  men  without  taking  over  the  men  as  a 
whole. 

In  many  instances,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  desires  for  transfers  are  not 
prompted  by  patriotism,  but  because  of  the  chance  to  enjoy  greater  benefits 
and  the  higher  pay  of  the  American  forces.  The  authorities  argue  that  if 
in  the  first  mstance  the  men  joined  the  British  Army  "  to  fight  for  principle," 
the  principle  is  not  changed  if  they  remain  with  the  British  forces.  Hence 
it  has  been  decided  that  an  officer  m  the  British  Army,  who  is  an  American 
and  desires  a  transfer,  must  apply  to  the  embassy  in  London,  which  will  be 
guided  in  the  premises  by  instructions  from  the  War  Department  at 
Washington. 

Hard  to  Obtain  Transfer, — The  rules  adopted  say  that  "  it  will  not  l>c 
the  general  policy  of  the  War  Department  to  request  the  release  of  an 
American  holding  a  commission  in  a  foreign  service."  Rcf?arding  enlisted 
men,  the  new  rules  say  that  release  will  only  be  considered  of  applicants 
who  present  themselves  personally  to  the  military  attache  of  the  American 
embassy  in  London  **  with  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  citizen- 
^^h"  and  that  the  military  attach^  " may  then,  in  special  cases,  ask  for 
'"c/ease."  The  rules  add :  "When  so  released,  me  nare  to  proceed  to  France 
3t  their  own  expense  and  report  for  enlistment  in  our  service  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  expeditionary  force." 

The  rules  provide  that  an  enlisted  man  must  also  procure  from  the  com- 
'"ander  of  his  unit  of  the  British  forces  a  written  recommendation  that  the 
^JniTnander  regards  his  transfer  to  the  American  forces  "in  the  interest 
°^  tlie  United  St2ites,"— Washington  Evening  Star,  5/1. 

p.^-AFEGUARD  MUNITION  Ships. — The  danger  of  destruction  in  New  York 
lJJ'V-  by  the  explosion  of  a  munition  ship,  such  as  occurred  at  Halifax,  is 
^"  »^g  done  away  with  by  the  adoption  of  new  routes  for  handling  such  ships 
^'icl  new  points  for  loading  their  barges  and  lighters,  it  was  announced  by 
^^l!^«rnment  officials. 

-*^he  new  plan  was  worked  out  by  the  War  Board  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
^^  ^^  army  engineers.  The  menace  to  South  Brooklyn,  now  present  while 
7\^^iition  ships  are  loaded  in  Gravesend  Bay,  is  to  be  ended  by  moving  the 
f  ^  I^s  to  a  point  where,  even  if  an  explosion  did  occur,  the  destruction  on 
^*^^  would  be  comparatively  slight.  The  ships  will  hereafter  be  lr)adcd  at 
^  ^^^nt  too  distant  to  endanger  any  part  of  the  city.  The  route  of  barges 
?^^^  lighters  carrying  munitions  on  the  bay  has  been  fixed  so  that  Maii- 
^^ Jan  Island  and  Brooklyn  are  said  to  he  almost  entirely  free  from  danger, 
^*^  i  le  no  important  points  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the  bay  are  greatly 
™^ Placed.— AT.  Y,  Times,  lo/i. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

^  ^A'hy  Germany  Is  Losing  the  War. — Germany  is  the  backhonc  of  the 

^^"^tral  Powers*  military  organization.     Shatter  her,  and  the  whole  fabric 

^    the  enemy's  opposition  falls  to  the  ground.    Because  of  this  fact,  I'rancc. 

cr*"^at  Britain,  and  now  the  United  States  have  massed  their  strength  in 

*"  ^^ncc  and   Flanders.     For  the  same  reason  Germany  has  maintained   in 
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France  and  Flanders  two-thirds  of  her  total  forces.  To-day  slie  has  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  her  armies— or  what  is  left  of  ihem— on  the  western 
front  and  in  Italy. 

How  may  Germany  be  beaten? 

In  the  early  days  o!  the  war,  when  her  armies  were  at  their  full  strength,  it 

was  believed  that  the  breakdown  would  come  within  her  borders.    We  all 

remember  the  familiar  predictions  of   191 5  and   1916.     She  was  to  suffer 

I  financial  collapse ;  lacking  cotton,  nitre  and  copper,  she  would  be  unable  to 

munition  her  vast  armies;  lacktng^  food,  she  would  starve. 

Yet,  to-day,  with  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  half  spent  the  German  people 
arc  not  starving  for  food ;  her  armies  are  not  starving  for  munitions ;  nor 
is  she  bankrupt,  not  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  her  own  people. 

But,  as  year  after  year  of  the  w^ar  passed  by,  it  began  to  be  realized  that 
there  was  yet  another  menace  to  German  success;  a  menace  purely  military 
in  nature,  remorseless  in  its  approach,  and  absolutely  fatal  when  it  ar- 
rived— the  menace  of  a  shortage  of  man-power. 

To-day»  among  all  military  men  and  among  those  civilians  who  have 
managed  to  maintain  a  true  perspective  of  this  vast  war,  it  is  known  that 
the  backbone  of  German  resistance  will  be  broken  when  the  wastage  of 
man-power — rifle-bearing  man-power — has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  man  the  battle  front  in  sufficient  strength  to  hold  back 
the  enemy. 

This  wastage  and  the  ultimate  arrival  at  the  point  of  man-exhaust iop  are 
a  mere  question  of  mathematics — of  addition  and  subtraction;  the  result  is 
as  certain  as  that  water  will  not  run  up  hill,  or  that  tlic  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part. 

Of  the  four  great  necessities  referred  to,  failure  of  any  one  of  which 
would  bring  Germany  dovra.  the  first  three  may  be  likened  to  a  constantly 
flowing  river — the  last  to  a  reservoir  of  definite  capacity.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  uncertainty  as  regards  the  first  three — ^but  the  last,  tmless  Ger- 
many can  gain  an  early  military  decision,  spells  her  certain  and  hopeless 
defeat. 

You  may  carry  the  bticket  to  the  stream  as  often  as  you  like ;  but  dip  your 
bucket  in  the  cistern  too  often  and  one  day  you  shall  find  it  dry. 

To  no  one  are  these  facts  so  well  known  as  to  the  German  staflF;  and  no 
part  of  the  German  propaganda  has  been  so  cleverly  handled  as  that  which 
IS  designed  to  camouflage  that  human  cistern,  the  contents  of  which  have 
been  drained  away  so  swiftly  as  the  war  has  run  its  course. 

*'  Look  at  the  map,"  cries  von  Hollweg. 

**  Look  at  the  cistern,"  we  answer ;  and  with  our  eyes  on  that  annual  loss 
ot  one  and  a  quarter  million  German  fighting  men  who  will  never  again 
shoulder  a  rifle,  we  care  very  little  whether  the  blood-letting  be  done  a 
little  to  the  east  or  a  little  to  the  west  of  a  line  traced  on  a  map. 

As  to  the  bankruptcy  of  Germany  it  can  never  happen  so  long  as  the 
Kaiser  has  a  printing  press  to  turn  out  a  cataract  of  paper-money,  and  the 
German  citi-^cn  is  content  to  accept  the  output  at  its  face  value. 

Nor  will  Germany  fail  to  supply  all  the  munitions  that  her  rapidly-dwin- 
dling armies  can  use.  She  can  dig  coal  and  iron  ore  from  her  mines  and 
coax  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  for  guns,  shells  and  explosives — ^and 
keep  on  doing  it  indefinitely.  The  Serbi:*n  mines  and  the  kitchen  of  the 
kausfrau  will  give  their  yield  of  copper.  The  stream  will  flow  in  sufficiency 
as  long  as  the  war  shall  last. 

Food?  There  is  enough  arable  land  within  the  battle-lines  to  raise  suf- 
ficient food  to  keep  the  citizen  alive  and  provide  a  special  ration  for  the 
man  at  the  front. 

Men  ?    Before  this  war,  military  writers,  the  Germans  included^  told  tisj 
that  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  any  country  that  could  be  madti 
into  fighting  men  was  10  per  cent.    The  population  of  Germany  is  68,000,000. 
,^s  a  matter  of  the  fact  the  mobiltjcation  has  reached  nearly  15  per  cent, 
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and  therefore  in  August,  1914,  the  potential  fighting  strength  of  Germany 
was  about  9^500,000  men. 

This  was  £he  reservoir  from  which  the  human  material  would  have  to  be 
fed  to  the  fighting  lines.  The  nine  and  one-half  million  fighting  men  could 
never  be  affected  by  the  birth  rate — not  unless  the  war  should  run  for  18 
years.  The  only  supply  available  to  offset  the  outflow  was  the  physically 
efficient  young  men,  some  450,000  who  would  reach  the  age  of  18  each 
year.  Unlike  the  question  of  paper  money,  or  munitions  or  food,  there  is 
no  process  by  which  men  can  be  printed  in  a  printing  press  or  fabricated 
in  smelter,  rolling  mill  and  lathe.  Nor  can  you  dig  up  fighting  men  from 
the  ground,  like  potatoes. 

And  not  even  the  German  chemists  could  make  a  substitute  for  human 
flesh  and  blood — ^though  they  probably  dreamed  even  of  that. 

So  there  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  cistern  full  to  the  brim 
with  9,50D/xx>  men  with  a  potential  annual  inflow  of  450,000. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  rate  of  loss.  There  are  two  ways  in 
whidi  we  may  get  at  the  facts :  first  the  German  official  statements ;  second, 
the  estimates  made  by  the  Allied  Military  Intelligence  Departments  (secret- 
service).  And  we  fmd  that  these  arrive  at  the  same  total  loss — dead  and 
hopelessly  crippled — of  about  5,000,000  men. 

For  the  first  two  years  Germany  gave  out  official  figures— doctored  of 
course.  But  the  Allies,  through  their  secret-service  agents  in  Germany, 
gathered  the  true  figures  by  tabulating  the  notices  sent  to  the  relatives  of 
the  dead,  and  recorded  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  churches,  clubs,  labor 
unions,  etc.  This  revealed  that  about  1,150,000  men  had  been  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  reckoning  the  hopelessly  crippled  at  1,350,000  men, 
which  is  about  the  ratio  of  cripples  to  dead  as  determined  in  this  war, 
we  get  a  loss  of  2,500,000  in  the  first  two  years  and  a  total  loss  of  about 
5,000,000  men  b>[  August,  1918. 

General  Maurice,  replying  recently  to  General  Ludendorf  s  statement  that 
the  British  in  making  their  slight  gains  in  Flanders,  this  year,  had  lost  500,- 
000  men,  stated  that  they  had  never  that  number  engaged  on  the  sector  in 
question.  He  stated,  further,  that  they  had  accurate  knowledge  that  the 
German  losses  had  been  75  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  the  British. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  statement.    Not  only  have  the  British 
.  3,  great  superiority  in  gunfire — as  have  the  French — with  superior  observa- 
tion by  aeroplane,  but  the  Germans  have  frequently  made  a  dozen  or  more 
counter  attacks  in  close  order  during  the  furious  fighting  on  the  Somme 
and  before  Ypres.    Their  losses  must  necessarily  be  enormous. 

Now  the  British  losses  as  officially  reported  have  been  running  as  high  as 
30,000  a  week.  Eighty  per  cent  of  these,  at  least,  or  24,000,  must  have 
occurred  on  the  western  front.  During  the  winter  months  the  losses  have 
averaged  about  10,000  per  week.  This  gives  an  average  for  the  year  of 
17,000  per  week  on  this  front. 

Increasing  this  by  75  per  cent  gives  a  German  loss  on  the  British  front 
°^  29,750  per  week. 

Their  losses  to  the  French  at  such  battles  as  the  Marnc,  Champagne, 

^'^un,  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  cannot  be  less — they  may  indeed  be  more. 

The  terrific  fighting  on  the  Russian   front  coupled  with  the  Serbian. 

l^oumanian    and    Italian   drives    may   readily   have    resulted    in    average 

casualties  of  say  26,000  per  week  among  the  Germans. 

The  total  average  casualties  on  all  fronts  then  would  reach  85,500  per 
week.   This  would  mean  a  total  of  4,446,000  casualties  in  one  year. 
^  Now  at  the  ratio  of  five  wounded  to  one  dead  this  would  give  a  total  of 
'4J,ooo  dead  per  year. 

The  Germans  have  made  some  fantastic  claims  as  to  the  number  of 
wounded  that  are  returned  to  full  active  service — claims  of  well  over  90 
P^JJ  cent.  If  76  per  cent  are  so  far  restored  that  they  can  carry  a  rifle  and 
cudure  the  frightful  ordeal  of  trench  fighting  it  would  a  notable  result. 
"•Assuming  76  per  cent  so  restored,  we  find  that  of  the  wounded,  889,200  are 
P^rnianently  crippled  and  rendered  unfit. 
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But  there  is  yet  another  leak  in  this  cistern  of  man-power,  which  cun- 
oiisly  is  always  overlooked.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  soldiers  die  from 
sickness  as  well  as  civilians.  Our  census  of  1910  shows  that  the  average 
death  rate  between  the  ages  of  20  and  45  is  about  eight  per  thousand.  The 
damp  conditions  of  trench  life,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary  mental 
strain  of  modern  warfare,  will  raise  the  rate  above  that  of  American 
civilian  life,  especially  as  undeveloped  boys  of  16  years  and  men  up  to  45 
years  of  age  are  found  in  the  German  army.  Assuming  a  rate  of  10  per 
thousand,  the  loss  through  sickness  would  reach  68,000  per  year.  This 
figure  would  probably  be  maintained,  because  though  the  total  army  has 
decreased  the  quality  of  the  troops  has  greatly  deteriorated. 

A  summary  of  these  totals  for  killed,  permanently  crippled,  and  dead 
through  sickness,  gives  a  yearly  total  of  1,698,200  men  absolutely  lost.  Ta 
compensate  for  this  Germany  calls  to  the  colors  each  year  about  450,000 
young  men ;  not  600.000,  which  is  a  figure  they  give  out  for  public  con- 
sumption.  The  total  annual  loss  therefore  is  1,248,200.  And  if  this  rate 
be  maintained  until  August^  1918,  the  total  net  loss  will  be  4,992^800  or  say 
5,000,000  men. 

This  it  will  be  noted  agrees  with  the  total  loss,  as  determined  by  the 
allied  secret-service  from  the  official  notifications  made  by  the  government 
to  the  relatives  of  soldiers  lost  at  the  front- 
Therefore  we  repeat,  "  Look  at  the  cistern,  not  at  the  map.*' — Scientific 
Americati,  15/12. 

Big  Kri'pp  Pf.ant  at  Essen  Ablaze. — Workmen  from  Essen,  Germany, 
say  that  the  Krupp  plant,  the  great  German  munitions  establishment,  has 
been  ablaaic  for  24  hours. 

The  plant  at  Essen,  the  main  cstabHshmeni  of  the  Krupps,  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  Germany  of  arms  and  munitions,  employed  about  ,ici,oo0 
men  before  the  war.  It  has  been  expanded  greatly  during  the  war.  FacI 
relating  to  its  present  size  and  the  number  of  workmen  arc  kept  secret 
the  German  Government.  It  was  reported  unofficially  in  October  of  tasi 
year  that  about  70.000  persons,  including  several  thousand  women,  were  at 
work  there  and  that  20.000  were  to  be  added  to  the  force. 

Early  tliis  year  there  was  a  strike  at  the  Krupp  works,  said  to  have  been 
due  to  lack  of  food.  It  was  reported  that  40,000  workers  were  involved 
and  that  the  authorities  combatted  it  by  sending  many  of  the  men  to  the 
front,  but  little  authentic  information  was  permitted  to  come  out  of  Ger- 
many. 

Essen  is  in  Rhenish  Prussia  about  40  miles  from  the  Dutch  border. 
Few  places  in  Germany  are  guarded  more  carefully.  No  persons  unknown 
to  the  German  authorities  are  permitted  to  go  to  the  town.  The  plant  has 
been  raided  several  times  by  French  and  British  airmen,  notwithstanding 
its  formidable  anti-aircraft  defences.  Press  dispatches  last  July  said  100 
persons  there  had  been  killed  in  a  raid  by  French  airplanes  and  that  con- 
siderable dama^'e  bad  been  done  to  the  works. 

Krupps  Quadruple  Their  Nav^*  Plant. — The  Krupps  recently  have  quad 
rupled  their  naval  plant  near  Kiel,  according  to  a  dispatch  from   Eerli^ 
by  w^ay  of  Berne  to  La  Suisse.    This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Gci 
gan  Government  for  ihc  purpose  of  making  up  losses  in  submarines,  which, 
the  dispatch  adds,  have  been  heavier  than  the  German  Admiralty  admits.— 
iV.  y.  Herald.  23/12. 
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Give  PAHoUf:  instead  of  BiscoMiNr.  Prisoners.— Commanders  of  German 
submarines  now  usually  require  the  c.tptains  of  merchant  ships  to  give  their 
parole  instead  of  making  them  prisoners  as  heretofore,  according  t«_'  tlie 
annual  report  of  the  London -America  Trading  Company,  a  large   L 
shipping  concern.     When  men  arc  paroled  they  cannot  re'Ciitcr  tlic 
chant  marine  during  the  war.     The  companies  employing  them  give  tlieim- 
half  pay  until  they  obtain  other  employment. 
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"  Wc  have  several  ship  captains  in  our  employ  who  have  sunk  more  than 
one  German  submarine,  and  a  good  many  of  our  ships  have  had  scraps  with 
the  enemy  the  past  year,"  says  the  report.  "  Some  have  come  home  with 
holes  in  their  funnels  or  sides,  and  others  have  failed  to  return.  But  when 
a  ship  has  been  torpedoed  and  gone  down,  the  survivors  hurry  back  to  the 
offices  of  the  firm,  make  a  hasty  report  and  then  ask  cheerily,  *  When  is  the 
next  ship  to  be  ready?'  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  mercantile  marine."— 
Washington  Star,  28/12. 

Torpedo  Maker  Held  as  Traitor. — Paul  Hennig,  a  German-born  Ameri- 
can citizen,  for  many  years  a  petty  officer  in  the  Imperial  German  Navy, 
and  who  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  foreman  of  the  gyroscope  depart- 
ment of  the  E,  W.  Bliss  Torpedo  Company  in  Brooklyn,  was  indicted  on 
Friday  as  a  traitor  to  the  United  States  by  a  federal  grand  jury  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York.  The  indictment  is  the  first  to  be  returned 
in  New  York  City  for  treason  since  Congress  declared  war  on  Germany, 
and  in  the  event  of  conviction  the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed  The 
offence  charged  is  that  Hennig  tampered  with  the  delicate  gyroscope  mech- 
anisms in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  torpedoes  to  which  they  were  fitted 
imperfect,  if  not  useless,  after  being  discharged  from  the  torpedo  tubes  of 
an  American  destroyer  or  submarine. 

Hennig  is  about  43  years  of  age,  and  has  been  in  the  United  States  since 
1908.  Prior  to  coming  to  this  country  he  was,  according  to  the  federal 
authorities,  for  a  long  period  on  duty  at  the  German  torpedo  base  at  .Kiel. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  fine  education  and  as  an  expert  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  gyroscopes,  particularly  such  as  are  used  at  the  present  time 
to  control  the  movement  of  torpedoes  after  they  are  fired  and  while  they 
are  speeding  toward  their  mark.  He  is  himself  the  inventor  of  a  gyro- 
scopic attachment  for  torpedoes,  which,  it  was  said,  has  considerable  merit. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Brooklyn  Federal  Building  that  about  90  Ger- 
mans had  been  taken  out  of  the  Bliss  Company  works  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
More  than  80  enemy  aliens  who  had  been  employed  since  war  was  declared 
in  the  Bliss  works  are  now  in  internment  camps.  One  of  the  men  taken 
from  the  works  several  weeks  ago  was  Karl  Hennig,  the  23-year-old  son 
of  the  man  indicted  as  a  traitor  on  Friday.  He  was  born  in  Germany  of 
a  German  mother  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  father  in  1908. — N.  Y. 
Times,  30/12. 

British  Prisoners  Held  by  the  Enemy  total  46,712,  of  which  2257  are 
<->nicers  and  44,455  enlisted  men.  These  prisoners  include  members  of  the 
regular  army,  territorial  forces,  Royal  Navy  and  navy  division. — N-Ac  Log, 
lo/i. 

Germany  Rushing  Men  to  Western  Front. — The  Berlin  Vossischc 
^^tung  states  that  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and  General  von  Luden- 
oprff  arrived  in  Berlin  Saturday  morning,  apparently  for  a  new  Crown 
Council.  An  official  statement  adds  that  the  Crown  Prince  was  also  in 
Berlin  and  was  received  Saturday  morning  by  the  Kaiser. 

Jhis  journey  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  Berlin  appears  sudden,  as  he  was  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  Friday  night,  according  to  a  prisoner's  statement,  appar- 
^"l^y  intending  to  await  the  arrival  of  German  repatriated  prisoners. 

m  some  quarters  to-night  it  is  suggested  that  the  Crown  Council  is  con- 
nected with  the  expected  western  offensive.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
^at  German  troop  trains  are  still  running  westward  day  and  night.  Only 
thoroughly  fit  men  are  carried  through,  weaklings  or  men  showing  any  sign 
5?.  unfitness  being  dropped  at  Red  Cross  stations  on  the  way. — A^.  Y. 
T^^es,  18/1. 

^EHMANs  Destroy  Villages,  Mostly  near  St.  Quentin,  as  a  Defensive 
Measure. — The  Rome  correspondent  of  the  Matin  says  that  by  order  of 
^leld  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  according  to  reliable  information  which 
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has  reached  him»  i jo  villages  behind  the  western  front,  mostly  in  the  region 
of  St.  Quentin.  have  been  leveled  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  afford  better 
oportunity  for  defence  of  the  German  lines  to  the  rear. 

Notwithstanding  denials,  the  correspondent  adds,  only  one-third  of  the 
JOO.CXJO  Belgians  deported  to  Germany  have  been  permitted  to  return  to 
their  hotne&.-^Evening  Star,  9/1. 
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British  Merchant  Ships  Sunk.                                         J 

Heavy  Line. — Total.                                                               J 
Medium  Line. — Over  1600  tons.                                  ^^J 
Light  Line.— Under  1600  tons.                                     ^H 

Loss  OF  Merchant  Tonnage,— According  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
Patriotic  Education  Society,  Inc.,  Washington.  D.  C,  the  loss  of  worlds 
tonnage   up   to   September,    IQ17,   actually   amounted    to    12,000,000   tons, 
although  the  destruction  by  submarine  and  mine  was  only  BjR%  c^-^  tnn<, 
This  is  figured  by  estimating  the  unusual  depreciation  due  to  the                   v 
of  war  and  including  the  ships  that  are  held  in  port,  as  well  as  ^              i>:: 
off  in  the  world's  tonnage.     If  the  war  had  not  interva*ned,  it  is  c^iimated 
that  the  world  tonnage  in   igi7  would  have  been  about  59.000,000  gros» 
tons.— Monw^  Engineering. 

Destiuction  of  Eu:  Chemical  Plant  Staggering  Military  Buiw  tc» 
Kaiser.— From  a  well-informed  source  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  recdvccf 
interesting  particulars  of  the  great  explosion  of  November  22,  by  which  th^ 
large  chemical  factory  of  Griesheim-Elektron,  near  Frankfort,  was  destroyed* 
No  details  were  obtainable  at  that  time,  and  no  great  attention  was  paid  tc» 
the  report  in  this  country,  no  doubt  from  desire  to  avoid  exaggeration  of 
what  might,  after  all,  prove  to  have  been  an  affair  of  no  great  importance- 
But  the  extreme  care  taken  to  prevent  fuller  accounts  from  getting  out  oi 
Germany  and  the  enforced  silence  of  the  German  press  on  the  subject,  ar^^ 
the  best  proof  of  the  German  Government's  anxiety  to  conceal  a  serious  Im**— 

The  first  lele^fram  to  escape  from  Frankfort  made  a  signiikant  admission  • 
which  the  subsequent  silence  only  confirms.    It  announced  that  the  excit« — 
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ment  in  Frankfort  caused  by  the  explosion  was  tremendous.  Inforination 
which  has  since  been  obtained  makes  it  clear  that  there  was  good  reason 
for  excitement 

Like  Military  Defeat, — For  it  is  now  certain  that  the  explosion  caused  the 
complete  destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  munitions  factories  in  the  world, 
by  which  Germany  has  suffered  a  disaster  comparable  to  a  serious  military 
defeat  in  its  effect  on  the  issue  of  the  war. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  understand 
precisely  to  what  extent  German  military  equipment  was  dependent  on 
the  source  of  supply  which  was  wiped  out 

The  Griesheim  factory  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frankfort. 
with  an  extensive  frontage  on  the  River  Main.  It  consisted  of  an  enormous 
group  of  buildings  covering  an  area  of  more  than  54  acres.  Twenty-eight 
large  chimneys,  one  of  them  higher  than  200  feet,  gave  the  impression  more 
of  an  industrial  town  than  a  single  factory,  and  numerous  piers  abutting 
on  the  river,  combined  with  an  extensive  railway  system,  enabled  the  huge 
concern  to  distribute  its  product  economically  and  quickly.  Before  the  war 
it  ranked  as  fourth  in  importance  of  the  great  German  chemical  works,  and 
was  always  a  flourishing  company,  paying  a  pre-war  dividend  of  14  per  cent, 
and  worth  as  a  going  concern  more  than  60,000,000  marks  (£3,000,000). 

Great  Munitions  Plant. — Its  commanding  position  in  the  chemical  world 
rested  not  only  on  its  huge  output  but  on  the  extensive  variety  of  its  manu- 
factures. These  comprised,  among  other  things,  aniline  dyes  of  every 
Inscription,  nitric,  sulphuric  and  other  acids,  phosphorus  and  alkali,  with 
liqtnd  chlorine,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  important  by-products.  What  it 
meant  to  Germany  as  a  source  of  munitions  of  war  can  thus  be  readily 
onderstood. 

As  one  of  the  uncommon  instances  among  German  chemical  works  pos- 
sessing installations  of  electro-chemical  production,  it  was  of  prime  impor- 
tance as  a  source  of  synthetic  nitrates,  and  its  splendidly  organized  research 
laboratory  enabled  it  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  production  of  poison  gas 
and  the  other  more  refined  forms  of  "  frightfulness  "  which  Germany  has 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  war.  That  the  Imperial  Government  has 
taken  the  fullest  advantage  of  these  facilities  is  shown  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  works  both  in  extent  and  output  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
^  the  fact  that  the  company  has  recently  decided  to  increase  its  share 
capital  by  50  per  cent,  an  increase  in  which  the  German  Government  is  more 
than  suspected  of  having  a  financial  interest. 

Supplied  Explosives  Factories.— \\"\th  regard  to  the  productive  capacity 
?f  Griesheim,  some  authoritative  tacts  are  available  which  cast  an  interest- 
ing light  on  the  war  activities  of  this  concern.  It  has  been  producing  salt- 
petre for  the  manufacture  of  black  powders  at  the  rate  of  1000  tons  a  day. 
^d  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  only  factory  turning  out  this  article.  To  such  an 
extent  has  its  already  impressive  output  of  soda  nitrate  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  been  developed,  that  it  supplied  the  whole  demand  of  five 
nitroglycerin  and  dynamite  factories,  as  well  as  two  powder  works,  includ- 
'ng  that  of  Rottweil,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Germany.  Another 
explosive,  which  it  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  was  tontine,  through 
Its  facilities  for  making  synthetic  phenol  and  consequently  picric  acid,  from 
which  acid  this  explosive  is  derived. 

Another  circumstance  of  special  interest  to  us  is  the  fact  that  this  factory 
supplied  large  quantities  of  electron-tic  hydrogen  for  the  inflation  of 
Zeppelins,  and  possessed  by  way  of  a  reserve  gasometers  with  a  total 
capacity  of  more  than  300.000  cubic  feet.  So  important  was  it  in  this 
'"Wpect  that  a  Zeppelin  shed,  usually  containing  two  or  three  airships,  was 
erected  close  to  the  works.  For  the  balloons  at  the  front  the  gas  was 
supplied  in  steel  tubes  in  the  liquefied  state.  . 

Made  Poison  Gojw.— Moreover,  the  extensive  electrolytic  plant  was 
further  utilized  to  produce  asphyxiating  gas.  and  lachrymatory  and  poison- 
ous shells.    Indeed,  it  was  the  greatest  center  of  this  manufacture  in  Ocr- 
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many,  and  in  1916  the  output  of  f>oison  gases  reached  the  colossal  figure 
of  nearly  900.000  cubic  feet  a  day. 

The  extent  of  the  material  loss  which  Germany  has  suffered  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Gricsheim  factory  can  thus  be  easily  comprehended.  But  the 
disaster  is  of  still  wider  significance.  The  variety  of  the  materials  formerly 
produced  means,  in  such  a  closely  interlocking  industry  as  chemical  manu- 
facture, that  every  concern  in  Germany  is  affected,  both  from  the  cutting 
off  of  supplies,  which  many  of  them  formerly  drew  from  Griesheimt  and 
from  the  nccessit>^  of  making  the  loss  of  those  supplies  good  from  plants 
already  working  to  their  maximum. 

The  deaths  of  scores  of  trained  workmen  and  specialists  in  the  factory 
Itself  and  in  the  dwellings  within  its  confines  will  make  the  task  of  coping 
with  the  deficit  all  the  more  difficult.    Even  if  the  material  loss  can  be  stic-  | 
cessfully  replaced,  the  problem  of  collecting  miscellaneous  quantities  of  ' 
explosives  and  acids  from  various  quarters  and  conveying  them  over  the 
greater  distances  thus  made  necessary  is  bound  to  complicate  further  the 
transport  difficulty  already  regarded  exceedingly  pressing  in  Germany.     It  j 
is  impossible  that  the  works  can  be  reconstructed  during  the  war,  and  sooner] 
or  later  Germany  must  show  on  her  fighting  fronts  the  effects  of  this  stag- 
gering blow  which  she  has  suffered  within  her  own  territory. — Washington  \ 
Past,  6/1. 


War  Rationing  in  ENGLAN'D.--Thc  cablegram  of  January  6  from  Lord  I 
Rhonxida  describing  the  food  situation  in  both  England  and  France  as| 
**  critical  and  anxious/'  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  what  he  said  in  an 
address  at  Silverton  three  days  earlier :  '*  There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the 
situation.  You  have  only  to  tighten  your  belt.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  undergoing  nothing  like  the  privations  in  Gcnnany.  There  they  have 
less  than  a  pound  of  meat  a  week."  It  will  not  do  to  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  British  Food  Controller  was  an  alarmist  in  the  one  case 
and  an  optimist  in  the  other.  His  cablegram  to  Mr.  Hoover  reflects  a 
belief  that  lean  days  arc  coming  for  the  people  of  the  British  Isles;  the 
speech  at  Silverton,  if  read  between  the  lines,  has  very  much  the  same 
significance ;  in  both,  compulsory  rationing  is  declared  to  be  neccssar>% 

The  policy  of  restricting  and  regulating  the  consumption  of  food  will  he 
entered  upon  with  reluctance,  for  in  Germany  the  authorities  will  seize 
upon  British  rationing  as  evidence  of  greater  privation  than  the  German ^ 
people  are  called  upon  to  endure,  and  the  appeal  will  be  made  to  tighten  the 
belt  a  little  more  to  win  the  wan  It  will  be  said  exultantly  that  the  British 
have  been  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  success  of  the  submarine  campaigp. 
The  truth  is  that  while  foods,  particularly  meat,  are  none  too  plentiful  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  prices  are  hiph  and  advancing,  want  as  the 
people  of  Germany  and  Au«itria  know  it  does  not  exist.  In  France  the  cost 
of^  living  has  increased  100  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
prices  are  now  about  double  those  prevailing  in  New  York  for  eggs,  butter, 
mutton*  bacon  and  pork,  and  rice.  Canned  goods  are  scarce  and  higher,  I 
potatoes  and  milk  sell  for  about  the  prices  asked  here.  In  England  foods 
are  a  little  cheaper  than  tn  Paris, 

For  whatever  shortage  exists  in  Great  Britain  the  people  arc  in  part  to 
blame.  They  have  been  urged  again  and  again  to  economise,  but  the 
response  has  not  been  what  the  government  expected.  The  workers  have 
been  earning  much  higher  wages  in  munition  making  and  other  war 
industries  than  they  received  before  the  war;  and  the  truth  is  they  have 
lived  high,  for  them.  There  has  been  more  sacrifice  in  the  middle  clait 
than  among  the  artisans  and  un<ikil1ed  laborers.  Probably  from  e%'ery  point 
of  view  the  gentry  and  aristocracy*  have  made  the  most  sacrifices  in  their 
habits  of  life  as  well  as  in  monev  contributions  to  the  war.  The  British ) 
people  cannot  eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  So  compulsory  rationing  haf 
become  inevitable.    Lord  Rhondda  sees  "  long  queues  of  people  waiting  in 
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severe  weather  in  practically  every  town  in  England  for  the  necessaries  of 
life." 

At  the  same  time  the  ration  plan  is  not  to  be  comprehensive  all  at  once, 
which  means  that  the  tight  belt  is  for  the  present  a  figure  of  speech.  First, 
meat  will  be  conserved  and  given  out  in  portions ;  then  the  turn  of  butter 
and  margarine  will  come ;  and  periodically,  if  the  situation  does  not  improve, 
other  necessaries  will  be  added  to  the  list.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  compulsory 
rationing,  as  contrived  by  Lord  Rhondda,  is  a  long  look  ahead.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  shortsighted  if  they  do  not  read  a  lesson  from  the  regu- 
lated subsistence  to  which  the  British  are  now  to  be  reduced  because  they 
failed  to  take  the  warnings  of  their  Food  Controller  seriously. — N.  Y. 
Times,  8/1. 
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RUSSO-GERMAN  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

First  Meeting  at  Brest-Litovsk. — On  December  23  representatives 
of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  Bolshevist  Government  in  Russia  met  at 
Brest-Litovsk  to  negotiate  peace.    The  delegates  were  as  follows : 

Germany:  Dr.  Richard  von  Kiihlmann,  Foreign  Minister;  Herr  von 
Rosenberg,  Baron  Von  Hock,  General  Hoffmann,  and  Major  Brinckmann. 

Austria-Hungary:  Count  Czemin,  Foreign  Minister;  Herr  von  Merey, 
Freiherr  von  Wisser,  Count  Collerda,  Count  Osaky,  Field  Marshal  von 
Chisceries,  Lieutenant  Polarny,  and  Major  Von  Gluise. 

Bulgaria:  Minister  Popoff,  Former  Secretary  Cosseff,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Stoyanovich,  Colonel  Gantjiff,  and  Dr.  Anastasoff. 

Turkey:  Former  Minister  of  Foregn  Affairs  Nessimy  Bey,  Ambassador 
Hakki,  Under  Foreign  Secretary  Hekmit  Bey,  and  General  Zekki  Pasha. 

Russia :  Joffe  Kamineff,  Bisenko  Pokrosky,  Karaghan  Lubinski,  Weltman 
Pawlowich,  Admiral  Altvater,  General  Tumorrl,  Colonel  Rokki,  Colonel 
Zeplett,  and  Captain  Lipsky. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German 
forces  in  the  east,  welcomed  the  delegates  and  invited  Hakki  Pasha,  as  the 
senior  delegate,  to  open  the  conference.  Hakki  Pasha,  after  an  expression 
of  a  desire  for  a  satisfactory  result,  declared  the  negotiations  formally  open, 
and  proposed  Dr.  von  Kiihlmann  as  the  presiding  officer.  The  German 
Foreign  Minister  was  unanimously  elected  chairman. 

The  German  Foreign  Minister  proposed  the  following  rules,  which  were 
adopted : 

"  Questions  of  precedence  will  be  decided  according  to  the  alphabetical 
list  of  the  represented  powers. 

"  Plenary  sittings  will  be  presided  over  by  the  chief  representative  of 
each  of  the  five  powers  in  rotation. 

"  The  following  languages  may  be  used  in  the  debate :  German,  Bul- 
garian, Russian,  and  Turkish. 

"  Questions  interesting  only  part  of  the  represented  i*)wers  may  be  dis- 
cussed separately. 

"  Official  reports  of  the  proceedings  will  be  drafted  jointly." 

At  von  Kuhlmann's  suggestion  the  chief  Russian  delegate  stated  the 
chief  principles  of  the  Russian  peace  program  in  a  long  speech,  which 
coincided  on  the  whole  with  the  well-known  resolutions  of  the  Workmen's 
and  Soldier's  Deputies. 

The  delegates  of  the  Central  Powers  declared  their  readiness  to  begin 
the  examination  of  the  Russian  program.  The  result  of  their  labors  will 
be  discussed  at  the  next  sitting. 

Count  Czernin's  Terms  for  General  Pkace. — On  December  25  Cotmt 
Czemin,  speaking  for  the  Central  Powers,  offered  a  statement  of  terms 
involving  no  "  forcible  annexations  **  and  no  indemnities.  Since  the  Central 
Powers  stipulated  a  general  acceptance  of  these  terms  on  the  part  of 
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rRussia's  allies,  the  Russian  delegates  requested  a  lo-day  recess  to  consider 
I  the  Icrms  and  present  ihem  to  the  Western  Powers^  Count  Czcrnin's 
I  statement  was  as  follows : 

The  delegations  of  the  allied  (Teutonic)  powers,  acting  upon  the  clearly 

[expressed  will  of  their  governments  and  peoples,  will  conclude  as  soon  a^ 

f  possible  a  general  peace.     The  delegations,  in  complete  accord  with  the 

,  repeatedly  expressed  viewpoint  of  their  governments,  think  that  the  basic 

principles  of  the  Russian  delegation  can  be  made  the  basis  of  such  a  peace. 

The  delegations  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  are  agreed  immediately  to 

conclude  a  general  peace  without   forcible  annexations  and  indemnities- 

I  They  share  the  view  of  the  Russian  delegation,  which  condemns  the  con- 

I  tinuation  of  the  war  purely  for  aims  of  conquest. 

The  statesmen  of  the  allied  (Teutonic)  governments  in  programs  and 
^  statements  have  emphasiiEed  time  and  again  that  for  the  sake  of  conquest 
they  will  not  prolong  the  war  a  single  day.  The  governments  of  the  allies 
unswervingly  have  followed  this  view  all  the  time.  They  solemnly  declare 
their  resolve  immediately  to  sign  terms  of  peace  which  will  stop  this  war  on 
the  above  terms,  equally  just  to  all  belligerents  without  exception. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  indicate  most  clearly  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Russian  delegation  could  be  realized  only  in  case  alt  the  powers  participating 
in  the  war  obligate  themselves  scrupulously  to  adhere  to  the  terms*  in  com- 
mon with  all  peoples. 

The  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  now  negotiating  with  Russia 
cannot,  of  course,  one-sidedly  bind  themselves  to  such  terms^  not  having 
the  guarantee  that  Russia's  allies  will  recognize  and  carry  out  these  terms 
honestly  without  reservation  with  regard  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 
Starting  upon  these  principles,  and  regarding  the  six  clauses  proposed  by  the 
Russian  delegation  as  a  basis  of  negotiations,  the  following  must  be  stated : 
Clause  i.  Forcible  annexations  of  territories  seized  during  the  war  does 
not  enter  into  the  intention  of  the  allied  powers.  About  troops  now  occupy- 
seized  territories,  it  must  be  stipulated  in  the  peace  treaty,  if  there  is  no 
agreement  before,  regarding  the  evacuation  of  these  places. 

Clause  2,  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  allies  to  deprive  of  political 
independence  those  nations  which  lost  it  during  the  war. 

Clause  3,  The  question  of  subjection  to  that  or  the  other  country  of 
those  nationalities  who  have  not  political  independence  cannot,  in  thu 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  be  solved  internationally. 
Tn  this  case  it  must  be  solved  by  each  government,  together  with  its  peoples, 
in  a  manner  established  by  the  constitution, 

Cf-^usE  4,  Likewise,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  statesmen  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities  constittites 
an  essential  component  part  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  peoples  to  self- 
determination.  The  allied  governments  also  grant  validity  to  this  principle 
everywhere,  in  so  far  as  it  is  practically  realizable. 

Clause  5.  The  allied  powers  have  frequently  emphasized  the  possibility 
that  both  sides  might  renounce  not  only  indemnification  for  war  costs,  but 
also  indemnification  for  war  damages.  In  these  circumstances  every  bel- 
ligerent power  would  have  only  to  make  indemnification  for  expenditures 
for  Its  nationals  who  have  become  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  as  for  damage 
done  in  its  own  territory  by  illegal  acts  of  force  committed  against  civilian 
nationals  belonging  to  the  enemy.  The  Russian  Government's  proposal  for 
the  creation  of  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose  could  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration only  if  the  other  belligerent  powers  were  to  join  in  the  peace 
negotiations  within  a  suitable  period. 

Clause  6.  Of  the  four  allied  powers,  Germany  alone  possesses  colonies. 
On  the  part  of  the  German  delegation,  in  full  accord  with  the  Russian  pro- 
posals regarding  that,  the  following  is  declared : 

The  return  of  colonial  territories  forcibly  seized  during  the  war  consti- 
tutes  an  essential  part  of  the  German   demands,  which   Germany  cannot 
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renounce  under  any  circumstances.  Likewise,  the  Russian  demand  for 
immediate  evacuation  of  territories  occupied  by  an  adversary  conforms 
to  German  intentions.  Having  in  view  the  nature  of  the  colonial  territories 
of  Germany,  the  realization  of  the  right  of  seU*determtnation,  besides  the 
above  outlined  considerations,  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  Russian  dele- 
gation is  at  present  practically  impossible. 

The  circumstance  that  in  the  German  colonics  tlie  natives,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  greatest  difficulties  and  the  improbabilit\'  of  victory  in  a  strufirf?fle 
against  an  adversary  many  times  stronger  and  who  had  the  advantage  of 
unlimited  import  by  sea,  remained  in  the  gravest  circumstances  faithful 
to  their  German  friends,  may  serve  as  proof  of  their  attachment  and  their 
resolve  by  all  means  to  preserve  allegiance  to  Germany,  proof  which  by  its 
significance  and  weight  is  far  superior  to  any  expression  of  popular  will. 

The  principles  of  economic  relations  proposed  by  the  Russian  delegation 
in  connection  with  the  above  six  clauses  are  approved  wholly  by  the  de1ega<« 
tions  of  the  allied  powers,  who  always  have  denied  any  economic  restric- 
tions, and  who  see  in  the  re-establishment  of  regulated  economic  rela- 
tions which  are  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  all  people  concerned,  one 
of  the  most  important  conditions  for  bringing  about  friendly  relations 
between  the  powers  now  engaged  in  w^ar. 

Germanv's  Specific  Teems. — On  returning  from  Brcst-Litovsk  on  Janu- 
ary I  the  Russian  delegation  presented  the  specific  terms  of  the  Central 
Powers  as  given  at  the  conference,  Russia  objected  to  these  terms  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that,  according  to  Article  I,  Germany  refused  to  evacuate 
Riga,  Libau,  and  other  parts  of  Russia  until  all  elements  in  Russia  had 
accepted  the  treaty;  and  that,  as  stated  in  Article  II,  Germany  refused  to 
move  troops  from  Poland,  Lithuania.  Courland,  and  portions  of  Esthoni;* 
and  Livonia,  and  considered  that  as  these  territories  had  already  declared 
for  independence,  no  further  vote  was  necessary'.  The  German  terms  were 
in  substance  as  follows : 

Article  I.  Russia  and  Germany  are  to  declare  the  state  of  war  at  an 
end.  Both  nations  are  resolved  to  live  together  in  the  future  in  peace  and 
friendship  on  condition  of  complete  reciprocity.  Germany  will  be  ready 
as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded  with  Russia  and  the  demobilization  of  the 
Russian  armies  has  been  accomplished  to  evacuate  her  present  positions  in 
occupied  Russian  territory,  in  so  far  as  no  diflferent  inferences  result  frotn 
Article  IL 

Articlk  1L  The  Ru«;sian  Government,  having,  in  accordance  with  its 
prindples,  proclaimed  for  all  peoples,  without  exception,  living  within  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  right  of  self-determination,  including  complete  repa- 
ration, takes  cognizance  of  the  decisions  expressing  the  will  of  people 
demanding  a  full  state  of  independence  and  separation  from  the  Rtjssian 
Empire  for  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  portions  of  Esthonia  and 
Livonia.  The  Russian  Government  rccotrnizcs  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stanccs  these  manifestations  mii^t  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  is  ready  to  draw  conclusions  therefrom.  As  in  these  dii- 
tricts  to  which  the  foregoing  stipulations  apply,  the  question  of  evactiatioia 
is  not  such  as  provided  for  in  Article  I,  a  special  commission  shall  discuss 
and  fix  the  time  and  other  details  in  conformity  and  in  accordanre  with  the 
Russian  idea  of  the  necessary  ratification  by  a  plebiscite  on  broad  lines  and 
without  any  military  pressure  whatever  of  the  already  existing  prodama- 
tion  of  separation. 

Avna^K  TIL  Treaties  and  agreements  in  force  before  the  war  arc  to 
become  effective  if  not  directly  in  conflict  with  changes  resulting  from  the 
war.  Each  parfv  obligates  itself,  within  three  months  after  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty,  to  inform  llie  other  whfch  of  the  treaties  and  agreement* 
will  not  again  become  effective. 
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Amax  IV.    Eadi  of  the  cootractiog  parties  will  not  discriminate  against 
the  sobjectSy  merchant  ships  or  goods  of  the  other  parties. 

AmcxE  V.  The  pa^es  agree  that  with  the  conclusion  of  peace  economic 
vt-ar  shall  cease.  Daring  the  time  necessar>-  for  the  restoration  ot  relations 
there  may  he  limitatioas  opon  trade,  bat  the  regulations  as  to  imports  are 
not  to  be  of  a  too  burdensome  extent  and  high  taxes  or  duties  upon 
imports  shall  not  be  levied.  For  the  interchange  of  goods  an  organization 
shall  be  effected  bj  mixed  commissions  to  be  formed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Airn(XE  VL  Instead  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  navigation  of  18(^-1904. 
which  is  abrogated,  a  new  trea^  will  accord  new  conditions. 

AancLE  VIL  The  parties  will  grant  one  another  during  at  least  20  years 
the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation  in  questions  of  commerce  and  navi> 
gation.  ^This  clause  is  apparently  that  carried  in  a  German  wireless  mes- 
sage received  in  London  and  sent  by  cable  on  December  31.] 

AsncLE  VIIL  Rtissia  agrees  that  the  administration  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  be  intrusted  to  a  European  Danube  commission,  with  a  member- 
ship from  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Above  Braila  the  administration  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  countries 
bordering  the  river. 

Abticle  IX.  Military  laws  limiting  the  private  rights  of  Germans  in 
Russia  and  of  Russians  in  Germany  are  abolished. 

Article  X.  The  contracting  parties  are  not  to  demand  pa>'ment  of  war 
expenditures,  nor  for  damages  suffered  during  the  war,  this  provision 
induding  requisitions. 

AsncLE  XL  Each  party  is  to  pay  for  damage  done  within  its  own  limits 
during  the  war  by  acts  against  mtemational  Taw  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects of  other  parties,  in  particular,  their  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives, as  affecting^  their  life,  health  or  property.  The  amount  is  to  be 
6xed  by  mixed  commissions  with  neutral  chairmen. 

AsncLE  XI L  Prisoners  of  war  who  are  invalids  arc  to  be  immediately 
repatriated.  The  exchange  of  other  prisoners  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  times  to  be  fixed  by  a  German-Russian  commission. 

Akticle  XI IL  Civilian  subjects  interned  or  exiled  are  to  be  immediately 
released  and  sent  home  without  cost  to  them. 

Article  XIV.  Russian  subjects  of  German  descent,  particularly  German 
colonists,  may  within  10  years  emigrate  to  Germany,  with  the  right  to  liqui- 
date or  transfer  their  property. 

Article  XV.  Merchantmen  of  any  of  the  contracting  parties  which  were 
in  ports  of  any  other  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  also  vessels 
taken  as  prizes  which  have  not  yet  been  adjudged,  are  to  be  returned,  or 
if  that  be  impossible,  to  be  paid  for. 

Article  XVI.  Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  are  to  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Negotiations  Renewed.— On  January  3  Count  von  Hertling  announced 
to  the  Reichstag  that  Dr.  von  Kiihlmann  had  been  instructed  to  reject 
Russia's  proposal  to  transfer  the  conference  to  Stockholm,  on  the  ground 
of  difficulty  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  capitals  of  the  nations 
engaged  and  danger  of  interference  from  Russia's  allies.  Concerning 
Russia's  rejection  of  the  proposals  relating  to  occupied  territories,  the 
Chancellor  said:  "We  can  cheerfully  await  the  further  course  of  this 
incident;  we  rely  on  our  strong  position,  our  loyal  intentions,  and  our  just 
rights."  The  decision  to  reject  the  Stockholm  proposal  was  approved  on 
January  4  by  all  parties  in  the  Reichstag  Main  Committee  save  the  Radical 
Socialists. 

Sessions  were  renewed  at  Brest-Litovsk  on  January  8.  Owing  to  failure 
of   Russia's  allies  to  take  favorable  action  Germany  withdrew  the  terms 
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offered  in  Count  Cxernin's  statement  of  December  25.  Dispatches  of 
January  15  stated  that  the  armistice  had  been  extended  to  February  18,  and 
that    the   peace   conference    had    been    adjourned    to   be    continued   later. 

L  In  the  session  of  January  11  difficulty  arose  over  the  Russian  request  that 
deported   Poles  and  Lithuanians   should   be  allowed  to  return^  and  that 

imprisoned  Czechs  and  Bohemians  in  Austria  should  be  liberated. 

German  Peace  Envoys  Hold  Divergent  Views, — Arthur  Ransomc.  the 
Pctrograd  correspondent  of  The  Daily  News,  sends  the  following  under 
date  of  January  3 : 

"  From  a  source  which  has  hitherto  proved  reliable  I  learn  the  following 
suggestive  details  concerning  the  peace  negotiations.  Two  perfectly  distinct 
tendencies  were  noticeable  in  the  enemy  delegation,  one  annexationist, 
represented  by  General  Hoffmann,  the  other  more  moderate,  represented  by 
Dr.  von  Kiihlmann  and  Count  Czcrnin.  There  were  frequent  disputes 
between  these  two  tendencies,  settled  in  each  case  by  an  appeal  to  Berlin. 
Berlin,  ivithout  exception,  supported  Czernin  and  Kiihlmann.  Hoffmann 
takes  a  purely  military  view,  and  more^  than  once  complained  with  great 
bitterness  of  the  Russian  use  of  the  armistice  to  agitate  amnng  the  German 
soldiers/'— ,V.  }'.  Times.  5/1. 

Separate  Peace  with  Bulgawa. — London,  January  io.^A  separate  peace 
agreement  has  been  signed  by  Russia  and  Bulgaria,  according  to  the  Bund 
of  Berne,  a  dispatch  from  the  Swiss  capital  reports.  A  Bulgarian  corre- 
spondent says  Premier  RadoslavofF  read  the  following  dispatch  from 
Brest'Litovsk  in  Parliament: 

"War  between  Russia  and  Bulgaria  ceases.     Diplomatic  and  economic] 
relations  between   Russia  and  Bulgaria  are  resumed,     Russia  recognizes 
Bulgaria's  right  to  nominate  a  delegate  to  an  international  Danube  commis- 
sion.   The  first  peace  is  thus  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  Bulgaria's 
allies." 

Separate  peace  proposals  made  by  Turkey  have  been  refused  by  the 
Bolshevist  Government,  according  to  a  report  in  Petrograd.  Turkey  was 
requested  to  participate  in  the  general  conference  between  Russia  and  t)ie 
Central  Powers. 

A  dispatch  of  January  5,  from  Pel rograd»  purported  to  give  the  Turkish 
peace  terms  as  presented  to  Russia.  Among  the  terms  proposed  by  Turkey  1 
were  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  for  Russian  ships,  Russian  evacuation 
of  Turkish  territory,  and  demobilization  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet 
Turkey  was  to  retain  her  active  army  in  consequence  of  continuation  of  war 
against  the  Entente. 

Bulgaria  took   part  with   Germany.   Austria,   and   Turkey  in   the   first 
negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk.  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  no  peace  terms 
would  be  agreed  to  by  the  Central  Powers  except  in  concert.     However, 
advices  yesterday  giving  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  ftrst  ses-^ 
sion  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  conferences  when  thc^*  were  lesumed  this  week^ 
made  no  mention  of  a  Bulgiirian  representative. — N.  K.  Times,  ti/i. 

Internal  Conditions  in  Russia.— In  December  General  Kaledine 
re-elected  leader  of  the  Don  Cossacks  by  a  vole  of  562  out  of  a  total  o£  6jR. 
Reports  to  Petrograd  from  Rostov  on  January  to  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Don  with  General  Kaledine  as  President  and  Prime 
Minister.  The  territory  included  comprised  more  than  63,000  square  miles 
in  the  Don  basin  in  southeastern  Russia.  The  purpose  of  General  Kaledine^ 
was  said  to  be  not  to  fight  the  Bolshevik i  but  to  end  civil  war. 

According  to  Petrograd  dispatches  of  January  6,  the  Rada,  the  Ukraiiuan 
legislative  body»  and  the  Bolshcvtki  had  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by  which 
the   Ukraine   agreed   to   withdraw   support    from    General    Kaledine    mnd 
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his  Cossacdcs  in  return  for  the  removal  of  Bobhevist  troops  from  Ukraine 
territory.  Later  reports  stated  that  abundant  food  supplies  had  been 
secured  for  Petrograd  through  this  settlement,  the  Ukraine  agreeing  to 
supply  three  billion  pounds  of  bread  within  60  days  on  payment  half  in 
cash  and  half  in  merchandise. 

A  Ukrainian  delegate  was  admitted  to  the  peace  conference  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  submitted  the  following  statement: 

**  The  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  brings  the  following  to  the  knowledge 
of  aU  belligerents  and  neutral  states :  The  Central  Rada,  on  November  20, 
proclaimed  a  People's  Republic,  and  by  this  act  an  international  status  was 
determined.  Striving  for  the  creation  of  a  confederation  of  all  the  repub- 
lics which  have  arisen  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  the 
Ukrainian  People's  Republic,  through  its  General  Secretariat,  proceeds  to 
enter  into  the  independent  relations  pending  the  formation  of  a  federal 
government  in  Russia  and  until  the  relations  of  the  Ukraine  with  the  future 
federation  are  established." 

It  was  later  announced  that  Germany  and  the  Ukrainian  Government  had 
negotiated  peace  independently  from  the  Bolshevist  delegates. 

Finland  and  Ukraine  Recognized. — Germany  announced,  on  January  6. 
that  she  recognized  Finland  as  a  republic.  The  Paris  Matin  stated  on 
January  6  that  France  had  recognized  Finland  as  an  independent  state,  and 
that  a  high  commissioner  had  been  sent  to  Kiev  by  the  Allies  to  deal  with 
the  Ukraine.  This  action  was  taken  "  to  assist  each  region  to  attain  a  form 
of  government  which  in  future  shall  assure  the  durable  existence  of  the 
Russian  federation." 

Constituent  Assembly  Dissolved. — A  Renter's  dispatch  of  January  20 
stated  that  the  Bolsheviki  had  dissolved  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
held  its  opening  session  January  18.  At  this  session  the  anti-Bolshevik 
element  succeeded  in  electing  their  candidate  for  chairman  by  a  vote  of 
244  to  151.  The  Bolsheviki  and  extreme  Social  Revolutionists  thereupon 
withdrew  from  the  Assembly. 

PEACE  TERMS  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  to  Trades  Union  Conference. — On  January  5 
Premier  Lloyd  George,  speaking  for  the  government  and  the  nation  before 
the  Trades  Union  Conference  in  London,  stated  in  the  plainest  language 
the  essential  peace  terms  demanded  by  the  Allies. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  on  December  20,  the  Premier  had  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  same  theme.  In  this  earlier  speech  he  made  a 
favorable  report  on  the  shipping  and  submarine  situation,  stating  that 
whereas  available  ship  tonnage  was  "  down  about  20  per  cent,  imports  had 
decreased  in  volume  only  6  per  cent."  Reviewing  the  military  situation,  he 
called  attention  to  successes  in  Palestine,  the  aid  of  America,  and  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  the  Russo-German  armistice.  He  forecast  further  levies 
on  man  power,  to  be  drawn  from  yoimg  men  hitherto  held  in  essential 
industries.  Re-stating  peace  terms,  he  declared  that  Russia's  interests  were 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  and  that  German  colonies  would  not  be 
restored. 
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habited  by  Europeans.  The  govcrningr  consideration,  therefore,  mtist  be 
that  the  inhabitants  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  an  administration 
acceptable  to  themselves,  one  of  whose  main  purposes  will  be  to  pre  veil  I 
their  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  European  capitalists  or  governments. 

"  The  natives  live  in  their  various  tribal  organizations  under  chiefs  and 
councils  who  are  competent  to  consult  and  speak  for  their  tribes  and  mem- 
bers and  thus  to  represent  their  wishes  and  interests  in  regard  to  their  dis- 
posaL  The  general  principle  of  national  self-determination  is,  therefore 
as  applicable  in  their  cases  as  in  those  of  the  occupied  European  territories. 

**  The  German  declaration  that  the  natives  of  the  German  colonics  huvt 
through  their  military  fidelity  in  war  shown  their  attachment  and  resolve 
under  all  circumstances  to  remain  with  Germany  is  applicable,  not  to  the 
German  colonies  generally,  but  only  to  one  of  them :  and  in  that  case,  Gcr; 
man  East  Africa,  the  German  authorities  secured  the  attachment,  not 
the  native  population  as  a  whole,  which  is  and  remains  profoundly  ani 
German,  but  only  of  a  small  warlike  class,  from  w*hom  their  askaris. 
soldiers,  were  selected-  These  they  attached  to  themselves  by  confcrri 
on  them  a  highly  privileged  position,  as  against  the  bulk  of  the  nati^ 
population,  which  enabled  these  askaris  %o  assume  a  lordly  and  oppressive 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  natives. 

"  By  this  and  other  tneans  they  secured  the  attachments  of  a  very  small 
and  insignificant  minority,  whose  interests  were  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  and  for  whom  they  have  no  right  to  spe; ' 
The  German  treatment  of  the  native  populations  in  their  colonies  has  h< 
such  as  amply  to  justify  their  fear  of  submitting  the  future  of  those  col 
onies  to  the  wishes  of  the  natives  themselves. 

"  Finally  there  must  be  reparation  for  the  injuries  done  in  violation 
international  law.    The  peace  conference  must  not  forget  our  seamen 
the  services  they  have  rendered  to  and  the  outrages  they  have  suffered 
the  common  cause  of  freedom. 

Must  Have  Permatifnt  Settlement.—"  One  omission  we  notice  m  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Central  Powers  which  seems  to  us  especially  regrettable.  Tt 
15  desirable  and  essential  that  the  settlement  after  this  war  shall  be  one 
which  does  not  in  itself  bear  the  seed  of  future  war.  But  that  b  not 
enough.  However  wisely  and  well  we  may  make  territorial  and  other 
arrangements,  there  will  still  be  many  subjects  of  international  controversy. 
Some,  indeed,  are  ine\a table. 

•*  Economic  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  in  tlie  highest  dcgri 
difficult  owing  to  the  diversion  of  human  effort  to  warlike  pursuits.    Th( 
must  follow  a  world  shortage  of  raw  materials,  which  will  increase  l! 
longer  the  war  lasts,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  those  countries  which 
control  of  raw  materials  will  desire  to  help  themselves  and  their  fri 
first-     Apart   from  this,  whatever  settlement  is  made  will  be  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made,  and  as  those  drcumsl 
change,  changes  in  the  settlement  w^ill  be  called  for. 

**  So  long  as  the  possibility  of  a  dispute  between  nations  continues — tli 
in  to  say,  so  long  as  men  and  women  are  dominated  by  impassioned  am[ 
tion  and  war  is  the  only  means  of  settling  a  dispute — all  nations  must  li 
under  a  burden,  not  only  of  having  from  time  to  time  to  engage  in  it, 
of  being  compelled  to  prepare  for  its  possible  outbreak, 

"The  crushing  weight  of  modern  armaments,  llie  increasing  evil  of 
pulsory  military  service,  the  vast  waste  of  wealth  and  effort  it, 
warlike  preparation — these  are  blots   on  our  civiliration,  of   w 
thinking  individual  must  be  ashamed.    For  these  and  other  stmil.ii   ita^i 
we  arc  c<mrident  that  a  ^jrcal  attempt  mu^t  be  made  to  establish,  by  soi 
international  organi/ation,  an  altrrnalive  to  war  as  a  means  of  scllli 
international  disputes, 

'*  After  all,  war  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  just  as  law  has  suc< 
violence  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between  individuals,  so  we  beli 
that  it  is  destined  ultimately  to  take  the  {dace  of  war  in  settlement  of 
troversics  between  nations. 
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**If»  lhcn»  wc  are  asked  what  wc  arc  fighting  for.  we  reply,  as  we  haxr- 
often  replied.  We  are  fighting  for  a  ju5t  and  lasting  peace,  and  we  belie  v- 
that  before  permanent  peace  can  be  hoped  for  three  conditions  must  be  l*i^l^ 
filled:  First,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  must  be  re-established ;  secondly,  a  ter- 
ritorial settlement  must  be  secured,  based  on  the  right  of  self-deterrain^IT 
Lion  or  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and,  lastly,  we  must  seek,  by  the  cr^^^ilj 
tion  of  some  international  oriranization,  to  limit  the  burden  of  armamentL«f 
and  diminish  the  probability  of  war.     On  these  conditions  its  peoples  ar^ 
prepared  to  make  even  greater  sacrifices  than  those  they  have  yet  endured, »• 

President    Wii-son's    PtAce    Progbam,^ — In    a    message    received    witK' 
enthusiasm  by  all  the  allied  peoples  and  warmly  approved  by  nations  stiij 
neutral.  President  Wilson,  on  January  8,  re-stated  before  Congress  the  air^^ 
of  the  allied  nations  in  the  war.     The  specific  terms  were  summarized   j*. 
the  following  14  points  : 

K  Open  covenants  of  peace  without  private  international  understandings 

2,  Absolute  freedom  of  the  seas  in  peace  or  war,  except  as  they  may  i^' 
closed  by  international  action- 

5.  Removal  of  all  economic  barriers  and  establishment  of  equality  q£ 
trade  conditions  among  nations  consenting  to  peace  and  associating  thcrri^ 
selves  for  its  maintenance. 

4.  Guarantees  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  con^ 
sisteiit  with  domestic  safety. 

5.  Impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  peoples  concerned  have  equal  weight  with  the  interest  of  the  goy^ 
crnment 

6.  EN'acuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  opportunity  for  Russia's  poUti 
cal  development.  " 

7.  Evacuation  of  Belgium  without  any  attempt  to  limit  her  sovereignty 

8.  All  French  territory  to  be  freed  and  restored,  and  reparation  for  the 
taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  * 

9  Readjustment  of  Italy's  frontiers  along  clearly  recognizable  lines  of 
nationality. 

10.  Freest  opportunity  for  autonomous  development  of  the  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary.  ' 

n.  Evacuation  of  Roumam'a.  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  with  access  to  th 
sea  for  Serbia,  and  international  guarantees  of  economic  and  political  inde^ 
pcndcncc  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Balkati  States. 

}2.  Secure  sovereignty  for  Turkey's  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  hut 
wth  other  nationalities  under  Turkish  rule  assured  security  of  life 'and 
opportunity   for  autonomous   development,  with  the  Dardanelles   n**r^, 
nently  opened  to  all  nations.  H^rma- 

,   13.  Establishment  of  an  independent   Polish   state,  incltidinsr  terrifnv 
inhabited  by  indisputably  Pohsh  populations,  with   free  access  to  the 
?nd IHjlitical  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  inteuritv  tnt-Mr-^^^^J 
by  mteniational  covenant.  **     ^  ^aranteed 

'i  General  association  of  nations  under  specific  covenants   for  mi,f     1 

JJJa'-aniees  of  political  independence  and  terniorial  integrity  to  lar^^  L»!i 

l_»niaii  states  alike.  **    ""*^ 

^he  speech  in  full  follows ; 

^otlemcn  of  the  Congress : 

Once  more,  as  repeatedly  before,  the  spokesmen  of  the  Cenfr^i  tt      ■ 
Jf  ve  indicated  their  desire  to  discuss  the  objects  of  the  war  fn^  fj"^""*"' 

^tovsk  between  Russian  representatives  and  representatives  of  ^^ 
f.^^^rt,  to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  belligerents  Ejn  l^"^  F??^^ 
<^c  Mirpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it   may  be  passibl^  tl^^'^'^^'^M 
P^ltys  into  a  general  conference  with  regard  to  te^rmfofp^acra^d      tu' 
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ment.     The  Russian  representatives  presented  not  only  a  perfectly  deft- 
nitc  statement  of  the  principles   upon   which   they  would   be   willing  to 
conclude  peace,  but  also  an  equally  definite  program  of  the  concrete  appli- 
iCation  of  those  principles.     The   representatives  of  the  Central   Powers, 
Ion   their   part,   presented  an   outline   of  settlement  which,   if   much   less 
Idcfinite,    seemed   susceptible   of   liberal   interpretation   until   their   specific 
ppropram  of  practical  terms  was  added.    That  program  proposed  no  con- 
cessions at  all,  cither  to  the  sovcreigiity  of  Russia  or  to  the  preferences  of 
the  population  with  whose  fortunes  it  dealt,  but  meant,  in  a  word,  that  the 
Central  Empires  were  to  keep  every  foot  of  territory  their  armed  forces 
had  occupied— every  province,  every  city,  every  point  of  vantage^as   a 
permanent  addition  to  their  territories  and  their  power.    It  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  the  general  principles  of  settlement  which  they  at  first  sug- 
nested  originated  with  the  more  liberal  statesmen  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria,  the  men   who  have  begun  to  feel  the  force  of  their  own  peoples* 
thought  and  purpose,  while  the  concrete  terms  of  actual  settlement  came 
from  the  military  leaders  who  have  no  thought  but  to  keep  what  they  have 
fgot.    The  negotiations  have  been  broken  off.    The  Russian  representatives 
I  Were  sincere  and  in  earnest.    They  cannot  entertain  such  proposals  of  con- 
quest and  domination. 
Full  of  SigfMcance  and  Perplexity. — The  whole  incident  is  full  of  sig» 
liiificance.    It  is  also  full  of  perplexity.    With  whom  are  the  Russian  reprc- 
Ijentativcs  dealmg?     For   whom   are  the  representatives    of   the    Central 
Empires  speaking?    Are  they  speaking  for  the  majorities  of  their  respec- 
tive Parliaments  or  for  the  minority  parties,  that  military  and  imperialistic 
minority  which  has  so  far  dominated  their  whole  policy  and  controlled  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  and  of  the  Balkan  States,  which  have  felt  obliged  to 
become  their  associates  in  this  war?     The  Russian  representatives  have 
insisted,  ver>*  justly,  very  wisely,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  modem  democ- 
racy that  the  conferences  they  have  been  holding  with  the  Teutonic  and 
Turkish  statesmen  should  be  held  within  open,  not  closed,  doors,  and  all 
the  world  has  been  audience,  as   was  desired.     To  whom  have  we  been. 
listening,  then?    To  those  w^ho  speak  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  9th  of  July  last,  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  liberal  leaders  and  parties  of  Germany,  or  to  those  who  resist 
and  defy  that  spirit  and  intention  and  insist  upon  conquest  and  subjugation? 
Or  are  we  listening,  in  fact,  to  both,  unreconciled  and  in  open  and  hopeless 
contradiction?    These  are  very  serious  and  pregnant  questions.    Upon  the 
answer  to  them  depends  the  peace  of  the  world, 

!\*e-Stalcntent  of  Specific  Aims.— But  whatever  the  results  of  the  parlcvs 
at  Brest-Litovsk,  whatever  the  confusions  of  counsel  and  of  purpose  in  ine 
utterances  of  the   spokesmen  of   the   Central    Empires,  they  have  again 
attempted  to  acquaint  the  world  with  their  objects  in  the  war  and  have 
again  challenged  their  adversaries  to  say  what  their  objects  are  and  what 
sort  of  settlement  they  would  deem  just  and  satisfactory.     There  is  n*i 
good  reason  why  that  challenge  should  not  be  responded  to,  and  re 
to  with  the  utmost  candor.    \Vc  did  not  wait  for  it.    Not  once,  but  a- 
again  we  have  laid  our  whole  thought  and  purpose  before  the  worUi.  tio;  n- 
general  terms  only,  but  each  time  with  sufficient  definition  to  make  it  clear 
what  sort  of  definite  terms  of  settlement  must  net''  -si K    .nrwic*  ..nt    ^.t 
them.    Within  the  last  week  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
Ciindor  and  in  admirable  fipirit  for  the  people  and 

Britain.  There  is  no  confusion  of  counsel  among  the  adversaries  </i  the 
Central  Powers,  no  uncertainty  of  principle,  no  vagueness  of  detail.  The 
only  secrecy  of  counsel,  the  only  lack  of  fearless  frankness,  the  only  failure 
to  make  definite  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  lies  with  Germany 
and  her  allies.    The  issues  of  life  and  death  hang  -  '  '    '       'm*. 

No  statesman  who  has  the  least  conception  of  his  re-i  r  a 

moment  to  permit  himself  to  continue  this  tragical  aiui  ..1.1,""'  '^'^  ^'^  *'Iood 
and  treasure  unless  he  is  sure  beyond  a  pcradventure  that  the  objects  of 
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the  vital  sacrifice  arc  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  life  of  society  and  tliat  the 
I>eoplc  for  whom  he  speaks  think  them  right  and  imperative  as  he  does. 

Response  to  Russia, — There  is,  moreover,  a  voice  calling  for  these  defini- 
tions of  principle  and  of  purpose  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  thrilling 
and  more  compelling  than  any  of  the  many  moving  voices  with  which  the 
troubled  air  of  the  world  i^  filled.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people. 
Tliey  are  prostrate  and  all  but  helpless,  it  would  seem,  before  the  grini 
power  of  Germany,  which  has  hitherto  known  no  relenting  and  no  pity* 
Their  power  apparently  is  shattered.  And  >*et  their  soul  is  not  subservient 
They  will  not  yield  either  in  principle  or  in  action.  Their  conception  of 
vrhat  is  right,  of  what  is  humane  ard  honorable  for  them  to  accept,  ha* 
bc€n  stated  with  a  frankness,  a  largeness  of  view,  a  generosity  of  spirit, 
and  a  universal  human  sympathy  which  must  challenge  the  admiration  of 
every  friend  of  mankind;  and  the>*  have  refused  to  compound  their  ideals 
or  desert  others  that  the>^  themselves  may  be  safe.  They  call  to  us  to  say 
what  it  is  that  we  desire,  in  what,  if  in  an>lhing,  our  purpose  and  our  spirit 
differ  from  theirs;  and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wouH 
wish  mc  to  respond  with  utter  simplicity  and  frankness,  WbcUier  their 
present  leaders  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  our  heartfelt  desire  and  hope  thai 
some  way  may  be  opened  whereby  we  may  be  privileged  to  assist  the  people 
of  Russia  to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of  liberty  and  ordered  peace. 

jVo  Secret  Peace, — It  will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  the  processes  of 
peace,  when  they  are  begun,  shall  be  absolutely  open,  and  that  they  shall 
involve  and  permit  henceforth  no  secret  understandings  of  any  kind.  The 
day  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  is  gone  by ;  so  is  also  the  day  of 
secret  covenants  entered  into  in  the  interest  of  particular  governments  and 
likely  at  some  unlooked-for  moment  to  upset  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is 
this  happy  fact,  now  clear  lo  the  view  of  every  public  man  whose  thoughts 
do  not  still  linger  in  an  age  that  is  dead  and  gone,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  every  nation  whose  purposes  are  consistent  with  jtistice  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  to  avow  now  or  at  any  other  time  the  objects  it  has  in  view. 

We  entered  this  war  because  violations  of  right  had  occurred  which 
touched  m  to  the  quick  and  made  the  life  of  our  own  people  impossible 
unless  they  were  corrected  and  the  world  secured  once  for  all  against  their 
recurrence.  What  we  demand  in  this  war,  therefore,  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  It  is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe  to  live  in;  and  par- 
ticularly that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like  oar 
own.  wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own  institutions,  be  assured 
of  justice  and  fair  dealings  by  the  other  peoples  of  the  world,  as  against 
force  and  selfish  aggression.  All  the  people  of  the  world  are  in  effect 
partners  in  this  interest  and  for  our  own  part  we  sec  ver>'  clearly  that 
onlcss  justice  be  done  to  others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us. 

World* s  Peace  Progratn^ — The  projtiram  of  the  world's  peace,  therefore. 
is  our  program,  and  that  prograni,  tlxe  only  possible  program,  as  we  see  it, 
is  this: 

I.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at  after  which  there  shall 
be  no  private  international  understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  shall 
proceed  always  frankly  and  rn  the  public  view. 

IL  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial 
waters,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants, 

III,  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance, 

IV,  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  will 
reduce  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

V,  Free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  co- 
lonial claims,  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  deter- 
ttitntng  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  population 
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concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  goverii' 
nient  whose  title  is  to  be  determined, 

Vl»  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a  settlement  of 
all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unhampered 
and  unembarrased  opportunity  for  the  independent  determination  of  her 
own  political  development  and  national  policy,  and  assure  her  of  a  sincere 
welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  institutions  of  her  own 
choosing ;  and,  more  than  a  welcome,  assistance  also  of  every  kind  that  she 
may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  The  treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her 
sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good-will* 
of  their  comprehension  of  her  needs  as  distinguished  from  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  their  intelligent  and  unselfish  sympathy. 

VII.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  an4i 
restored,  without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoy 
in  common  with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act  w^ill  serve  a 
this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  nations  in  the  laws  whic 
they  have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  government  of  their  rcla 
tions  with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure  an^ 
validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired, 

VIII.  All  French  territory  should  be   freed  and  the  invaded  portion! 
restored,  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter  of] 
Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  50 
years,  should  be  righted,  in  order  that  peace  may  once  more  be  made  secure 
in  the  interest  of  all. 

IX.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  aloa 
clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality. 

X.  The  peoples  of  Austria- Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nation 
we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  frees 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development, 

XI.  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  should  be  evacuated ;  occupic 
icrritorics  restored;  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea;  and 
the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  determined  by 
friendly  counsel  along  historically  established  lines  of  allegiance  and  nation 
ality;  and   international  guarantees   of  the   political  and   economic  indc*! 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  States  should  bcl 
entered  into, 

XII.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be 
assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which  are  now 
under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an 
absolutely  unmolested  opportunit>'  of  autonomous  development^  and  the 
DardancUcs  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  passage  to  the  ships 
and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international  guarantees, 

XIII.  An   independent    Polish    State    should  be   erected    which    shou^ 
include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations^  whic 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  politic 
and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  should  be  guarante 
by  international  covenant. 

XIV.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  spectfi 
covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  Indt 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  states  alike. 

Stand  Together  to  the  End.— In  regard  to  these  essential  rectifications  1 
wrong  and  assertions  of  right,  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  intimate  partners  1 
all  the  governments  and  people  associated  together  against  the  imperiaiisti 
We  cannot  be  separated  in  interest  or  divided  in  purpose.     Wc  stand  tfl 
gethcr  until  the  end. 

For  such  arrangements  and  covenants  wc  are  willing  to  fight  and  contintL 
to  tight  until  ihey  are  achieved;  but  only  because  wc  wish  die  right  to  pr«| 
vail  and  desire  a  just  and  stable  peace,  such  as  can  be  secured  only  bj 
removing  the  chief  provocations  to  war,  which  tfeis  program  does  removi 
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\Vc  have  no  jealousy  of  German  greatness,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this 
program  that  impairs  it.  We  grudge  her  no  achievement  or  distinction  of 
learning  or  of  pacific  enterprise  such  as  have  made  her  record  very  bright 
and  very  enviable.  We  do  not  wish  to  injure  her  or  to  block  in  any  way 
her  legitimate  influence  or  power.  We  do  not  wish  to  fight  her  either  with 
arms  or  with  hostile  arrangements  of  trade,  if  she  is  willing  to  associate 
herself  with  us  and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  in  covenants 
of  jnstice  and  law  and  fair  dealing.  We  wish  her  only  to  accept  a  place  of 
eqtolity  among  the  peoples  of  the  world — the  new  world  in  which  we  now 
lire— instead  of  a  place  of  mastery. 

Neither  do  we  presume  to  suggest  to  her  any  alteration  or  modification 
of  her  institutions.  But  it  is  necessary,  we  must  frankly  say,  and  necessary 
as  a  preliminary  to  any  intelligent  dealings  with  her  on  our  part,  that  we 
should  know  whom  her  spokesmen  speak  for  when  they  speak  to  us, 
whether  for  the  Reichstag  majority  or  for  the  military  party  and  the  men 
whose  creed  is  imperial  domination. 

We  have  spoken  now,  surely,  in  terms  too  concrete  to  admit  of  any 
fwthcr  doubt  or  question.  An  evident  principle  runs  through  the  whole 
program  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  people  and 
nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety 
with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this  principle 
be  made  its  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  justice 
can  stand.  The  people  of  the  United  States  could  act  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple, and  to  the  vindication  of  this  principle  they  are  ready  to  devote  their 
lives,  their  honor,  and  everything  that  they  possess.  The  moral  climax  of 
this,  the  culminating  and  final  war  for  human  liberty,  has  come,  and  they 
arc  r^dy  to  put  their  own  strength,  their  own  highest  purpose,  their,  own 
integrity  and  devotion  to  the  test 

UNITED  STATES 
Government  G)ntrol  of  Raiuroads. — On  December  26  President  Wilson 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  on  December  28  the  government  would 
take  possession  and  assume  control  "  of  each  and  every  system  of  trans- 
portation and  the  appurtenances  thereof  located  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  continental  United  States,  and  consisting  of  railroads, 
and  owned  or  controlled  systems  of  coastwise  and  inland  transportation, 
engaged  in  general  transportation."  This  action  did  not  include  street  and 
so-called  interurban  lines.  Control  of  the  railroads  was  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  McAdoo,  who  was  appointed  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads.  The  President  stated  that  he  would  recommend  to  Con- 
gress a  guaranteed  income  to  the  railroads  based  on  the  average  of  their 
"ct  profits  during  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1917.  This  was  estimated 
to  represent  an  average  profit  of  5.32  per  cent. 

^AL  Shortage  Forces  National  Shut-Down. — On  January  17  Fuel 
Admnistrator  H.  A.  Garfield  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  that  all 
industries  (with  certain  exceptions  named  by  War  and  Navy  departments), 
all  professional  offices  (except  physicians,  dentists,  and  government 
officials),  all  stores  and  business  buildings,  should  use  no  fuel,  save  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  freezing,  on  January  18,  19,  20,  21  and  22,  and  on  each 
Monday  following  up  to  and  including  March  25.  The  order  included  all 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  also  Minnesota  and  Louisiana.  The  pur- 
^^  of  the  order  was  to  save  fuel  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  burden 
^^  freight  on  the  railroads. 
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GERMANY 

Prussian  Reform  Bills. — Three  reform  bills  have  hecn  introduced  in 
the  Prussian  lower  house.  They  arc  summarized  as  follows  in  the  Frank* 
furter  Zeiiung: 

**  The  first  bill  regulates  tlie  Prussian  franchise  as  follows:  Every  Prus» 
aian  subject  who  has  been  such  for  at  least  three  years,  has  resided  in  the 
same  parish  at  least  one  year,  and  is  at  least  25  years  of  age»  will  be 
entitled  to  vote.  Each  elector  will  have  one  vote  and  all  elections  will  be  by 
secret  ballot.  In  cases  where  no  candidate  obtains  an  absolute  rnajority,  a 
second  ballot  will  be  necessary.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  redistribution 
of  scats,  giving  a  shght  increase  to  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
larger  towns. 

"The  second  bill  modifies  the  right  of  the  Prussian  Herrenhaus  aj 
regards  the  control  of  finances.  Whereas,  heretofore,  the  Herrenhaus  could 
adopt  or  reject  a  budget  en  bloc,  now  the  bill  provides  that  henceforth  a 
budget  may  be  discussed  in  detail  and  single  clauses  amended. 

"  The  third  bill  deals  with  the  reform  of  the  Herrenhaus  and  proposes 
that  it  shall  be  thus  composed :  Ten  representatives  of  the  princely  houses^ 
24  from  the  princes  and  counts,  26  from  the  remainder  of  the  hereditary 
nnbility,  36  burgomasters,  36  great  land-owners,  36  representatives  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  76  from  local  governing  bodies,  both  municipal  and 
rural,  36  from  agriculture.  36  from  trades,  12  from  the  artisan  class,  16 
from  the  universities,  and  16  ecclesiastics,  while  the  Kaiser,  as  King  of 
Prussia,  will  nominate  150  other  peers,  making  a  total  of  510  reprcscnta* 
tives." 

While  apparently  introducing  a  favorable  extension  of  tlie  franchise,  the 
first  hill  has  been  criticized  by  the  German  Socialist  press  on  the  ground 
that  it  needlessly  increases  the  age  limit  and  restricts  the  labor  vote  by  long 
residence  requirements. 

*•  The  bills  reconstructing  the  Upper  House,  while  Increasing  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  cities  and  the  moneyed  classes,  leave  that  body  safely 
under  tlie  control  of  the  Emperor  and  nobility;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Upper  House  is  given  a  greatly  increased  power  over  financial  measures. 
"  In  future/'  according  to  the  Westminster  Gazette,  **  it  will  be  able  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Lower  House  upon  any  particular  vote,  white 
the  govtrnmcnt  will  have  power  to  proceed  with  the  expenditure  of  money, 
even  if  the  budget  is  not  voted/' 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 
.\DomoNAL  LiTXDLTRC  DISPATCHES.— On  December  20,  Secretary  Lansing. 
1  acting  in  concert  with  the  Argentina  Foreign  Office,  published  38  further 
dispatches  between  the  German  chargi  at  fluenos  .^Vircs  and  the  Berlin 
J^cfreign  Otiice,  covering  the  period  from  July  7  to  September  t,  1917,  and 
dealing  chiefly  with  negotiations  in  the  Toro  case  and  German  intrigues  in 
South  America,  The  notes  indicate  tliat  Count  Luxburg  regarded  President 
Irgoyen  of  .-Vfgentinu  as  favi»rahly  disposed,  and  sought  lhn>uKh  him  u 
maintain  a  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  Argentina,  Oiili,  and  Bolivia. 
The  notes  are  similar  in  tone  to  those  published  on  September  8  and 
October  30,  and  contain  little  additional  information. 
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"  Under  Fire  (Lc  Feu),  The  Story  of  a  Squad."  By  Henri  Barbusse. 
Translated  by  Fitzwater  Wray.    $1.50.    (New  York:  E.  P.  Diitton  &  Co.) 

There  is  already  such  a  flood  of  personal  memoirs  of  the  great  war  that 
it  is  necessary  to  sort  out  the  distinctive  from  the  commonplace.  One  cannot 
read  everything,  even  among  war  books.  Everyone  would  agree,  probably, 
that  Empey's  "Over  the  Top"  stands  high  among  the  distinctive  books, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  "  Under  Fire  "  belongs  with  it.  In 
its  French  version,  "Under  Fire"  received  the  prize  awarded  by  the 
Academie  Goncourt  for  the  best  book  published  in  France  last  year..  This 
verdict  of  approval  by  the  critics  has  been  confirmed  by  immediate  popularity 
both  in  France  and  in  America.  Over  300,000  copies  have  been  sold  in 
France,  and  in  its  English  version  it  has  already  run  through  nine  editions 
since  last  August 

In  one  sense  "  Over  the  Top  "  and  "  Under  Fire  "  are  alike ;  both  describe 
the  life  of  the  private  in  the  trenches.  In  both  we  have  the  dug-out,  the 
advance  post,  the  firing  platform,  the  vermin,  the  mud,  the  charge  and 
countercharge.  But  the  two  books  differ  in  tone  as  the  authors  differ  in 
personality.  Empey,  an  adventurous  young  American,  tells  his  story  with  a 
lively  sense  of  humor,  much  as  a  college  boy  might  give  an  account  of  a 
vacation  in  the  woods.  After  all,  it  was  a  big  adventure,  with  many  thrills 
and  not  a  little  fun.  But  M.  Barbusse  looks  on  the  war  through  the  eyes 
of  maturity  and  reflection.  He  is  an  "  intellectual,"  who  stands  in  the  bloody 
slime  of  the  trenches  with  too  poignant  a  sense  of  the  horrors  about  him  to 
feel  any  of  the  thrills  of  the  younger  man,  or  to  share  in  his  laughter.  To 
the  author  of  "  Under  Fire  "  this  war  is  simply  the  most  hideous  tragedy 
the  world  ever  saw. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  book  is  its  vivid  realism.  Soldiers  have 
complained  that  the  correspondents  have  sent  home  only  a  washed  and 
dressed  image  of  the  war.  There  can  be  no  such  complaint  here.  M.  Bar- 
busse takes  pains  to  present  the  thing  in  its  stark  and  horrible  nakedness ; 
consequently  it  is  not  the  book  for  fastidious  nerves.  The  author  tries  to 
give  faithfully  the  life  of  his  squad  exactly  as  it  is,  in  trench,  rest  billet,  or 
dressing  station.  It  appears  that  under  the  conditions  of  war  these  men 
come  to  have  the  same  point  of  view  toward  everything,  no  matter  from 
what  part  of  France  or  what  rank  of  society  they  came  from.  They  bear 
no  malice  toward  the  Boche  soldier,  but  always  speak  of  the  Boche  officer 
as  a  kind  of  vermin.  As  for  themselves  they  have  ceased  to  hope;  they 
merely  endure.  The  one  overmastering  hatred  that  they  all  share  is 
directed  toward  those  in  high  places  who  have  brought  this  war  to  pass. 

The  concluding  chapter,  "  The  Dawn,"  depicts  a  scene  as  impressive  and 
as  horrible  as  any  circle  of  the  Inferno.    A  group  of  soldiers,  one  nf  them 
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dying  of  his  wound,  lie  mired  in  the  Flanders  plain,  waiting  for  the  dawn. 
As  they  He  there,  half  buried  in  the  slime  and  surrounded  by  corpses,  they 
talk  on  the  war  and  its  purposes ;  and  they  reach  the  conclusion  that  after 
all,  the  real  object  of  this  war  is  to  end  war  forever.  This  clearly  is  tlie 
object  of  the  book  itself.  Certainly  no  one  has  ever  written  as  terrible  an 
indictment  of  what*  is  called  the  "  glory  of  war/*  W.  O.  S. 


**  Radio  Communication  "  By  John  Mills,  Research  Department,  Western 
Electric  Company,  Inc.,  Mem.  Inst.  Radio  Eng..  A,  I.  E,  E.,  American 
Physical  Society.  203  pages,  S^jVi*  illustrated.  Price  $175.  (New  York 
City:   McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.) 

The  advances  in  engineering  are  usually  about  a  year  old  before  they 
receive  pubticitj'  in  the  current  periodical  literature.  Before  appearing  in 
book  form  they  may  be  anywhere  from  two  to  live  years  old.  The  present 
book  is  an  exception  to  this  statement,  for  in  most  respects  it  is  very  mudtj 
up  to  date-  As  a  consequence  of  this  early  appearance  in  book  form,  not 
all  the  errors  have  had  time  to  be  eliminated,  occasional  paragraphs  are 
without  proper  headings,  and  the  transition  matter  between  subjects  is  not 
always  entirely  adequate* 

The  book  might  well  be  called  **  Notes  '*  on  Radio  Communication.  The 
notes  on  the  Vacuum  Tube  as  a  Detector,  the  Vacuum  Tube  as  an  Osdllator, 
the  Vacuum  Tube  as  an  Amplifier,  the  Telephone  Receiver,  and  Circuits  of 
More  than  One  Degree  of  Freedom  are  excellent.  Many  of  the  notes  ar^ 
gems  of  clear  explanation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  on  the  A 
Generator. 

This  is  not  an  elementary  book  from  the  point  of  view  of  cither  miithe- 
matics  or  of  radio.  To  those  who  have  done  some  previous  reading 
Radio,  for  example  as  in  (a)  Chapters  26,  27,  and  28  of  Volume  I  of 
Bullard's  "Naval  Electricians'  Text  Book,'*  1915  Edition,  or  in  (U) 
Chapters  23,  24,  and  25  of  Volume  I  of  the  1917  Edition  of  the  same  book, 
or  in  (c)  Robison's  "  Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy,*'  or  in  (d)  G.  W. 
Pierce's  **  Principles  of  Wireless  Telegraphy/*  then  this  book  will  be  a 
very  valuable  supplement.  The  mathematical  training  of  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  or  of  a  technical  school  will  be  sufficient  preparation^ 
for  reading  this  book.  The  novel  handling  of  the  mathematics  applicable^ 
to  radio  will  be  found  very  helpful.  In  many  cases  the  mathematics  ha«j 
been  very  cleverly  simplified.  The  book,  however,  cannot  be  called  noi 
mathematical. 

The  Appendix,  dealing  with  Transmission  Over  Wire  Circuits,  is  of 
interest  primarily  in  the  transmission  of  speech  over  very  long  distance 
telephone  lines* 

The  Problems  with  answers  and  solutions  at  the  end  of  the  book  form  a 
helpful  adjunct  to  the  text 

Summing  up  it  may  be  said  that  although  this  set  of  notes  was  hurriedly 
put  in  print,  it  contains  both  mathematical  and  radio  notes  which  shottl4 
be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  student  of  radio  engineering.  The  diagrams 
and  problems  are  excellent.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  most  welcome  and  timely 
bocOc  U  A,  a 
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"Internal  Combustion  feigine  Manual/'  By  F.  W.  Sterling,  Lieut. 
Comdr^  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired).  163  pages,  93  illustrations.  Index  of 
354  pages, 

The  manual  has  been  written  and  revised  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ^course 
in  marine  engineering  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  This  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  this  book,  which  has  now  been  used  for  eight  years  as  a  text  book 
at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  subjects  of  the  several  chapters  are :  Fuels ; 
Construction;  Types;  Cycles,  etc.;  Carburetion;  Ignition;  Cooling  and 
Imbrication;  Governing  and  Indicator  Cards;  Operation,  Troubles,  and 
Remedies';  Gasofene,  Kerosene,  and  Alcohol  Engines;  Aerial  Motors;  The 
Diesel  Engine.  Included  in  the  text  are  descriptions  of  the  following 
U.  S.  Navy  types :  Gasolene  engine,  Diesel  engines,  and  the  Standard  sub- 
marine chaser  engine. 

This  book  has  been  accepted  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Service  for  the  use  of  the 
student  and  the  operator  of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  and  is  valuable 
in  that  it  treats  fully  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject  as  well  as  giving 
practical  details  of  construction  and  directions  for  operation  and  upkeep. 

G.  J.  M. 


"  The  Journal  of  Submarine  Commander  Von  Forstner,"  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Codman.   $1.00  net    (Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.) 

It  is  unforttmate  that  no  author  has  yet  given  us  a  personal  narrative  of 
the  activities  of  any  navy  in  this  war  that  can  compare  with  Ian  Hay's 
"  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  or  Empey's  "  Over  the  Top."  The  censorship 
has  effectually  limited  the  output  of  personal  narratives  by  naval  officers 
of  our  allies,  and  the  books  that  have  come  from  German  sources,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stories  of  the  Emden  and  Ayesha,  have  been  all  too  evi- 
dently a  part  of  the  (German  propaganda  and  intended  wholly  for  home 
constunption.  This  '*  Journal  of  Submarine  Commander  Von  Forstner  "  is 
interesting  and  admirably  translated,  but  fails  to  tell  us  any  more  of  the 
life  and  activities  of  the  submarine  flotilla  than  the  reader  can  get  from 
the  quotations  from  (jerman  newspapers  that  find  their  way  to  this  country. 
It  is  obviously  intended  for  Teutonic  readers  and  was  published,  originally, 
to  justify  the  submarine  warfare  on  commerce  and  to  convince  the  Germaii 
people  that  the  U-boat  operations  would  soon  lead  to  victory. 

Von  Forstner  describes  briefly  life  aboard  a  submarine,  how  it  is  sub- 
merged and  how  its  operations  are  conducted;  he  tells  of  several  cruises 
made  by  the  boat  under  his  command  during  the  period  before  "sinking 
without  warning"  became  the  policy  of  his  Almighty  War  Lord.  The 
journal  must  have  been  published  in  Germany  before  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  became  effective,  because  there  is  none  of  the  usual  German 
attempt  at  justification  of  this  practice.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr.,  wrote 
the  introduction  in  which  he  discusses  the  operations  of  the  submarines 
and  the  practicable  methods  of  restricting  their  activities. 
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As  one  of  the  books  on  the  war.  Von  Forstncr*s  Journal  has  its  place  in 
the  library  of  the  student  of  current  history;  after  the  war,  when  the 
censorship  is  lifted  and  the  whole  truth  can  be  told,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  how  little  books  like  this  one  really  told  us  of  history  while  it  was 
being  Ynade.  P.  P.  B. 


NOTICE 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  was  established  in  1873,  having  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  professional  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  Navy.  It 
is  now  in  its  forty-fifth  year  of  existence,  trusting  as  heretofore  for  its 
support  to  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  Navy.  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  their  brother  officers 
and  others  interested  in  the  Navy,  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  Insti- 
tute, by  the  contribution  of  papers  and  communications  upon  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  naval  profession,  as  well  as  by  personal  support  and  influence. 

On  the  subject  of  membership  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows : 

ARTICLE  Vn 

Sec  I.  The  Institute  shall  consist  of  regular,  life,  honorary  and  associate 
members. 

Sec  2.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  all  civil  officers  attached 
to  the  Naval  Service,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  regular  or  life  members, 
without  ballot,  on  payment  of  dues  or  fees  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Members  who  resign  from  the  Navy  subsequent  to  joining  the  Institute 
will  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  described  in  this  Section. 

Sec  3.  The  Prize  Essayist  of  each  year  shall  be  a  life  member  without 
payment  of  fee. 

Sec  4,  Honorary  members  shall  be  selected  from  distinguished  Naval 
and  Military  Officers,  and  from  eminent  men  of  learning  in  civil  life.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be,  ex  oMcio,  an  honorary  member.  Their 
number  shall  not  exceed  thirty  (30).  Nominations  for  honorary  members 
must  be  favorably  reported  by  the  Board  of  Control.  To  be  declared 
elected,  they  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-quarters  of  the 
members  represented  at  regular  or  stated  meetings,  either  in  person  or 
by  proxy. 

Sec  5.  Associate  members  shall  be  elected  from  Officers  of  the  Army, 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  foreign  officers  of  the  Naval  and  Military  pro- 
fessions, and  from  persons  in  civil  life  who  may  be  interested  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  6.  Those  entitled  to  become  associate  members  may  be  elected  life 
members,  provided  that  the  number  not  officially  connected  with  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  (100). 

Sec.  7.  Associate  members  and  life  members,  other  than  those  entitled  to 
regular  membership,  shall  be  elected  as  follows :  "  Nominations  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber making  them,  and  such  nominations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  Board  of  Control  will  at  each  regular  meeting  ballot  on  the 
nominations  submitted  for  election,  and  nominees  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  board  membership  shall  be  considered  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  Naval  Institute." 

Sec.  8.  The  annual  dues  for  regular  and  associate  members  shall  be  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  all  of  which  shall  be  for  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  payable  upon  joining  the 
Institute,  and  upon  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  January.  The  fee  for 
life  membership  shall  be  forty  dollars,  but  if  any  regular  or  associate  mem- 
ber has  paid  his  dues  for  the  year  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  transferred  to 
life  membership,  or  has  paid  his  dues  for  any  future  year  or  years,  the 
amount  so  paid  shall  be  deducted  from  the  fee  for  life  membership. 

ARTICLE   X 

Sec.  2.  One  copy  of  the  Proceedings,  when  published,  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  regular  and  associate  member  (in  return  for  dues  paid),  to  each 
life  member  (in  return  for  life  membership  fee  paid),  to  honorary  mem- 
bers, to  each  corresponding  society  of  the  Institute,  and  to  such  libraries 
and  periodicals  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Proceedings  are  published  monthly;  subscription  for  non-members, 
$3.00;  enlisted  men,  U.  S.  Navy,  $2.50.  Single  copies,  by  purchase,  30  cents : 
issues  preceding  January,  1918,  50  cents. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  all  checks,  drafts,  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  same. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

NAVAL  INSTITUTE  PBIZB  ESSAY.  1919 

A  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  with  a  gold  medal,  and  a  life-membership 
(unless  the  author  is  already  a  life  member)  in  the  Institute,  is  offered  by 
the  Naval  Institute  for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the 
naval  profession  published  in  the  Proceedings  during  the  current  year. 
The  prize  will  be  in  addition  to  the  author's  compensation  paid  upon  publi- 
cation of  the  essay. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  given  suggested  topics.  Essays  arc  not  limived 
to  these  topics  and  no  additional  weight  will  be  given  an  essay  in  awarding 
the  prize  because  it  is  written  on  one  of  these  suggested  topics  over  one 
written  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval  profession. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition  : 

1.  All  essays  published  in  the  Proceedings  during  1918,  which  are  deemed 
by  the  Board  of  Control  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  will  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Board  during  the  month  of  January,  1919,  and  the  award  for  the  prize 
will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by  ballot. 

2.  No  essay  received  after  November  i  will  be  available  for  publication 
in  1918.  Essays  received  subsequent  to  November  i,  if  accepted,  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

3.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  best  essay  published 
during  1918  is  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  awarded  the  prize,  it  may  receive 
"  Honorable  Mention,"  or  such  other  distinction  as  the  Board  may  decide. 

4.  In  case  one  or  more  essays  receive  "  Honorable  Mention,"  the  writers 
thereof  will  receive  a  minimum  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  a  life- 
membership  (unless  the  author  is  already  a  life  member)  in  the  Institute, 
the  actual  amounts  of  the  awards  to  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Control 
in  each  case. 

5.  Essays  are  limited  to  fifty  (50)  printed  pages  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute. 

6.  It  is  requested  that  all  essays  be  submitted  typewritten  and  in  duplicate ; 
essays  submitted  written  in  longhand  and  in  single  copy  will,  however, 
receive  equal  consideration. 

7.  In  the  event  of  the  prize  being  awarded  to  the  winner  of  a  previous 
year,  a  gold  clasp,  suitably  engraved,  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  gold  medal. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

G.  M.  RAVENSCROFT, 
Lieut.  Commander,  U.  S.  N.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


PRIZE  ESSAY  TOPICS 
Suggested  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Board  of  Control 

BY 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  INSTITUTE,  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  WAR 
COLLEGE,  AND  THE  COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  ATLANTIC, 
PACIFIC  AND  ASIATIC  FLEETS. 

"  The  Mutual  Relations  of  Gunnery  and  Tactics." 
"  The  Place  of  the  Naval  Officer  in  International  Affairs." 
"  The  Evolution  of  Naval  Doctrine  from  National  Character.*' 
"  The  Training  of  Enlisted  Personnel  to  Produce  Modern  Man-o*- 

Warsmen:     (a)    Military  Training;    (b)    Moral  Training; 
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•'ALVARADO  HUNTER" 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

P»y  Rear  Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  U.  S.  Navy 


INTRODUCTORY 

For  some  time  past  I  have  thought  that  too  little  is  generally 
known  of  our  minor  naval  heroes,  men  who  served  their  country 
faithfully ;  took  their  full  share  in  her  battles  ;  on  occasion  offered 
up  their  lives  on  the  aUar  of  patriotism,  their  last  great  sacrifice ; 
but,  who,  from  causes  beyond  their  control,  failed  to  achieve  the 
national  distinction  of  a  John  Paul  Jones,  Barry,  Hull,  Decatur, 
Bainbridge  and  Farragut  among  others  whose  memory  their 
fellow  countrymen  still  delight  to  honor.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  I  should  gladly  seize  upon  the  opportunity,  so 
kindly  extended  by  Lieutenant  George  T.  Emmons,  U.  S.  Navy,  of 
ninning  over  some  of  the  papers  accumulated  and  preserved  with 
scrupulous  care  by  his  father,  the  late  Rear  Admiral  George  F. 
Emmons,  U.  S.  Navy.  Almost  the  first  item  to  meet  my  eye  con- 
fined the  charges  against  the  late  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter, 
U.  S.  Navy,  with  the  sentence  of  the  court  and  the  public  repri- 
mand pronounced  by  his  commander-in-chief  at  the  time  of  the 
Mexican  War.  This,  a  cause  celebre  of  that  day,  is  referred  to 
more  or  less  briefly  in  all  naval  histories.  From  the  episode  which 
8^ve  rise  to  the  court  martial.  Hunter  acquired  the  soubriquet  of 

^varado,"  by  which  he  has  since  been  universally  known.  The 
finding  in  Admiral  Emmons'  papers  of  copies  of  the  original  docu- 
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ments'^in  this  affair  seemed  a  call' to  put  into  practice  my  rather 
vague  idea  of  reviving  interest  in  the  sailors  whose  service  in 
subt)rdinate  capacities,  however  valuable,  still  lack  that  public 
recognition  to  which  they  appear  to  be  entitled.  To  the  query. 
"  Why  not  begin  with  Alvarado  Hunter  ?  "  I  could  make  no  reply 
other  than  an  acceptance  of  the  task  which  chance  appeared  to  have 
allotted  me.  If  I  can  depict  the  splendid  gallantry  he  displayed 
on  the  Mexican  coast  and  tell  of  the  grave  injustice  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  consequence,  I  shall  have  discharged  a  portion  of 
a  self-imposed  duty ;  but  fairness  to  all  concerned  necessitates  an 
attempt  to  bring  to  light  the  character  of  the  man  himself,  with 
his  faults,  errors,  misfortunes  as  well  as  his  virtues  and  his  suc- 
cesses, for  Hunter's  nature  was  an  extraordinary  mosaic  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Early  Years 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  November  9,  i8o9,^in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  the  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that  city.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  West  Point  on  July  i,  1824,  as  appointed  from  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.  On  November  30  of  the  same  year  he  tendered  his 
resignation  for  reasons  not  to  be  found,  the  records  of  that  institu- 
tion having  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838,*  but 
it  may  be  presumed  that  he  preferred  a  naval  career  and  sought 
transfer  to  the  web-footed  branch  of  the  service.  His  warrant  as 
midshipman  was  dated  November  9,  1824.  He  joined  the  U.  S.  S. 
North  Carolina,  74,  from  which,  at  Port  Mahon,  February  18, 
1826,  he  forwarded  the  formal  acceptance  of  his  warrant.  Why 
this  long  delay  and  what  he  did  between  the  dates  of  his  api)oint- 
ment  and  his  acceptance  are  not  known.  He  served  three  years 
on  board  of  the  North  Carolina,  then  two  more  on  board  of  the 
schooner  Porpoise  and  the  frigate  Java,  still  in  the  Mediterranean. 
After  an  absence  from  home  of  nearly  ?i\t  years  he  returned 
(probably  in  the  Java)  to  be  examined  for  promotion.  On 
February  20,  1830,  he  was  made  a  "  passed  midshipman,'*  thus 
mounting  the  first  step  of  the  hierarchical  ladder. 

It  is  about  this  time  that  the  official  record  begins  to  show 
evidence  of  Hunter's  disposition,  which  was  certainly  wayward 

*  Letter  of  Colonel  C.  P.  Townsley,  superintendent  of  the  Military 
Academy. 
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if  not  indeed  occasionally  quarrelsome.  The  particular  ocpurrence 
in  illustration  had  a  traj^ic  ending.  It  may  thus  be  summarized. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1829,  at  a  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  a 
Mr.  G.  made  a  remark  which  was  considered  offensive  by  a  Mr.  D. 
The  dispute  was  amicably  settled.  Early  in  1830,  Dr.  D.,  a  brother 
of  D.,  received  an  unpleasant  anonymous  letter  and  charged  G. 
with  its  writing.  G.  denied  the  charge  and  sent  to  D.  a  challenge 
which  D.  refused  to  accept.  Now  appeared  on  the  scene  Midship- 
man Duryee  as  G.'s  friend  and  William  ^liller,  a  promising  young 
lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  as  D.'s  friend.  Midshipman  D.  denounced 
D.,  who  challenged  him.  A  Lieutenant  Westcott  turned  up  as 
Midshipman  D.'s  friend.  Being  a  strict  interpreter  of  the  code, 
W.  declared  that  Midshipman  D.  should  not  meet  D.  until  D.  had 
met  G.  A  written  request  that  a  joint  conference  be  held  by 
friends  of  Duryee  and  D.  was  refused  by  Miller  who  did  not  wish 
to  reopen  the  controversy.  Hunter,  as  Duryee's  friend,  visited 
Miller  and  obtained  a  promise  that  the  written  request  just  men- 
tioned should  be  destroyed.  After  Miller  had  burnt  all  the  copies 
believed  to  exist,  the  letter  appeared  in  print,  whereupon  Hunter 
charged  Miller  with  the  responsibility  of  the  publication  and 
challenged  him.  Miller,  having  declined  the  challenge,  was  posted 
as  a  coward  and  had  to  fight.  The  duel  took  place  March  21,  1830, 
near  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  Miller  was  killed  at  once.  Gazing 
at  the  prostrate  form,  Hunter  said :  "  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you 
that  I  had  no  enmity  against  that  man.  His  blood  must  rest  upon 
the  heads  of  others  who  dragged  him  into  the  quarrel." '  It  was 
averred  by  those  who  knew  Lieutenant  Hunter  well  that  remorse 
for  this  fatal  act  haunted  him  through  life,  inducing  a  restless 
craving  for  distraction  of  mind  which  made  constant  excitement 
a  necessity  to  him.'  Ten  days  later  all  the  naval  officers  implicated 
in  this  sad  affair,  including  Hunter,  were  summarily  dismissed  by 
President  Jackson. 

We  should  not  judge  Hunter  and  his  colleagues  too  harshly  or 
by  the  standards  of  to-day,  when  nothing  is  more  unusual  or  seems 

*  United  States  Gazette,  March  J4.  1830.  which  also  prints,the  correspon- 
dence preceding  the  duel.  For  other  details,  see  Dr.  Chas.  O.  Paullin's 
"  Duelling  in  the  Old  Navy,"  Proc.  Nav.  Inst.,  No.  132;  also,  the  "Fatal 
Duel  between  Hunter  and  Miller,"  Jonathan  ElHott,  Washington,  1830. 

•  Newspaper  clipping  of  1856.  pasted  in  the  Philadelphia  Library's  copy  of 
Sabines'  "  Notes  on  Duelling." 
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more  barbarous  than  the  duello.  In  his  time  the  **  code  "  was  nut 
only  reverenced  in  theory,  but  was  followed  as  a  practical  guide 
in  the  conduct  of  officers  and  of  those  who  called  themselves 
gentlemen.  None  the  less,  this  instance  appears  to  have  been 
exceptionally  cold-blooded  and  unnecessary.  A  contemporaneous 
obituary  of  Hunter  states  that 

warrants  were  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  avoid 
apprehension.  He  first  went  to  Boston,  and  from  thence  to  Montreal.  He 
soon  after  returned  in  disguise  to  New  Jersey,  and  remained  for  some  time 
secreted  in  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Griffiths,  in  the  town  of  New  Brunswick. 
While  so  secreted  he  became  enamored  of  his  protector's  daughter,  and  wa.s 
subsequently  married  to  her.  When  the  commotion  caused  by  the  due!  had 
in  some  measure  subsided,  he  went  to  Washington,  obtained  an  interview 
with  General  Jackson,  explained  alt  the  facts  connected  with  the  duel,  and 
solicited  to  be  restored  to  his  former  position.  The  President  listened 
silently  to  the  young  man's  appeal,  and  answered  it  by  saying,  "  I  will  think 
of  the  matter/*  The  next  day  young  Hunter  received  notice  that  through 
the  partiality  of  the  President  he  was  restored  to  his  former  post* 

This  is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  he  was  put  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
of  passed  midshipmen  and  not  allowed  pay  for  the  time  he  was 
out  of  the  navy/ 

Part  of  the  year  of  his  restoration  (1833)  he  commanded  the 
schooner  Shark,  one  gun,  employed  in  the  protection  of  timber  on 
our  soutliern  coast.  From  the  Shark  he  was  transferred  to  the 
sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  18  guns,  in  the  West  Indies  squadron. 
His  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  is  dated  June  24,  1834* 

His  next  cruise,  1837,  on  board  of  the  frigate  United  Stafirs  in 
the  Mediterranean,  was  marked  by  his  court  martial  for  "  gross 
and  ungentlemanly  conduct  *'  and  **  misstating  facts/'  The  whole 
affair  seems  trivial,  not  to  say  amusing.  The  United  States  was 
lying  in  Port  Mahon,  Minorca  Island,  in  the  company  of  some 
other  vessels,  nolably  the  French  and  British  flagships.  To  create 
diversion,  the  American  officers  arranged  a  race  on  shore,  Hunter 
backing  a  horse  against  a  mare,  the  former  to  receive  a  stated 
distance  allowance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  race  one  of  the 
judges,  without  consulting  the  others,  declared  the  horse  '*  dis- 
tanced " — a  finding  which  Flunter,  who  was  close  to  the  distance 
line,  saw  to  be  incorrect.  He  therefore  at  once  entered  a  vigorous, 
not  to  say  noisy,  protest  which  naturally  occasioned  some  dispute. 
Perceiving  the  confusion,  his  commander-in-chief,  Commodore 
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Jesse  D,  Elliott,  rode  up  to  the  scene  on  a  jackass,  gesticulating 
wildly  with  a  heavy  walking  stick,  which  he  also  used  to  prod  his 
reluctant  mount,  and  calling  out  repeatedly  to  Hunter  **  not  to 
separate  the  officer  from  the  gentleman."  To  this  Hunter  replied 
each  time  that  he  had  not  and  never  did.  Whereupon  the  irate 
commodore  ordered  him  off  to  hh  ship,  put  him  under  suspension 
and  three  days  later  brought  him  before  a  general  court  martial. 
The  e\ndence,  as  solenuily  printed  in  Executive  Documents  of  the 
25th  Congress,  makes  delightful  reading.  Incidentally  we  get  an 
idea  of  the  real  Hunter  as  known  to  his  contemporaries.  Wit- 
nesses testifying  as  to  his  character  spoke  of  him  as  of  *'  an  ener- 
getic disposition  " ;  as  in  manner  "  rather  earnest  and  determined  " ; 
as  **  generally  quick  and  with  feeling/'  Of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  Hunter  was  **  fully  acquitted." 

Did  that  end  the  matter?  Quite  the  contrary.  In  his  written 
defence  he  refers  to  Elliott's  age»  rank  and  achievements  in  such 
handsome  terms  as  to  make  the  latter  believe  them  to  have  been 
sarcastic — which  they  doubtless  were.  So  immediately  he  court- 
martialed  Hunter  again  for  using  "  contemptuous  and  satirical 
language  to  his  commander-in-chief/*  The  result  was  the  same  as 
in  the  first  trial ;  the  court  promptly  acquitted  him.  Whereupon 
Hunter  preferred  charges  against  Elliott  and  sent  them  to  the 
Na\7  Department.    No  action  followed.* 

It  is  probable  that  Commodore  Elliott,  chafing  under  hi:*  failure 
to  discipline  Hunter  and  resenting  Hunter's  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  sent  him  home  at  the  earliest  opportunity  ;  for  he  was 
on  leave  the  first  of  January,  1838,  and  was  kept  off  duty  until 
some  time  in  1839,  when  he  joined  the  receiving  ship  at  Norfolk. 
That  he  was  again  on  leave  January  i,  1841,  is  a  bit  suggestive  of 
another  row,  of  which,  however,  no  record  has  been  foimd. 

On  board  the  sloop-of-war  Fairfield  in  the  Mediterranean  he 
made  a  three-year  cruise  which  seems  to  have  been  peaceful  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  although  marked  by  the  mysterious 
murder  at  Port  Mahon  in  1842  of  his  mess-mate  Patterson,  the 
sailing  master  of  the  Pairileld.  Late  one  night,  while  descending 
the  hill  by  the  winding  path  which  led  to  the  landing  place  and 
preceding,  at  some  little  distance.  Hunter  and  the  Fairfield's 
surgeon,  Patterson  was  attacked  and  stabbed  to  the  heart.     His 
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cry  brought  his  companions  to  his  side,  the  surgeon  to  his  aifl, 
Hunter  to  pursue  the  murderer,  undoobteflly  a  native,  who  unfor- 
tunately made  his  escape  in  the  darkness/ 

DnrinjE^  1845  ^"^  '^4^  '^^  ^^  briefly  noted  in  the  official  records 
as  on  leave  or  waiting  orders, 

TifK  Alvarado  Affair 

Since  men-of-war  of  that  day  were,  with  .few  exceptions,  sailing 
^vessels,  our  na\^l  operations  in  the  Gulf  at  the  lime  of  the  Mexican 
/ar  were  hampered  by  the  lack  of  steamers.  To  supply  this 
deficiency  the  government  purchased  a  number  of  such  craft, 
among  wliich  was  the  Bangor,  built  in  1844  on  the  Delaware  to  ply 
between  Boston  and  Bangor/  She  was  an  iron  paddle  wheeler  of 
only  230  tons,  armed  with  one  small  gun  and  carrying  a  crew  of 
but  50  men.  Renamed  the  U,  S.  S.  Scourf^e,  she  was  sent  early 
in  1847  to  Vera  Cruz  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Diaries  G. 
Hunter,  who  was  directed  to  report  to  Commodore  Matthew  C, 
Perry,  then  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  naval  force  in  Mexican 
waters.  The  s)>eed  of  this  tiny  boat  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  12  days  making  the  passage  from  New  York  to 
Havana  where  she  spent  two  or  three  days*  probably  for  coal  and 
provisions.  A  man  of  Hunter's  energy  would  not  tarr)-  imneccs- 
sarily  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  war.  We  can  imagine  his  dis- 
appointment on  reaching  Vera  Cniz  the  ver>  day,  March  28,  1847, 
it  was  surrendered.  However,  an  up|)ortunity  for  service  against 
the  enemy  offered  itself  immediately.    How  well  he  profited  by  ill 

Some  30  odd  miles  to  the  southward  of  Vera  Cruz  lies  the  towf» 
of  Alvarado  at  the  muulh  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  At  the 
lime  of  which  we  are  writing  it  was  so  heavily  fortified  as  to  he 
looked  upon,  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  as  "  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Gulf/" 

Twice  iiurii\^  the  previous  year  it  had  been  attacked  by  our 
ships-of-war.  On  l)oth  occasions  the  latter  were  beaten  oflf.  These 
failures  had  created  a  ^rcai  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  United 
States  and  an  ardent  longing^  in  our  flret  to  retrieve  a  defeat.  Its 
capture  was  furthermore  desirable  l)ccausc  at  Alvarado  was  a 
large  number  of  mules  and  horses  much  needed  by  the  anny  iu  its 
contemplatetl  advance  oti  tlie  city  of  Mexico. 


I 


'  Parker's  **  Recoil ectiotis  of  a  Naval  Oflficer/* 

*  San  Francisco  Argottaut,  January  ig,  1016. 

*  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  19,  1847. 
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Between  General  Scott  on  shore  and  Commodore  Perr>'  afloat 
a  joint  expedition  was  at  once  planned  against  Alvarado.  General 
Quitman,  with  a  brigade  reinforced  by  the  4th  Regiment  artillery, 
was  to  march  overland  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  whom 
Perr>'  was  to  shell  out  of  the  town.  The  scheme  was  sound. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  likelihood  of  its  not  being  carried  out  most 
successfully  to  the  great  glory  of  Perry  and  Quitman. 

How  important  this  enterprise  was  deemed  at  Vera  Cruz  is  seen 
in  the  following  extracts  from  \'era  Cruz  letters  of  the  day : 

General  Soott  has  shown  grtaA  promptitude  in  following  up  his  victory. 
A  sufficient  force  to  take  Alvarado  was  immediately  despatched  under 
General  Qntman. 

Conniodore  Perry,  with  some  of  die  smaller  vessels  of  the  navy,  was  to 
sail  down  to  Alvarado  to  co-operate  with  General  Quitman's  brigade,  and 
if  resistance  was  made  to  attack  the  place  by  land  and  water.^ 

Since  Perry's  heav>-  ships  were  sailing  vessels  he  ordered  Hunter 
to  proceed  in  advance  and  "watch  the  port."  \\Tiat  Hunter 
actually  did  is  told  by  a  lieutenant  of  Perry's  flagship,  the  frigate 
Potomac,  William  H.  Parker,  who,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a 
Na\-al  Ofiker,*'  gives  us  this  stor>- : 

As  we  approached  the  bar.  we  saw  that  something  was  wrong  as  the 
vessels  were  all  under  weigh  instead  of  being  at  anchor.  Very  soon  tht* 
Albany  hailed  us  and  said  that  Alvarado  was  taken.  **  By  whom?"  asked 
our  captain.  **  By  Lieutenant  Hunter  in  the  Scourge  "  was  the  reply.  And 
50  it  was.  Hunter,  the  day  before,  had  stood  in  prettj-  close  and  observing 
indications  of  flinching  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  he  dashed  boldly  in  and 
captured  the  place  almost  without  firing  a  gun.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
threw  a  garrison,  consisting  of  a  midshipman  and  two  men,  on  shore  and 
proceeded  in  his  steamer  up  the  river  to  a  place  called  Tlacotalpan  which 
he  also  captured." 

When  General  Quitman  arrived  with  his  brigade  and  the  place  was 
gravely  delivered  over  to  him  by  Passed  Midshipman  William  G.  Temple, 
he  was  greatly  amused  and  laughed  heartily  over  the  affair. 

The  accounts  saj*  that  when  the  fleet  got  down  to  Alvarado,  and 
Lieutenant  Marin  with  ^\c  men  to  garrison  a  town  and  seven  forts, 
delivered  the  command  of  them  to  Commodore  Perry,  all  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  squadron  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  their  roars  induced 
the  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz  to  believe  Alvarado  was  bombarded." 

The  following  is  Hunter's  own  account  of  the  affair,  and  the 
articles  of  capitulation  of  both  the  towns  captured : 

**  Vera  Cruz  letters,  summarized  in  the  Pennsylz*anian.  April  i.^,  1847. 

"  Parker's  "  Recollections.*' 

^  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  April  2^1.  1847. 
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U.  S.  Steamer  "Scoutce" 
Alvarado,  April  2d,  1847. 
Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  joth  ultimo, 
at  about  5  o'clock,  I  arrived  off  the  bar  of  this  river;  that  I  immediately 
opened  upon  the  forts  with  round  shot  and  shell ;  but  finding  a  heavy  surf 
on  the  bar,  and  seeing  indications  of  a  norther,  I  stood  off  and  on  during 
the  night  In  the  morning  I  again  opened  on  the  forts,  when  I  discovered  a 
white  flag  on  the  beach,  and,  shortly  after,  the  captain  of  the  port  and  a 
pilot  came  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  offering  a  surrender  of  the  place,  and 
informing  me  that  the  Mexican  troops  (to  the  number  of  three  or  four 
hundred)  had,  after  our  attack,  evacuated  the  forts  and  city  the  night 
previous,  having  first  fired  all  the  government  vessels,  spiked  a  portion  of 
the  guns,  and  buried  others  in  the  sand.  With  a  view  of  preventing  any 
further  destruction  of  public  property,  or  a  return  of  the  Mexicans  before 
your  arrival,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  unobstructed  entrance  for 
the  squadron,  I  came  in,  anchored  off  the  town,  received  their  surrender, 
(a  CQpy  of  which  I  herewith  enclose)  hoisted  the  American  flag  under  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  gtms,  and  then,  hearing  that  the  garrison  of  the  place 
were  hastening  up  the  river  with  two  or  three  vessels  loaded  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  public  property,  I  left  Passed  Midshipman  Temple, 
with  five  men,  in  command  of  the  place,  and  stood  up  the  river  after  them. 
On  the  way  up  I  succeeded  in  capturing  four  schooners ;  one  I  burned,  as  I 
could  not  get  her  off ;  another  I  left  behind  as  worthless ;  the  third  I  towed 
down ;  and  the  fourth  is  now  coming  down  under  the  command  of  Passed 
Midshipman  Pringle,  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  anchored  off  Fla-co- 
Talpam,  a  city  of  about  7000  inhabitants,  sent  Lieutenant  Marin  ashore  to 
the  alcade,  assembled  the  junta  and  demanded  an  entire  and  unconditional 
surrender  within  half  an  hour.  My  demands  were  at  once  complied  with, 
and  I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  their  surrender. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)     C  G.  Hunter,  Lt.  Comnd'g. 

To  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Gulf  Squadron. 

The  Tebms  of  CAPrruLATioN 

Town  of  Fla-Co-Talpam,  ist  April,  1847—2  o'clock  A  M. — 
Present,  the  constitutional  Alcalde  and  citizens  who  compose  this  illus- 
trious council  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Captain  C.  G.  Hunter,  of 
the  United  States  steamer  Scourge,  accompanied  by  the  second  lieutenant 
of  that  vessel,  M.  C.  Marin ;  the  object  being  to  enter  into  such  negotiations 
as  shall  be  suitable  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  better  under- 
standing with  that  nation,  the  terms  expressed  in  the  following  articles 
were  agreed  to  by  both  parties : 

First. — The  town  of  Fla-co-Talpam  hereby  declares  its  perfect  neutrality 
towards  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  also  its  entire  submission  to 
them  as  long  as  existing  circumstances  continue. 

Second. — In  consideration  of  this,  the  said  Captain,  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  whose  commission  he  holds,  binds  himself  that  the  right  of 
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individuals  shall  be  respected,  as  also  their  persons  and  private  property 
likewise  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  free  exercise  of  its  forms  of  worship. 
And  for  the  fulfilment  and  faithful  observance  of  this  compact,  both  the 
contracting  parties  hereby  bind  themselves  by  all  the  forms  usual ;  and  in 
testimony  of  the  same,  they  have  hereby  subscribed  their  names  to  two 
copies  of  this  contract,  each  of  the  same  tenor  and  date.  Done  by  the 
Alcalde,  presiding  officer  of  this  council,  and  the  before-named  second 
lieutenant,  who  assisted  in  arranging  this  negotiation,  and  who  is  com- 
missioned to  sign  for  the  before-mentioned  Capt.  Charles  G.  Hunter. 

(Signed)     Pedro  Atalpico 

M.  C.  Marin,  Lieut.  U.  S.  N. 

The  town  of  Alvarado  having  been  left  defenceless,  surrenders  itself  to 
the  United  States  steamer  Scourge,  Captain  C.  G.  Hunter,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

First, — That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  respect  and  protect  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Second. — That  they  solemnly  guarantee  complete  and  entire  protection 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  all  species  of  property,  it  being  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  no  pubHc  edifice  or  private  house  shall  be  taken  or 
used  by  the  United  States  forces,  unless  some  previous  arrangement  shall 
have  been  made  with  the  owners. 

Jose  Ruiz  Parra, 

President  of  the  Council. 
M.  C.  Marin, 
Alvarado,  31st  March,  1847.  Lieut.  U.  S.  Navy. 

A  newspaper  of  that  time  says : 

We  can  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  Commodore  Perry  must  have 
surveyed  his  squadron  of  vessels  and  the  military  force  on  shore,  all  set 
forth  in  the  pride  and  puissance  of  war  to  take  the  town  of  Alvarado,  which 
had  been  already  taken  by  a  single  vessel  without  firing  a  shot.  Had 
Commander  Hunter  not  converted  the  blockade  into  an  attack,  and  per- 
mitted the  land  and  naval  forces  to  come  down  upon,  and  reduce  the  city, 
the  credit  would  have  been  given  to  the  imposing  force,  and  another  laurel 
leaf  would  have  graced  the  chaplets  which  Perry  and  Quitman  wear.  But 
as  it  is,  the  vessels  lie  quietly  off  the  town,  which  the  Scourge  has  taken. 
or  have  proceeded  North,  and  Gen.  Quitman  having  marched  far  enough 
to  find  his  intended  work  done  to  his  hands,  has  quietly  marched  back  again. 

It  may  be  proper,  but  we  think  Commodore  Perry  should  have  men- 
tioned how  Alvarado  was  taken  and  not  permit  the  impression  to  go  to  the 
department  that  the  combined  forces  reduced  the  city.  Commander 
Hunter's  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  deserves  that  for  the  gallantry  of 
the  act,  at  least,  even  if  he  is  under  arrest  for  transcending  orders." 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  give  the  facts  in  the  case.  To  com- 
pare them  with  Commodore  Perry's  official  report  which  follows 

"  United  States  Gazette,  April  24,  1847. 
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makes  one  marvel  how  so  big  a  man  as  he  really  was  could  have 
descended  to  such  a  level  of  spiteful  pettiness : 

United  States  Flag  Ship  **  Mississippi." 
Anchorage  Anton  Lizarixx 
April  4,  1847. 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  immediately  after 
the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz,  General  Scott  and  myself  concerted  measures 
for  taking  possession  of  Alvarado.  Although  it  was  not  expected  that  any 
defence  would  be  made,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  strong  detachments, 
both  of  the  army  and  navy,  should  be  employed,  in  view  of  making  an 
imposing  demonstration  in  that  direction.  The  southern  brigade  under 
General  Quitman  was  detached  for  this  duty,  and  the  naval  movements 
were  directed  personally  by  myself  [sic].  As  it  had  been  anticipated,  not 
the  slightest  opposition  was  offered  by  the  enemy,  and  the  river  and  town 
were  quietly  occupied  on  the  2d  instant  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  army 
and  navy.  (1) 

General  Quitman  took  up  his  line  of  march  this  morning,  on  his  return 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  I  left  for  this  anchorage  to  arrange  an  expedition  to  the 
north ;  Captain  Mayo,  with  a  small  naval  detachment,  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Alvarado  and  its  dependencies,  in  which  may  be  embraced  the 
populous  town  of  Tlacotalpam,  situated  about  twenty  miles  up  the  river. 

In  this  expedition  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  General  Quitman  and  many  of  the  officers  of  his  command,  and  have 
been  gratified  to  observe  a  most  cordial  desire,  as  well  with  them  as  with 
the  officers  of  the  navy,  to  foster  a  courteous  and  efficient  co-operation. 

The  enemy,  before  evacuating  the  place,  burnt  all  the  public  vessels,  and 
spiked  or  burned  most  of  the  guns,  but  those  that  were  concealed  have 
been  discovered,  and  I  have  directed  the  whole  number — about  sixty — 
either  to  be  destroyed  or  shipped,  with  the  shot,  on  board  of  the  gim  boats, 
as  they  may  be  found  of  sufficient  value  to  be  removed. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  oliedient  servant. 

M.  C.  Perry, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 

The  Hon.  John  G.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

It  is  a  tax  on  one's  credulity  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  this  report 
is  authentic.  The  answer  may  lie  in  Tertullian's  remark,  **  Credo 
quia  impossible  est/'  Yet  the  formal  official  document  purports 
to  describe  events  in  which  Perry  had  no  part  or  lot  and  it  does  not 
even  mention  the  man  who  had  the  wit  to  perceive  and  the  courage 
to  act,  who  after  taking  Alvarado  pushed  up  the  river  some  30  odd 
miles,  anchored  oiT  Tlacotalpan  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  sent 
Lieutenant  Marin  ashore  with  a  peremptory  demand  that  the 
ayuntamiento  or  town  council  should  meet  at  once  and  surrender 
the  place,  giving  them  half  an  hour  for  this  purpose  else  would  he 

**  Pennsylvanian,  April  4,  1847. 
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"  open  on  the  town  and  order  the  troops  to  advance! "  Since  he 
had  not  a  soldier  or  marine  within  call,  was  there  ever  in  all  history 
a  more  splendid,  more  audacious  bluff  than  this  ?  Yet  it  worked 
to  perfection.  Having  left  one  midshipman  and  five  bluejackets 
to  hold  and  garrison  Alvarado  with  its  seven  forts  he  left  a  lieu- 
tenant and  three  seamen  to  occupy  Tlacotalpan  with  its  7000 
inhabitants. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  account  is  exaggerated  here  are 
Hunter's  letters  in  extenso, 

U.  S.  Steamer  "  Scourge  " 

Alvarado,  March  31st,  1847. 
Sir:    The  surrender  of  the  City  must  be  made  in  30  minutes  from  this 
time  and  must  he  unconditional. 

If  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  do  not  agree  to  our  terms  I  will 
open  upon  the  town  and  order  the  troops  to  advance. 

(signed)     C.  G.  Hunter 

Lieutenant  Commanding. 
To  Lieutenant  M.  C.  Marin 
at  the  Governor's  House 
Alvarado. 
To  be  read  to  the  Justices  in  Council  Assembled. 

No.  2.  U.  S.  Steamer  "Scourge" 

Off  Tlacotalpam,  March  31st. 
Sirs:    In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed  and  in  accordance  with 
the   spirit  and  feeling  of  civilized  nations,  I  demand  in  the  name  of  the 
L'nited  States  of  America  an  entire  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town 
of  Tlacotalpam. 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  Sirs, 
Yours  &c, 

C.  G.  Hunter. 
To  the  President  and  Ayuntamiento 
of  the  City  of  Tlacotalpam." 

And  what  reward  did  Hunter  receive  for  these  magnificent 
services  worthy  of  a  Gushing  ?  He  was  court-martialed !  In- 
credible again,  but  true.  The  official  record  must  once  more  be 
quoted  in  proof,  and  it  is  only  proper  that  it  be  quoted  in  full. 

Charges  and  Specifications  of  Charges,  preferred  by  Commodore  M.  C. 
Perry,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  the 
Gulf  OF  Mexico,  against  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter. 
U.   S.   Navy,  late  Commanding  the   U.   S. 
Steamer  "  Scouhc.k  " 
Charge  First. — Treating  with  contempt  his  superior,  being  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office. 
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Specification  isi. — In  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter  U.  S. 
Navy,  did  on  the  31st  day  of  March,  1847,  being  then  in  the  command  of  the 
U.  S.  Steamer  Scourge,  enter  the  Port  of  Alvarado,  and  did  there  arrogate 
to  himself  (the  said  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter)  the  authority  and 
powers  that  are  vested  only  in  the  Commander  in  Chief,  by  entering 
into  stipulations  for,  and  receiving  the  surrender  of  Alvarado  and  its 
dependencies. 

Specification  2d. — In  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter,  U.  S. 
Navy,  did  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1847,  with  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Scourge 
under  his  command,  proceed  from  Alvarado  to  the  town  of  Tlacotalpam, 
without  any  orders  or  authority,  and  there  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
said  town  of  Tlacotalpam,  and  enter  into  and  sign  articles  of  capitulation, 
although  aware  of  the  immediate  approach  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to 
whom  alone  such  powers  are  confided,  thus  treating  with  contempt  the 
authority  of  his  Superior  Officer  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

Specification  3d. — In  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter,  U.  S. 
Navy,  did  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1847,  in  proceeding  from  Alvarado  to 
Tlacotalpam,  capture  four  schooners;  one  of  which  he  set  on  fire  and 
burned,  and  another  he  abandoned,  thus  substituting  his  own  will  for  the 
discretion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who  was  within  a  few  hours  reach 
of  communication ;  and  treating  with  contempt  the  authority  of  his  superior ; 
all  of  which  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  contained  in 
**  an  act  for  the  better  government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
approved  April  23d,  1800." 

Charge  Second. — Disobedience  of  Orders. 

Specification  ist. — In  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter,  U.  S. 
Navy,  having  been  ordered  to  report  to  Captain  Samuel  L.  Breese  and  to 
assist  in  blockading  the  port  of  Alvarado,  did  in  disobedience  or  disregard 
to  said  orders  enter  the  harbour  and  take  possession  of  the  town  of 
Alvarado. 

Specification  2d. — In  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Hunter,  U.  S. 
Navy,  having  been  ordered  on  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  April  1847,  to 
report  himself  in  person  to  the  commander  in  Chief,  at  his  quarters  in  the 
town  of  Alvarado,  at  10  A.  M.  of  the  following  morning,  did  disobey  said 
order.  All  of  which  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
contempt  in  **  an  act  for  the  better  government  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  approved  April  23d,  1800. 

(signed)     M.  C  Perry 

Commander-in-Chief 
U.  S.  Naval  Forces 
Gulf  of  Mexico." 

In  justice  to  Hunter's  memory  and  as  showing  how  lofty  were 
his  professional  principles,  how  great  his  respect  to  his  seniors, 
even  to  one  who  had  so  grossly  abused  the  prerogatives  of  his 
office,  how  plain  and  straightforward  his  speech,  let  us  hear  what 
he  himself  said  in  his  defense  against  such  unheard  of  charges. 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Court :  1  will  not  trouble  you  with 
utinecessary  verbiage,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  point.  My  orders  were, 
(as  stated  in  the  ist  spec,  2d  charge)  to  report  to  Capt  BreesCt  and  to 
assist  in  blockading  Alvarado,  I  did  not  consider  them  (can  they  be  fairly 
considered?)  as  forbidding  me  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  every"  way  in  my 
power,  as  modifying  in  the  slightest  degree  the  general  duty  of  every  officer 
having  a  military  command  in  time  of  war.  to  molest  and  crippk  the  enemy 
in  every  possible  way.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  March,  being  sufficiently 
near,  I  opened  upon  the  fort  at  Alvarado  with  shot  and  shells.  Appre- 
hensive of  a  norther,  I  stood  off  and  on  during  the  night,  with  a  strong 
breeze  and  rough  sea.  Towards  morning,  it  having  moderated,  I  stood 
close  in  to  the  bar,  and  again  opened  upon  the  forts.  Shortly  afterwards*  I 
discovered  two  horsemen  upon  the  beach,  holding  a  white  flag,  and  a  boat 
crossing  the  bar  at  the  same  time.  This  boat  brought  me  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  to  surrender  the  city.  Permit  me  here  to  observe, 
Mr,  President,  that  as  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  so  there  may 
be  two  results  to  every  affair  of  this  kind.  Alvarado  is  now  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  but  let  us  suppose  that  it  was  not  to  be :  that  we  had  been  foiled  a 
third  time  in  our  efforts  to  take  it.  What  would  have  lieen  my  position,  1 
say.  if  I,  having  refused  the  offer  of  the  town  when  the  authorities  were 
ready  to  yield  it — the  American  forces  had  been  a  third  time  baffled  in  their 
efforts  to  capture  it?  Mr.  President,  the  worst  that  can  now  befall  me  is  a 
trtHe  to  the  infamy  and  disgrace  which  would  have  remained  attached  to 
my  name,  perhaps,  long  after  I  was  in  the  grave.  If  you,  Mr.  President, 
(or  any  member  of  this  honorable  Court,)  will  fancy  yourself  in  my  place 
when  the  offer  of  capitulation  reached  me.  I  think  you  must  perceive  that  it 
placed  me  in  a  difficult,  a  most  embarrassing  position — one  that  might  have 
got  a  much  more  experienced  officer  than  myself  into  trouble.  I  had  to 
decide  upon  the  disobeying  of  my  orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  possible 
consequences  which  my  refusal  to  take  such  a  responsibility  might  lead  to 
on  the  other,  I  had  to  decide  between  two  courses — the  one  leading  to 
present  personal  safety,  and  the  possibility  of  future  infamy:  the  other  to 
some  personal  risk,  perhaps,  but  by  which  the  honor  of  the  navy  and  my 
lK»nor,  at  least,  were  safe.  I  have  stated  thus  the  view  which  I  took  of  my 
position,  and  the  motives  on  which  my  actions  were  founded.  I  will  not 
say,  Mr,  President,  that  under  similar  circumstances  you  would  have  taken 
a  similar  view  of  your  position ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  without  the  danger 
of  dissent,  here  or  elsewhere,  that  taking  the  same  view  I  did,  you  or  any 
other  member  of  this  honorable  court,  would  have  done  just  what  I  did.  My 
summons  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Alvarado,  was  not  made  until 
the  authorities  hesitating  to  sign  the  articles  of  capitulation,  I  thought 
myself  entrapped,  when  it  became  necessary  to  use  strong  measures  and 
strong  language.  Upon  the  reception  of  that  summons,  they  signed  the 
articles,  and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  took  possession 
of  Alvarado  and  its  dependencies.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  learned  that 
after  our  attack  the  evening  previous,  the  garrison  had  fired  the  public 
vessels*  spiked  and  buried  their  guns,  placed  a  large  quantity  of  govern- 
mcnt  property,  chiefly  munitions  of  war,  on  board  of  several  small  vessels, 
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and  were  proceeding  up  the  river  in  the  direction  nf  the  city  of  Fla-co- 
Talfjam.  T  followed,  as  1  conceived  it  to  he  my  duty,  and  captured  one  of 
them  loaded  with  arms,  &c-.  that  gut  ashore*  and  bnnied  her  to  prevent  her 
falhng  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Another,  worthless  to  ourselves  or 
the  enemy,  and  abandoned^  and  two  others,  I  brought  to  Alvarado.  The 
pursuit  of  these  vessels  led  me  to  the  city  of  Fla-co~Talpam,  where  I 
arrived  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning;  trusting  to  the  suddenness  of  thr 
attack,  I  ordered  the  junta  to  assemble,  and  demanded  within  thirty  minute* 
an  entire  and  unconditional  surrender,  and  my  demands  were  compli 
with.  I  contend^  Mr  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  that  alt  that 
happened  after  the  capitulation  of  Alvarado,  followed  as  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence,  (not.  however,  foreseen  by  me/)  when  T  firsi 
accepted  their  offer  to  surrender.  1  contend  that  my  error  consisted  rn  the 
tirigtnal  disobedience  of  my  orders,  (which,  from  what  1  have  since  learned 
[  regret,)  and  that  what  I  did  afterwards.  I  was  in  a  great  measure  ohliced 
to  do.  Knowing  that  several  small  vessels  of  Uie  enemy,  laden  with 
military  stores,  were  within  my  reach,  could  I  doubt  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
destroy  or  capture  them?  Seeing,  from  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  at 
Alvarado,  that  a  panic  prevailed  among  them,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  success,  I  demanded  the  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender  of 
Fla-co-Talpam.  I  contend  that  these  two  acts  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence  to  my  first  disobedience  of  orders.  Of  the  motives  that  led  ta 
that  step,  I  have  made  a  honest  exposition  to  the  Court,  and  I  hope  thai  y^Hi 
will  consider  tliem,  together  with  the  difiiculties  of  my  position,  and  my 
want  of  experience  in  such  matters,  as  some  palliation  of  my  fault.  I 
regret  my  error,  apart  from  the  trouble  it  has  brought  upon  me.  T  regret 
it.  because  it  has  given  offence  to  the  commnnder*in*chief.  (T  speak  from 
rumor  only — T  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact,)  as  I  have  heard 
that  was  an  understanding  t>etween  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  rom 
manding  general  ashore,  that  there  was  to  he  a  combined  attack  made  l>> 
the  squadron  and  army,  on  the^c  places :  it  might  thus  seem  thai  1  had 
sottght  to  rob  of  its  just  participation  in  this  affair  that  arm  of  the  servict^ 
which  in  the  progress  of  this  war,  has  acquired  for  itself  and  for  our 
country,  so  much  honor  and  glory.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  mj 
intentions— T  knew  nothing  of  any  such  undfrstanding.  One  or  two 
matters  remain  to  be  touched  upon,  I  am  charged  in  the  two  Ist  spec,  of 
the  Tst  charge,  w*ith  arrogating  to  myself  the  powers  of  commander-in- 
chief,  in  signing  articles  of  capitulation,  &c,.  alUiough  aware  of  the  itnmedi 
ate  approach  of  the  commander-in-chief.  In  regard  to  the  first,  my  error 
was  one  of  simple  ignorance.  1  knew  that  I  had  olitained  possession  of 
these  places,  and  meant  of  course  to  hand  them  over  to  the  first  senior 
officer  that  might  approach;  but  I  had  not  the  remotest  intexition  of  exer- 
cising any  of  the  powers  of  commander-in-chief.  I  knew,  or  perhaps  f 
should  rather  say  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  commander-in-chief  would 
arrive  in  a  short  time;  but  I  did  not  know  preciseb  »J*'-<i  '-♦HI  L»^-  -i*-"  1 
know  that  he  was  nearer  than  Vera  Crui. 

In  the  2d  specificatton  of  the  2d  charge  I  am  chargcn  wjtn  nuvin. 
obeyed  an  order  to  call  at  a  specified  time  at  the  commander-tn-cl 
quarters. 
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Gentlefnen,  I  was  so  absorbed  by  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  me,  that 
his  order  to  me  to  report  myself,  entirely  escaped  my  recollection — this 
may  seem  a  lame  excuse,  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  truth.  But, 
Mr.  President,  none  of  us  arc  entirely  free  from  occasional  acts  of  f orget- 
f ulness ;  the  honorable  member  yesterday  who  gave  in  his  testimony,  made 
a  mistake,  and  I  must  say  that  the  confidence  with  which  I  leave  my  casp  in 
his  hands  has  been  increased  by  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  corrected 
his  error  when  reminded  of  it. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  I  have  been  much  mortified 
and  excited,  by  the  many  and  numerous  difficulties  that  surround  me.  I 
have  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  glory  of  my  country — the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  service. to  which  I  belong.  1  leave  my  case  with  perfect  confidence 
in  your  hands. 

C.  G.  Hunter,  Lieut.  Comdg. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  these  manly  words  he 
was  -found  guilty  of  all  the  charges,  except  that  of  not  reporting 
to  Captain  Breese,  preferred  against  him.  He  was  sentenced  "  to 
be  dismissed  the  squadron  "  and  reprimanded  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  reprimand  "  to  be  read  on  the  quarter-deck  of  every 
vessel  of  the  squadron,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  crew." 
With  what  zest  must  the  latter  have  performed  his  part  in  this 
regrettable  aflfair  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  letter  to  Hunter. 

U.  S.  FuAii  Shu'  "Mississippi" 

Anton  Lizarihj,  April  9,  1847. 

Sir :  I  inclose  herewith  the  findings  and  sentence  of  the  Court  Martial 
convened  for  the  7th  instant  for  yuiir  trial,  which  imposes  upon  me  the 
task  of  expressing  in  the  form  of  reprimand,  my  opinion  of  your  conduct 
as  proven  before  the  Court.  However  lenient  the  sentence  in  your  case  may 
seem  to  he,  I  have  approved  of  it,  as  I  can  conceive  of  no  punishment  more 
severe  than  a  dismissal  from  a  Squadron  actively  engaged  before  the  enemy. 

The  sentence  while  it  condemns  in  a  most  signal  manner  your  conduct, 
cuts  you  off  from  further  association  in  this  Squadron  with  men  whose 
partial  endurance  of  the  most  trying  duties,  and  whose  character  for 
courage,  obedience,  and  subordination  have  won  my  highest  approvation. 

How  different  has  been  your  course.  Scarcely  a  day  on  the  Station  aAd 
you  disobey  orders,  arrogate  to  yourself  the  duties  belonging  to  a  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  talk  of  opening  upon  the  Town,  and  of  ordering  the 
Troops  to  advance  when  you  had  hut  one  (iun,  and  not  a  solitary  soldier, 
and  all  **  for  the  purpose  (as  you  say)  of  securing  an  unmolested  entrance 
of  the  squadron"  into  the  River.  It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
point  to  another  instance  of  similar  folly,  and  the  most  charitable  construc- 
tion that  can  be  given  to  it,  is  that  in  the  elation  of  a  first  command  you 
have  truly  enjoined  yourself  actually  in  command  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
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departments  then  approaching  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  scene  of 
your  Exploits.  With  due  Respect, 

(signed)     M.  C  Perhy 

Commanding  Home  Squadron." 
To  Lieut*  Charles  G.  Hunter 
U.  S.  Navy. 

The  reader  will  note  the  concluding  expression  of  this  astound- 
ing document  *'  with  due  Respect/' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  contend  that  a  navy  held  in  such  leash  as 
the  irate  Perry  prescribed  would  lose  all  initiative  and  become 
practically  vahieless — nor  to  hold,  had  Perry  summoned  Hunter 
and  after  congratulating  him  upon  one  of  the  most  gallant  deeds 
in  our  naval  history,  had  said,  **  My  dear  Hunter,  don't  you  think 
that  next  time  you  might  leave  something  for  me  ?  "  that  he  would 
have  had  in  Hunter  a  passionately  devoted  subordinate  ready  to  go 
through  fire  and  w^ater  for  his  chief. 

As  it  was,  Hynter  was  sent  home  in  disgrace,  ruined  and  em- 
bittered for  life.     From  the  effects  of  this  colossal  injustice  he 
never  recovered.    How  indeed  could  he?    The  writer  believes  that 
much  of  his  subsequent  misfortune  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the      i 
[  outrageous  treatment  he  received  off  Alvarado.  ^| 

After  Alvarado 

During  the  weeks  succeeding  this  tragic  episode  the  newspapers 
at  home  printed  full  accounts  of  it»  for  the  most  part  rejoicing  in 
a  glorious,  an  almost  unique,  victory  and  condemning  Perry  in 
unmeasured  terms  for  his  misrepresentations,  his  unfounded 
claims  to  a  personal  participation  and  for  his  shocking  punishment 
of  an  unusually  gallant  and  energetic  subordinate.  Some,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  Perry.  One  side  of  the  question  was  typically 
expressed  by  the  United  States  Gasette  of  May  7,  1847,  which 
said  that  "  inferior  officers  must  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiors, 
under  any  circumstances  of  temptation  to  do  otherwise  or  the 
efficiency  of  the  navy  or  army  is  at  an  end.**  For  this  paragraph 
the  Gazette  is  rebuked  by  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
in  the  rejoinder  that 

the  spirit  of  all  instructions  was  complied  with  by  the  very  act  of  going 
beyond  the  letter.  Nelson  thought  so;  Taylor  thought  so;  though  neither 
of  them  might  have  suspected  that  the  delay  proposed  was  for  anything  but 
pnuleoce»  not  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  laurels The  Commo- 
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dore  rests  under  the  suspicion  of  having  envied  the  Lieutenant  ....  the 
little  glory  of  conquering  a  town,  and  not  allowing  him,  the  Conunodore, 
to  come  and  take  the  glory  of  a  victory  which  he  had  not  achieved,  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared  and  of  which  he  should  have  been  willing  that 
some  other  person  should  have  the  glory. 

Lieutenant  Htuiter  is  the  theme  of  general  remark  and  censure.  ....  A 
little  more  of  the  spirit  in  the  Navy  he  has  displayed  would  do  it  no  harm 
and  might  add  much  to  its  efficiency  in  the  present  war. 

The  general  sentiment  throughout  the  cotintry  was  that  Hunter 
was  a  hero  and  Perry  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Nor  are  Perry's  sup- 
posed motives  spared.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  "  writes : 

The  reprimand  of  Lieutenant  Hunter  by  Commodore  Perry  is,  I  can 
assure  you,  as  much  commented  upon  here  as  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
places.  It  is  looked  upon  as  extremely  ill-natured  and  wholly  unwarranted 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Alvarado  was,  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  looked 
upon  as  the  Gibraltar  of  Mexico,  and  the  taking  of  it,  with  one  gun,  has 
turned  the  whole  formidable  expedition  against  it  into  ridicule.  This  it  is 
for  which  Commodore  Perry  lectured  him.  ...  He  ...  .  destroyed  all 
the  glory  which  would  have  attached  to  the  laying  siege  to  or  taking  of  the 
place  by  storm;  he  accomplished  by  a  coup  de  main  what  had  to  be  the 
result  of  scientific  arrangement  and  execution;  and  hence  his  act  of  un- 
paralleled "  folly."  Every  disobedience  of  orders,  however  successful, 
must  be  punished,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  dipping  the  rod  in  vinegar  I 
That  is  a  luxury  which  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  in  time  of  war. 

Much  indignation  also  was  felt  among  Hunter's  colleagues  in 
the  navy  who  could  not  be  indifferent  to  this  humiliation  inflicted 
as  the  consequence  of  dash  and  courage.  So  to  punish  the  latter 
sapped  all  the  springs  of  naval  daring.    One  officer  writes  home, 

This  treatment  of  as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  trod  deck,  for  performing 
as  gallant  an  act  as  could  well  be  conceived,  and  with  a  >success  which 
makes  his  conduct  entirely  justifiable,  will  never  receive  the  sanction  of 
President  Polk." 

Unhappily  for  Hunter  nothing  was  ever  done  to  right  the  wrong 
under  which  he  labored,  and  the  sanguine  writer  of  the  foregoing 
lines  wholly  misjudged  the  President. 

Hunter  was  sent  home,  broken  in  spirit,  to  arrive  at  Norfolk 
May  25,  1847,  a  passenger  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Ohio^  Proceeding 
thence  to  New  York, 

He  was  received  at  the  American  Hotel  with  cheer  after  cheer  by  the 
enthusiastic  crowd  which  assembled  on  learning  his  arrival.    The  people  are 

"  May  19,  1847. 

"  Pennsylvanion,  May  8,  1847. 

••  United  States  Gazette,  May  28,  1847. 
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always  just — they  know  how  to  reward  a  gallant  action,  and  sweep  techni- 
calities aside  when  they  interfere  with  strict  justice."* 

Hunter  was  indeed  the  idol  of  the  hour.  Escorted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's room  at  City  Hall  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  he  was 
presented  with  "  a  costly  sword."  Dinners  were  held  in  his  honor, 
swords  were  given  to  him,  and  he  was  known  as  "  Alvarado  " 
Hunter  to  his  dying  day.  A  deputation  of  his  fellow  townsmen  of 
Trenton  received  him  at  the  railway  and  under  military  escort  con- 
ducted him  to  his  dwelling,  whence  in  the  evening  a  procession, 
civic  and  military,  was  formed  which  marched  to  the  court-house 
where,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  was  presented  to  him  a  silver 
pitcher  **  in  testimony  of  his  gallant  conduct."  " 

All  these  manifestations  of  public  favor  failed  to  salve  the 
wound  inflicted  upon  his  proud  spirit.  From  the  day  of  his  unjust 
punishment  his  downfall  began  to  proceed  slowly  but  surely  to 
the  end.  "  Poor  Hunter,  his  fate  was  a  sad  one  after  all.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  home  his  friends  got  him  the  command  of  the 
schooner  Taney  and  in  her  he  made  a  sort  of  roving  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  not  allowed  a  purser,  and  being  ex- 
tremely careless  with  his  accounts  found  himself  heavily  involved 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States.  His  friends  came  to  his 
assistance  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  another  command."  So 
says  Parker  in  his  "  Recollections."  That  this  shortage  involved 
no  moral  turpitude  on  his  part  and  was  due  to  inattention  to  duties 
of  a  novel  description  may  be  assumed,  since  Congress  was  easily 
persuaded  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  the  government  funds 
placed  in  his  hands. 

After  a  long  period  on  waiting  orders  he  was  once  more 
employed  afloat.  In  1853  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  brig 
Bainbridgc  and  sent  to  join  the  Brazil  squadron  under  Commodore 
William  D.  Salter. 

While  Hunter's  life  was  marked  by  many  unusual  happenings, 
the  last  episode  is  so  extraordinary  in  character  that  it  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  his  mind  had  become  unbalanced. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  these  are  the  facts  in  the  case. 

A  difficulty  of  some  kind  had  arisen  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
between  the  local  authorities  and  the  American  Consul.    Hunter, 

*^  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  May  29,  1847- 
"Niles*  Register,  August  14,  1847. 
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who  was  nothing  if  not  impetuous,  begged  Salter  to  let  him  go'  to 
the  scene  in  the  Bainbridge  and  help  straighten  out  the  matter. 
For  reasons  not  given  Salter  refused  the  request.  Not  unlikely  he 
feared  that  Hunter  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  diplomatic 
embrogUo  as  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  Chafing  under  this  rebuff  and 
irritated  by  Salter's  unreadiness  to  exert  pressure  where  pressure 
seemed  to  him  needed,  Hunter  when  next  sent  on  a  cruise  deliber- 
ately squared  away  for  home  and  deserted  the  squadron,  some- 
thing no  really  sane  man  could  have  done.  Arriving  at  New  York 
early  in  January,  1855,  ^^  issued  an  address  in  his  defence  to  the 
American  people. 

The  defence  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  "  Vessels  of  war,"  he  said, 
•*  are  sent  abroad  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  lives,  property  and 
rights  of  our  citizens ;  and  any  man  who  would  consent  to  remain  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  of  war  where  her  use  was  perverted,  i.  e,,  sent  where  she 
was  not  needed  when  great  necessity  existed  for  her  elsewhere,  would  be 
acting  unworthy  of  his  position."  " 

The  offence  was  too  flagrant  to  be  condoned  and  President 
Pierce  ordered  his  name  to  be  summarily  stricken  from  the  rolls. 
On  January  29,  1855,  he  ceased  to  be  an  officer  of  our  navy.** 

After  his  dismissal  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Philadelphia.  The 
failure  of  his  hopes  and  his  great  misfortunes  weighed  heavily  on 
his  mind,  his  hair  became  rapidly  grey  with  grief  and  all  his  acts 
betrayed  him  to  be  a  broken-hearted  man." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  did  not  long  survive  his 
degradation.  He  was  admitted  to  "  The  New  York  Hospital  ** 
February  28,  1856,  as  suffering  from  a  disease  contracted  in 
Mexico  during  the  war  and  there  five  days  later  his  soul  sought 
and  found  a  peace  he  had  not  known  on  this  earth.'"* 

Pie  is  said  to  have  left  a  wife  and  daughter  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  were  in  Spain. 

The  writer,  having  made  earnest  but  hitherto  unsuccessful 
efforts,  will  be  glad  to  have  from  any  source  information  which 
will  enable  him  to  get  in  touch  with  Hunter's  descendants  (if  any 
there  be)  or  with  other  relatives  of  his. 

"  Pennsylvanian,  March  7,  1856. 
^*  Navy  Department  Records. 
*'  Fennsylvanian,  March  7,  1856. 
**  AVzt'  York  Times,  March  7,  185C. 
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Hunter's  life  was  full  of  romance,  the  tragic  element  prevailing. 
It  is  impossible  to  review  it  without  experiencing  a  melancholy 
regret  that  so  much  talent  was  wasted  partly  through  his  own 
fault,  partly  through  the  fault  of  others.  His  finer  qualities  were 
too  fine  not  to  have  been  better  utilized. 

In  a  brief  obituary,  a  writer  in  the  Pennsylvanian  of  March  7, 
1856,  says  that 

no  one  who  knew  him  had  any  but  feelings  of  respect  for  him.  His  faults, 
if  they  were  faults,  were  errors  attributable  to  an  impulsive  disposition, 
and  were  far  outweighed  by  his  manly  and  solid  virtues.  He  was  as 
generous  as  brave,  and  impetuous.  His  melancholy  demise  will  be  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  him,  as  well  as  by  those  acquainted  with  his  singular  and 
romantic  career. 

The  highest  tribute  to  his  ability  is  that  of  his  colleague  and 
squadron  mate,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Parker,  who  in  his  "  Recollec- 
tions "  stated  that  Hunter  "  was  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of  his 
day."  Notwithstanding  his  faults  and  errors  which  were  both 
many  and  grave,  to  look  upon  his  end  as  it  really  was  and  to 
imagine  what  it  might  have  been,  had  he  not  been  so  shamefully 
treated  by  Perry,  makes  one  hope  that  never  again  shall  such 
cruelty  be  inflicted  on  a  gallant  sailor,  that  for  all  time  the  one 
historic  victim  of  unpardonable  official  injustice  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  may  still  remain  the  intrepid  "  Alvarado  "  Hunter. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
By  Richard  Wane 


The  executive  officer  of  the  Nezv  Mexico  was  John  Drake. 
When  his  orders  were  issued,  there  was  considerable  surprise 
that  so  young  an  officer  should  receive  so  important  a  billet.  In 
fact,  Drake  himself  was  quite  as  much  surprised  as  any  one.  He 
had  expected  to  go  to  the  battleship  fleet  as  navigator  of  one  of  the 
ships,  or  possibly  as  gunnery  officer.  That  he  would  be  ordered  to 
the  very  latest  ship  to  go  in  commission  as  executive  officer  had 
not  even  entered  his  mind.  As  the  two-year  period  of  shore  duty 
approached  its  end,  he  realized  that  once  more  he  must  break  up 
his  household  in  preparation  for  a  three-year  tour  of  sea  duty. 
As  inspection  officer  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  he  had  become 
known  to  even  the  poorest  paid  workman  as  the  most  exacting 
man  that  had  ever  filled  that  position.  The  officers  in  charge  of 
the  manufacturing  plants  found  themselves  confronted  with  more 
rejected  work  during  the  first  month  of  Drake's  incumbency  than 
they  had  had  during  a  year  of  his  predecessor's.  There  were  a 
g^ood  many  protests,  of  course,  and  a  good  many  arguments,  but 
no  end  of  rejections,  in  spite  of  them.  Costs  mounted  up.  Also 
the  manufacturing  departments  became  more  alert  and  careful. 
Then  there  was  better  work,  costs  went  down  again,  workmen 
were  discharged  and  leading  men  shifted.  The  rejections  became 
fewer  and  fewer.  Within  a  few  months,  Drake  had  accomplished 
a  great  deal  for  efficiency's  sake,  and  the  efficiency  became 
steadily  greater.  But  it  makes  enemies  to  disturb  the  routine ;  and 
while  the  various  department  heads  recognized  that  much  good 
had  been  accomplished,  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  Drake  go  to  sea. 

The  commandant's  wife  was  at  home.  The  veteran  of  more 
female  wars  than  the  commandant  was  of  real  wars,  she  had  now 
arrived  at  that  enviable  social  position  as  the  first  lady  of  the 
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navy  yard.  She  no  longer  made  a  first  call  on  new  arrivals,  for 
according  to  the  dictates  of  custom,  even  newcomers  must  pay  a 
first  call  on  the  commandant's  wife.  Her  afternoons  at  home  were 
always  well  attended.  Every  lady  came,  unless  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  something  extremely  serious.  True,  they  enjoyed 
themselves,  but  it  was  strategically  fatal  to  absent  oneself. 
Something  must  be  discussed  and  it  was  much  more  comfortable 
to  be  present. 

Mrs.  Green,  the  constructor's  wife,  denied  herself  the  refresh- 
ment table,  a  martyr  to  a  new  found  cause  of  labor.  She  sat 
in  a  rocker,  under  a  spreading  palm,  manipulating  her  knitting 
needles  with  intense  application. 

"  .  .  .  .  eight,  nine,  ten  ....  Yes,  dear  ....  Oh !  heavens, 
I've  lost  my  stitches  ....  one,  two,  three  ....  yes,  they  say 
there  is  such  a  shortage  of  officers  for  the  fleet  that  they  are  send- 
ing almost  any  one,  even  to  the  most  important  positions." 

Mrs.  Drake,  nearby,  heard  the  remark,  and  knowing  that  it 
was  intended  for  her  ears,  would  have  liked  to  remark  that  prob- 
ably the  constructor's  shops  would  welcome  a  change  of  inspectors. 
However,  what  she  did  say  was,  "  Are  you  piping  the  collar  in 
yellow,  Mrs.  Green?    It's  going  to  look  so  pretty." 

"  Fm  so  glad  that  you  think  so,  my  dear.  I  was  thinking  of 
using  white,  but,  you  know,  it  soils  so  easily." 

All  of  which  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  story,  except  to  show 
that  when  there  are  so  many  people  to  please,  there  are  some  who 
simply  can't  be  pleased. 

When  an  officer  leaves  his  shore  duty,  he  gives  up  his  house 
and  all  that  goes  with  it.  His  stateroom  on  board  ship,  sometimes 
hardly  large  enough  for  one,  is  supposed  to  take  its  place.  Such 
incidentals  as  one's  family  have  no  standing  in  official  circles. 
There  was  the  packing  to  do.  It  would  seem  that  a  navy  woman 
would  become  philosophical  after  a  while  and  take  moving  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  But  she  doesn't.  For  her,  each  move  has  its 
heartaches,  and  its  fears.  In  her  treasures,  each  object  has  its 
associations  and  its  memories  of  glorious  trips  or  sordid  ones  to 
little  boarding  houses  in  the  days  when  her  husband's  pay  was 
small. 

It  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Drake  to  take  down  the  first  picture. 
With  many  a  sigh,  she  gathered  them  up.  and  once  the  shock  of 
the  bare  walls  had  passed,  she  went  bravely  at  her  task.    Down 
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came  the  camers-hair  drapes  John  had  purchased  in  Colombo, 
when  the  battleships  had  gone  around  the  world.  Among  her 
possessions,  too,  was  the  cherished  set  of  Canton  china — every 
navy  woman  but  the  newest  untravelled  bride  has  her  set.  She 
wrapped  each  piece  herself  and  packed  it  carefully  in  the  very 
same  barrel  which  had  carried  it  there  two  years  before.  The 
tags  from  the  army  transport  still  stuck  to  the  barrel's  sides. 

During  the  packing,  the  storekeeper's  clerk  came  to  check  the 
furniture  list,  even  to  the  garden  hose  and  the  iron  ash-bucket. 

When  Drake  came  home  for  his  lunch,  they  ate  at  a  bare  table 
in  a  still  barer  room. 

"  You  will  have  to  stay  in  Vallejo  with  the  children,**  said  Mr. 
Drake,  "  that  is,  until  I  send  for  you." 

"  But,"  protested  Mrs.  Drake,  "  your  ship  doesn't  sail  for  several 
months  yet,  and  I  thought  that  we  were  going  with  you.  It  will 
be  so  hard  to  be  alone  after  we  have  been  together  for  so  long." 

"  I  know,  dear,  but  I  will  have  no  time  for  you  or  the  children 
at  first." 

His  wife  knew  that  if  John  Drake  had  decided  that  she  must 
remain  behind,  it  was  useless  to  try  to  dissuade  him.  She  had 
tried  it  before,  but  his  decisions  on  domestic  matters  of  major 
importance  had  always  stood,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  always 
turned  out  for  the  best.  So  she  told  him  gently  that  she  thought 
he  knew  best,  and  went  to  the  window  to  hide  a  tear  that  would 
not  stay  back.  Down  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel  was  the 
familiar  dredger  and  she  wondered  idly  if  she  would  be  able  to 
see  it  from  Vallejo.  It  was  a  part  of  the  scenery,  working  day 
and  night,  week  in  and  week  out,  fighting  a  draw  with  the  silt  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  that  a  congressman  might  say  proudly 
to  his  constituents,  "  See  I  am  keeping  our  payroll  intact.  You 
must  return  me  to  Congress." 

Drake  lost  weight  the  first  few  weeks  on  the  Nezv  Mexico. 
Hard  work  and  little  sleep  made  their  impression  on  his  face. 
The  ship  must  be  ready  to  leave  the  yard  at  the  time  set.  There 
were  innumerable  details  to  attend  to,  and  new  officers  to  get 
acquainted  with  and  assigned  to  duty.  A  week  before  the  time 
set  for  leaving  the  yard  a  little  man  with  steel-grey  eyes  and  a 
close  cropped  grey  mustache  came  on  board  carrying  a  small 
satchel.  To  the  officer  of  the  deck  he  announced  that  he  was 
Captain  Smeed  and  he  had  come  to  report  for  duty  and  to  take 
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command.  His  arrival,  very  indefinite— they  understood  that  he 
was  on  leave  of  absence — had  been  expected  daily.  For  over  a 
week  the  morning-  orders  had  stated  that  the  officer  of  the  deck 
would  keep  a  lookout  for  the  captain.  The  officer  on  watch  had 
thought  at  first  that  he  was  another  of  the  vast  army  of  soliciloi 
to  see  the  paymaster,  but  a  more  experienced  officer  w^ould  ha^ 
recognized  the  penetrating^  f:»aze  of  the  arrival  as  too  characterisi 
of  the  navy  to  leave  any  doubts  as  to  his  identity. 

Drake  escorted  him  to  his  cabin,  and  a  few  minutes  later  t 
captain,  in  uniform,  read  his  orders  to  command  to  the  assemliled 
crew.  With  the  executive  he  inspected  the  ship,  asking  sharp 
questions,  demanding  to  know  whether  this  matter  had  been 
attended  to,  whether  such  a  thing  had  been  received  on  board. 
The  tone  of  his  voice  boded  ill  for  a  negative  reply.  Those  who 
knew  Captain  Smeed  said  that  he  was  a  martinet,  and  he  w*as 
known  by  many.  Intolerant  of  excuses,  exacting  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  quick  tempered  and  nervous,  he  was  held  in  fear 
and  respect  by  those  who  had  served  under  him.  By  those  above 
him,  he  was  regarded  as  a  good  man  for  the  job. 

There  was  the  usual  shaking  down  cruise,  during  the  latter  part 
of  which  a  watch  officer  forgot  to  report  eight  o'clock  to  the 
captain.  He  was  suspended  from  duty,  reducing  the  watch  to  six, 
A  boat  left  the  ship  three  minutes  behind  schedule.  The  watch 
was  reduced  to  five.  An  air  of  nervous  expectancy  permeated 
the  wardroom.  It  got  to  be  a  frequent  thing  for  the  orderly  to 
come  into  the  niessroom  at  lunch  time.  The  captain  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Drake.  When  Drake  returned  to  his  lunch,  the  speculation 
and  conversation  would  cease  abruptly,  and  those  nearest  hii 
would  notice  that  his  face  was  flushed  and  tense. 

Always  a  quiet  man,  Drake  would  have  nothing  to  say  on  th 
occasions.  But  from  day  to  day  his  manner  changed*  The  watd 
officers  complained  to  each  other  that  he  supervised  their  duties 
with  more  attention  than  was  necessary.  Of  an  afternoon,  after 
a  night  watch,  when  they  had  tried  to  take  a  nap,  they  were  sent 
for,  to  be  told  about  something  of  minor  importance.  When  they 
had  asked  for  permission  to  leave  the  ship  they  were  asked  about 
something  or  other  w^hich  delayed  their  leaving.  The  paymaster 
thought  that  he  knew  his  business  pretty  well  and  aired  his  grricv- 
ances  in  the  doctor's  stateroom.  That  sage  individual  advised  him 
to  take  his  troubles  to  the  captain,  but  after  starting  for  the  cabin, 
the  paymaster  thought  the  better  of  it  and  whirled  alxiut  on  his  hc^. 
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When  the  gunnery  officer  had  asked  for  a  special  boat  to  take 
him  ashore  he  was  referred  to  the  boat  schedule.  Down  in  the 
junior  officers'  messroom,  the  favorite  subject  was  the  executive 
c^Rcer.  With  the  freedom  of  youth,  they  heaped  invectives  upon 
his  head,  and  picked  out  different  jobs  for  themselves  on  other 
ships. 

If  John  Drake  knew  that  he  was  not  popular  with  the  officers 
of  the  ship  he  did  not  show  it.  From  early  morning  until  after 
sunset  he  plodded  away  in  his  office  or  walked  about  the  decks. 
After  lunch  or  dinner,  he  would  leave  the  messroom  and  smoke 
alone  in  his  stateroom  while  he  worked. 

Down  in  the  wardroom,  Wadsworth,  the  senior  watch,  shook 
some  tobacco  violently  from  a  little  sack,  closed  it  with  his  teeth, 
and  spread  the  tobacco  carefully  in  the  hollow  of  the  paper. 

"  It's  a  great  life  if  you  don't  weaken,"  licking  the  paper  along 
its  length.  "  Boy,  bring  me  a  match!  Where  is  that  confounded 
boy?  These  boys  are  the  limit.  What  they  need  is  a  few  mid 
watches  toeing  a  seam  on  the  deck.    Push  the  button,  Cort." 

Some  minutes  later  Antonio  Felipes,  his  black  pompadour 
neatly  brushed  and  highly  perfumed,  made  his  appearance. 

"  What  in  the  blazes  makes  you  so  slow  ?  You  are  not  in  the 
bosque  eating  rice  out  of  banana  leaves  now,  you  know.  You  are 
in  the  great  American  Navy." 

"  De  duktor  he  send  me  por  his  estuard." 

"  Well,  you  will  be  sending  por  de  duktor,  if  you  don't  move 
a  little  faster,"  threatened  Wadsworth. 

"  Woody,"  laughed  Cortland,  "  you  are  getting  irritable.  Cli- 
mate affecting  you  maybe." 

"  CKmate  nothing.    My  goat  is  walking  abroad  in  the  land." 

"  I  would  say  that  some  one  had  corralled  it,  had  tied  it  up  and 
was  feeding  it  tin  cans." 

"  I  guess  you  are  right,  and  that  some  one  has  got  about  every- 
one's goat  in  his  corral  too." 

"  And  here  you  are  passing  it  right  down  the  line.  Regular 
little  P.  D.  L.  you  are.    What  is  the  trouble  this  time  ?  " 

"  Mid  watch  last  night  and  not  a  bit  of  sleep  before  it.  Of 
course  I  slept  like  a  log  this  morning  and  who  should  pass  through 
the  messroom  at  8.30  but  little  bright  eyes,  who  invited  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  tables  had  to  be  cleared  by  8.30  and  would 
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I  please  arrange  to  get  my  breakfast  more  promptly  in  the  future. 
Oh,  this  is  the  life!" 

"  Shouldn't  let  a  little  thing  like  that  bother  you.  We  are  all 
getting  it.  Why  last  night,  I,  Lieutenant  Cornelius  Cortland, 
junior  grade — for  all  time  I  guess — late  commanding  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Patnpanga,  senior  officer  present.  Southern  Archi- 
pelago, was  told  to  wear  my  cap,  when  I  ventured  on  deck  to  the 
movies  without  it.    How  have  the  mjghty  fallen !  '* 

"  And  I,  Lieutenant  Squirt  McDougal,"  chirped  up  a  little 
fellow  in  the  comer,  "  lately  detached  from  my  soft  job  at  the 
navy  school  on  the  Spa,  with  the  rest  of  the  mob — I,  the  mighty 
Squirt,  famous  shortstop  on  the  Plebe  baseball  team,  I  got  mine 
too." 

"And  what  did  the  little  runt  do?"  gleefully  enquired  Wads- 
worth. 

"  The  little  nmt  as  you  choose  to  call  him,  you  ragged  beanpole, 
was  three  minutes  late  in  reporting  his  division  this  morning. 
Naughty !   Naughty !  "  and  he  slapped  his  wrist  derisively. 

There  was  some  comfort,  at  any  rate,  in  knowing  that  the  other 
fellow  had  received  his  share  of  attention ;  and,  besides,  talking 
things  over  with  the  other  victims  soothes  the  hurts  to  one's  pride. 

Of  the  captain  they  saw  but  little.  At  mast  in  the  morning,  he 
would  fix  his  eye-glasses  slowly  to  his  nose,  and  with  his  head 
bent  over  the  report  book,  he  would  gaze  over  the  top  of  his 
glasses  at  the  sailorman  up  for  trial.  After  repeating  the  man's 
explanations  with  understanding  and  sympathy,  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  that  person,  and  be  it  said  to  his  complete  deception, 
he  would  snap  out  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  the  man  had  said, 
and  deliver  upon  him  a  punishmeqt  that  made  even  the  reporting 
officer  wince  at  its  severity. 

At  the  first  battle  practice  of  the  ship,  the  officers  did  their 
work  through  no  desire  to  augment  the  fame  of  their  captain,  or 
add  to  the  laurels,  if  there  were  any,  of  their  executive  officer. 
Relentlessly  drilled  and  trained,  they  went  to  their  stations  on  the 
day  of  the  practice  determined  to  do  their  best,  because  that 
was  the  way  every  officer  of  the  navy  was  supposed  to  do  his  duty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  very  optimistic  over  the  out- 
come. For  the  most  part,  censure  had  been  their  portion  and 
praise  had  not  been  known.     The  executive  had  that  morning 
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told  them  that  their  men  were  not  scrubbing  their  hammocks 
properly.    And  this  on  the  day  of  target  practice! 

After  the  firing  was  over,  it  was  whispered  that  the  executive 
had  stood  behind  the  captain  and  when  the  latter  had  given  the 
order  to  commence  firing  had  quietly  asked  him  to  cancel  the 
order.  So  surprised  was  the  captain,  that  he  did  so,  demanding 
to  know  the  reason.  Drake  explained  to  him  that  under  the  rules, 
he  did  not  have  to  fire  until  the  ship  had  closed  in  another  thousand 
yards  and  that  he  thought  that  the  captain  had  known.  Whether 
it  was  the  thousand  yards,  or  not — it  certainly  must  have  helped — 
there  were  12  counted  hits  radioed  from  the  towing  ship.  The 
captain  tried  to  be  aflPable,  but  he  did  so  with  difficulty.  Certainly 
he  was  pleased,  for  this  was  undoubtedly  the  best  shooting  that 
had  been  done,  with  only  three  ships  yet  to  fire.  As  for  Drake, 
he  sat  down  to  lunch  with  his  acquired  reserve,  and  answered 
with  monosyllables  to  the  conversation  of  those  about  him. 

For  a  new  ship  the  New  Mexico  had  done  exceptionally  well, 
and  the  captain  knew  that  he  would  be  among  those  present  when 
the  Selection  Board  next  met.  He  offered  his  boat  to  the  officers 
if  they  wished  to  go  swimming,  and  warned  several  men  at  the 
mast  instead  of  punishing  them — something  of  a  novelty  to  the 
men.  It  was  noted  that  his  orderly  of  late  seldom  appeared  in 
the  wardroom  at  lunch  with  the  quiet  summons.  And  it  was 
noted  that  the  executive  appeared  on  deck  less  often  to  ask  the 
officer  on  watch  why  he  had  not  attended  to  some  matter  with 
more  attention  to  detail.  But  for  the  most  part  he  kept  to  himself, 
smoking  more  than  he  should  have,  talking  to  no  one  except  on 
matters  pertaining  to  duty.  He  understood  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
that  the  officers  regarded  him  in  an  unfriendly  light. 

There  came  an  end  to  the  drills  and  the  maneuvers.  It  was 
over — all  the  hard  work  of  the  winter  months  in  Cuba.  The  next 
day  the  fleet  would  sail  for  the  north.  Boats  were  secured  for  sea, 
<;un  shutters  closed  and  all  but  one  gangway  taken  in. 

As  Drake  stood  looking  towards  the  shore  line,  the  thought  of 
his  family  awaiting  him  in  the  states  caused  his  face  to  relax. 
The  pleasure  of  anticipation  was  not  to  be  denied  him.  To-mor- 
row they  would  be  at  sea,  and  Fisherman's  Point  over  there  would 
be  lost  in  the  distance.  The  cable  station  with  its  lonely  little 
family  of  three  would  be  no  longer  under  the  big  guns  of  the  fleet. 
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As  he  gazed  in  that  direction,  a  motor  boat  put  off  from  the 
shore,  and  made  for  the  gangway  of  the  New  Mexico.  In  the 
boat  Drake  recognized  the  superintendent  of  the  station  and  his 
wife*  With  them  was  a  lad  of  eight,  and  he  noticed  when  they 
came  on  board  that  both  the  little  fellow  and  his  mother  had  been 
crying.  He  met  them  at  the  gangway,  and  in  a  few  words  w^as 
told  by  the  father  that  the  admiral  had  authorized  the  lad's  passage 
to  the  states  where  he  was  to  be  placed  in  school  under  the  care 
of  an  aunt.  Drake  looked  over  the  permit  and  told  them  quietly 
that  he  would  see  that  the  boy  was  made  comfortable  on  the  trip. 

The  little  fellow  clung  to  his  mother  and  manfully  tried  to 
hold  back  the  big  tears  which  filled  his  eyes.  The  mother  gathered 
him  in  her  arms  and  cried  softly.  The  father,  too,  was  filled  with 
emotion  as  he  said  good-bye  to  his  son. 

*'  It*s  for  the  boy*s  good,  mother,  so  you  must  not  take  it  so 
hard,"  Tuniing  to  John  Drake,  who  was  gazing  over  the  side. 
but  seeing  nothing,  he  said,  *'  I  trust,  sir,  that  you  will  be  kind  to 
my  boy.  He  will  miss  his  mother  very  much  and  will  be  very 
lonesome." 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  for  the  lad,"  Drake  answered,  and  turning 
to  the  mother,  **  I  have  two  boys  at  home,  one  about  his  age,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  well  taken  care  of," 

With  a  final  embrace  the  mother  and  father  went  down  the 
gangway  and  into  the  little  boat.  Waving  their  hands  as  long 
as  they  could  be  seen,  they  looked  longingly  at  the  big  ship  that 
was  taking  their  son  so  far  away  ftom  them.  They  saw  John 
Drake  at  the  head  of  the  gangway,  the  little  fellow's  hand  clasped 
tightly  in  his,  both  waving  their  farewells  to  the  little  boat  until 
it  passed  from  view\ 

'*  Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  big  guns,"  said  Drake.  "  and  by 
the  way,  what  is  your  name?  *' 

*'  John,"  answered  the  boy  simply, 

**Well  now,  isn't  that  splendid?    That  is  my  name,  too. 
think  it's  a  pretty  good  name,  don't  you,  John? '* 

The  boy  swallowed  a  big  lump  in  his  throat  that  would  not  slay 
down,  and  dashed  a  tear  quickly  from  his  eyes. 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

'*  Short  names  are  best,  you  know.  Then  the  boys  can't  give 
you  nicknames.    Now  when  I  was  a  little  fellow  like  you  ....'* 

'*  But  my  daddy  says  I  am  a  big  boy  now,"  objected  the  boy. 
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"  Why  of  course  you  are.  But  what  I  meant  was  that  I  was 
littler  than  you  are  when  I  was  little.    See?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well  when  I  was  little  there  was  a  boy  who  lived  near  me, 
whose  name  was  Sylvester.  The  other  boys  called  him  Sylvest 
at  first  and  then  they  called  him  Syl.  One  day  one  of  the  boys 
called  him  Silly  and  that  was  the  only  name  he  was  ever  called 
after  that." 

The  little  boy  laughed  and  said  he  thought  that  Silly  must  be 
a  very  funny  name  to  have  when  one  grew  up.  The  tears  dis- 
appeared, and  the  natural  interest  of  a  child  in  new  surroundings 
asserted  itself.  He  asked  a  great  number  of  questions  which 
John  Drake  carefully  answered.  Hand  in  hand,  they  walked  the 
deck,  the  boy  talking  with  animation,  Drake  smiling  and  talking 
quietly  to  the  lad. 

"  This  is  to  be  your  home  for  the  next  few  days,  John,"  he  told 
him,  as  they  entered  the  executive's  stateroom.  "  We  will  just 
take  all  of  those  things,  out  of  the  top  drawer  now  and  put  your 
things  in  there.    How  will  that  be  ?  " 

**  That  will  be  fine,  sir,  and  Oh !  look  at  the  elephants,"  spying 
a  herd  of  ebony  elephants  on  the  desk  top.  There  was  a  very 
large  one  and  a  very  small  one  and  many  sized  ones  between  these 
two.  Drake  took  them  down,  one  by  one,  and  gave  them  to  the 
boy,  who  promptly  sat  on  the  deck  and  stood  them  in  a  row. 

"  And  here  is  a  camel  to  join  the  herd.  But  first  I  must  wash 
the  ink  out  of  him." 

"  Do  camels  have  ink  in  them  ?  " 

"  Just  this  one.  He  was  made  to  hold  ink.  All  the  real  camels 
are  full  of  water." 

"  Tell  me  about  them,  please,"  promptly  demanded  little  John. 

So  John  Drake  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  told  the  child  all 
about  camels  and  deserts  and  caravans.  It  was  a  long  story,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  the  child  asked  to  be  told  all  about  elephants. 
So  Drake  told  him  a  tale  of  elephants  and  jungles  that  held  the 
child  in  spellbound  interest. 

Over  their  cigars  and  their  pipes,  after  dinner  that  evening,  the 
wardroom  officers  talked  of  their  plans  for  New  York.  Blue 
drifts  of  tobacco  smoke  floated  over  the  messroom;  the  pianola 
pounded  forth  a  syncopated  Broadway  hit;  over  in  the  comer, 
the  doctor  pondered  over  a  chess  board  with  the  paymaster; 
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while  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  the  chief  engineer,  with  a  pack 
of  cards  spread  over  the  table,  played  his  nightly  game  of  solitaire. 

At  one  end  of  the  messroom,  a  Filipino  boy  spread  clean  sheets 
over  a  transom,  folded  the  blanket  on  the  foot  and  beat  out  a 
pillow. 

"  Better  put  some  chairs  alongside  that  transom,*'  suggested 
the  paymaster,  "  the  boy  might  roll  out." 

But  after  the  Hghts  were  out,  John  Drake  came  from  his  room 
in  kimono  and  sandals  and  retired  on  the  transom.  Each  night 
at  sea  he  slept  there,  and  when  it  was  rough,  he  placed  the  chairs 
against  the  sides  of  the  narrow  transom  to  prevent  his  rolling 
out.  On  occasions,  when  the  rough  weather  would  awaken  him 
he  would  go  to  his  stateroom  to  take  a  look  at  the  little  boy  lying 
asleep  in  the  big  brass  bed. 

Wadsworth  went  to  the  executive's  stateroom  to  make  a  report 
the  day  before  their  arrival  in  New  York.  He  looked  through 
the  partly  opened  curtain  and  saw  the  boy  sitting  on  the  deck, 
building  a  house  with  wooden  blocks,  which  Drake  had  asked  the 
carpenter  to  make.  Close  to  him,  on  his  knees,  was  John  Drake, 
handing  the  blocks  one  by  one  to  the  child.  Both  were  laughing, 
for  the  boy  was  having  great  fun. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  to  school,  Mr.  Drake.  I  would  like  to 
stay  right  on  here  and  be  a  sailor.  Do  I  have  to  go  to  school? 
Why  can't  I  stay  right  here  with  you?  We  could  have  so  much 
fun.    I  would  like  to  be  on  a  ship  with  you  all  the  time." 

Drake  looked  at  the  boy  and  asked,  half  to  himself,  "  Would 
you,  John  ?  I  wish  that  others  felt  the  same  about  it.  But  I  guess 
they  don't  understand." 

Wadsworth  did  not  deliver  his  report.  Instead,  he  turned 
quietly  about  and  tiptoed  down  the  ladder  to  the  wardroom. 

"  You  fellows,  come  over  here  a  minute,  1  want  to  tell  you 
something."  When  they  had  gathered  about  him,  he  talked 
earnestly  to  them  for  a  long  while  and  when  he  had  finished  they 
nodded  their  heads  in  assent. 

**  Woody,  I  guess  you  are  right,  we  have  considerable  parallax 
in  our  visions  and  it  has  been  getting  worse.  Our  opinions  need 
boresighting,  too,  I  guess,"  said  Cortland,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
navy. 

When  they  sat  down  to  dinner  that  night,  with  the  little  boy  in 
his  usual  place  next  to  Drake,  there  was  less  conversation  than 
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usual.  As  the  officers  ate,  they  cast  an  occasional,  expectant 
j^Iance  towards  the  center  of  the  table.  Presently  Wadsworth 
tapped  his  fork  against  his  water  glass  several  times.  A  silence 
settled  over  the  messroom. 

Again  he  tapped  the  glass  with  his  fork.    "  Ah-h-h/'  he  sang. 

"  Ah-h-h,"  chorused  the  officers  in  the  same  pitch. 

Then  Wadsworth  started  singing  and  the  others  followed, 
until  every  voice  had  joined  the  chorus.  Away  down  in  the 
junior  officer's  mess  and  even  in  the  captain's  cabin  above  the 
words  of  the  song  could  l)e  heard : 

With  a  neat  Ila  Ha.  sweet  Ha  Ha, 

Handsome  and  fair. 
He  is  a  corker,  the  t'irls  all  declare. 

He's  a  high  rolling  lollydoh  swell. 
Flere's  to  john  drake  ! 

Say  don't  he  look  well? 

The  song  had  died  down.  At  the  end  of  the  table  sat  John 
Drake,  a  great  look  of  bewilderment  on  his  face.  Recovering  his 
surprise,  he  smiled.  It  was  a  smile  of  great  peace  and  happiness. 
He  was  amongst  friends  again.    They  understood. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  THE  MEXICAN  GUNBOAT  TAMPICO  ' 
By  J.  H.  Klein,  Jr. 


The  Mutiny 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1914  there  were  three  Mexican 
gunboats  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  namely,  the  Guerrero, 
Morelos  and  Tampico,  all  under  Federal  control. 

On  February  22,  1914  (Sunday),  at  Guaymas,  Mexico,  about 
8  p.  m.,  while  about  half  the  officers  and  men  were  ashore,  the 
executive  officer  (Lieutenant  Malpica),  the  paymaster  (Rebatet), 
and  two  engineer  officers  (Johnson  and  Estrada)  took  charge  of 
the  crew  of  the  Tampico,  arrested  the  captain  and  the  chief 
engineer,  and  announced  that  the  Tampico  would  henceforth  be 
under  the  control  of  tte  Constitutionalists,  or  Rebels.  The  captain 
and  the  chief  engineer  were  told  that  if  they  made  no  resistance 
they  would  not  be  harmed,  and  would,  at  the  first  opportunity,  be 
turned  over  to  the  Federals.  The  mutiny,  therefore,  was  accom- 
plished without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

The  Tampico  immediately  left  Guaymas  and  stood  to  the  north- 
ward intending  to  ram  the  Guerrero,  Fortunately  for  the  Guer- 
rero, the  Tampico's  steering  gear  broke  down  and  she  then  turned 
around  to  the  southward  and  proceeded  to  Topolobampo,  arriving 
there  on  February  24,  The  captain  and  the  chief  engineer  were 
then  placed  aboard  the  S.  S.  Herrerias,  and  sent  to  Mazatlan, 
which  at  that  time  was  in  Federal  hands. 

*  Nothing  has  heretofore  been  written  concerning  the  career  of  the 
Tampico  except  the  oABcial  reports  from  vessels  stationed  on  the  western 
Mexican  coast  at  that  time.  It  was  my  intention  at  first  to  compile  an 
official  report  of  her  operations,  but  the  tale  seemed  so  interesting  that  the 
*•  cominlatioo "  gradually  became  a  *"  stor>'-"  The  official  reports  of 
Admiral  T.  B.  Howard  (ootmnander-in-chief  >.  Commander  G.  B,  Brad- 
shaw  (commanding  YorkScrzLn),  and  Commander  X.  £.  Irwin  (command- 
ing Hew  Orleans)  were  consulted  and  the  data  derived  therefrom  were 
used  in  producing  the  folk/wing  story  which  is  of  historical  ^-alue  because 
of  its  accm^cy. 
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The  exact  cause  of  the  mutiny  is  not  known.  Various  vague 
stories  have  been  circulated  concerning  the  true  reasons  therefor, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  which,  if  any,  of  these  may  be  true.  One 
story  has  it  that  the  Federals  owed  the  crew  4000  pesos.  Another 
story  was  told  to  the  effect  that  Malpica  had  strutted  the  streets 
of  Guaymas  with  a  lady  of  questionable  character  (some  say  she 
was  the  captain's  mistress)  and  as  a  punishment  the  captain 
sentenced  Malpica  to  be  reprimanded  and  to  perform  temporary 
duty  with  the  army  at  the  front.  In  order  to  avoid  this  sentence 
he  was  said  to  have  hatched  out  the  mutiny.  By  common  repute 
the  Tampico  had  been  a  very  "  gay  "  ship  in  her  day,  and  I  was 
told  that  frequently  week-end  parties  had  taken  place  at  which 
both  sexes  were  present  aboard  ship  for  several  days  at  a  time. 

Operations  at  Topolobampo 

On  March  2,  7  a.  m.,  the  Guerrero,  commanded  by  Capitan  de 
Navio  Torres,  arrived  off  Topolobampo  from  Guaymas,  and 
anchored  outside  the  bar.  At  10.30  a.  m.  the  next  day  the  Morelos 
arrived  from  Mazatlan,  and  anchored  near  the  Guerrero. 

At  9.37  a.  m.,  March  4,  the  Tampico  was  observed  standing 
down  from  Topolobampo.  The  Guerrero  immediately  got  under 
way  and  opened  fire  as  she  entered  the  channel.  The  Morelos  got 
under  way  as  soon  as  practicable  and  followed  along  astern  of  the 
Guerrero.  As  soon  as  the  Tampico  cleared  Shell  Point  she 
returned  the  Guerrero's  fire,  whereupon  the  Guerrero  stopped, 
backed  out  of  the  channel,  and  presented  her  broadside  to  the 
Tampico.  At  that  time  the  Morelos  was  about  800  yards  beyond 
the  Guerrero  away  from  the  Tampico.  The  firing  continued  until 
10.05  a.  m.,  during  which  time  the  Guerrero  fired  about  20  shells, 
the  Morelos  about  six,  and  the  Tampico  14,  at  a  range  of  8000- 
9000  yards.  The  firing  of  the  Guerrero  and  of  the  Morelos  was 
very  wild.  Comparatively  speaking,  the  Tampico  fired  fairly  well. 
Of  her  shots  one  was  spotted  50  yards  short,  one  50  yards  over, 
and  one  slightly  to  the  left.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  brief  engage- 
ment, the  Tampico  returned  to  Topolobampo  and  the  Guerrero  and 
the  Morelos  anchored  outside,  off  the  bar.  No  damage  was  done 
to  any  of  the  vessels.  At  that  time  the  Tampico  was  said  to  have 
had  about  70  tons  of  coal  and  about  eight  hundred  4-inch  shells 
remaining  on  hand.  At  8.40  p.  m.  the  same  day  the  Morelos  left 
for  Guaymas  to  coal  and  provision,  returning  to  Topolobampo  on 
March  9. 
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On  March  13,  at  8.50  a.  m.,  the  Tampico  again  stood  out;  the 
Guerrero  and  Morelos  getting-  under  way  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Guerrero  opened  fire  at  9  o'clock.  As  soon  as  the  Tampico  cleared 
Shell  Point,  she  opened  fire  on  the  Morelos,  her  first  shell  landing 
about  20  yards  short,  range  9000-10,000  yards.  The  Morelos 
returned  the  fire  and  began  retreating  to  the  south  westward,  on 
which  course  she  would  have  put  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Orleans  in  direct 
line  of  fire  between  herself  and  the  Tampico,  The  Tampico  then 
shifted  her  fire  to  the  Guerrero  and  the  Guerrero  adopted  the 
tactics  of  the  Morelos.  The  Neiv  Orleans,  of  course,  shifted  berth 
as  soon  as  possible.  All  firing  ceased  at  9.12,  the  Guerrero  having 
fired  13  shells,  the  Morelos  nine,  and  the  Tampico  six,  at  a  range 
of  9000-10,000  yards,  and  no  hits  were  made.  It  was  again  noted, 
however,  that  the  gunnery  of  the  Tampico  was  considerably  better 
than  that  of  either  the  Guerrero  or  the  Morelos.  The  Tampico 
returned  to  Topolobampo  while  the  Guerrero  and  Morelos 
anchored  outside  of  the  bar  considerably  to  the  southward  of  their 
previous  anchorage.    The  Morelos  left  for  Altata  on  March  30. 

At  4.32  p.  m.  on  March  31,  the  Tampico  was  again  reported 
standing  out.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Guerrero,  who  was 
at  that  time  returning  an  official  call  on  the  captain  of  the  American 
cruiser,  quickly  returned  to  the  Guerrero  and  got  her  under  way 
immediately.  The  Guerrero  took  up  a  position  off  the  channel 
broadside  toward  the  Tampico.  About  5.30  p.  m.,  when  the 
Tampico  had  reached  a  position  abreast  Shell  Point,  she  opened 
hre  on  the  Guerrero  at  a  range  of  9000  yards,  and  was  immediately 
answered.  About  6  p.  m.  the  Tampico  headed  straight  for  the 
(JHcrrero,  going  right  on  over  the  bar  until  she  grounded  below  the 
entrance.  By  6.15  she  managed  to  get  off  the  bar  and  headed 
northwest,  straight  for  the  Guerrero.  The  Guerrero  retreated  but 
continued  firing.  At  6.30  the  Tampico  came  about  and  headed 
hack  toward  the  harbor.  Both  vessels  ceased  firing  at  6.40  because 
of  darkness,  the  Guerrero  anchoring  off  the  bar  while  the  Tampico 
f)roceeded  on  inside  above  Shell  Point.  During  this  engagement 
the  Tampico  fired  both  her  4-inch  guns  and  one  6-pounder,  while 
the  Guerrero  used  her  six  4-inch.  The  firing  on  both  sides  was 
very  wild.  The  range  varied  from  ()ooo  to  2000  yards.  The 
Tampico  fired  about  160  shells  (4-inch  and  6-pounder)  and  the 
Guerrero  fired  162  4-inch  shells,  of  which  20  were  shrapnel  and 
the  rest  armor-piercing.    Malpica  later  on  told  one  of  our  officers 
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that  the  Tampico  had  been  hit  seven  times  during  this  fi^ht. 
as  follows :  Two  4-inch  shells  passed  through  the  officers'  quar- 
ters under  the  poop»  one  4-inch  shell  hit  amidships  near  the 
water-line,  four  4-inch  shells  entered  the  bow,  one  of  which  1 
struck  below  the  water-line  and  the  other  three  hit  near  the 
water-line.  There  were  no  injuries  to  her  personnel.  The  hits 
were  stated  by  Malpica  to  have  been  made  during  the  period 
while  the  Tampico  was  swinging  around  on  the  bar.  Later  on  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Tampico  had  sunk  inside  the  channel  above 
Shell  Point.  The  Guerrero  was  struck  three  times  during  this 
engagement;  one  4-inch  shell,  armor-piercing,  entered  the  star- 
board side  of  the  berth-deck  but  did  not  explode,  one  6-pounder 
landed  on  the  skid  frames  amidships  but  did  not  explode,  while 
another  shell,  either  a  4-inch  or  a  6-poimder.  cut  a  stanchion  on  the 
bridge.  None  of  the  crew  on  the  Guerrero  were  killed,  but  a  few 
suffered  minor  injuries.  On  April  10  one  of  our  officers  inspected 
the  Tampico  and  reported  that  she  was  aground,  heading  out, 
inside  Shell  Point  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  with  water 
covering  her  entire  main-deck.  The  two  4-inch  gims  were  still 
aboard  as  w^as  one  of  the  6-pounders  in  the  waist,  all  the  other  guns 
having  been  sent  ashore  for  use  with  the  army.  She  still  had  600 
rounds  of  4-inch  ammunition  left,  most  of  which  was  under  water. 

On  April  2,  during  the  forenoon,  the  Morclos  returned  from 
Altata.  The  Federal  gunboats  did  not  know,  but  they  shrewdly 
suspected,  that  the  Tampico  was  aground,  so,  in  order  to  find  out, 
the  Morelos  was  sent  in  close  to  the  bar  At  a  range  of  8000  yards 
she  fired  li  shells  at  the  Tampico  and  the  Tampico  fired  eight  in 
return,  with  no  damage  on  either  side. 

On  April  9  an  aeroplane  came  out  of  Topolobampo  and  dropped 
five  bombs  near  the  Guerrero  and  Morelos,  one  of  which  fell  close 
to  the  Guerrero.  Small-arms  were  used  in  an  endeavor  to  drive 
off"  the  aeroplane,  but  because  of  her  height  this  fire  was  not 
effective. 

Later  on  in  the  month  the  Federal  gunboats,  having  discovered 
the  true  situation  of  the  Tampico,  withdrew  to  other  ports. 

The  Morelos,  while  in  Mazatlan  harbor,  attempted  to  run  well 
Up  into  the  inner  harbor,  and  in  doing  so,  ran  high  and  dry 
id.     There  she  lay  between  the  besieged  Federals  within 
lijwn  and  the  Rebel  besiegers  around  the  outskirts  until  she 
cotnpletely  shot-up  and  destroyed  by  both  sides. 
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The  Guerrero,  in  the  meantime,  steamed  up  and  down  the  coast 
between  Guaymas  and  Mazatlan  wherever  she  was  needed. 

The  officers  of  the  Tampico  were  making  every  endeavor  to 
raise  the  ship,  and  put  her  in  serviceable  condition.  A  diving  suit 
was  finally  procured,  the  holes  under  water  plugged  up,  and  even- 
tually the  ship  was  raised. 

Events  Prior  to  the  Final  Battle 

On  June  11,  1914,  the  Tampico  was  reported  as  having  been 
raised  and  made  ready  for  sea.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  (Admiral  Thomas  B.  Howard,  U.  S.  N.)  was  then  off 
Mazatlan  in  his  flagship  California  (now  the  San  Diego),  Several 
destroyers  were  kept  with  the  flagship  ready  for  dispatch  duty. 
On  Sunday,  June  14,  1914,  he  received  a  report  that  the  Tampico 
had  that  day  sailed  from  Topolobampo.  Fortunately  for  me,  my 
boat  (the  Preble)  was  ready  for  a  run,  so  I  was  detailed  to  find 
the  Tampico  at  sea  and  then  trail  her.  The  Preble  immediately 
got  under  way  (about  3.30  p.  m.)  from  Mazatlan,  and  started 
northward  toward  Topolobampo.  The  destroyer  Perry,  then  at 
La  Paz,  was  ordered  to  head  for  Topolobampo  and  report  by  radio 
to  the  Preble  for  further  instructions.  As  I  did  not  know  what 
course  or  speed  the  Tampico  was  making,  I  simply  proceeded  slowly 
(about  10  knots)  overnight  to  Topolobampo  in  the  hopes  of  sight- 
ing her  about  daylight  the  next  morning.  During  the  night  I  twice 
headed  to  the  westward  to  investigate  passing  ships.  This  set  me 
about  10  miles  to  the  westward  of  my  original  course.  About 
7.30  a.  m.,  June  15,  another  ship  was  sighted  on  the  port  beam  (to 
westward),  hull  down,  and  masts  hardly  visible.  This  vessel 
finally  proved  to  be  the  Tampico  herself.  Had  I  not  been  set  to 
the  westward  in  looking  over  the  two  steamers  during  the  night  I 
would  not  have  had  the  good  luck  to  find  the  Tampico  so  quickly. 
Her  position  then  was  Lat.  25°  14'  North,  and  Long.  109®  07' 
West. 

I  approached  to  within  about  two  miles  of  her,  and  stopped. 
She  also  had  stopped.  As  she  did  not  get  under  way  I  approached 
to  a  position  about  a  mile  abeam  of  her  in  order  to  get  a  closer 
view,  when  I  saw  her  lower  a  boat  which  headed  toward  the  Preble, 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  boat  (Rebatet)  came  aboard,  pre- 
sented the  compliments  of  his  commanding  officer,  and  told  me  the 
following  tale : 
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The  Tampico  had  been  under  water  about  two  months ;  she  was  raised, 
and  thought  to  be  ready  for  sea.  On  Sunday,  June  14,  she  left  Topolo- 
bampo  under  one  boiler  and  proceeded  to  sea  en  route  to  Altata,  Mexico. 
There  she  expected  to  retube  her  boilers  and  improve  the  condition  of  her 
machinery,  and  then  start  out  after  the  Guerrero.  After  destroying  the 
Guerrero  she  would  break  up  the  commerce  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
and,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  provisions  at  Guaymas  and  Mazatlan 
would  cause  these  two  main  Federal  strongholds  to  fall  into  Rebel  hands. 
The  Tampico  had  proceeded  only  about  30  miles  to  sea  when  her  one 
remaining  boiler  had  burned  out  and  she  was  now  temporarily  helpless. 
He  thought  repairs  could  be  made,  and  that  by  sunset  the  Tampico  would 
again  be  on  her  way  to  Altata.  Her  complement  at  that  time  consisted  of 
the  officers  mentioned  above,  the  following  three  additional  machinists 
(Filiberta  Vela,  Porfirio  Gonzales  and  Floreus  Araryo),  and  about  56  men. 

After  Rebatet  had  returned  to  his  ship  I  withdrew  to  a  position 
about  two  miles  to  the  northwestward  of  the  Tampico,  hove-to  to 
await  further  developments,  and  sent  a  radiocode  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief informing  him  that  I  had  found  the  Tampico. 
About  I  p.  m.  the  destroyer  Perry  came  in  sight,  received  instruc- 
tions, and  also  hove-to. 

About  3  p.  m.  another  boat  put  out  from  the  Tampico  and  came 
to  the  Preble.  The  chief  engineer  (Johnson)  and  his  senior 
assistant  (Estrada)  came  aboard.  They  seemed  to  be  in  great 
distress  and  told  me  a  tale  as  follows : 

They  could  not  repair  their  boilers:  therefore  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements  and  would  gradually  drift  ashore.  They  requested  me  to  tow 
them  to  Altata — about  80  miles  distant.  ( I  declined  on  the  grounds  of  strict 
neutrality.)  They  then  begged  me  to  send  a  radio  to  the  American  admiral, 
quoting  their  request.  The  captain  of  the  Tampico  had  requested  that  I 
come  aboard  to  see  him. 

I  sent  the  radio  to  the  commander-in-chief  as  they  requested. 
When  I  showed  them  the  rough  draft  of  the  message  in  radiocode 
they  were  very  pleased  because  they  had  feared  that  I  might  send 
the  message  in  plain  English  and  that  the  Guerrero  would  pick  it 
u])  and  discover  how  helpless  they  were.  And  as  they  could  not 
understand  the  message,  they  were  certain  that  the  Guerrero  could 
not. 

About  5.30  p.  m.  I  boarded  the  Tampico.  Captain  Malpica 
excused  himself  for  not  having  called,  pointing  to  the  bandages 
on  his  left  foot.  It  seemed  that  about  two  weeks  previously  he  had 
accidentally  discharged  his  revolver  into  his  foot,  and  as  a  result 
he  could  barely  hobble  about.  During  my  conversation  with  him 
I  gained  a  very  favorable  impression  of  his  ability  and  determina- 
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tion.  He  spoke  a  little  English,  and,  with  my  poor  scraps  of 
Spanish,  we  managed  to  piece  out  a  very  fair  conversation.  He 
seemed  very  grateful  for  my  having  forwarded  his  request  for  a 
tow  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  was  anxious  fpr  me  to  inspect 
his  ship  thoroughly,  to  see  for  myself  in  what  a  pitiful  condition 
she  was.  Accompanied  by  the  executive  and  the  chief  engineer,  I 
inspected  the  ship  from  truck  to  keel. 

I  was  most  anxious  to  see  her,  but  as  the  inspection  progressed 
I  became  more  and  more  depressed.  It  was  impossible  to  see  such 
a  helpless  vessel,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea. 
totally  unfit  to  steam  or  remain  afloat,  much  less  to  commence  the 
unequal  struggle  with  the  Guerrero  which  was  imminent  and 
inevitable,  without  a  feeling  of  pity  for  these  i)oor  fellows.  Above 
all,  I  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  this  brave  man, 
which  increased  at  the  end  of  the  inspection,  when  upon  asking 
Malpica  what  he  would  do  if  the  Guerrero  appeared,  he  defiantly 
answered :  **  I'll  fight  her  and  sink  her  if  she  will  only  come  within 
range  of  my  guns."  These  words  could  only  come  from  either  a 
fanatic  or  a  remarkably  determined  man. 

Conditions  aboard  that  ship  cannot  be  properly  expressed  in 
words.  The  captain's  cabin  was  littered  with  boxes  of  stores,  pro- 
visions  and  small-arm  ammunition.  These  cases  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  thrown  aboard  from  a  great  height  and  then  left  scattered, 
bulged  and  broken  as  they  fell.  The  furniture  was  dilapidated 
and  musty.  A  steel  safe  and  two  magnificent  brass  candelabra 
stood  among  the  broken  cases.  A  large  (juantity  of  alcohol  was 
said  to  have  been  stowed  beneath  the  captain's  cabin.  The  officers* 
quarters  were  in  the  same  sad  condition. 

Out  on  the  main-deck  was  strewn  every  imaginable  variety  of 
splinter-producing  litter.  Broken  cases,  bales  of  hay,  ammunition 
boxes,  and  Lord  only  knows  what  not  scattered  all  about.  Among 
it  all,  three  cows  sauntered  aimlessly  around  assisting  in  messing 
up  the  decks. 

Four  6-pounder  semi-automatic  guns  had  originally  been  in- 
stalled in  the  waist.  All  these  guns  were  now  missing,  and  only 
the  broken  pedestals  remained. 

On  the  skid-beams  overhead  were  the  pulling  boats  which  were 
a  long  way  from  being  seaworthy  or  clean.  The  radio  shack,  a 
wooden  house  about  5'  by  5'  by  8',  was  also  mounted  overhead 
between  the  boats.  The  ship  carried  an  aerial,  but  there  were  no 
radio  instruments  aboard.     Had  a  shell  exploded  among  these 
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boats  the  fragments  and  splinters  would  have  killed  or  ii 
every  one  on  the  main-deck.     Ihe  bridge  was  a  small,  rickety 
affair.    On  the  port  side  a  small  machine  gtm  had  been  temporarily 
mounted.    About  30  boxes  containing  the  loaded  belts  for  this  gtm 
w^ere  piled  about  on  the  bridge. 

The  Tampico  had  a  raised  deck  forward  and  aft,  on  each  of 
w^hich  was  mounted  a  4-inch  rapid-fire  gun.  The  officers  said  that 
these  guns  were  unreliable,  and  that  they  expected  trouble  w^th 
them.  A  casual  examination  showed  that  the  breech  blocks  were 
loose  on  their  hinges,  the  rifling  badly  eroded,  and  that  there  w; 
much  lost  motion  in  the  training  and  elevating  gear.  The  sight! 
were  of  a  very  antique  design.  Not  only  did  they  have  much  lost 
motion,  but  the  cross-wnres  in  the  rear  sight  could  not  be  brought 
to  coincide  with  the  front  sighting  notch.  In  my  opinion  tlies€ 
guns  were  more  dangerous  to  their  own  crews  than  to  the  enemy 

Ammunition  was  scattered  all  about  the  forecastle  and  poop 
Some  of  the  shells  were  lying  out  exposed  to  the  weather  and  son 
were  still  in  their  boxes.  Shrapnel,  blind  shell,  and  armor-piercir 
shell  were  mixed  promiscuously,  although  there  seemed  to  be  mor 
shrapnel  than  any  of  the  other.  As  this  ammunition  had  bee 
under  w^ater  for  two  montlis  I  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
could  be  fired  at  all,  much  less  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  I  was 
told  that  they  had  but  100  rounds  of  4-inch  shell  of  all  kinds  in  the 
entire  ship.  Inside  the  forecastle  on  the  main-deck  level  were  two 
6-pounder  semi-automatic  guns.  These  seemed  to  be  in  fair  con- 
dition and  had  an  unlimited  supply  of  ammimition.  (Only  one  o£_- 
these  guns  could  be  used  in  the  battle  next  day  as  the  Guerrero  dUfl 
not  steam  over  on  the  port  side  of  the  Tampico,) 

Below  decks  the  same  disorder  and  dirt  was  in  evidence.    Broke^^ 
wooden  fittings  wtre  piled  up  in  all  corners,  a  fine  opportunity  f<i^| 
fire  in  action.     The  old  shot  holes  which  had  been  received  ii^^ 
previous  engagements  were  plugged  up  with  makeshift   leak- 
stoppers.     The  officers  stated,  however,  that  she  was  dry  and 
water-tight 

The  engine-room  was  indeed  a  sorry  spectacle.     Everything 
seemed  to  be  rusty  and  out  of  commission.    The  main  engines 
themselves  were  rusty  and  filthy,  but  they  had  succeeded  in  goindH 
about  30  miles  with  them  at  very  slow  speed.    The  generator  wa^B 
hopelessly  ruined  by  the  salt  water,  so  they  had  neither  electrio 
power  nor  lights,  except  kerosene  lanterns.    Several  pumps  wer^^ 
said  to  be  in  fair  condition.    The  ice-machine  was  not  workini^- 
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but  of  that  they  had  little  concern  at  this  time.  The  evaporator, 
they  said,  could  be  used  if  they  could  only  get  steam  from  the 
boilers. 

The  two  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  were  dead,  the  fronts  of 
the  casings  were  off,  hand-hole  plates  removed,  and  many  tubes 
exposed  to  view.    Salt  crystals  hung  from  the  tubes,  the  steam 
piping,  the  fresh-water  piping,  and  gauge  glasses.    According 
to  the  chief  engineer  about  500  tubes  needed  plugging.   They  were 
using  wooden  table  legs  to  make  these  plugs.     Several  firemen 
while  hoisting  ashes  were  singing  away  as  if  they  were  really 
happy.    The  executive  told  me  that  the  engineer  officers  had  been 
in  the  fire-rooms  constantly  to  tend  the  steaming  boiler,  but  that 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  one  of  them,  the  inexperienced 
firemen  had  carelessly  ruined  the  boiler.    This  defection  on  the 
part  of  the  engineers  was  evidently  one  of  the  bones  of  contention 
aboard  the  ship,  and  caused  the  reprimand  of  which  I  shall  tell 
later.    The  executive  said  that  the  engineers*  force  was  composed 
of  five  engineer  officers  and  15  "  shovelers  "  (as  he  expressed  it). 
It  seems  that  they  had  no  artificers,  machinists'-mates,  oilers,  or 
water-tenders,  and  that  the  "  shovelers  "  were  very  inexperienced. 
The  crew  were  a  hard-looking  lot  of  Mexicans.    They  seemed 
to  be  but  poorly  disciplined,  if  at  all,  as  during  the  inspection  they 
swarmed  about  and  would  not  g^ve  gangway  to  the  officers  until 
spoken  to  very  sharply.    One  of  them  in  fact  lolled  in  a  broken- 
down  armchair  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarterdeck,  smoking 
a  cigarette  in  a  most  nonchalant  manner.    Many  of  the  crew  wore 
bandages — evidences  of  previous  engagements.    They  were  poorly 
clothed,  some  of  them  wearing  hardly  any  clothes  at  all.    Inquiries 
among  the  various  officers  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  crew 
brought  answers  ranging  from  38  to  56.    It  seems  none  of  them 
knew  exactly  how  many  men  were  aboard.    By  checking  up  the 
prisoners  and  wounded  I  estimated  that  the  crew  consisted  of : 
I  commanding  officer, 
I  executive, 
I  chief  engineer, 
I  assistant  engineer, 
3  machinists, 
15  in  engineers'  force, 
14  in  seaman  branch, 
25  soldiers. 

61  total. 

20 
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After  finishing  the  inspection,  I  had  another  conversation  with 
the  captain  in  his  cabin.  He  seemed  anxious  for  a  reply  to  my 
radio  in  regard  to  towing  him  to  Altata,  and  was  disappointed 
when  I  told  him  that  I  hardly  expected  one  before  daylight.  Before 
I  left  he  insisted  that  I  have  a  drink  with  him  of  the  vilest  liquor 
I  have  ever  tasted.  He  seemed  loath  to  have  me  go,  and  made  nie 
promise  that  I  would  come  aboard  at  noon  the  next  day  to  sample 
a  cocktail  for  which  he  claimed  exceptional  virtues.  (The  poor 
man  had  crossed  the  line  by  noon  the  next  day.)  I  inquired  about 
his  supply  of  food  and  water  and  he  told  me  that  he  could  hold  out 
for  at  least  two  weeks. 

During  the  night  all  the  vessels  drifted  m  various  directions. 
1  he  Perry  and  Preble  took  position  to  the  westward  of  the  Tampico 
so  that  in  case  of  any  grounding  the  Tampico  would  ground  first 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  clear  out. 

About  lo  p.  m.  we  sighted  a  vessel  approaching  from  the  south- 
ward. She  steamed  to  within  two  miles  of  us  and  then  sheered  oflf 
lo  the  westward.  She  was  probably  some  coastwise  trading  vessel, 
but  of  this  I  am  not  positive.  The  three  ships  must  have  presented 
a  very  queer  appearance.  The  Tampico  was  burning  several  dim 
oil  lamps  which  could  hardly  be  made  out  at  a  distance  of  one  mile. 
The  Perry  and  Preble  had  their  running  lights  on  and  also  the  white 
masthead  lights.  In  addition,  being  under  way,  but  stopped,  we 
had  our  red  speed-indicator  lights  on  the  foremasts  burning.  A 
merchantman  on  coming  upon  such  a  combination  of  lights  in  a 
place  usually  and  supposedly  clear  of  all  ships,  lights,  etc.,  must 
certainly  have  been  surprised,  and  I  cannot  blame  her  for  making 
a  sudden  change  of  course  to  westward  in  order  to  give  us  a  wide 
berth. 

During  the  night  we  intercepted  a  radio  from  the  New  Orleans 
(then  south  of  Guaymas)  to  the  commander-in-chief,  stating  that 
the  Neiv  Orleans  was  trailing  the  Guerrero  on  a  southerly  course. 
I^>om  her  8  p.  m.  position  I  figured  that  the  New  Orleans  and  the 
Guerrero  would  pass  us  about  7  a.  m.  the  next  day.  To  my  mind 
that  information  sealed  the  Tampico* s  fate.  We,  on  the  Preble, 
tliscussed  the  impending  battle,  and  1  am  sure  none  of  us  slept 
very  soundly  during  the  night.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  feeling  to 
know  that  the  Guerrero  was  bearing  down  on  the  helpless  Tampico, 
and  yet  we  were  unable  to  inform  the  Tampico  of  the  surprise  in 
store  for  her.  However,  my  orders  were  to  watch  and  wait  and  to 
rei)ort  everything,  but  to  assist  neither  side. 
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Some  time  during  the  night  the  Tampico  drifted  over  a  22- 
fathom  shoal  and  dropped  both  her  anchors.  Her  position  on 
anchoring  was  Lat.  25°  28'  30"  North,  Long.  109°  18'  West,  and 
it  was  there  in  that  position  that  she  was  sunk. 

About  daylight  the  next  morning,  June  16,  we  sighted  two 
vessels  to  the  northward  bearing  down  on  us  very  rapidly.  About 
5.30  they  were  recognized  as  the  Guerrero  and  the  JJ.  S.  S.  New 
Orleans  (Commander  Noble  E.  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding). 
The  Guerrero  stopp^  and  cleared  for  action,  and  about  7  a.  m. 
stood  down  toward  the  Tampico  to  commence  the  fight. 

The  Tampico  hoisted  her  flag  to  the  gaflF — evidently  the  only 
preparation  they  made  for  action.  This  flag  was  an  enormous 
Mexican  national  ensign,  and  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  ship.  And  then  commenced  the  action  between  the  two  ships, 
each  flying  the  same  national  colors. 

The  position  of  the  combatants  and  spectators  at  about  7.45  a.  m. 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  officers  and  crews  of 
our  vessels  were  very  excited,  the  men  swarming  all  over  the 
topsides  and  rigging,  armed  with  cameras  and  binoculars.  The 
majority  were  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  Tampico,  not  because 
they  had  any  real  preference  for  that  vessel  against  the  Guerrero, 
hut  because  all  humanity  unconsciously  sympathizes  with  the 
*'  under  dog."  During  the  action  whenever  the  shells  from  the 
Tampico  landed  near  the  Guerrero,  our  men  cheered,  and,  con- 
versely, groans  were  heard  when  the  Tampico  was  hit.  The  flow 
of  **  sailor-man's  repartee "  was  particularly  strong,  especially 
when  the  men  criticized  the  poor  gunnery  of  each  side.  After  the 
vessels  had  been  "  expending  ammunition  "  for  an  hour  or  more 
with  little  result,  the  seriousness  of  the  encounter  was  lost,  and 
much  foolish  comment  was  heard.  Shells  falling  beyond  the 
target  were  called  "  home  runs  "  while  those  striking  closer  were 
called  "  triples,"  etc.  On  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the  Taw  pica's 
shells  fell  about  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  Guerrero,  the  helms- 
man leaned  over  to  the  quartermaster  and  said,  **  Gee,  that  wasn't 
even  a  respectable  bunt,"  to  which  the  quartermaster  replied, 
"  Those  boobs  on  the  Tampico  will  starve  to  death  before  the 
Guerrero  hits  her."  During  the  battle  the  Preble  ran  back  and 
forth  midway  between  the  two  firing  ships,  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  fire,  and  about  two  miles  clear.  Whenever  the  Guerrero 
came  about  we  did  likewise,  following  each  of  her  movements,  but 
being  from  one  to  two  miles  south  of  her,  we  interfered  in  no  way. 
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The  weather  was  ideal,  clear  and  warm,  with  just  sufficient 
breeze  to  blow  the  smoke  clear  of  the  guns.  The  sea  was  almost 
dead  calm. 

PLAN  OF  BATTLE  OFF  TOPOLOBAMPO,  MEXICO 

June  i6,  1914 
Tampico  sank  June  i6,  1914,  11.57  a.  m.,  Lat.  25-28-30  N., 
Long.  109-18-00  W.,  in  22  fathoms. 


^^  7.47 

^Preble  ^Perry 

In  order  that  my  impressions  of  the  battle  would  not  later  on 
become  confused,  I  had  a  yeoman  stand  near  me  with  a  stopwatch, 
pad  and  pencil  and  jot  down  all  the  steps  of  the  engagement  (I 
dictated  to  him  as  they  occurred),  noting  the  time  of  each  event. 
In  this  way  "  imagination  "  was  eliminated. 

The  Final  Battle 

True  to  his  word,  Malpica  was  the  first  to  begin  the  engagement, 
firing  his  after  4-inch  gun  at  7.47  a.  m.  (Mazatlan  time)  at  a  range 
of  about  8000  yards.    This  shell  fell  400  yards  short.    The  Guer- 
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rero  promptly  answered  with  one  gun,  the  shell  falling  looo  yards 
over.  By  7,50  the  engagement  had  become  general.  The  Guer- 
rero was  using  all  of  her  4-inch  guns,  while  the  Tampico  could 
use  only  her  two  4-inch  and  the  starboard  d-pounder.  Whether 
the  Tampico  ever  fired  her  machine  gun  or  not  is  questionable,  as 
the  range  was  never  reduced  sufficiently  to  enable  the  machine  gun 
to  reach  the  Guerrero,  The  firing  on  both  sides  was  very  erratic. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  attempt  made  at  spotting.  At  7.51  the 
range  was  reduced  slightly  and  the  Guerrero  changed  course  to 
starboard,  i,  e,,  away  from  the  enemy.  At  8.02  the  Guerrero 
stopped  temporarily,  the  starboard  battery  presented  to  the 
Tampico,  range  estimated  about  6000  yards.  Between  then  and 
8,11  the  firing  was  very  poor.  Neither  ship  had  as  yet  made  any 
hits.  Some  of  the  Tampico' s  shells  were  falling  about  half  way  to 
the  Guerrero,  this  no  doubt  being  due  either  to  the  defective,  wet 
ammunition  or  to  the  failure  of  the  elevating  gear.  (See  story  of 
men,  noted  near  the  end  of  paper.) 

At  8.13  both  vessels  ceased  firing  for  three  full  minutes,  and  then 
the  Tampico  opened  again.  It  w*as  at  this  time  that  we  noted  the 
manner  in  which  the  Tampico's  guns  were  being  served*     It 

k  seemed  to  us  that  the  gun's  crew  would  load  the  gun  and  lay  it 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  enemy.  Then  the  men  would  back 
away  from  the  gim  and  lie  down  flat  on  deck  while  some  one  pulled 
the  firing  lanyard.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  the  gims  continuously  on  the  target  while  firing.  One  officer 
on  the  Preble  stated  that  he  had  observed  the  same  procedure  on 
the  Guerrero,  but  I  saw  at  various  times  the  pointer  at  the  gun 
when  the  Guerrero's  guns  were  fired. 

At  8.20  the  Guerrero  came  about,  presenting  her  port  broadside 
to  the  enemy.  Firing  was  speeded  up,  but  all  shells  were  falling 
short.  Evidently  when  they  changed  course  away  from  the  enemy, 
thereby  increasing  the  range,  they  failed  to  change  the  setting  of 
the  sights.  About  8.22  the  Guerrero  began  easing  toward  the 
Tampico  very  slowly  and  at  8.24  made  her  first  hit — after  30 
minutes  of  firing.  This  shell  struck  the  main-deck  between  the 
mainmast  and  the  poop,  A  large  cloud  of  white  smoke  arose,  but 
no  damage  seemed  to  have  been  inflicted,  and,  as  there  were  no 
guns  in  that  part  of  the  ship,  the  Tampico  did  not  suffer  any  reduc- 
tion of  gunfire  thereby.  This  shell  w^as  evidently  a  shrapnel. 
(Later  on  I  was  told  that  the  Guerrero  had  fired  practically  all 
shrapnel  throughout  the  engagement.)  Firing  continued  as 
before,  1.  e.,  very  slow,  and  correspondingly  ineffective. 
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Before  the  figbt  the  Tampico  had  lowered  all  her  boats  and  hav! 
secured  them  to  her  port  lower  boom  on  the  unengaged  side.  At 
8.34  one  of  these  "boats  got  adrift  and  floated  clear  of  the  ship. 

At  8.35  the  Guerrero  had  advanced  to  a  range  of  about  ^000 
yards  and  then  changed  course  to  port,  1.  e.,  away  from  the 
Tampico,  This  period  marks  the  least  range  of  the  entire  two 
hours  of  fighting.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  stage  the  Guerrero 
was  struck.  We  discovered  later  that  she  had  been  hit  twice  dur- 
ing the  engagement,  but  as  neither  hit  did  any  damage  we  did  not 
know  at  exactly  what  time  they  were  made.  The  Guerrero  came 
about  at  8.40  and  headed  for  the  Tampico  again,  and  at  8.48,  after 
one  hour  of  fighting,  she  scored  her  second  hit.  This  shell  carried 
away  the  Tampico's  gaflf  and  with  it  went  the  immense  flag  pre- 
viously mentioned.  No  physical  or  material  damage  resulted,  but 
the  loss  of  the  Tampico's  colors  no  doubt  cheered  up  the  Guerrero's 
crew.  Two  minutes  later,  at  8.50,  the  Guerrero  came  about  and 
headed  away  from  the  enemy. 

During  the  entire  engagement  the  Tampico  was  at  anchor.  She 
however  resorted  to  a  ruse  which  may  or  may  not  have  gained  its 
end.  Oily  waste  and  other  combustibles  were  burned  in  the  smoke- 
pipe  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  Guerrero  into  thinking  that  the 
Tampico  was  actually  under  way.  This  could  hardly  have  deceived 
any  one,  but  it  does  seem  odd  that  the  Guerrero  failed  to  steam 
across  the  Tampico's  stem  in  order  to  gain  a  greater  danger  space 
for  her  guns  and  to  reduce  the  effective  fire  of  the  Tampico  to  the 
lone  4-inch  gun  mounted  on  her  poop. 

The  Guerrero  came  about  and  presented  her  port  side  to  the 
enemy  at  8.52,  at  an  estimated  range  of  5000  yards.  I  noted  the 
firing  interval  at  this  stage  and  found  that  the  Guerrero  was  firing 
at  the  rate  of  two  shots  per  minute  (six  guns)  and  the  Taw  pica  at 
the  rate  of  one  shot  every  two  minutes  (three  guns).  No  doubt 
the  Tampico*s  defective  ammunition  did  not  fit  in  the  guns,  neces- 
sitating a  waste  of  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  select  brass 
cartridge  cases  that  would  go  all  the  way  into  the  chamber  and 
permit  the  breech  block  to  be  closed.  Furthermore,  as  they 
originally  had  only  about  100  rounds  of  4-inch,  they  may  have  been  -j 
trying  to  save  their  supply  until  the  Guerrero  should  reduce  the^ 
range. 

Two  more  of  the  Tampico's  boats  got  adrift  at  9.01.  Th«M 
Guerrero,  at  9.07,  probably  angered  by  the  long-drawn-out  prc^— 
cceding,  headed  for  the  Tampico  and  began  to  fire  salvos     Tl^ 
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mean  point  of  impact  was  "  The  Gulf  of  Lower  California  "  with 
the  distance  from  the  target  expressed  in  "  miles  "  instead  of  in 
"  yards."  One  salvo  was  spotted  as  500  yards  over,  1000  yards 
over,  and  2000  yards  over,  and  this  was  a  representative  salvo. 
None  of  the  salvos  straddled  the  enemy.  This  erratic  firing  pro- 
voked much  mirth  among  the  Preble  crew  and  there  were  many 
cries  to  the  Tampico  to  "  Soak  her  now ! "  The  Guerrero,  still 
heading  for  the  Tampico,  slowed  down  at  9.14  until  she  barely 
had  steerage  way  on,  and  at  9.17  she  turned  away  to  port. 

After  the  engagement  I  discovered  that  the  Tampico  had  been 
hit  in  the  starboard  bow  close  to  the  6-pounder  gun,  and  that  the 
shell  had  exploded  inside  the  forecastle.  That  hit  must  have  been 
made  at  about  this  period,  but  we  could  not  see  it  from  our  ship. 
The  forward  4-inch  gun  did  not  fire  after  this,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  exploding  shell  crippled  that  gun,  possibly  de- 
stroying its  foundations.  At  9.18  a  shrapnel  exploded  just  short 
of  the  Tampico,  midway  between  the  smokepipe  and  the  forward 
bridge.  This  shell  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  ship  itself,  but  the 
fragments  probably  killed  some  of  the  crew. 

At  9.20  flames  and  smoke  were  seen  to  spring  from  the  Tam- 
pko's  quarterdeck.  How  they  attem[)ted  to  put  this  fire  out  I  do 
not  know  as  they  had  no  steam  on  the  ship  and  consequently  would 
have  no  pressure  in  their  fire-mains.  Incidentally,  the  alcohol 
stored  beneath  the  captain's  cabin  must  have  given  them  cause  for 
anxiety.  At  9.42  the  Tampico's  gasolene-launch  and  one  puUing- 
l)oat  came  around  her  bow  and  secured  along  her  starboard  (en- 
^ged)  side  amidships.  These  boats  remained  there  but  a  minute 
and  then  returned  to  the  port  side.  Preparations  for  abandoning 
ship  were  evidently  in  progress.  At  9.45  the  flames  on  the  Tam- 
pico's  quarterdeck  flared  up  with  renewed  vigor.  Smoke  poured 
^orth  in  large  volumes  and  completely  enveloped  the  after  gun. 
in  spite  of  this  the  Rebels  fired  two  more  shots  from  that  gun,  even 
though  I  could  not  see  the  gun  through  the  smoke  and  flames. 
One  of  the  gun's  crew  stood  up  on  the  burning  poop  and  defiantly 
waved  a  large  flag.    The  Guerrero  continued  firing  until  9.50. 

It  was  then  that  we  saw  the  Tampico' s  crew  in  their  boats,  the 
[j^solene-launch  towing  one  pulling-boat,  heading  for  the  shore, 
•^^ter  the  ship  had  been  abandoned,  the  Guerrero  ceased  firing  and 
proceeded  at  full  speed  for  these  boats  in  order  to  intercept  them 
Wore  they  could  get  into  shoal  water.  The  battle  proper  ends 
^t  this  time — 9.50. 
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Events  Immediately  After  the  Battle 
After  a  chase  of  about  half  an  hour  the  Guerrero  caught  up 
with  the  two  boat-loads  of  the  Tampico's  men.  As  there  was  no 
further  hope  for  the  boats  to  escape  they  pulled  along  side  of  the 
Guerrero  and  the  prisoners  were  taken  aboard.  While  the 
prisoners  were  climbing  up  the  Guerrero's  ladder,  Malpica,  stand- 
ing tip  in  his  boat,  in  plain  sight  of  everybody  on  the  Guerrero, 
calmly  placed  his  revolver  to  his  head  and  shot  himself,  dying 
almost  instantly.  The  Guerrero  half-masted  colors  immediately. 
all  the  American  vessels  following  suit.  The  commander  of  the 
Guerrero  sent  a  radio  to  the  commander  of  the  Neiv  Orleans 
thanking  the  American  vessels  for  half-masting  colors  '*  in  honor 
of  the  death  of  Malpica.*'  The  Guerrero  returned  to  a  position 
about  400  yards  to  the  southward  of  the  Tampico  and  anchored. 
Boats  were  sent  out  from  the  Guerrero  to  the  Tampko  to  investi- 
gate conditions  aboard  the  latter  ship»  and  a  tow-line  was  passed 
from  the  Guerrero's  stern  to  the  Tampico' s  bow.  The  rescue  party, 
however,  reported  that  the  Tampico  could  not  be  saved»  and  lat^H 
on  the  tow-line  was  cut.  ^^ 

When  the  Guerrero  ceased  firing  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the  ' 
boats,  the  American  vessels  closed-in  on  the  Tampico,  in  order  to 
render  such  assistance  as  might  be  needed ;  the  Preble,  happening 
to  be  the  closest  at  that  time,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  spot  and 
steamed  to  within  50  yards  of  her  bow.  There  were  several  men 
rushing  about  her  forecastle  waving  white  rags.  They  climbed 
down  the  port  boom  and  down  the  anchor  cable,  but  refused  to 
slide  into  the  water  and  swim  to  the  Preble.  In  the  meantime  the 
fire  was  spreading  and  the  fixed  ammunition  was  going  off  in  all 
directions.  Small-arm  ammunition  cracking  away  sounded  like  a 
machine  gun.  Suddenly  the  after  magazine  blew  up  and  4-indi 
shells  were  sent  in  all  directions.  Several  of  these  were  plainly 
seen  and  heard  as  they  flew  through  the  upper  rigging  of  the 
Preble,  At  this  juncture  *the  Neiv  Orleans  appeared  and  took  ^ 
charge  of  the  situation.  She  lowered  two  boats  which  went  clos< 
under  the  Tampico's  bow  and  rescued  the  men  who  were  jumpin^m 
into  the  water  close  to  the  boats.  T^ater  on  the  Guerrero's  boal^^ 
picked  up  the  last  man  who  was  floating  about  on  a  plank  after  ttz 
ship  had  sunk.  That  was  Rcbatct.  the  ex-paymaster,  scvci 
wounded. 

While  the  Preble  was  close  aboard  the  Tampieo  I  noted  the 
lowing  conditions ; 


m 
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The  main-deck  aft  had  caved-in  and  the  stern  of  the  ship  was  a 
seething  cauldron. 

The  starboard  side  of  the  forward  bridge  was  wrecked. 

Two  corpses  were  plainly  visible  on  the  port  side  under  the 
bridge. 

The  main-deck  was  covered  with  splintered  gear  fore  and  aft. 

Shrouds  of  the  mainmast  were  hanging  over  the  stem. 

The  f  oretopmast  was  pierced,  but  the  stick  was  still  standing. 

Gaff  and  colors  were  shot  away. 

Part  of  the  aerial  was  carried  away. 

The  after  4-inch  gun  had  fallen  down  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

Rolls  of  paint  were  hanging  from  the  outer  shell  aft  clear  down 
to  the  water-line. 

The  Tampico  gradually  listed  to  starboard,  as  the  water  came 
up  higher  and  higher.  At  11.35  ^he  water  had  reached  the  main- 
deck  and  began  to  flow  aft  until  finally  it  had  risen  sufiiciently  high 
to  flow  over  the  hatch  coamings  and  down  into  the  hole  in  the 
stem.  At  1 1.57  clouds  of  steam  arose,  showing  that  the  water  was 
now  flowing  into  the  hole  and  the  end  was  near.  She  heeled  to 
starboard  sharply,  and,  at  ii.57i,  her  stem  sank  very  suddenly 
lifting  her  bow  up  to  an  angle  of  about  45°.  There  she  held  for 
an  instant,  the  imprisoned  air  in  her  bow  buoying  her  up.  The 
air-pressure  now  began  to  rip  up  the  planking  in  the  main-deck 
and  spouts  of  water  spurted  up  as  the  seams  parted.  The  bow 
came  up  vertically,  and  then,  with  very  little  commotion,  the  ship 
slid  down  stem  foremost  under  the  surface.  There  were  very  few 
bubbles  and  no  suction.  All  that  remained  of  the  Tampico  were  a 
few  bits  of  floating  wreckage.    She  sank  in  22  fathoms. 

About  I  p.  m.  Captain  Irwin  called  on  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Guerrero  and  took  me  along  with  him.  We  met  the  captain 
^nd  the  executive  officer,  and  had  a  short  talk  with  them.  They 
showed  us  the  two  holes  in  the  Guerrero,  which  had  done  no  dam- 
age to  either  the  ship  or  personnel.  There  was  no  gayety  nor  any 
feeling  of  exultation  aboard  that  ship ;  on  the  contrary,  a  funereal 
^ir  seemed  to  pervade  everybody  and  everything.  They  were  very 
sorry  that  this  battle  had  had  to  be  fought,  and  especially  regretted 
^c  death  of  Malpica.  As  they  said,  Malpica  had  been  respected 
^nd  admired  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Guerrero,  many  of  whom  had 
previously  served  with  him.  They  were  profuse  in  their  praises 
of  his  courage  and  ability  and  mourned  his  loss  as  that  of  a  true 
friend  instead  of  a  defeated  enemy. 
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The  injured  aboard  the  Guerrero  were  being  attended  by 
Surgeon  McLean,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  New  Orleans,  assisted  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Guerrero. 

The  captain  of  the  Guerrero  stated  that  the  prisoners  would  be 
treated  kindly  and  I  doubted  very  much  if  he  would  turn  them 
over  to  the  Federal  authorities  when  he  reached  Mazatlan. 

Review  of  the  Battle 

The  Guerrero  used  six  4-inch  guns  throughout  the  battle,  and 
fired  practically  nothing  but  shrapnel.  We  were  told  that  she 
was  endeavoring  to  fire  high  in  order  to  kill  off  the  personnel  and 
force  a  surrender  rather  than  to  injure  the  ship.  The  Tampicn 
used  her  two  4-inch  guns  and  her  starboard  6-pounder,  firing: 
common,  armor-piercing  and  shrapnel  indiscriminately.  The 
Guerrero  fired  263  rounds  and  the  Tampico  75.  The  Guerrero 
was  struck  twice,  as  previously  noted.  Her  personnel  escaped 
injury. 

The  New  Orleans  took  six  men  off  the  Tampico,  of  which  two 
were  wounded ;  one  of  these  died  the  following  day,  the  other  five 
were  taken  aboard  the  New  Orleans  to  Mazatlan  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, eventually  transported  to  the  United  States.  The  captain 
of  the  Guerrero  did  not  request  the  surrender  of  these  men  from 
the  Ne7V  Orleans  to  the  Guerrero.  Of  these  six  men  one  was  a 
seaman  (second-class),  two  were  petty  officers  (second-class), 
and  three  were  privates  of  infantry  (soldados). 

The  captain  of  the  Guerrero  stated  that  of  the  men  taken 
prisoners  from  the  Tampico  12  were  seriously  wounded,  and  12  to 
15  more  suffered  minor  wounds. 

Later  on  I  interviewed  these  prisoners  aboard  the  New  Orleans. 
The  two  petty  officers  (Francisco  Alvarez,  B.  M.,  2  CI. ;  and 
Aciano  Lamos,  B.  M.,  2  C),  agreed  in  their  tales,  the  substance 
of  which  is  quoted : 

Captain  Malpica  took  charge  of  the  after  4-inch  gun.  The  executive 
(Rebatet)  similarly  took  charge  of  the  forward  4-inch  gun.  The  chief 
engineer  (Johnson)  was  on  the  bridge  with  the  machine  gun.  Throughout 
the  fight  the  soldiers  were  a  source  of  considerable  trouble,  as  they  did  not 
know  the  ship  and  the  guns,  and  had  no  taste  for  fighting  aboard  ship. 
They  were  the  first  to  abandon  the  vessel.  The  Tampico  was  hit  above 
water  five  times : 

(a)  One  shell  killed  two  men,  Luesa  and  Salvador. 

(b)  Another  hit  did  no  damage  except  to  carry  away  the  colors. 
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(c)  The  third  hit  killed  one  soldado,  and  probably  was  the  shell  that 
wounded  Rebatet. 

(d)  The  fourth  hit  killed  two  men,  and  seriously  wounded  Estrada. 
During  the  engagement  Malpica  had  rebuked  Estrada  for  carelessness  in 
allowing  the  boiler  to  be  burned  out,  telling  him  that  he  was  the  direct  cause 
for  the  condition  in  which  they  now  found  themselves.  Estrada,  wounded, 
went  into  the  radio  shack  and,  with  his  head  between  his  arms,  cried  over 
his  reprimand,  and  died  in  that  position.  It  was  also  reported  that  he  had 
shot  himself  while  in  the  radio  shack.    His  body  sank  with  the  ship. 

(e)  The  fifth  hit  did  no  damage. 

In  addition  to  these  hits,  these  men  claimed  there  were  seven  hits  in  her 
stern  under  water.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  seven  shells  could  have 
struck  there  without  our  seeing  some  of  them  as  they  struck.  These  shells 
were  said  to  have  exploded  in  the  ship,  setting  fire  to  the  alcohol  and  thereby 
starting  the  fire  which  finally  caused  her  to  sink.  When  the  ship  was 
abandoned  Malpica  was  the  last  to  enter  the  boats.  These  men  and  the 
other  men  who  had  been  rescued  by  the  New  Orleans  had  gone  below  to 
plug  up  shot-holes  under  water.  They  had  been  called  to  come  on  deck  to 
abandon  ship,  but  they  thought  there  was  no  special  hurry  and  delayed,  and 
when  they  did  finally  come  on  deck  the  boats  had  shoved  off.  They  did  not 
blame  Malpica,  but  took  all  the  blame  on  themselves  for  having  been 
abandoned  aboard  ship. 

The  elevating  gear  on  the  after  gun  had  broken  down  during  the  action. 
The  forward  4-inch  gun  was  disabled  soon  after  the  firing  started.  They 
had  fired  all  their  ammunition  that  was  fit  for  firing  before  they  left  the 
ship  and  then  abandoned  because  the  fire  could  not  be  checked  and  the 
water  was  rising  in  the  hold.  Before  abandoning  her  the  crew  opened  the 
sea-valves.  To  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  there  were  only  five  men  (all 
dead)  aboard  ship  when  she  sank. 

To  sum  up  the  fate  of  the  officers  and  men : 

Malpica  (commanding)  committed  suicide. 

Rebatet  (executive)  wounded  in  chest  and  leg;  found  float- 
ing on  plank ;  was  cared  for  on  Guerrero,  and  probably 
survived. 

Johnson  (chief  engineer)  prisoner  on  the  Guerrero,  unin- 
jured. 

Estrada  (assistant  engineer)  died  in  the  radio  shack  and  body 

sank  with  the  ship. 

Vela,     machinist  It-.         1  t    1 1 

,.  rate  unknown;  probablv  prisoners  on 

Gonzales,  ^ 


f     Guerrero. 


Araryo,  * 
( )f  the  crew,  six  were  prisoners  on  the  Xeiv  Orleans,  of  whom 
one  died.  There  were  about  48  prisoners  on  the  Guerrero,  of 
whom  12  were  seriously  injured  and  12  suflfered  minor  injuries. 
The  remainder,  about  five,  were  undoubtedly  lost  with  the  shi]). 
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Xo.  316-2-328-JHK-WLM. 

U.  S.  S.  "  Preble." 

PiCHiLiNQL-E  Bay,  L.  Cal.,  Mexico. 
June  17.  1914. 
To  :    Commander-in-chief,  U.  S.  Pacific  fleet. 
Via  :    Commander,  torpedo  flotilla,  Pacific  fleet. 
Svibject :    Report  of  operations. 

Reference   (a)  :    Flotilla  commander's  letter  No.  705-103  of  6-14-14  and 
commander-in-chiefs  first  endorsement  of  same  date. 
f  nclosure  (A)  :  Copy  of  rough  notes  made  during  engagement  of  Guerrero 
and  Tampico. 

f.  In  accordance  with  provisions  uf  reference  (a),  1  left  Mazatlan  at 
J.JO  p.  tn.,  Sunday,  June  14,  and  headed  for  Topoluhanipo. 

2.  During  Sunday  night  I  sighted  a  vessel  to  westward  and  pursued  her 
until  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the  Tampico.  I  then  set  a  new  course  toward 
Topolobarapo. 

J.  At  daylight,  Monday,  June  15,  1  sighted  another  vessel  to  westward 
which  I  pursued  until  I  discovered  her  to  be  a  mail  steamer.  1  then  again 
set  a  new  course  toward  Topolobampo. 

4.  About  7.J0  a.  m.,  I  sighted  a  vessel  to  westward  which  I  finally  made 
out  to  be  the  Tampico,  Her  position  then  was  Lat.  25 '  14'  North,  Lon^. 
109''  07'  West.  The  events  cited  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  are  given  in 
order  to  explain  how  I  came  to  discover  the  Tampico  so  far  to  westward  of 
my  original  course. 

e  The  Tampico  seemed  to  be  under  way,  so  1  stopped  to  southeastward 
{2  miles)  waiting  for  her  to  pass.  As  she  did  not  make  any  headway,  I 
steamed  toward  her  so  as  to  clear  her  about  one  mile  to  eastward.  When 
almost  abreast  of  her,  she  lowered  a  boat  which  headed  toward  Preble,  so 

1  hovc-to- 

^  The  executive  officer  of  the  Tampico  came  aboard  and  from  him  1 
received  the   f oUovt-ing  information : 

•'  Tof^P**-'^  ^^^  ^^"  ^""^  ^^  Topolobampo  by  Guerrero,  and,  after 
lying  under  water  about  two  months,  was  raised  and  made  ready  for 
sea.  On  Sunday,  June  14,  1914,  the  Tampico  left  Topolobampo  under 
one  boiler  and  proceeded  to  sea  en  route  to  Altata,  Mexico.  There  she 
^^p^^ed  to  rctube  her  boilers  and  prepare  to  give  battle  to  Guerrero. 
After  proceeding  to  sea  about  30  miles,  her  one  remaining  boiler  was 
burned  out  and  she  was  now  temporarily  helpless.  Repairs  would 
be  made  and  she  would  proceed  to  Altata  by  sunset.  Her  complement 
consisted  of  56  nien  and  the  following  officers : 

Captain   Hilain  Rodriguez  Malpica  (erstwhile  executive  of  Tampico 

while  still  under  Federal  control). 
Executive  oflficer  Augustin  \'.  Rebatet  (erstwhile  paymaster). 
Chief    Engineer  David  Johnson    (erstwhile  chief  engineer),  is  real 
Mexican  despite  his  name. 
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Machinists : 
Ramon  Estrada. 
Filiberto  Vela. 
Porfirio  Gonzales. 
Floreus  Araryo." 
7.  After  Rcbatct  returned  to  his  ship  I  withdrew  to  a  position  about  two 
miles  to  northwestward  and  hove-to. 
8*  The  Perry  joined  Preble  at  i  p.  m. 

9.  About  3  p,  m,,  same  day,  the  chief  engineer  (Johnson)  and  the  fii 
assistant  engineer  (Estrada)  came  aboard.     They  gave  mc  the  following 
information : 

"The  repairs  to  the  boilers  could  not  be  made.  The  Tampko  was 
helpless  in  regard  to  her  boilers ;  therefore,  she  would  have  to  drift 
ashore.  They  requested  me  to  tow  tliem  to  Altata,  and  when  I  refused 
they  begged  me  to  wire  the  com m an der^in -chief  and  request  a  tow, 
which  request  was  complied  with.    They  invited  me  to  visit  their  ship/* 

10.  About  5,30  p.  m.,  I  went  aboard  Tampico.  Their  commanding  ofliccr 
excused  himself  for  not  calling  on  me  because  of  a  wound  in  his  left  foot 
(where  he  had  accidentally  shot  himself  while  cleaning  his  revolver)  and 
therefore  could  not  walk.  In  reply  to  his  numerous  inquiries  I  explained 
to  him  my  mission,  assured  him  that  my  radios  would  be  sent  in  cipher. 
emphasized  the  fact  that  I  was  a  neutral  and  could  not  therefore  assist  him 
in  any  way  as  long  as  his  vessel  remained  afloat,  and  that  I  would  notify  the 
comniaiider-iii-chiel  of  his  helpless  plight  and  could  do  nothing  without 
commander-in-chiefs  sanction, 

11.  The  commanding  officer  then  presented  his  officers  and  requested  roe 
to  inspect  his  ship  for  my  own  information,  which  I  did  and  found  the 
following  conditions  to  exist : 

(a)  The  ship,  as  a  whole,  was  a  mass  of  wreckagei  was  dirty,  filthy  and 

unsanitary,  and  the  poorest  excuse  for  a  man-of-war  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined. 

(b)  The  captain's  cabin  was  littered  with  cases  of  stores,  provisions  and 

small-arm  ammunition. 

(c)  The  officers*  quarters  were  in  the  same  condition. 

(d)  The  main-deck  was  strewn  with  every  imaginable  variety  of  splinter? 

producing  litter.    Three  live  cows  were  roaming  the  decks  scatter- 
ing fodder,  etc,  all  over  the  ship, 
(c)  The   four  6-pounder   seroi-automatic  guns   which    were   ori^n; 
mounted  on  main-deck  were  now  missing. 

(f)  The  boats  on  the  skid-beams  were  unseaworthy, 

(g)  An  aerial  was  in  position,  but  the  radio  house  (a  woodeti  shack 

wounted  on  skid-beams)  contained  no  instruments. 
(h)  On  the  port  side  of  the  bridge  was  mounted  a  madiine  gun. 
30  boxes  of  loaded  belts  were  scattered  about  on  the  bridge, 
(i)  Inside  the  forecastle,  where  the  crew  was  temporarily  housed, 

two  6-pounder  scmi-aulomatic  guns,  apparently  in  condition  to  fire. 
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(j  )  On  the  forccastlc-dcck,  and  on  the  poop-deck  were  mounted  the  twa 
4-inch  rifles.    They  were  said  to  be  very  unreliable*    My  examina- 
tion showed  them  to  be  badly  eroded,  sights  antiquated,  breech 
plugs  loose  on  their  hinges,  much  lost  motion  in  both  sight  and 
training  mechanisms,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  more  dangerous  to  their 
own  crew  than  the  enemy.     Many  boxes  of  ammunition   (both 
6-pounder  and  4-inch)  were  scattered  all  about  the  decks,    I  noted 
that  blind  shell,  armor-pierdng  shell,  and  shrapnel  were  promis- 
cuously   mixed,    shrapnel    predominating.      Was    informed    that 
Tampico  had  about  100  rounds  o£  4-inch  for  both  gtms  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  6-poundcr  ammunition, 
(k)  Below  decks  I  saw  the  plugged  up  shot-holes.    They  seemed  to  have 
been  plugged  with  canvas,  redlcad  and  wooden  plugs— sorry  make- 
shifts.   However,  I  was  told  that  she  was  water-tight  and  all  bilges 
were  dry. 
(I)  The  main  engines  were  badly  rusted,  but  cotild  be  used  at  slow  speed. 
The  generator  was  entirely  out  of  commission,  so  they  had  no 
lights  except  kerosene  lanterns.    The  ice-machine  and  many  pumps 
were  out  of  commission.    The  evaporator  was  said  to  be  in  fair 
condition.    As  there  was  no  steam  on  the  ship,  I  did  not  see  any  of 
this  raachincr>''  working. 
(m)  Both  boilers  were  dead,  boiler  fronts  taken  down  and  hand-hole 
plates  taken  off.    She  had  two  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers.    Salt 
crystals  were  hanging  from  the  tubes,  steam  and  fresh-water  piping 
and  water  glasses.    I  was  told  that  many  of  the  tubes  were  leaking 
(abotit  soo)  and  that  they  were  being  plugged  with  wooden  plugs. 
Table  legs  were  broken  up  for  some  of  these  plugs, 
(n)  The  crew  were  a  hard-looking  lot  of  Mexicans ;  quite  a  few  of  them 
were  wounded  and  badly  scarred.    Some  of  them  wore  hardly  any 
clothes.    The  captain  told  me  that  he  had  but  38  men  in  his  crew 
including  15  firemen,  six  seamen,  and  that  the  rest  were  sotdados. 
He  explained  that  he  had  no  artificers  and  that  the  burned-out 
boiler  was  due  to  the  carelessness  and  inexperience  of  the  15 
shovelers.     Had  he  had  a  few  water-tenders  and  machinists  he 
would  have  been  able  to  reach  Altata  and  be  properly  repaired. 
12.  Before  leaving  the  ship,  the  captain  said  he  intended  to  drift  until  he 
reached  the  shoal  and  then  anchor,  and  that  if  the  Guerrero  hove  in  sight 
he  would  engage  her  even  though  at  anchor,  if  he  could  reach  her  with  his 
guns. 

J3^  During  the  night  of  June  15,  and  morning  of  June  16,  the  three  vessels 
drifted  to  the  northwest  until  the  shoal  was  reached,  when  the  Tampico 
dropped  both  her  anchors.  Position,  Lat.  25*  28'  30"  North,  Long.  109*  18' 
West 

14  At  daylight,  Tuesday,  June  16,  I  discovered  two  vessels  to  the  north- 
ward bearing  down  on  us  very  rapidly.  These  proved  to  be  the  Guerrero 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Orleans,  On  sighting  us,  the  Guimro  stopped  and 
prepared  for  battle. 
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15.  The  Guerrero  then  advanced  in  a  southwesterly  direction  until 
7.47  a.  m.  (Mazatlan  time)  when  the  Tampico  opened  fire  with  her  after 
4-inch  gun.    Range  estimated  at  8000  yards. 

16.  At  the  time  of  opening  fire,  the  vessels  were  situated  as  follows : 
Tampico  anchored  in  22  fathoms  in  position  Lat.  25*  28'  30"  North, 

Long.  109''  18'  West. 

Perry  about  two  miles  to  southeast  of  Tampico. 

Preble  under  way,  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Tampico. 

Guerrero  about  four  miles  to  northwest  of  Tampico,  heading  south- 
westerly. 

New  Orleans  about  two  miles  to  northwest  of  Guerrero. 

17.  During  the  engagement,  the  Guerrero  steamed  alternately  northeast 
and  southwest  (approximately),  invariably  turning  to  port  at  each  turn. 
The  New  Orleans  steamed  around  to  westward  of  Guerrero,  and  assumed 
a  position  two  or  three  miles  southwest  of  Tampico.  Perry  stood  to  south- 
west. Preble  steamed  parallel  courses  to  Guerrero,  keeping  at  right  angles 
to  line  of  fire  midway  between  the  two  ships,  and  about  two  miles  clear  of 
the  line  of  fire.  1  made  a  series  of  rough  notes  during  engagement, 
appended,  inclosure  (A). 

18.  Tampico  fired  first  gun  at  747  a.  m.,  last  gun  at  9.45  a.  m.  Guerrero 
fired  first  gun  at  748  a.  m.,  last  gun  about  9.50  a.  m.  Guerrero  fired  263 
rounds  in  two  hours  and  two  minutes  and  made  four  hits,  two  of  which  did 
no  material  damage.  Tampico  fired  75  rounds  in  one  hour  and  58  minutes 
and  made  two  hits,  neither  of  which  did  any  material  damage. 

19.  When  both  vessels  ceased  firing,  I  headed  full  speed  for  Tampico 
and  saw  three  live  men  on  her  forecastle  waving  white  rags.  These  men 
refused  to  jump  overboard  and  swim  to  Preble.  The  after  end  of  Tampico 
was  burning  very  fiercely,  and  shell  and  small-arm  ammunition  were  explod- 
ing very  rapidly.  Several  4-inch  shells  were  seen  flying  in  all  directions. 
Preble  approached  within  50  yards  of  Tampico's  bow  in  order  to  rescue 
any  drowning  men.  Finally  forced  to  back  away  because  of  exploding 
ammunition.  The  New  Orleans  later  lowered  two  boats  and  picked  up 
seven  men  around  Tampico's  bow.  Preble  remained  in  vicinity  until  about 
11.30  a.  m.,  then  anchored  about  800  yards  to  southwest  of  Tampico. 

20.  At  I  p.  m.  Captain  Irwin  of  the  New  Orleans  called  on  commanding 
officer  of  Guerrero  and  I  accompanied  him  aboard.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  herein  was  received  from  commanding  and  executive  oflficers 
of  the  Guerrero. 

21.  Guns. — Guerrero  used  her  six  4-inch  guns  throughout,  firing  prac- 
tically nothing  but  shrapnel.  The  Tampico  used  her  two  4-inch  guns,  and 
her  starboard  6-pounder,  firing  shrapnel,  armor-piercing  and  cannon  shell 
indiscriminately. 

22.  Boats. — The  Tampico  secured  all  her  boats  to  her  port  boom — 
unengaged  side.    The  Guerrero  kept  all  her  boats  stowed  on  deck. 

23.  Hits. — The  four  hits  and  damage  inflicted  on  Tampico  are  described 
elsewhere  in  this  repdrt.  The  Guerrero  was  hit  twice,  one  shell  cut  a  half- 
moon  in  her  cut-water  and  caused  no  further  damage.  One  shell  stnidc 
her  port  bow,  about  15  feet  above  water,  passed  entirely  through  the  ship, 
piercing  several  light  bulkheads,  but  did  not  explode. 
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24.  Killed  and  Injured. — The  Guerrero* s  crew  escaped  without  a  scratch. 
The  Tampico  is  said  to  have  10  dead  and  10  injured,  with  the  remainder 
prisoners — seven  of  which  are  on  New  Orleans.  The  commanding  officer 
(Malpica)  committed  suicide  (fired  revolver  through  his  mouth)  while  in 
his  boat  alongside  of  Guerrero,  as  the  prisoners  were  being  taken  aboard. 
The  first  assistant  engineer  (Estrada)  was  killed  in  action.  The  chief 
engineer  (Johnson)  escaped  injury  entirely  and  is  now  on  board  Guerrero. 
The  executive  (Rebatet)  was  picked  up  by  the  Guerrero  while  floating 
away  on  a  plank.  The  executive  of  Guerrero  said  something  about  an 
injury  to  Rebatefs  left  leg,  but  I  could  not  understand  his  description 
of  the  injury.  Of  the  fate  of  the  machinists  nothing  could  be  learned. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Guerrero  intimated  that  the  prisoners 
would  be  kindly  treated  and  eventually  traded.  Of  the  fate  of  the  cap- 
tured officers  nothing  was  said,  but  T  do  not  think  they  will  be  summarily 
executed. 

25.  Method  of  Firing. — The  gun  crews  of  Tampico  were  seen  to  load  the 
guns,  then  lie  down,  while  some  one  pulled  the  lanyard.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  guns  were  sighted  and  kept  on  the  target  while  firing.  The  same 
procedure  was  noted  on  board  the  Guerrero  by  one  of  the  officers  aboard 
this  ship.  The  wild  shooting  can  therefore  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
firing  of  the  Tampico  was  generally  better  than  that  of  the  Guerrero. 

26.  During  the  engagement  the  Tampico  burned  waste,  etc.,  in  their 
furnaces  in  order  to  deceive  the  Guerrero.  This  ruse  evidently  succeeded 
in  part  because  the  Guerrero  overlooked  the  fact  that  she  could  have 
•steamed  back  and  forth  across  the  Tampico's  stern,  thus  cutting  the 
Tampico* s  fire  to  the  one  4-inch  gun  mounted  on  her  stern.  At  no  time 
during  all  the  firing  could  the  range  have  been  much  less  than  4000  yards, 
while  the  mean  range  was  close  to  6000  yards. 

27.  At  2.30  p.  m.  the  Preble  Rot  under  way  and  proceeded  to  La  Paz.  the 
Perry  was  directed  to  return  to  Mazatlan  and  the  Nczv  Orleans  was  niakini; 
ready  to  follow  the  Guerrero  to  Mazatlan. 

(Signed)     J.  H.  Klki.n.  Jr. 


INCLOSURK  (A) 

R»)rf,H     \<»TKS     MaDK    DURINC    AND    LvMKDIATKI.V    AfTKR    THE     KN(.\(.KMKNT 

Between  "Tampico"  and  "Gierrero''  off  Topolobampo. 
Mexico,  ox  Tuksuav.  June  16,  1914 

7.47  a.  m.  Tampico   opened   fire — after   4-inch    gun — shell    fell    400   yards 

short. 

7.48  "      Guerrero  opened  fire — 1000  yards  over. 

7^i  "  Guerrero  fired  two  guns — one  short  and  one  over. 

7.49  "  Guerrero  fired  one  gun — 1000  yards  over. 

7.50  "  Engagement  general ;  estimated  range  6000  yards. 

7.51  '*  Guerrero  changed  course  to  starboard. 

S.fX)     "      Shell  from  both  falling  from  1000  yards  short  to  1000  yards  over. 
Very  poor  firing,  probably  no  attempt  at  spotting. 
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8.03  a,  m,  Guerrero  stopped,  presenting  starboard  side  to  Tampico;  csti* 

mated  range  6000  yards. 
8.11    '*     Marksmanship  of  both  sides  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 

Some  shells  (Tampico)  falling  half  way  to  Guerrero,    Prob- 

ably  due  to  defective^  w^et  ammunition. 

8.13  "     Both  vessels  ceased  firing.    Reason  for  silence  unknown. 

8.16  **     Tampico  opens  fire  again. 

8.30    "     Guerrero  came  about  firing  rapidly,  presents  port  broadside,  all 

shells  falling  short  (for  her). 
8^2    "     Guerrero  easing  toward  Tampico, 
8.24    "     Apparently  first  hit.    Tampico  struck  at  level  main-deck  forward 

of  mainmast 

8.34  "     One  of  Tampico' s  boats  adrift. 

8.35  **      Range  estimated  4000  yards, 

R..17    **     Guerrero  changes  course  to  port,  presenting  starboard  broadside, 
8.40    '*     Guerrero  again  heads  for  Tampico. 

8.48    "     Tampico  struck,  shell  carries  away  gaff  on  mainmast.    Tampico*s 

colors  shot  away. 
8.50    *'     Guerrero  heading  away  from  Tampico,    Guerrero  firing  at  the 

rate  of  about  two  guns  per  minute.    Tampico  firing  at  rate  of 

about  one  gun  every^  two  miiuites. 
8.5a    '*     Guerrero  came  about,  presents  port  side;  range  estimated  5000 

yards. 
9.02    "     Two  more  boats  of  Tampico  adrift. 
9.07    "     Guerrero  heading  for  Tampico,  firing  heavy  salvos.    One  salvo 

(3  guns)   spotted  500  yards  over,   1000  yards  over  and 

yards  over.    Firing  erratic    Battle  becoming  joke. 

9.14  **     Guerrero  still  heading  for  Tampico,  but  very  slowly. 

9.17  **     Guerrero  turns  to  port- 

9.18  '*     Sharpnel  bursts  short  of  Tampico.     Damage  inflicted  between 

smokepipe  and  bridge  along  main-deck. 
9. JO    "     Flames  and  smoke  appear  on  Tampico* s  quarterdeck. 
942    **     Power  launch  and  pul ting-boat  on   Tampico* s  starboard  side — 

evidently  preparing  to  abandon  ship. 
9.45    "     Fire  breaks  out  on  Tampico's  quarterdeck.     Smoke  envelopes 

after  gun.    Rebels  continue  firing  this  gun  and  waving  flag. 
9.50    "     Tampico*^  crew  abandon  Jier.  having  set  her  afire.     Guerreref 

heading  full  speed  for  Tampico  and  ceasing  fire, 
9*55    "      Tampico's  crew  in  boats  heading  for  beach.    Guerrero  in  pursuit 
10,15    **     Preble  close  aboard  Tampico,  three  live  men  on  forecastle  wav- 
ing white  rags.     New  Orleans  lowering  boats  and  rescuing 
men  who  jumped  overboard. 
1045    **     Guerrero  picks  up  Tampico's  boats  and  captures  crew,    All  ships 

half-mast  colors. 
laso    "     Guerrero  sends  boats  to  land  men  on  Tampico. 
iivoo    **     Guerrero's  boats  pick  up  last  survivor  (discovered  later  that  it 
was  Rebatet,  the  executive). 
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1 1. 10  a.m.  Main  deck  Tampico  caves  in.    Seething  caldron  in  after  part  of 
ship. 
Following  damage  noted  on  Tampico: 

(a)  Starboard  side  forward  bridge  wrecked.    Two  corpses  on 

port  side  under  bridge. 

(b)  Main-deck  covered  with  wreckage  and  splintered  gear. 

(c)  Shrouds  of  mainmast  hanging  over  stern. 

(d)  Foretopmast  pierced,  but  topmast  still  standing. 

(e)  Gaff  and  colors  shot  away. 

(f )  Part  of  aerial  carried  away. 

1 1. 15    "     Tampico  listing  to  starboard,  sinking  gradually. 

11.35    "     Water  lip  to  main-deck. 

ii.57i  "  Water  flows  in  after  part  (burned  out),  ship  reels  to  starboard, 
suddenly  stern  sank,  bow  inclined  45**,  decks  bursting  from  air- 
pressure,  bow  nearly  vertical;  suddenly  all  glides  under,  air 
bubbles,  no  suction,  little  floating  wreckage.  Tampico  is  no 
more. 


[COFTRICirrCD] 
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DISTANTIAGRAPH 
By  W.  D.  Farkis 


The  instrument  represented  by  the  accoinpan\ing  drawing  is 
designed  to  determine  the  actual  distance  a  ship  must  pass  off  a 
light  or  point.  The  elements  in  the  determination  of  said  distance 
are  two  bearings  and  the  distance  run  between  them. 

The  angle  made  by  each  bearing  with  the  course  and  the  dis- 
tance run  between  them  are  determined  first.  The  operator  then 
sets  the  first  angle  on  blade  5,  and  the  second  angle  on  blade  8.* 

The  next  step  is  to  set  the  small  arc  on  the  square  the  same  as 
blade  8.  Now,  slide  15,  carr)'ing  blades  12  and  13,  is  moved  out 
along  blade  8  until  the  distance  run  on  scale  1 2  coincides  with  the 
inner  edge  6  of  blade  5.  The  distance  the  ship  will  pass  off  the 
light  or  point  in  question  will  be  registered  on  blade  13  in  coinci- 
dence with  edge  11  of  blade  10. 

The  instrument  is  a  mechanical  device  for  Table  sB  in  Bow- 
iJitch's  Tables.    It  does  away  with  the  necessity  to  wait  and  watch 
for  certain  point  bearings  on  the  part  of  the  Officer  of  the  Deck, 
whose  attention  need  not  be  distracted  from  his  other  duties.     It 
makes  unnecessary'  going  below  deck  to  secure  point  bearings  dur- 
ing' unfavorable  weather.    The  only  light  necessary  for  its  u:>e  at 
ni^ht  is  the  binnacle  light.    The  other  factors  in  its  favor  are  :  ( i ; 
Its   simplicity  of  construction   (being  made  of  metal,  it  will  be 
waterproof)  ;  (2)  the  simplicity  of  its  operation,  already  described. 
There  are  additional  uses  for  this  instrument.     It  will  deter- 
mine:   ( I.)  The  approximate  distance  a  ship  will  pass  off  a  light- 
house ;  (2)  the  initial  range  and  deflection  for  gun-firing.    For  the 
determination  of  the  approximate  distance,  a  bearing  is  taken  and 
the  number  of  degrees  off  the  bow  is  set  on  blade  5.    Now,  blade  8 
and  arc  17  are  set  at  90  degrees:  slide   15  is  run  out  until  the 
visibility'  of  the  light  from  the  bridge  in  miles  on  the  scale  on 
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blade  5  coincides  with  the  inner  edge  of  blade  12.  Blade  13  will 
then  register  the  distance  in  question,  if  the  course  is  maintained. 

The  calculation  for  finding  the  initial  range  and  deflection  for 
gun-firing  involves  three  steps:  (i)  Gun  correction,  (2)  wind 
correction,  (3)  target  correction.  It  replaces  the  well-known  rule 
of  thumb.  In  the  case  of  gun  correction  we  must  remember  to  use 
three-quarters  of  the  ship's  speed  on  the  scale.  Set  blade  8  and 
arc  17  at  90  degrees ;  blade  5  is  set  at  the  ntunber  of  degrees  off  the 
bow  or  stem  the  target  bore;  use  the  scale  on  blade  5  for  the 
ship's  speed,  bringing  blade  12  into  coincidence  with  the  speed 
indication.  Then,  blade  13  will  give  knots  of  deflection  and 
blade  12  yards  of  range  correction. 

The  same  process  is  applied  for  wind  correction.  Now  we  use 
one-half  of  the  Beaufort  Scale  of  Wind  on  blade  5.  The  angle 
direction  of  the  wind  is  set  on  blade  5.  Blade  13  will  indicate 
deflection  in  knots  and  blade  12  yards  of  range.  For  target  cor- 
rection use  the  speed  of  the  target  in  knots  on  blade  5  and  set  the 
angle  of  its  course  with  the  line  of  fire  on  arc  9  with  blade  5.  Now 
bring  blade  12  into  coincidence  with  the  speed  of  the  target  on 
blade  5 ;  blade  13  will  read  the  knots  of  deflection  and  blade  12 
the  yards  of  range. 


[GorrmieBTED] 
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INSTRUCTION  OF  PETTY  OFFICERS 
By  Lieutenant  D.  E.  Cummings,  U.  S.  Navy 


FOREWORD 
This  paper  is  submitted,  not  as  a  model,  but  rather  as  a  sup- 
.eestion  as  to  what  points  need  explanation.  The  pfeneral  outline 
covered  by  this  paper  has  been  followed  when  appointments  have 
been  issued  to  pett>'  officers ;  the  general  idea  being:  to  question  the 
candidate  to  find  out  how  completely  he  has  the  idea,  and  then  to 
fill  in  the  **  holidays."  The  languap^e  used  should  be  such  as  will 
he  likely  to  impress  the  particular  candidate,  as  should  the  example 
chosen.  The  more  homely  and  everyday  the  examples  chosen  the 
more  impressive  they  seem  to  be.  A  talk  of  this  character,  far 
from  antagonizing  a  candidate,  seems  to  be  very  well  received,  and 
a  number  have  shown  that  they  jj^ot  the  idea  and  profited  by  it. 
That  beinj^:  the  case,  there  must  be  some  value  in  it,  and  it  is 
oflfered  for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  rating  petty  officers  it  is  only  fair  to  them  and  to  the  ship  and 
service  that  they  be  given  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what  their 
new  office  carries  with  it  in  the  way  of  opportunity  and  of  respon- 
sibility. This  has  been  recognized  in  the  Xavy  Regulations,  which 
require  that  Article  3401  and  the  appointment  be  read  by  the  can- 
didate, and  that  the  commanding  officer  deliver  the  appointment 
and  sicrn  as  a  witness,  thus  adding  dij:2:nity  and  importance  to  thr 
ru^casion  and  separating  it  in  some  degree  from  the  single  idea  of 
an  advance  in  pay. 

When  an  appointment  is  issued  to  a  petty  officer  he  signs  a 
statement  thereon  that  he  has  read  and  understands  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  appointment  and  by  Article  3401,  U.  S. 
Xavy  Regulations,  191 3.  A  little  questioning,  however,  will 
usually  show  that  the  candidate's  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  that  article,  while  perhaps  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes,  usually  falls 
far  short  of  a  complete  understanding — and  why  shouldn't  it? 
<~ieneral  Order  No.  63  provides  for  a  definite  technical  and  pro- 
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fessional  examination,  but  stops  short  of  a  full  demonstration  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  petty  oMcer  as  distinguished  from  a  raied 
fnan.  The  **  Bluejacket's  Manual/*  1915,  contains  a  very  valuable' 
"  little  talk  "  to  recruits  on  the  subject  of  discipline  and  duty,  but 
emphasires  obedience »  punishments  and  a  clear  record  chiefly. 
These  phases  of  the  question  are  of  paramount  interest  to  a  recruit* 
A  petty  officer  should  be  well  indoctrinated  in  them  and  ready  for 
a  further  development  of  his  ideas  of  duty  and  discipline,  a  devel- 
opment along  constructive  h'nes,  since  he  is  now  to  assume  definite 
responsibility  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  service.  Right  here  is  where  a  few  minutes' 
questioning  by  the  division  officer,  the  executive  officer,  or  the  com- 
manding officer  to  detennine  how  complete  his  understanding  is, 
supplemented  by  such  explanation  as  the  answers  show  to  be  neces- 
sary, may  prove  of  very  great  value  to  the  candidate  in  enabling 
him  more  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  office.  Such  an 
explanation  would  vary  with  the  personality  of  the  officer  and  of 
the  candidate,  and  with  the  grasp  of  the  subject  indicated  by  the 
candidate's  answers.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  it  is 
the  idea  itself  and  not  the  technical  definition  that  is  important. 

The  candidate  may  be  required  to  read  aloud,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  Article  3401,  explaining  each  paragraph  in  his  own 
way  as  he  goes  along.    Paragraph  i  reads  as  follows :  i 

Petty  officers  shall  show  in  themsdvcs  a  good  example  of  subordination, 
courage,  zeal,  sobriety,  neatness,  and  attention  to  duty. 

Now,  the  principal  idea  of  this  paragraph  is  that  a  petty  officer 
is  an  example  to  men  of  lower  ratings.  Every  candidate  knows 
that  when  he  came  into  the  service  he  got  his  ideas  of  how  to  gel 
along  by  watching  the  people  who  had  got  along  before  him — 
the  petty  officers ;  and  his  own  seagoing  habits,  whether  good  or 
bad,  have  been  very  largely  the  outgrowth  of  his  contact  with  thcin. 
Obviously,  then,  it  is  important  for  him  to  think  very  scriouslv, 
now  that  he  is  himself  to  become  a  petty  officer,  of  how  he  should 
conduct  himself  so  that  to-day's  recruits  may  by  his  example  be 
encouraged  to  become  good  service  men. 

This  first  paragraph  goes  on  to  state  quite  definitely  along  what 
lines  that  good  example  should  be  shown:  First,  subordination, 
which  is  a  ready  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  such  orders  as  may  be  received  from  proper  authorit}* ; 
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second,  courage ;  third,  zeal ;  fourth,  sobriety ;  fifth,  neatness ;  and 
sixth,  attention  to  duty. 

Paragraph  2  reads  as  follows : 

They  shall  aid  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  in  maintaining  good  order, 
discipline,  and  all  that  concerns  the  efficiency  of  the  command. 

The  outstanding  idea  of  this  paragraph  is  that  the  petty  officer 
has  got  out  of  the  class  of  those  who  always  wait  to  be  told ;  he 
keeps  an  eye  out  on  his  own  account  for  the  things  that  should  be 
done,  and  it  becomes  his  duty  to  keep  things  moving.  His  aim 
should  be  that  when  a  job  is  given  him  to  do,  or  when  a  job 
naturally  falls  to  him,  his  superior  officers  and  petty  officers  need 
not  think  twice  about  that  job  because  they  know  it  will  be  done, 
and  that,  if  any  obstacle  arises  that  seems  insurmountable,  it  will 
be  promptly  reported  to  them  and  not  neglected.  It  is  not  a  crime 
to  ask  for  assistance  or  advice,  but  to  neglect  a  problem  because 
one  does  not  see  the  answer  is  unforgivable  in  a  petty  officer. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  discipline  is  a  very  important  point  to 
make  clear.  Discipline  is  variously  defined :  as  education ;  as  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties  by  instruction  and  exercise;  as  training, 
whether  physical,  mental  or  moral ;  as  training  to  act  in  accordance 
with  established  rules ;  as  accustoming  to  systematic  and  regular 
action;  as  drill;  as  subjection  to  rule;  as  submissiveness  to  order 
and  control;  as  control;  as  a  habit  of  obedience  (Webster).  All 
these  definitions  contain  the  idea  of  co-ordination  by  adherence  to 
established  rules;  of  instruction  and  exercise;  of  training  and 
development ;  and  underlying  them  all  is  the  idea  of  authority. 

Effixriency  is  defined  by  Webster  as  the  "  quality  of  ...  . 
getting  an  effect,"  or,  in  common  parlance,  efficiency  means 
getting  the  answer.  There  are  three  qualities  necessary  to  the 
efficient  performance  of  a  job.  In  some  cases  one  of  these  qualities 
is  the  most  important,  in  some  cases  another ;  but  in  all  cases  all 
three  apply.  The  first  quality  is  that  the  job,  whether  it  be 
rendering  honors,  scrubbing  decks,  or  sinking  an  enemy  ship,  shall 
be  well  and  thoroughly  done — going  through  the  motions  doesn't 
get  much  answer.  The  second  quality  is  timeliness.  For  example 
it  is  far  more  important  that  a  job  be  ready  when  it  is  needed  than 
that  it  be  performed  economically.  But  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quirements that  a  job  must  be  well  done  and  done  in  time  stand 
first  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  importance  of  the  third  quality, 
which  is  that  it  must  be  done  economically — at  the  least  cost  of 
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time,  labor  and  material.  If  you  use  all  hands  on  a  job  that  could 
be  done  by  one  section,  your  next  job  lies  idle  when  it  might  as  well 
be  under  way ;  and  then  where  is  your  efficiency  ?  And,  equally,  if 
you  try  to  do  with  a  section  a  job  that  requires  all  hands,  how  can 
you  expect  to  get  the  answer  ? 

Discipline,  efficiency,  and  team-work  are  very  much  alike.  In 
all,  the  man  must  be  competent  to  do  his  own  job — whether  it  is 
playing  shortstop  or  steering  a  life-boat.  When  the  Red  Sox  have 
the  field  and  the  batter  makes  a  hit,  all  the  rest  of  the  players  do 
not  look  at  the  first  baseman  and  see  whose  field  the  ball  is  headed 
for  and  then  sit  down  on  their  bases  and  watch  them  make  the 
play;  instead  of  that,  every  man  on  the  team  gets  into  position  to 
back  up  those  making  the  play.  The  pitcher  will  perhaps  back  up 
first,  ready  to  take  care  of  an  overthrow ;  shortstop  and  second  get 
ready  to  catch  their  man  at  second  if  necessary ;  each  man  backs 
up  the  man  making  the  play,  so  that  they  go  ahead  confidently, 
knowing  that  the  rest  of  the  team  will  do  their  part,  and  even  if 
everything  doesn't  **  break  "  right,  not  much  will  get  through  them. 
So  in  a  well-disciplined  ship  there  is  a  habit  of  co-operation,  and 
everybody  not  only  does  his  own  job  right,  but  does  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  other  man's  job  easier.  The  fireman 
doesn't  track  coal  dust  on  a  clean  deck,  and  the  deck  hand 
doesn't  sift  loose  dirt  down  the  firerooni  hatch.  And,  too,  thi> 
co-operation  is  both  upward  and  downward — good  discipline- 
means  that  a  petty  officer  not  only  does  his  job  so  fully  and  well 
that  his  superior  officers  don't  have  to  worry  about  it  and  keep 
after  him ;  but  also  that  he  keeps  a  good  eye  to  the  work  of  the  men 
under  him  so  that  they  can  work  to  the  best  advantage — foresees, 
perhaps,  the  need  for  a  fresh  supply  of  sharp  scrapers  and  provides 
them  in  time ;  plans  his  work  so  that  it  can.  all  be  done  in  orderly 
fashion  at  the  proper  time ;  instructs  his  men  how  to  work  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  sets  high  standards  so  that  they  may  learn  to 
know  a  good  job  when  they  see  it. 

Another  phase  of  discipline  is  that  all  hands  should  play  the 
same  game — follow  the  same  rules.  What  is  more  ridiculous 
than  a  boat's  crew  trying  to  win  ^  race  with  all  hands  pulling  a 
diflferent  stroke?  Yet  it  might  happen  that  the  members  of  that 
crew  individually  are  good  oarsmen,  only  trained  under  diflFerent 
methods — one  pulls  with  his  back  and  another  wMth  his  arms,  one 
makes  a  quick  finish  to  his  stroke  and  another  pulls  evenly  through- 
out.   It  is  perfectly  plain  that  they  are  bound  to  interfere  with  one 
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another  and  fail  to  keep  stroke.  '  It  may  well  happen  that  there  arc 
several  strokes  that  are  perfectly  good.  Obviously,  one  has  to  be 
chosen ;  and  any  good  stroke  energetically  followed  is  better  than 
shifting  constantly  from  one  stroke  to  another,  however  excellent 
the  various  strokes  may  be.  Until  the  crew  all  work  together  to 
accept  one  stroke — not  all  of  them  will  consider  it  the  best,  per- 
haps— and  train  until  they  can  follow  it,  they  have  neither  dis- 
cipline nor  efficiency  nor  team-work.  So  that  discipline  involves  a 
recognition  of  whose  business  it  is  to  decide  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  his  decision. 

Team-work,  co-operation,  doing  your  own  job  well,  making  the 
other  fellow's  job  easier,  playing  the  same  game,  according  to  the 
rules,  acceptance  of  authority — these  are  the  materials  of  which 
discipline  is  made ;  and  the  Regulations  and  Orders  are  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

Paragraph  3  reads  thus : 

They  are  always  on  duty,  even  while  on  liberty,  as  far  as  breaches  of 
discipline  are  concerned,  and  they  shall  endeavor  to  preserve  order  at  all 
times.  In  case  men  are  disorderly  on  shore,  petty  oflficers  must  arrest  them 
and  return  them  to  their  ships. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  to  keep  men  out  of  trouble,  rather  than 
to  get  them  into  it,  and  therefore  to  prevent  disorder  rather  than  to 
quell  it  after  it  happens ;  and  this  is  often  done  by  the  patrol  when 
they  send  men  who  are  beginning  to  show  too  much  exhilaration 
off  to  their  ships  before  they  get  into  trouble. 

The  more  petty  oflficers  there  are  who  perform  their  duty  in  this 
respect  the  less  disorder  and  consequent  trouble  there  will  be  for 
men  ashore,  and  the  better  will  be  the  reputation  of  the  naval 
uniform — which  is  made  chiefly  by  those  men  whose  actions  arc 
most  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  Remember  that  the  disorderly 
man  on  shore  wears  the  naval  uniform  just  as  does  the  oflficcr  of 
the  deck,  just  as  does  the  captain,  just  as  does  the  admiral,  and  just 
as  do  you,  the  petty  oflficer  about  to  receive  your  appointment. 
In  refjuiring  order  on  the  part  of  men  ashore,  then,  you  are  not 
only  carrying  out  your  bounden  duty,  but  you  are  protecting  the 
reputation  of  your  own  uniform  in  the  service.  Do  not  let  irre- 
sponsible men  be  disorderly,  if  not  for  their  sake,  then  for  vour 
own. 

To  sum  up,  you,  as  a  petty  officer,  are  assuming  a  new  responsi- 
bility, and  to  be  an  adequate  example  to  men  of  inferior  rat- 
ings, to  be  subordinate,  attentive,  and  to  promote  good  order,  dis- 
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cipline,  and  all  that  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  command,  you  must 
exert  every  effort  to  realize  and  grow  up  to  your  responsibilities ; 
and  keep  in  mind  that  because  other  men  may  let  down  the  stand- 
ards is  no  reason  for  your  doing  so — the  more  you  hold  up  the 
standards  the  better  for  you  personally,  and  the  more  petty  officers 
there  are  who  do  the  same,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  service. 

General. — In  putting  into  practice  the  above  principles,  one  or 
two  pitfalls  may  be  avoided  if  their  nature  is  understood.  It  will 
often  happen  that  the  prescribed  method  of  doing  things  may  not 
seem  as  good  as  some  other  way  that  you  know  about;  or  some 
restriction  in  regard  to  liberty  or  to  hours  or  methods  of  work  may 
not  strike  you  as  being  just  fair.  There  are  two  ways  to  act  in 
such  a  case.  One  is  to  sulk,  or  to  growl,  or  to  criticize,  to  to 
*'  knock  *' ;  to  go  about  it  in  a  half-hearted  way,  and  to  let  your  dis- 
content be  evident  to  those  under  you.  The  result  of  this  course 
IS  to  make  your  own  job  harder,  because  your  discontent  rapidly 
spreads  to  those  under  you  and  you  will  find  it  doubly  hard  to  get 
work  out  of  them.  It  also  undermines  the  dicipline  of  the  ship  and 
makes  trouble,  not  only  for  yourself  but  also  for  those  men  who 
are  encouraged  by  your  remarks  or  actions  to  do  things  that  will 
get  them  into  trouble.  The  other  way  is  to  assume  that  whoever 
has  given  the  order  has  given  it  in  good  faith,  and  had  good 
grounds  for  it,  some  of  which  you  may  not  know ;  that»  even  if  the 
method  isn't  perfect  it  can  be  made  to  work  if  you  do  your  part ; 
and  to  keep  your  doubts  carefully  hidden  away  in  your  own  mind, 
and  go  ahead  and  carry  out  your  orders.  Sometimes  it  is  per- 
missible to  state  your  doubts  at  a  proper  time  and  place  to  whoever 
gives  the  order ;  but  never  to  the  man  that  is  to  do  the  work — you 
at  once  double  your  own  job.  The  result  of  this  second  way  is  that 
the  job  gels  done  with  less  friction,  your  men  are  more  contents 
your  job  is  lightened,  and  your  reputation  and  efficiency  are  raised 
in  the  eyes  both  of  those  over  you  and  of  those  under  you*  Be  a 
"  booster/'  not  a  *'  knocker." 

It  is  hard  for  a  petty  officer  to  be  unduly  intimate  with  his  sub- 
ordinates and  still  maintain  proper  discipline.  When  you  become 
a  petty  officer  keep  your  eyes  to  the  front — not  to  the  rear.  If  you 
were  not  a  better  man  than  those  under  you  you  wouldn't  be  a  petty 
officer — ^that's  why  you  are  rated*  because  you  are  a  better  maa . 
than  some  others.  You  may  not  have  been  any  better  originally, 
but  now  you  are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  men  under  you,  and 
you  can't  get  it  by  smoking  their  "  butts." 
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THE  CHART  AS  A  MEANS  OF  FINDING  GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL POSITION  BY  OBSERVATIONS  OF  CELESTIAL 
BODIES  IN  AERIAL  AND  MARINE  NAVIGATION 

By   G.   W.   LiTTLEHALES 


The  subject  may  be  introduced  by  quoting  the  article  of  the 
American  Practical  Navigator,  entitled  "  Circles  of  Equal  Alti- 
tude/' in  which  the  accompanying  figure  is  described : 

In  the  figure,  if  EE'E"  represent  the  earth  projected  upon  the  horizon  of  a 
point  A,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that,  at  some  particular  instant  of  time,  a 
celestial  body  is  in  the  zenith  of  that  point,  then  the  true  altitude  of  the  body 


as  observed  at  A  will  be  go**.  In  such  a  case  the  great  circle  EE'E",  which 
forms  the  horizon  of  A,  will  divide  the  earth  into  two  hemispheres,  and 
from  any  point  on  the  surface  of  one  of  these  hemispheres  the  body  will 
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be  visible,  while  over  the  whole  of  the  other  hemisphere  it  will  be  invisible. 
The  great  circle  EE'E",  from  the  fact  of  its  marking  the  limit  of  illumina- 
tion of  the  body,  is  termed  the  circle  of  illumination,  and  from  any  point 
on  its  circumference  the  true  altitude  of  the  center  of  the  body  will  be  zero. 
If,  now,  we  consider  any  small  circle  of  the  sphere,  BB'B",  CCC*,  DD'D", 
whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  of  illumination  and  which 
lies  within  the  hemisphere  throughout  which  the  body  is  visible,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  the  true  altitude  of  the  body  at  any  point  of  the  circumference 
of  one  of  these  circles  is  equal  to  its  true  altitude  at  any  other  point  of  the 
same  circumference ;  thus  the  altitude  of  the  body  at  B  is  equal  to  its  alti- 
tude at  B'  or  B",  and  its  altitude  at  D  is  the  same  as  at  D'  or  D". 

It  therefore  follows  that  at  any  instant  of  time  there  is  a  series  of 
positions  on  the  earth  at  w^hich  a  celestial  body  appears  at  the  same  given 
altitude,  and  these  positions  lie  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  described 
upon  the  earth's  surface  whose  center  is  at  that  position  which  has  the  body 
in  the  zenith,  and  whose  radius  depends  upon  the  zenith  distance,  or — what 
is  the  same  thing — upon  the  altitude.  Such  circles  are  termed  "  circles  of 
equal  altitude."  It  is  important  to  note  that  an  observer  making  an  instan- 
taneous transit  through  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  passed  over  by  any 
rhumb-line  or  loxodromic  curve  drawn  within  the  hemisphere  of  illumina- 
tion, through  the  point  v4,  will  experience  no  astronomical  difference,  with 
reference  to  the  observed  body  in  the  zenith  of  A,  save  an  altitude- 
difference. 

If  the  instantaneous  transit  so  described  could  coincide  through- 
out some  portion  of  its  length  with  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  point  A,  then  the  extent  of  the  transit  throughout 
such  coinciding  portion  would  measure  the  altitude-difference 
betweenithe  limits  of  this  coincidence,  because  the  altitude-differ- 
ence between  any  two  circles  of  equal  altitude  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  radii ;  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  from  the  circum- 
ference of  one  to  that  of  the  other  along  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  point  A.  A  rhumb-line  or  loxodromic  curve 
crosses  all  the  successive  meridians  of  longitude  at  the  same  angle 
of  inclination,  but  a  great  circle  arc  crosses  every  successive 
meridian  at  a  different  angle;  it  is  on  this  account  that  a  rhumb- 
line  cannot  remain  coincident  with  a  great  circle.  This  feature  of 
divergence  between  the  rhumb-line  and  the  great  circle  is  what 
limits  the  length  of  the  intercept  or  altitude-difference  that  can  be 
employed  on  a  Mercator  chart  in  laying  down  a  Sumner  line  from 
an  estimated  or  assumed  geographical  position  in  accordance  with 
the  method,  first  proposed  by  Saint-Hilaire,  in  which  a  comparison 
is  made  between  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  as  actually  observed 
and  that  calculated  from  the  estimated  or  assumed  position  of  the 
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observer ;  for  the  intercept  is  drawn  as  a  straight  line,  which  is  a 
rhumb-line  on  the  Mercator  chart,  while  the  altitude-difference  is 
in  reality  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  is  a  curved  line  on  the 
Mercator  chart  except  when  coinciding  with  a  meridian  or  with 
the  equator.  Hence  it  is  only  within  an  extent  in  which  the 
divergence  between  the  two  is  not  of  consequence  that  the  straight 
line  intercept  on  the  Mercator  chart  may  be  looked  upon  as  repre- 
senting the  true  distance  to  the  Sumner  line  and  the  true  direction 
at  right  angles  to  which  that  line  is  to  be  drawn. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  how  this  limitation  may  be 
removed,  let  us  ascertain  the  amount  of  its  effect  in  turning  the 
Sumner  line  out  of  its  true  direction ;  for  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
the  effect  of  the  divergence  between  the  rhumb-line  and  the  great 
circle  first  manifests  itself  and  gains  its  most  rapid  advance  as  a 
source  of  error  in  fixing  position  at  sea  by  intersecting  Sumner 
lines  plotted  on  the  Mercator  chart.  If  a  table  were  formed  giv- 
ing the  change  in  azimuth  for  an  altitude-difference  of  one  minute 
of  arc,  corresponding  to  successive  values  of  the  altitude  h'  and  the 

azimuth  Z'  in  the  expression      .    =  —  tan  h'  cot  Z',  it  would  appear 

from  this  tabulation  that,  in  some  circumstances,  the  direction  of 
the  Sumner  line  may  be  affected  more  than  a  degree  for  each 
minute  of  arc  in  the  altitude-difference,  and  that,  while  the  eft'ect 
i^  in  general  much  more  moderate,  especially  when  the  observed 
celestial  body  bears  more  than  45''  from  the  meridian  and  has  not 
yet  risen  to  45"*  in  altitude,  yet  in  no  circumstances  could  an 
altitude-difference  of  a  length  of  several  hundred  minutes  of  lati- 
tude be  employed  without  too  greatly  affecting  the  direction  of 
the  Sumner  line. 

As  this  limitation  in  the  length  of  the  intercept  or  altitude- 
difference  that  may  be  employed  arises  through  the  adoption  of  a 
straight  line  to  represent  an  arc  which  is  really  a  curved  line  on  the 
Mercator  chart,  we  are  led  at  once  to  perceive  that,  if  we  construct 
a  chart  upon  a  system  of  projection  having  such  qualities  that 
angles  are  preserved  nearly  true  and  trliat  the  great  circle  is  prac- 
tically a  straight  Hne  and  that  there  is  uniformity  of  scale  within 
the  required  limits  of  tolerance,  then  we  may  employ  intercepts  of 
any  length  requisite  to  lay  down  a  Sumner  line  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  a  chart  from  a  single  position  chosen  within  its 
borders;  and,  if  the  simultaneous  altitudes  and  azimuths  of  the 
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celestial  bodies  should  be  tabylated  as  they  would  appear  at  stated 
intervals  of  lime  in  the  chosen  geographical  position  within  the 
limits  of  the  chart,  an  observer,  in  a  position  as  yet  unknown,  hav- 
ing measured  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body,  could  at  once  lay 
down  his  line  of  position  by  comparing  the  altitude  so  measured 
with  the  tabulated  altitude  of  that  body  and  laying  off  the  differ- 
ence between  the  measured  and  the  tabulated  altitude  as  an  inter- 
cept from  the  chosen  geographical  position  in  the  direction  of  the 
azimuth  of  the  celestial  body,  as  ascertained  from  the  tabulation, 
and  toward  or  away  from  the  bearing  of  the  body  according  as 
the  measured  altitude  was  higher  or  lower  than  the  tabulated 
altitude.  The  extremity  of  the  intercept  thus  laid  off  marks  a  point 
through  which  passes  the  Sumner  line  upon  which  the  observer's . 
position  lies. 

The  polyconic  projection,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  production  of  charts  and  maps  in  America,  possesses  the 
qualities  required  for  this  purpose,  and,  accordingly,  a  chart  of  the 
United  States  constructed  upon  this  projection  has  been  selected 
as  an  illustrative  specimen  to  show  that  geographical  position  is 
found  by  this  method  with  that  degree  of  promptness  in  reaching 
quick  conclusions  which  is  demanded  in  aerial  navigation. 

The  tables*  of  simultaneous  altitudes  and  a2imuths  represent 
these  elements  as  they  would  be  measured  by  an  observer  stationed 
in  the  middle  of  the  chart,  in  latitude  39"  and  longitude  97"*.  at 
intervals  of  4  minutes  of  hour  angle  from  his  meridian,  and  the 
tabulation  embraces,  besides  the  brighter  stars,  the  range  of  the 
declination,  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator,  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  planets,  A  large  compass  diagram  has  been  cen- 
tered at  the  middle  position  in  latitude  39°  and  longitude  97**,  since 
all  the  altitude-differences  are  laid  off  from  there  ;  and  circumfer- 
ences of  equal  distance  from  this  point  have  also  been  supplied*  in 
order  that,  with  a  given  altitude-difference,  the  observer  may  at 
once  proceed  to  find  the  point  through  which  his  line  of  position 
is  to  be  drawn  by  passing  out  by  the  amount  of  the  altitude-differ- 
ence to  the  proper  drawn  or  intermediate  circumference  along  the 

'  In  these  tables,  while  the  azimuth  is  stated  in  degrees  and  tenths  of  a 
deg^rec,  the  altitudes  are  set  down  in  degrees  and  minutes,  since  the  minute 
of  alt^ude  corresponds  closely  wttli  the  geographical  mile.  Future  expen* 
ence  is  relied  upon  to  dictate  whether  the  altitude  should  he  expressed  in 
degrees  and  decimals  of  a  degree  instead  of  degrees  and  miotltes. 
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radial  indicated  by  the  azimuth  ascertained  from  the  bordering 
tabulatioo. 

The  following  example,  whose  solution  is  indicated  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines  AB  and  CD  on  the  chart,  will  afford  a  specific 
ilhistration  of  the  procedure : 

Example. — Being  in  flight  between  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal,  during  the  night  of  Fcbruao'  i,  1917.  at  6*  59"  14*  by  a  watch 
regulated  to  sidereal  time  of  the  meridian  of  the  central  position  of  the 
chart  (97*  or  ^  tST  West  of  Greenwich),  observed  simultaneous  altitudes 
of  a  Taori  (Aldebaran),  bearing  westward,  and  a  Leonis  (Regulus),  bear- 
ing eastward.  By  horizon-free  sextant,  true  altitude  of  a  Tauri,  55*"  35'  and 
of  a  Leonis  35'  13'.    find  the  geographical  position  of  the  observer. 


Solmticn.— 

a  Taurt  (AldelMran) 

km* 

1        a 

Lconit  (Refulus) 

Has 

Local  sidereal  time 

6    59     M 

6    59    14 

Right  ascension 

4    31     12 

10    04    00 

Hour  angle 

2     28     02 

3      4    46 

With  these  honrangles 

entering  the  tabula- 

tion   on    the    chart 
under  the  names  of 

Az. 

.    N.  ii4".5W. 

N.  iio'.i  E, 

these  stars 

Alt    50^    34' 

41**     19 

Measured  altitude 

^3       3.-> 

35"     13' 

Altitude-difference 

S**    01' =  301' 
in  direction 

6*^    06' =  366' 
in  direction 

N.  ii4'.5W.  or 

(180' 

'-f  no*.i)=29o''.i 

S.    65^5W. 

or  N.  69^.9  W. 

The  position-lines  resulting  from  these  observations  have  been 
plotted  on  the  chart  by  passing  out  to  the  distance  circumference 
301  (  =  5** -01')  along  the  radial  N.  114°. 5  W.  and  through  the 
point  thus  arrived  at,  drawing  the  position-line  AB  at  right  angles 
to  the  radial ;  and,  likewise,  by  passing  out  to  the  distance  circum- 
ference 366  (=6** -06')  along  the  radial  X.  69° .9'  \V.,  and 
through  the  point  thus  arrived  at,  drawing  the  position-line  CD  at 
right  angles  to  this  radial.  The  intersection  of  these  position  lines 
fixes  the  geographical  position  approximately  over  the  city  of 
Denver,  in  latitude  39°  45'  N.  and  longitude  105''  W. 

To  amplify  the  illustration,  a  second  example  is  presented  as 
follows : 

Example, — An  observer  in  aerial  flight  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  during  the  morning  of  October  14,  19 17,  measures  the  true  altitude 
of  the  sun's  center  to  be  40*  14'  at  9*  06""  o6'  a.  m,  by  a  watch  regulated  to 
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mean  time  of  the  meridian  97**  or  6^  28"  West  of  Greenwich.  From  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  the  equation  of  time  and  sun's  declination  at  time  of 
observation  are  ascertained  to  be : 

Eq.  T.  =  13"  54'  +  to  m.  t.,  Dec.  8**  sU  S. 

Find  the  Sumner  line  upon  which  the  observer  is  located,  and,  by  noting 
the  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  coast  line,  the  observer's  geographical 
position. 


L.  M.  T.      = 
Eq.  T.         = 
L.  A.  T.       = 
H.  A.           = 

9 

■f 

9 

:  2 

06     06 
1354 
20     00 

40           Dec- 8*    5'.4 

Entering  the  tabulation  on  the 
chart  with  these  values  of  the 
H.  A.  and  Dec. 

Measured  altitude 

.  Az.    132"     .7 

Alt.      30''    04' 
Alt.      42*     16' 

12'     12' =  732'  in 
direction  N.  I32'.7  E- 

Passing  out  to  the  distance  732  along  the  radial  N.  132°, 7  E., 
and  drawing  a  Sumner  line  at  right  angles  to  the  radial,  locates  th< 
aircraft  on  the  coast  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Pensacola. 

Under  self-imposed  restrictions  adopted  in  consideration  of 
circumstances  and  limited  equipment  of  the  aerial  navigator, 
have  arrived  at  the  solution  of  these  observations  for  geographic 
position  without  the  defaults  which  arise  from  treating  the  gre=- 
circle  arc  of  altitude-difference  as  a  rhumb-line,  and  the  exactitu^ 
with  which  the  result  has  been  reached  would,  if  the  scale  of 
chart  had  not  been  reduced,  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requireme 
of  aerial  navigation.  The  availability  of  charts  of  like  design 
also  prove  efficient  in  meeting  the  required  greater  exactitude  — 
marine  navigation,  if,  instead  of  drawing  the  line  of  position  as;- 
straight  line,  the  actual  curve  of  the  "  circle  of  equal  altitudes  " ' 
employed.  This  has  the  curvature  on  the  present  chart  of  ^ 
parallel  of  latitude  representing  a  latitude  equal  to  the  altitude  af^ 
the  celestial  body  observed  to  obtain  the  "  circle  of  equal  altitude." 

In  this  manner  the  actual  curves  for  which  the  straight  lines  AB 
and  CD  were  substituted  have  been  supplied  by  the  side  of  them  in 
order  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  in  the  case  in  point,  between 
the  position  indicated  by  the  intersection  of  AB  and  CD  and  that 
obtained  by  the  intersection  of  the  arcs  of  the  actua}  "  circles  of 
equal  altitude," 
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And  attention  should,  perhaps,  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  por- 
tions of  the  tables  of  simultaneous  altitudes  and  azimuths  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  a  particular  flight  may  be  taken  out  beforehand, 
although  it  has  not  been  found  inconvenient  to  consult  the  tables 
in  actual  flight.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  these 
tables  would,  without  modification^  serve  a  like  purpose  in  relation 
to  a  similar  chart  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  traversed  by  the 
39th  degree  parallel  of  latitude,  either  in  the  northern  or  southern 
hemisphere.* 

^  The  chart  may  be  pasted  on  the  back  of  an  old  chart  with  the  tables 
adjoining  if  desired. 
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3NVENIENT  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  STEAMING 

DATA 

By  Lieutenant  Jules  James,  U.  S.  Navy 


o  provide  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  steaming  data  in  con- 
ient  form  the  curves  below  were  prepared  for  one  of  the  ships. 
h  this  set  of  curves  and  a  report  of  coal  on  board,  the  command- 
officer  will  have,  ready  at  hand,  all  the  data  necessary  to  solve 
steaming  problems  which  arise  from  time  to  time, 
hese  curves  were  all  made  from  data  obtained  from  a  perform- 
t  sheet  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Gunnery  Exercises  and 
ineering  Performances.  This  performance  sheet,  illustrated 
"ig.  I,  was  made  from  actual  steaming  data  recorded  during 
y^ears  1910  to  191 7  and  represents  performance  under  all  sorts 
conditions  of  coal,  boilers,  bottoms,  weather,  etc.  A  similar 
t  is  furnished  to  all  vessels  of  the  navy. 

he  curve  shown  on  this  sheet  ( Fig.  i )  was  drawn  by  the  author 
his  article,  is  the  average  of  the  data  plotted,  and  may  be 
med  to  be  the  probable  performance  of  the  vessel  under  aver- 
conditions. 

Urves  A,  B  and  C  were  plotted  from  data  taken  from  the  curve 
JT.  I )  and  converted  into  the  proper  co-ordinates,  as  shown  by 
mns  I  to  7  in  Table  i  on  page  588. 

Urve  A  represents  this  curve  plotted  as  the  ordinary  type  of 
-consumption  curve ;  that  is,  tons  per  day  vs.  knots  per  hour. 
L  4  7's.  col.  I.) 

Urves  B,  C  and  D  are  the  same  curves  expressed  in  different 
fdinates  merely  to  facilitate  their  uses. 

Urve  ^  is  a  curve  of  miles  per  ton  vs.  knots  per  hour.  (Col.  5 
rol.  I.) 

Urve  C  is  a  curve  of  steaming  radius  vs.  knots  per  hour.  (Col.  6 
-ol.  I.) 

Urve  Z)  is  a  curve  of  R.  P.  M.  vs.  knots  per  hour.     (Col.  8  vs. 
I.)     This  curve  was  plotted  from  the  R.  P.  M.  card  usually 
t  on  the  bridge. 
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It  is  rfcoHiiiRndcd  that  anolher  curve  C,  similar  to  C  and  just 
below  itt  be  plotted  in  case  certain  bunkers  are  lo  be  kept  as  reserve 
bunkers  and  not  ordinarily  used.  (Col.  7  vs,  coL  U  The  addi- 
tional curve  would  be  made  out  for  a  fuel  capacity  equal  to  the 
total  minus  the  re^erv  t-,  In  this  particular  case  the  reserve  is  taken  , 
as  T94  tons. 

TABLE  I 


)oU  pf-r 
hour 

Miles  put 
day 

Col.  iXi4 

Tons  |ur 
hour 
c  u  rvc 
KiB.  , 

Tons  per 
day 

Milet  per 

ton 

C0U2 

Col.  4 

Cruising 

radius 

ti44  ions 

Col.  5xir44 

i  ruisioi 
radius 
ijfSy  Tons 

3 

7^ 

I-5IO 

.16.24 

T.990 

2277 

1891 

4 

g6 

t*5SO 

37.30 

2.580 

2952 

245  » 

5 

120 

T,6oo 

28^ 

3.125 

3575 

2969 

6 

144 

i^^7S 

40.20 

3.582 

4098 

3403 

7 

168 

l/MO 

4^.g6 

3.911 

4474 

3715 

8 

H)2 
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4681 

3888 

9 

216 

2.165 

51.Q6 

4157 

4756 
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10 
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5766 
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»39!54 

IT 
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2735 
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3821 
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43Q3 

J648 
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31^ 
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14 
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.Wi 
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360 

5  120 

122.88 

2.9.10 

3352 

2784 

t6 

3M 

6.140 

^^7  37 

2.606 

2981 

2476 

17 

408 

7630 

183.12 

2.228 

2549 

2117 

18 

432 

9780 

23472 

I.84I 

2106 

1740 

H) 

456 

12.650 

303.60 

1.502 

1719 

1427 

It  is  evident  that  these  curves  are  ecjually  applicable  to  mal- 
nil-biiniing  vessels. 

To  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  sheet,  supfiose  the  ship  had  lo  nia 
a  voyage  of  1650  miles  on  500  tons  of  coaL  This  is  3.3  miles  \ 
ton  that  must  be  made.  A  ruler  laid  across  the  sheet  at  3,3  on  the 
B  scale  cuts  the  B  curve  at  5.3  knots  and  at  13.9  knots  on  the  E 
scale  at  the  bottom »  so  any  speed  between  these  two  can  be  used* 
These  speeds  i^ivc  32  and  84  R.  P.  M.  respectively  on  curve  D, 

Or  let  us  supfiose  the  shij),  with  full  bunkers,  were  to  receive  [ 
orders  to  leave  Norfolk  for  a  voyage  of  2000  miles.  The  com- i 
manding  officer  wishes  to  make  all  speed  possible,  but  not  to  ilraw,'' 
on  his  reserve  coal.  Therefore  he  uses  curve  C*  and  entering  from 
2000  on  the  C  scale  a  horizontal  cuts  the  curve  at  17,5  knots  which 
is  the  maximum  speed  he  can  use.  The  R.  P.  M.  cur\'c  shows  that 
this  speed  is  made  at  107  R.  P.  M 
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Lei  us  suppose  that  outside  he  encounters  a  storm  with  conse- 
quent delay,  and  after  a  day*s  steaming  finds  that,  having^  had  to 
ride  out  the  storm,  he  has  used  150  tons  of  coal  and  still  has  1800 
miles  to  go.  He  now  has  available  800  tons  to  go  1800  miles; 
therefore,  he  mnst  make  2}  miles  per  ton  of  coal  Entering 
from  2\  on  the  B  scale  a  horizontal  cuts  the  B  curve  at  i6.y  knots 
per  hour:  so  he  is  assured  that  if  he  slows  to  16.9  knots  he  will 
make  ])ort  under  present  conditions  and  with  his  reserve  coal 
intact-  Should  he  encounter  another  delay,  he  can  again  go  to  the 
curve  and  find  out  his  new^  highest  speed  to  enable  him  to  reach 
port  with  his  reserve  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  shonld  he  he  set 
along  his  course  he  can  go  to  the  curve  and  in  the  same  manner 
find  out  how  much  he  can  increase  his  speed. 

If  for  any  reason  he  wishes  to  steam  at  slow  S])ecds  he  can  con- 
tinue his  horizontal  over  to  the  other  branch  of  the  curve  and  find 
the  lowest  speed  he  can  maintain  to  reach  port. 

H  he  wishes  to  reach  port  w^ith  the  least  exijenditure  of  coal  he 
simply  has  to  look  at  B  curve  and  see  that  between  9  and  id  knots 
he  can  make  most  miles  per  ton  of  coal  expended.  This  place  on 
the  curve  is  clearly  the  economical  speed. 

Suppose  the  ship  is  under  orders  to  proceed  to  sea  100  miles, 
circle  for  48  hours  at  18  knots  and  return.  He  must  steam  864 
miles  in  circling,  Kntering  from  19  knots  on  the  H  scale  a  vertical 
line  cuts  curve  B  at  1,85  miles  per  ton.  Therefore,  he  will  use 
864 -^  1,85  =  467  tons  in  circling.  Suppose  he  has  550  tons  on  hand. 
He  will  have  83  tons  available  for  the  voyage  out  and  back.  There- 
fore, he  must  make  241  miles  per  ton  going  out  and  returning. 
Entering  from  241  on  the  B  scale  a  horizontal  cuts  the  B  curve 
at  16,5  knots  which  is  the  maximum  sjieed  he  must  maintain  going 
nut  and  returning. 

The  uses  of  the  R,  P,  M.  curve  and  coal-consumption  curve 
proper  are  too  familiar  to  require  demonstration. 

This  curve  sheet  contains  all  the  steaming  data  required  for  the 
Solution  of  all  problems  in  simple  steaming,  and  can  conveniently 
be  put  on  a  single  sheet  of  8"  x  10"  plotting  paper  convenient  for  a 
Uote-book,  or  for  pasting  on  a  board  to  be  kept  in  the  cabin.  It  is 
believed  that  this  method  of  handling  steaming  data  will  be  found 
Very  convenient  and  that  solutions  can  be  made  more  quickly,  and 
With  less  liability  to  error  than  when  using  the  usual  method  of 
deferring  to  tables  of  data  which  have  to  be  interpolated,  and 
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fij^iiring  in  hours  and  consuniiition  per  hour.  Using  the  curve  one 
actually  sees  the  expected  performance  and  gets  better  inforniatinn 
than  when  figuring  to  obtain  a  single  point. 


ADDENDUM 

At  the  suggestion  of  Commander  Kalbfus  of  the  Office  of 
(iunoery  Exercises  and  Engineering  Performances,  the  following 
is  added  to  the  article  as  originally  written : 

Instead  of  drawing  the  single  average  curve,  Hxc  curves  may  be 
drawn  on  the  performance  sheet.  These  are  illustrated  by  the  five 
light  curves  in  Fig.  3.  The  central  one  of  these  curves  {A-j)  is 
drawn  as  the  average  performance.  Two  curves  are  drawn  on 
each  side  of  this  curve,  A- 1  being  the  best  performance,  and  the 
one  used  by  the  Department  as  the  standard,  while  .^-5  is  the  worst 
performance  curve  and  is  aptly  called  the  **  danger  curve/*  The 
other  two  are  draw^n  about  midway  betw^een  the  middle  and  the 
outer  curves.  The  average  curve  is  of  course  drawn  throtigh  the 
centers  of  the  greatest  number  of  spots. 

From  each  one  of  these  five  curves  a  separate  set  of  curves  of 
cruising  radius  and  miles  per  ton  is  drawn,  as  illustrated  for  a 
single  curve  in  the  original  article  ;  and  to  avoid  complication  the 
curves  are  put  on  three  separate  sheets.  Fig.  4  represents  the  five 
curves  of  '*  miles  per  ton  "  corresponding  to  the  ^\it  [)erformancc 
curves.  A- 1,  A- J,  etc.  Fig.  5  represents  the  five  corresponding 
curves  of  **  cruising  radius  "  using  1144  tons  of  coal,  and  Fig.  6 
represents  the  fi\t^  corresponding  curves  of  "  cruising  radius '' 
using  950  tons  of  coaL 

Having  the  five  sets  of  curves  the  commanding  officer,  instead 
of  depending  on  the  average  curves  can  select  the  curves  which 
coincide  wnth  |>resent  conditions  of  stemming,  as  found  by  the 
latest  perforniancc  of  his  vessel. 

The  uses  of  the  curves  are  excictiy  the  same  as  illustrated  in  the 
original  article,  excei>l  that  here  the  commanding  officer  selects  a 
set  of  curves  which  more  closely  agrees  with  his  present  steammg 
capacity  as  influenced  by  bottom,  coal,  draft,  etc.,  or,  on  applying! 
his  data  for  the  first  day's  steaming,  selects  for  use  the  curves  on 
which  these  data  fall,  or  interpolate  between  the  two  sets  of  curves 
between  which  they  fall.  The  five  sets  of  curves  will  of  course 
cover  all  conditions. 
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To  illustrate :  In  the  first  problem,  where  the  vessel  has  to  make 
a  voyage  of  1650  miles  on  500  tons  of  coal  (or  3.3  miles  per  ton  of 
coal),  the  commanding  officer  would  be  justified  in  selecting  the 
curve  of  "  miles  per  ton  "  corresponding  to  the  latest  performance 
of  the  vessel.  Suppose  during  the  last  trip  the  vessel,  steaming  at 
13  knots,  made  4.1  miles  per  ton.  The  commanding  officer,  before 
sailing,  would  enter  the  "  miles  per  ton  "  curve,  Fig.  4,  from  13 
knots  on  the  "  knots  per  hour  "  scale,  a  vertical  from  which  inter- 
sects a  horizontal  from  4.1  on  the  "  miles  per  ton  "  scale  on  curve 
B*2.  Therefore  curve  B-2  would  be  used.  So  entering  from  3.3  on 
the  "  miles  per  ton  "  scale  a  horizontal  cuts  curve  B-3  at  14.6  knots 
and  at  4.2  knots,  between  which  speeds  he  can  make  the  trip  with- 
out using  more  than  500  tons  of  coal. 

Suppose  he  chooses  14  knots  and  after  a  day*s  steaming  finds 
tfiat  he  has  made  3.5  miles  per  ton.  Entering  from  14  on  the 
**  knots  per  hour  "  scale,  a  vertical  intersects  a  horizontal  from 
3-5  on  the  "  miles  per  ton  "  scale  just  below  the  curve  B-3,  so  he 
can  predict  his  future  steaming  performance  as  lying  along  an 
imaginary  curve  just  below  B-2. 

In  the  second  illustration  he  has  a  voyage  of  2000  miles  to  make 
without  drawing  on  his  reserve.  Suppose  that,  as  before,  his  most 
recent  performance  falls  on  curve  B-3.  He  would  in  this  case  use 
curve  C'2  which  corresponds  to  B-3,  C-3,  etc.  l^ntering  from 
2000  on  the  "  cruising  radius  "  scale  a  horizontal  cuts  curve  C'-3  at 
17  knots  which  is  the  maximum  speed  he  may  use.  After  the  first 
day's  steaming  he  can  recalculate,  and  should  his  data  fall  off 
curve  C'2  he  can  use  the  curve  on  which  it  falls  or  interpolate 
between  the  two  curves  between  which  it  falls  The  other  illustra- 
tions, and  various  problems  that  arise,  can  be  handled  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  original  curve  sheet  was  made  for  practical  use  aboard 
ship  and  with  no  idea  of  publication.  It  was  found  to  be  very 
desirable  for  use  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  original 
description  was  accordingly  written.  Commander  Kalbfus  in 
jf  reviewing  the  article  suggested  that  it  be  expanded  along  the  lines 
indicated.  It  is  believed  that  a  use  of  the  curves  in  either  the 
simple  form  of  the  average  performance,  or  as  expanded  into  five 
separate  standards,  will  be  found  very  useful  and  convenient. 


It 
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SECRETARY'S  NOTES 
The  Board  of  Control  announces  the  following' 
Prize  Essays    awards  in  the  Prize  Essay  Contest  1918: 

1918  Prize  Essay  awarded  to  Lieutenant  Holloway 

H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navy.  Subject,  "Letters  on 
Naval  Tactics."  Motto :  "  Indoctrination  makes  effective  coordi- 
nation possible.  Effective  coordination  makes  concentration  pos- 
sible. Effective  concentration,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  the 
offensive,  makes  victory  probable."  Vogelgesang. 

First  Honorable  Mention  awarded  to  Commander  H.  O.  Ritten- 
house,  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired.  Subject,  "  The  Preparedness  of  the 
Future."  Motto :  "  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace, 
his  goods  are  in  peace." 

Second  Honorable  Mention  awarded  to  Rear  Admiral  Bradley 
A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  Navy.  Subject,  "Naval  Strategy."  Motto: 
"  First  estimate  the  situation :  then  decide :  then  act." 

The  Prize  Essay  will  be  published  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Proceedings,  if  returned  in  time  by  the  censor. 

It  is  requested  that  all  members  take  a  more  active 

Articles  for    interest  in  the  writing  and  submitting  of  articles  for 

Publication    publication  in  the  Proceedings  in  order  that  the 

monthly  publication  may  be  continued  and  the  usual 

standard  maintained. 

p.  It  is  requested  that  members  who  have  not  paid  their 

1918  dues  of  $2.50,  do  so  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  copies  of  the  Pro- 
Address  of     ceedings  are  being  returned  by  the  Postal  Authori- 
Members       ties,  all  members  are  urged  to  keep  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  informed  of  the  address  to  zvhich  Pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  sent,  and  thus  insure  their  receipt. 

This  precaution  is  nozv  of  particular  importance  as  notices  of 
changes  of  stations  are  not  nozv  available  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
stitute's staff. 
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Members  and  subscribers  are  urged  to  notify  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  promptly  of  the  non-receipt  of  Proceedings,  in  order 
that  tracers  may  be  started.  The  issue  is  completed  by  the  loth 
of  each  month. 

.  Member-        Since  December,  175  regular  members  have  joined 
ship         the  Institute. 
Deaths : 
Captain  Daniel  Delehanty,  U.  S.  N. 
Captain  R.  K.  Crank,  U.  S.  N. 
Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  S.  F.  Kalk,  U.  S.  X. 
Ensign  E.  D.  Peck,  U.  S.  N. 
Resignations :     One. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  List  of  Book  Pub- 
Book  lications  for  a  complete  catalogue  of  books 
Announcements      revised  and  republished  by  the  Institute. 

The  Landing  Force  Manual.  U.  S.  Navy, 
1 91 7,  is  being  compiled  by  a  board  of  officers  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  shortly  after  the  compilation  has  been  completed, 
probably  April  15,  1918. 

The  Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  has  been  revised  and  is 
ready  for  distribution  under  the  title  "  Robison's  Manual  of  Radio 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony." 

Navigation  and  Compass  Deviations,  by  Lieut.  Commander 
W.  C.  Muir  has  been  revised  and  is  ready  for  distribution. 

The  five  per  cent  additional  discount  allowed  to  pur- 
Discount    chasers  of  books  whose  accounts  during  a  calendar 
on  Books    month  amounted  to  a  hundred  dollars  or  over  has 
been  discontinued. 

The  Institute  P>ook  Department  will  supply  anr 
Book  obtainable  book,  of  any  kind,  at  retail  price,  postager 

Department     prepaid.    The  trouble  saved  the  purchaser  througlm^ 
having  one  source  of  supply  for  all  l)ooks,  shouU'S^ 
be  considered.     The  cost  will  not  be  greater  and  sometimes  les^^ 
than  when  obtained  from  dealers. 
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Comment  and  suggestions  relative  to  the  make- 
Suggestions  up  of  the  Proceedings  are  invited  from  all  mem- 
Invited  bers  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
believed  that  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings to  members  can  be  increased  and  all  members  are  invited 
to  assist  in  this  work.  Should  any  topic,  on  which  you  think  an 
article  could  well  be  written,  occur  to  you.  send  it  to  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  together  with  such  explanation  or  comment  as  may 
appear  desirable  in  order  that  the  intent  of  the  suggestion  may  be 
clearly  understood. 

The  attention  of  authors  of  articles  is  called  to 
Reprints  of    the  fact  that  the  cost  to  them  of  reprints  other  than 
Articles       the  usual  number  furnished,  can  be  greatly  reduced 
if  the  reprints  are  struck  off  while  the  article  is  in 
^,  ^  press.    They  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

^^   ■         of  the  number  of  reprints  desired  when  the  article  is  submitted. 
Twenty  copies  of  reprints  are  furnished  authors  free  of  charge. 

Authors    of    articles    submitted    are    urged    to 

Illustrations     furnish   with   their   manuscript   any    illustrations 

they  may  have  in  their  possession  for  such  articles. 

The  Institute  will  gladly  co-operate  in  obtaining  such  illustrations 

3s  may  be  suggested  by  authors. 

Original  photographs  of  objects  and  events  which  may  be  of 
''iterest  to  our  readers  are  also  desired,  and  members  who  have 
^PF>ortunities  to  obtain  such  photographs  are  requested  to  secure 
^^^in  for  the  Institute. 

Whole  Nos.  145,  146,  147.  149,  155  and  166  of  the  Pro- 

^^t:iQc     ceedings  (March,  1913,  June,  1913,  September,  1913, 

.^  January- February,   1914,  January-February,    191 5,  and 

^~^^^^mber-December,   1916)   are  exhausted ;  there  are  so  many 

*^    for  single  copies  of  these  numbers  that  the  Institute  offers  to 

^   ^^     i'or  copies  thereof  returned  in  good  condition  at  the  rate  of 

\^^^nts  per  copy. 

^^  JsjAPOLis,  Md..  February  22.  1918. 
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BRAZIL 

U.  S.  Navy  Teachers  for  Braziuan  Navy.— Secretary  Daniels  an- 
noimces  that  a  commission  of  American  naval  ofTicers  will  go  to  Brazil  as 
instnictors  in  the  Brazilian  school  for  naval  cadets. 

In  sending  these  officers  the  United  States  is  carrying  out  a  rtcent  promise 
to  Brazil  to  assist  in  that  country's  war  prei)arations. — Official  Bulletin, 
a6/i. 

Brazil  Would  Aid  Air  and  Sea  Fight. — Commenting  on  notes  ex- 
changed between  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister,  Nilo  Pecanha.  and  the 
British  Minister,  Arthur  Peel,  on  the  subject  of  Brazil's  naval  contribution 
to  the  war,  the  Jomal  do  Commercio  lays  stress  on  the  firm  determination 
of  Brazil  to  act,  on  the  one  hand,  by  means  of  aviators  sent  to  England,  and, 
on  the  other,  l^  cruiser  and  destroyer  squadrons. — *V.  Y.  Herald,  31/1. 

Brazil  Building  an  Army. — Plans  for  the  moblization  of  an  army  of 
defence  to  be  composed  of  several  hundred  thousand  men  are  being  put 
into  execution  with  almost  feverish  haste,  but  no  announcement  has  been 
made  that  Brazil  will  send  troops  to  Europe.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
this  figliting  force  is  to  remain  in  Brazil. 

When  Brazil  declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist  with  the  German  Empire 
the  Brasilian  Army  was  composed  of  18,000  men,  with  officers  enough  for 
jO^OOa  Plans  were  made  immediately  for  increasing  the  standing  army  to 
35J0OO  men  by  January  i,  with  the  possibility  of  further  increasing  it  to 
lOMOO  within  ue  year. 

xhe  mobilization  plan  provides  for  three  lines  of  defence,  the  first  eventu- 

Sf  to  comprise  100,000  between  17  and  m    To  assure  this  number,  it  is 
d  in  official  circles  that  conscription  will  take  the  place  of  the  voluntary 
system  of  enlistment,  which  has  been  in  effect  until  now. 
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The  second  line  is  lo  consist  of  an  ;irnjj  of  500,00a  men  between  30  antl 
J7,  with  detachments  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  republic.  These  men  are 
to  be  mobilized  on  a  war  footitiK.  ready  for  service  at  short  notice,  though 
it  is  not  believed  that  they  will  tic  kei>l  under  arm*i,  the  plan  apparently 
being  to  organize  them  as  a  home  guard  and  permit  them  in  attend  to  their 
business  affairs,  devoting  stated  periods  of  time  to  drilL 

In  addition  to  these  two  armies  tlicre  is  tn  be  a  reserve  armv»  lo  be  knowit 
as  the  national  guard,  comprising  men  between  37  and  44.  The  officers  of 
this  force  arc  to  be  chosen  from  guvernment  administrative  officers,  coni' 
mercial  men,  and  employers  of  industry. — M  )\  Times,  2t/i, 


FRANCE 

FkANCE  TO  Take  Memcuant  Ships. — Rtguisition  of  Entire  IHeet  is  De- 
creed as  Effcclivc  on  March  10. — A  decree  published  in  the  Journal  Officiei 
provides  for  the  recjuisitioiiing  of  the  entire  merchant  marine  of  France 
on  March  10, 

Government  commissioners  wilt  confer  with  the  shipowners  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  government  will  take  over  the  vessels. — iVash^ 
ington  Post,  17/2. 

tiEKMAKV 

SvBMARiNt  Buii_DiN(;. — To  arrive  at  a  fair  or  accurate  estimate  of  the 
rate  at  which  Germany  can  build  submarines  in  the-  future  is  diflicult 
Assuming,  however,  thai  all  yards  in  the  country  were  utilized  cxclusivel> 
for  this  kind  of  work  and  that  no  mercantile  shipbuilding  or  repairs  to  the 
battle  fleet  were  undertaken,  which,  of  course,  is  far  from  being  the  case* 
the  probabilitv  is  that  not  more  than  100  submarines  could  be  completed 
every  six  months. 

Information  at  hand  would  indicate  that  the  actual  recent  output  ha<. 
been  appro.ximaiely  10  per  month,  of  which  the  great  majority  are  in  the=^ 
neighlx>rhood  of  800  tons  to   1000  ions  displacement.     Several  groups  of" 
about  1500  tons  have  also  been  commissioned  and  quite  recently  the  ocir 
struciion  of  a  flotilla  of  eight  so-called  submarine  cruisers  of  2800  tor 
displacement  has  been  undertaken,  of  which  Uiree  or  mure  arc  report': 
completed  ancl  the  remainder  will  be  ready  for  service  by  next  Februar 
These   vessels   will   mount   two  6-inch  guns,  besides  two  guns  of  Ught» 

caUber,  and  embody  tbe  innovation   of  aii  armored  cnnning-towen     Thi 

is  more  or  less  essential  where  the  conning-tower  constitutes  the  centra 
control  station  of  the  vessel  and  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  vulnerabl 
part.  It  is  only  feasible,  however,  on  vessels  of  great  sire,  Ivecaiise  cz 
submerged  stability  considerations. — jVot'y  and  Merchafit  Marine.  Januai^ 

Germans  to  Build  5000  Planes.-— Germany  will  have  on  the  front  fon 
5oof3  modern  type  war  aeroplanes,  with  sufficient  machines  l>eing  constrticta 
monthly  by  the  various  manufacturers  to  nearly  replace  those  lost  in  bait 
and  by  accidents. 

By  offering  special  inducements  to  men  entering  the  aviation  ser%'i« 
great  numbers  of  volunteer  pilots,  observers  and  bombarders  have  he 
secured,  and  are  now  under  training  in  adequately  equipped  training  cama 

It  is  rcaliifcd  by  the  allied  aviators  that  IQ18  will  see  stifFcr  fighting  in  ^ 
air  than  was  deemed  possible  even  a  few  months  ago.    The  aerial  forces 
the  United  States  cinnot  be  whipped  into  shape  too  rapidly  if  tliey  are 
participate  in  the  comm^  decisive  struggles  for  the  mastery  of  the  ski 

The  number  of  Prussian,  Saxon,  Bavarian  and  Wurtemburg  <^sr,'^#^rtf 
at  present  on  a  war  footing  and  at  the  front  is  270,  classed  as  f    ' 

Bombardment  cscadnlles  (Kampfstaffeln),  2 j :  chasing  cscadr 
staffcln),  40;   protection  escadrilles    ( Sch  ut2  staff  el  n),  30;  camiMr^;)!  rs^ 
drilles    ( Fltegeraliteilungcn),  80;  arlillery  observation  escadnites    (Fll^ 
gerabteilungen  A),  100. 

The  total  number  of  aeroplanes  represented  by  these  270  eicadrilles. 
The  bombardttiiE  and  chawng  escadrtllei  arc  being  incfrsi^ 
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in  number  and  strength  rapidly,  as  the  German  .iviation  authorities  consider 
them  the  most  cflfcctivc  instruments  of  aerial  warfare. 

To  the  above  formations  must  he  added:  The  naval  aviation  grtiups^ 
which  include  land  escadrilles  (LandflicKerahteilunijcn  i  and  sea  escadriltcs. 
of  an  uncettain  number;  the  fixed  escadrilles  t  KampfeiusitjcerstatTeln), 
perhaps  lo  in  number,  and  some  12  depot  escadrilles  ( Fliergcrcrsat7.abtcil- 
imgeni,  which  serve  for  the  training  of  pilots  and  as  a  reserve  for  the 
escadrille*^  at  the  front. 

The  German  aviation  parks  comprise  : 

With  each  army  an  army  aviation  park,  ittcluding  a  depot  for  materials 
and  machines;  workshops  ami  repair  rooms  and  a  reserve  of  personnel  for 
the  different  escadrilles.  In  ;idditiun  there  are  a  certain  ntiml>er  of  special 
*ind  emergency  parks. — Eventttif  Star,  30/1. 

TonPEixj  Shortage  Restkicts  U*boats. — Shortage  of  torpedoes  is  one  of 
be  most  serious  facts  with  which  the  directors  of  the  German  U-boat  war 
Tc  now  faced.  It  is  a  well  known  and  admitted  fact  that  ( lerman  factories 
kre  at  present  absolutely  unable  to  turn  out  first-clas^  torpedoes  in  any- 
where near  sufficient  quantities  for  the  needs  of  the  submarines.  In  fact, 
the  underwater  craft  are  being  turned  out  faster  than  the  torpedoes,  with 
the  result  that  recourse  has  been  had  to  various  expedients  to  keep  the 
submarines  supplied  with  their  chief  weapon, 

Germany's  fleet  of  U-l>oats  must  carry  thousands  nf  torpedoes.  Thou- 
sands more  must  always  be  ready  in  reserve.  In  fact,  the  reserve  supply 
should  be  larger  to-day  than  a  year  ago,  to  allow  for  the  more  frequent 
calls  made  on  it.  The  augmented  destroyer  patrol  is  responsible  for  this. 
They  have  made  the  sulmiarines  use  up  more  torpedoes  and  have  caused 
thenn  to  return  to  their  base  more  frequently  for  reloading. 

Eight  may  be  said  to  he  the  average  number  of  torpedoes  carried  in  one 

■submarine.     The  number  ranges   from    four  to  twelve,  according  to  the 

•>'pe  of  submarine.    The  r-33,  which  raided  shipping  off  the  Atlantic  Coast 

"^^Mhc  United  States,  curried   jo.     More  recent  types  load  as  many  as  12, 

^^tiie  layers  can  accommodate  two.  four,  or  six,  depending  on  their  size. 

In  connection  with  this  shortage  is  the  fact  that  all  U-boat  commanders 

|*~>ow  are  strictly  '*  rationed  **  as  far  as  their  supply  of  torpedoes  is  concerned, 

|E*"'^ci  are  not  permitted  to  waste  torpedoes  on  long  "chance  shots"  except 

^  »i    circumstances  which  they  must  explain  in  detail  as  justifying  the  ex- 

^«?r»diture  of  the  underwater  rnissiles. 

Recently  the  German  factories  have  been  turning  out  a  smaller  torpedo 

'^H  ich  is  less  accurately  tested  but  which  may  be  used  with  a  fair  degree 

*  f      certainty  at   close   range.     Of  late   very   few   German  tor[Jtdoes   have 

>ved  effective  unless  at  fairly  close  range,  and  it  has  become  unusual  for 

JT-boat  commander  to  make  any  attempt  at  a  merchant  ship  unless  he 

^^^  get  within  500  to  600  yards. 

*Xlie   Germans   are  now   using   two  types   of   torpedoes.     They   may   be 

-^s«ribcd  as  short-charge  and  full-charge  torpedoes.     The  short-charge  is 

P'*^'    one  used  mostly  against  merchant  shipping  and  is  fired  at  500  to  600 

^^»-<Js,     The  full-charge,  which  has  probably  twice  the  destructive   force 

^^^d  is  better  made,  is  reserved  for  mcti-of-war.     It  is  fired  at  a  great  dis- 

^»"ic»e  and  is  used  less  frequently  than  tfrte  cheaper  torpedo. 

t^ut  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  American  destroyers  from  torpedo 

^^t.ta.ck — despite  the  loss  of  the  Jacob  Jones  and  the  slight  disablement  of 

^Vi<*     Crtjfiit— is   noteworthy    in    this    connection.     The    Germans    hate    the 

AiTierican  destroyers  as  one  of  their  worst  enemies  in  their  most  fertile 

^^Id  of  war  action,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  American  destroyer  but  has 

Viaci  one  or  more  German  torpedoes  fired  at  her»  yet  only  twice  have  the 

torpedoes  found  their  mark. 

The  Americans  and  the  British,  with  whom  tliey  arc  cooperating  so 
successfully  in  this  game  of  hunting  '*  tin  fish/*  attribute  their  immunity 
to  the  mobility  of  the  destroyer.  The  alertness  of  the  American  naval  meti, 
coiipJed  with  their  well-known  keenness  for  offensive  tactics  against  the 
*uhmarine,  have  been  responsible  for  their  slight  losses.     Sharp  lookouts 
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and  skillful  maneuvering  enable  them  to  cheat  the  Germans  so  often.^^ 

Herald,  j/2. 

Explosion  at  Munition  Factories, — Reports  of  explosions  in  Germany 
are  becoming  increasingly  nttmerous,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  '*"* 
German  authorities  to  suppress  them.    A  Karlsruhe  telegram  to  the  Fra 
furter  Zeitung  states  that  a  few  days  ago  an  explosion  occurred  at  cci 
munition  factories,  presumably  caused  through  improper  manipulation 
the  ammunition.    A  fire  followed  the  explosion,  and  three  persons 
killed  and  five  injured.    The  damage,  says  the  telegram,  was  relatively 
slight     Experience  shows  that   these  notices  arc  never  inserted  in  the 
German  press  unless  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  reassure  the  public. 
Slight  explosions  are  left  unrecorded. 

The  Mannheim  Volksstimtne  reported  a  serious  explosion  in  munition 
factories  at  Kirchbaum,  near  Forbach,  followed  by  an  extensive  ftrc,  and 
the  death  or  injury  of  many  people.  Apparently  this  explosion  and  fire 
are  identical  with  those  reported  from  Karlsruhe  as  very  slight. 

These  repeated  explosions  are  causing  considerable  anxiety  in  niiUta.ry 
quarters,  not  only  because  of  the  interference  with  the  supply  of  munitio{l^| 
thereby  occasioned,  but  also  because  of  the  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  district0B| 
where  they  occur.     This  unrest  has  been  acute  since  the  advent  of   the 
frost,  with  the  attendant  suffering  and  the  paralysis  of  potato  transport. 

The  air  raid  reprisals  undertaken  by  the  Allies  are,  1  have  good  reason 
to  know,  having  a  most  salutary  effect  in  awakening  the  population  to  a 
sense  of  the  consequences  produced  by  the  Germans'  ruthless  air  raid 
policy.  Only  by  this  means  can  the  German  home  population  be  brought  to 
realize  their  rulers'  mistakes.  Every  Entente  air  raid  is  a  most  valuable 
educational  influence  in  this  direction.  Great  nervousness  is  felt  throughout 
Germany,  especially  in  the  more  exposed  parts,  by  the  intention  of  the 
Americans  to  invade  Germany  by  air.  This  subject  is  universally  discussed, 
though  efforts  are  being  made  to  calm  the  uneasiness  by  declarations  about 
American  h\uff. —London  Times,  31/ 12. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Foist  Sea  Lord.— By  Arthur  Pollen.— When  I  returned  to  England 
at  the  end  of  last  week,  after  having  spent  nearly  six  months  in   the 
United    States,    I   learned  that   Admiral    Sir   John   Jcllicoc   had   left   the 
Admiralty  to  receive  a  peerage,  and  that  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  had  be< 
appointed  First  Sea  Lord.    These  events  constitute  what  the  Daily  TfU 
graph  quite  accurately  described  as  a  "  sensational "  announcement.     Bi 
judging  from  such  public  comments  as  I   have  had  the  opportunity  of 
perusing,  a  great  variety  of  sensations  seems  to  have  been  cxdted.    A  good 
many  people  are  plainly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  significance  of  what 
has  occurred. 

Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  save  for  his  appointment  as  Second  Sea  Lord 
months  ago,  and  his  more  recent  promotion  to  acting  as  Sir  John  Jellic 
deputy,  appears  to  be  almost  unknown  to  the  press  or  to  the  general  public? 
This  may  account  for  a  certain  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  his  promotion.    Similarly  the  causes  which  made  a  drastic  change 
in  the  higher  command  necessary,  seem  also  to  have  been  very  little  under 
stood*    One  paper  of  very  wide  circulation,  1  noted,  published  a  portu 
of  the  outgomg  First  Sea  Lord^  and  printed  underneath  it  and  in  italti 
a  statement  to  tlie  effect  that  this  particular  journal  had  ''never  joioed  ' 
the  anti-JcJlicoe  campaign/'     When  people  see  no  reason  why  a  chani, 
should  be  made,  and  then  hear  that  an  officer  entirely  unknown  to  ihci 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  most  diflficult  and  the  most  arduous  po*t  in  t' 
anti^German  Alliance,  they  are  not  unnaturally  filled  with  misgivings  mi 
suspect  that  the  late  holder  of  the  post  is  the  victim  either  of  some  perse 
intrigue  or  of  a  cowardly  submission  to  press  clamor,  and  so  look  upon 
successor  as  a  pis-aller—a,  choice  where  there  is  no  choice.    The  fad 
the  position  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what  such  people  suppose. 


od 
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ly  readers  may  remember  that  some  time  btfore  Mr»  Balfour  recon- 
stituted hii  board,  about  13  months  ago,  I  pointed  out  in  these  columns 
that  such  a  reconstitution  was  necessary*  that  the  task  of  selection  was 
extremely  difficult,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly  unlikely,  so  obscure  were 
the  indications  of  competence  in  this  grave  matter— that  Mr,  Balfour  could 
re5t  satisfied  with  his  first,  or  even  with  second  choice  of  advisers.  I  said 
this  because  the  first  choice  was  already  known  to  him.  To  those  who 
shared  my  doubts  of  a  year  ago,  and  have  noted  what  has  occurred  between 
I  their  expression  and  the  present  date,  will  have  been  more  surprised  that 
the  second  choice  has  been  so  long  a-coming  than  that  it  has  at  last  been 
made.  It  is  unnecessary  then  to  explain  to  them,  as  it  would  be  ungracious 
now  to  explain  to  others,  precisely  w^hy  the  first  of  the  events  of  last  week 
was  inevitable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  transitions  cannot  occur 
without  inflicting  pain.  The  British  public  is  extraordinarily  loyal  to  its 
favorites,  and  particularly  to  its  naval  favorites,  A  large  section  of  the 
public,  which  for  years  before  the  war  had  taken  real  trouble  to  study  naval 
I  affairs,  was  led  to  believe  that  the  greatness  of  the  British  Navy  de- 
rived solely  from  the  seamanship  and  statesmanship  of  Sir  John  Fisher, 
and  depended  on  the  leadership  of  his  chief  pupil  and  successor.  It  was 
shocked  when  events  at  Gallipoli  led  to  Lord  Fisher*s  retirement.  It  is 
shocked  now  when  the  gallant  and  popular  officer,  who  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  in  his  command  of  the  grand  fleet,  has  to  make  way 
for  another.  This  mental  distress  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  but  it  cannot 
I  be  avoided.  Old  estimates  of  personal  worth  and  ability  formed  in  times 
of  peace  are  constantly  upset  by  the  rude  realities  of  war,  without  those 
who  have  formed  those  estimates  being  able  to  realize  exactly  how  the  upset 
has  occurred.  For  the  moment  it  ts  best  to  leave  this  mystery  unexplained. 
,  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  set  out  why  the  '*  second  choice  "  is  a  sound 
choice.  It  ma^  be  some  consolation  to  such  people  to  know  that  the  officer 
who  is  now  First  Sea  Lord  is  where  he  is  because  it  is  war,  and  nothing 
else,  that  has  shown  him  to  be  what  he  is. 

If,  therefore,  I  am  asked  what  the  recent  changes  in  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  signify,  my  simplest  answer  is,  to  say  that  at  last  we  have  an 
officer  appointed  First  Sea  Lord,  not  because  of  his  seniority  in  the  navy 
list,  nor  because  he  is  blessed — or  cursed — with  a  newspaper  or  popular 
reputation,  but  simply  on  merit  shown  in  war  I  was  in  Washington  when 
Sir  Edward  Carson  joined  the  War  Cabinet,  and  an  enterprising  inter- 
viewer asked  me  why  the  Premier  had  put  an  ex-railway  manager,  pre- 
sumably ignorant  of  the  sea  affair,  at  the  head  of  the  British  Navy.  I 
replied  that  he  had  done  so  for  the  almost  incredible,  but  nevertheless  valid 
reason,  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  had  shown  himself  to  be  the  right  man  for  the 
place.  Just  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  passed  over  all  the  popular  politicians 
and  chose  the  ablest  man  he  knew  for  the  most  difficult  position  that  a 
[  civilian  can  fill,  so  now  Sir  Eric  himself  has  passed  over  all  the  advertised 
I  admirals  and  appointed  the  proved  man  for  the  most  difficult  post  a  naval 
[  officer  can  fill.    It  is  natural  to  ask  in  what  the  proof  consists. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  evidence  of  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss' 
i  merits  must  eitlier  have  been  slender  or  was  unpcrccived,  for  when  Sir 
ISackville  Garden  fell  ill,  a  day  or  two  before  the  last  and  most  disastrous 
[attempt  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  Rear  Admiral  de  Robeck  was  appointed 
I  to  succeed  him,  and  two  officers  senior  to  him  were  passed  over  by  this 
I  preferment.  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  was  one  of  these.  It  is  not  an  agreeable 
[position  for  a  rear  admiral  to  find  himself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  sub- 
I  ordinate  to  his  junior.  But  it  is  in  the  day's  work  to  accept  these  things 
[with  simple  loyalty,  and  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  the  present  First  Sea 
[Lord  to  select  tliat  for  congratulation  which  every  naval  officer  must  look 
[upon  as  the  most  obvious  and  elementary  of  his  duties.  The  fact  ts  recalled 
jto  show  that  in  March,  1915,  Whitehall  did  not  yet  know  their  man, 
land  likely  enough  because  he  had  not  yet  been  given  his  opportunitj.  But 
fit  was  not  long  in  coming  now.  It  is  known  that  on  him  devolved  the  chief 
•share  in  the  naval  part  of  the  iwo  evacuations  of  the  peninsular,  and  that 
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the  naval  part  was  the  chief  part  But  his  work  at  the  bases  previous  to  llris 
and  his  subsequent  work  when  he  succeeded  Sir  John  de  Robeck  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean,  seem  hardly  to  be  known  at  all 

The    abandonment   of    the    Gallipoli    adventure    coincided^    it    may    l>c 
remembered,  with  the  beginning^  of  the  enemy's  submarine  activities  on  a 
large  scale  in   the  middle  seas.     The   Mediterranean   command  was   not 
limited  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  included  the  care  of  at  least  three 
lines  of  communications  to  different  large  army  bases,  and  necessarily 
involved  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  French  and  Italian  fleets,    Few, 
if  any,  naval  officers,  therefore,  have  ever  undertaken  duties  more  difficult, 
fnore  extensive  and  various,  or  more  complicated  than  those  which  now* 
fell  upon  the  new  C.-in-C.    I  sec  it  has  been  stated,  on  the  strength  of  his 
liaving  commanded  the  vessel  in  which  the  King  once  visited  his  Eastern 
Dominions,  that  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  enjoys  a  renntatinn  ^c  -   ^„„^:^, 
This  is  about  as  illuminating  a  remark  as  to  say  t:        i^ 
monocle  he  has  a  reputation  as  a  dandy.     But  i( 
Wemvss  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  hacknc} 
world.      It    was    this    fortunate   circumstance    con  . 

acquaintance  with  the  French  language  that  smoothed  his  diplomatic  path 
with  our  gallant  naval  allies.  He  illustrated  in  short,  but  in  an  unexpected 
sense,  the  dictum  of  Nelson,  that  the  best  of  all  negotiators  was  a  British 
admiral  backed  by  a  British  fleet.  The  Paris  Conference  decided,  1  under- 
stand, and  the  decision  was  in  every  sense  gratifying,  that  an  Allied  Naval 
Council  was  to  be  established.  In  acting  with  such  a  council  Sir  Rossbn 
Wemyss  has  his  Mediterranean  experience  to  guide  him.  He  has  to  w*cl- 
come  a  ncw^  ally,  the  United  States,  as  an  addition  to  tJiose  with  whom  he 
has  dealt  before.  It  is  surely  a  happy  augury  that  these  complex  relations 
will  be  handled  at  the  British  end  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
who5C  tact  and  diplomatic  accomplishment  are  unquestionable, 

However,  the  essence  of  the  Chief  Command  to-day  is  to  get.  first* 
out  of  the  British  naval  force  and  then  out  of  our  allies,  the  maximum 
dynamic  effort  against  the  enemy's  effort  to  cut  our  sea  communications, 
As  most  competent  observers  have  long  since  realized,  the  defeat  of  the 
submarine  is  far  less  a  matter  either  of  new  inventions  or  of  mere  multtp1i< 
cation  of  known  weapons  or  weapon  ^bearing  units  than  a  matter  of  the  best 
combination  of  forces  already  in  existence.  This  combination  can  only 
result  from  a  rightly  organized  staff.  What  ground  is  there  for  sup- 
posing that  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  will  do  better  than  his  predecessors  m 
this  matter?  They  are  of  the  most  solid  possible  description.  They  are, 
in  point  of  fact,  just  these,  that  when  faced  with  those  extensive,  varied, 
complicated  and  difficult  tasks  to  which  I  have  alluded  above.  Admiral 
Wemyss  was  able  to  deal  with  them,  and  deal  with  them  successfully,  pre- 
cisely because,  knowing  exactly  what  he  wished  to  do  and  being  resolute 
to  get  it  done,  he  also  laiew  how  to  organijte  the  men  at  his  disposal,  so  that 
each  separate  task  was  clearly  defined  and  plainly  feasible.  He  profited,  in 
other  words,  by  the  grinding  experience  of  Gallipoli,  and  realized  that  otily 
by  a  rightly  constituted  staff  could  the  manifold  work  of  war  be  prot>crly 
done.  The  scale  of  this  achievement  was  naturally  enough  known  to  few. 
But,  by  July  of  last  year,  the  evidences  of  it  were  available  at  Wbttehali* 
wand  Str  Eric  Geddes  had  not  long  been  there  before  he  had  appreciated 
(their  meaning.  It  will  be  rememl^ered  that  it  was  almost  liis  first  act  to 
"bring  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  into  hif  councils.  The  change  was  annotiticed 
America  in  the  second  week  in  August.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  foe 
'  quoting  from  an  interview  with  me  in  a  Washington  journal  on  the 
occasion, 

"The  really  big  stroke  is  the  retirement  of  Sir  Cecil  Buruey  aiid  hii 
replacement  by  Rear  Admiral  Rosslyn  Wemysfi.  1  have  not  a  Britidi  Navy  j 
list  by  me,  but,  at  a  rough  guess,  I  should  say  there  are  probably  40  oflioers  J 
senior  to  Admiral  Wemyss  who  have  been  passed  over  to  permit  thii  ofl^Oir^ 
10  take  this  position.  Wemyss  has  long  been  regarded  by  the  forwajtl^ 
sehool  as  a  '  white  hope.*    He  was  second  in  command  during  the  Gatlipoli 
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campaign,  woere  ms  promptness,  energy  ami  iiglumg  spirit  shuwed  him  uat 
unly  a  real  leader,  but  a  man  possessed  of  that  cool,  quick  judgment  which 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  matter  in  war. 

"  The  cables  say  the  new  Second  Sea  Lord  is  to  be  reHeved  of  certaiia 
departmental  duties,  but  do  not  tell  us  what  the  new  duties  are  to  be  ...  . 
But  is  it  not  difficult  to  guess  the  character  of  the  change.  The  rearrange- 
ment of  two  months  ago  brought  about  an  amalgamation  between  tlie  War 
Staff  and  the  Board  of  Admirahy,  The  First  Sea  Lord  was  still  left  as  the 
chief  administrative  head  of  the  whole  active  navy  and  of  the  staff  as  well, 
1  expect  what  will  happen  is  that  the  First  Sea  Lord's  functions  will  now 
be  cut  in  half,  that  he  will  remain  the  chief  professional  administrator  and 
the  Second  Sea  Lord  will  become  the  chief  of  the  War  Staff,  It  will 
represent  the  triumph  of  tlie  younger  school.  When  the  great  changes  took 
place  in  May,  those  of  us  w^ho  had  fought  so  hard  for  them  for  so  long 
approved  everything  that  had  been  done,  but  complained  that  the  thing  had 
stopped  too  soon«  We  also  saw  that  the  thing  could  not  remain  stopped 
where  it  was.  It  had  to  be  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion.  .  .  ,  .  It  looks 
as  if  Sir  Eric  Gcddes  had  found  an  extremely  ingenious  and  perfectly 
effective  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Wemyss 
means  what  I  hope  it  means,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  vast  potential  power 
of  the  British  Navy  applied  to  winning  the  war  in  a  fashion  which  has  not 
yet  been  apphed/'  , 

It  looks  as  if  I  did  not  very  greatly  misjudge  the  situation  in  August. 
What  would  seem  to  have  happened  is  somethiuK  like  this.  Sir  Rosslyn 
Werayss  was  tried  at  the  Admiralty  in  the  task  of  which  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  master  hi  the  Mediterranean.  It  w^as  a  task  that  had  not 
L)€en  successfully  met  elsewhere,  because  it  had  never  been  attempted 
elsewhere.  If  he  made  good  with  the  same  success  at  Whitehall  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  deputy  First  Sea  Lord,  but  a  clear  case  for  making 
him  First  Sea  Lord.    In  the  event  Admiral  Wcmyss  did  make  good. 

Significanfe  of  Sea  Foxver, — Surely  the  New  Year  cuuld  hardly  opcti 
under  happier  auspices.  The  developments  of  the  last  few  months  have 
changed  the  position  on  land  to  the  enemy's  advantage  in  a  most  discon- 
certing and  discouraging  way.  But  as  no  one  knows  better  than  the  enemv 
himself,  it  is  at  sea,  and  not  on  laiid  that  the  war  will  finally  be  decided. 
The  factors,  that  is  to  say.  on  which  victory  depends,  are  still  those  that 
derive  from  sea  power.  How  well  the  enemy  understood  this  a  year  ago 
was  proved  by  his  being  compelled  to  drive  the  United  States  into  hel- 
ligerenc>'  rather  than  forego  his  only  possible  stroke  at  the  sea  supplies 
that  kept  the  military  alliance  against  him  in  munitions  and  stores,  and  the 
civil  populations,  on  whose  well  being  and  contentment  all  military  force 
is  founded,  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  living  and  prosperity*  A  year 
agOp  when  the  enemy's  efforts  to  make  peace  after  his  many  defeats  on  the 
Somme  had  failed,  w^hen  President  \\'ilson's  last  effort  at  an  amicable 
arrangement  had  shown  all  the  world  that  no  settlement  by  negotiations 
was  possible,  it  became  at  once  clear  that  a  ruthless  submarine  attack  on 
our  supply  ships  would  immediately  be  made.  Those  who  remembered  the 
terms  of  the  German  surrender  to  America  of  the  previous  May  expected 
nothing  else.  For,  with  curious  and  quite  unnecessary  candor,  Berlin,  for 
once,  instead  of  making  a  promise  and  breaking  it,  entered  into  an  under- 
taking that  was  purely  provisional  and  warned  the  world  that  the  objec- 
tionable sinkings  w^ould  be  resumed  the  moment  it  suited  Germany's  con- 
venience or  necessity.  In  other  words,  from  the  day  when  Von  Tirpitx 
first  threatened  the  world  with  the  submarine,  in  December,  1914,  until  she 
drove  America  into  war  in  February.  1917,  Germany  was  never  under  the 
faintest  illusion  about  the  sea  war  being  the  real  war. 

It  is  a  vital  matter  that  civilians  in  all  countries  should  bear  this  funda- 
mental truth  in  mind,  especially  at  the  moment  when  the  disappearance 
of  Russia  has  altered  the  whole  balance  of  power  on  land.  For  the  disap- 
pearance of  Russia  and  the  change  in  the  military  situation  that  results, 
do  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  validity  of  the  axiom  on  which  our 
22 
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civemy  has  acted  coiisislcnlly  and  I'rom  Lhe  hrst.  For  the  nnli  <Ti ltng« 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  until  the  American  army  redresses  lli-  un 

land,  the  allied  forces  arc  possibly  insufficient  to  obtain  a  dehnuv  TiHniary 
victory.  But.  meanwhile,  the  enemy  forces  are  still  less  able  to  obtain  a 
decision  in  their  favtir.  The  chan^i^e  in  balance,  then,  restores  a  situation 
gravely  weighted  against  the  Central  Powers  to  equality  only.  And  it  is,  at 
best,  temporary. 

The  problem  of  the  day,  then,  is  civil  endurance ;  how  shall  we  hold  out 
till  the  enemy  force  is  spent?  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  confidence--of  ihr 
certainty  of  ultimate  and  complete  success.  This  confidence — if  1  am 
rigJit  in  saying  that  ultimate  success  turns  on  the  sea  war — should  now  be 
better  founded  than  it  has  ever  been,  for  the  reason  that  never  before  have 
we  had  a  better  assurance  that  a  sea  power  would  be  rightly  used.  The 
reform  of  the  Admiralty,  initiated  by  the  criticisms  of  last  April  and  May, 
begun  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  and  now  com- 
pleted by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  should  form  the  turning  point  in  the  war — Lamd 
&  Waier,  3/1. 

JAPAN 

Jaimn  KK$K»Nbif*Lh  FOM  K* KiuKG  PEACii  IN  East, — "Japan  holds  hcri*cJf 
responsihle  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  lu  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
consequently  in  the  event  of  that  peace  being  endangered  to  the  inevitable 
detriment  of  our  interests,  the  government  of  Japan  will  not  hesitate  'Jl 
moment  to  take  the  proper  measures/' 

Thus  Count  Terauchi.  the  Japanese  premier,  spoke  at  the  opening  of  the 
diet  in  referring  to  the  internal  disorders  in  Russia  spreading  to  the 
Russian  possessions  in  eastern  Asia.  The  premier  declared  that  the 
situation  in  Russia  was  causing  him  the  greatest  measure  of  anxiet)'.  "  A* 
the  true  friend  of  Russia/*  he  said,  "Japan  earnestly  hopes  that  country 
may  successfully  settle  its  difficulties  without  much  further  loss  of  lime 
and  establish  a  stable  government." 

Count  Terauchi  said  also  that  Japan  joined  unreservedly  with  the  allied 
powers  in  the  determination  not  to  sheathe  the  sword  tintil  an  honorable 
peace  is  secured,— V.  }',  Herald,  ^/i. 

SPAIN 
o 
StuPPAGEOK  S  ANfsiH  Siilps.— The  holding  up  of  the  sailings  of  Spanish 
liners  this  week  and  the  stoppage  of  export  licenses  covering  shipments 
to  Spain  came  not  unexpectedly,  because  it  had  been  suspccte'l  f'>r  r*  long 
time  in  well-informed  shipping  circles  that  cordial  relations  w  ng- 

♦lorn  could  not  consistently  be  maintained  in  view  of  certain  i  -  of 

which  no  secret  was  made  before  America  entered  the  war,  but  wlucJi  liave 
since  assumed  a  different  aspect  in  so  far.  at  any  rate,  as  the  attitude  of  thi« 
country  is  concerned.     To  the  credit  of  Spain,  it  is  to  be  said  t' 
personal  efforts  of  King  Alfonso  on  behalf  of  a  multitude  of  war  i' 
and   families   dispersed   as   a  result   of   invasion  by   armed    fore* 
endeared  him  to  hundreds  of  thnusands  of  people  throughout  the  1 
world.     Hut  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  such  as  Spain  is  supj>o«.c 
the  acts  of  the  sovereign,  meritorious  or  otherwise,  have  but  httlc  bcarmg 
upon  the  external  relations  of  the  country,  and  the  acts  of  Spanish  states- 
men during  the  war  have  been  responsible  for  the  suspicion  with  which 
Spain  is  now  regarded  by  the  Allies.     Tliis  suspicion  is  bused  partly  upon 
positive,  and  partly  upon  negative,  evidence.    The  positive  evi<l  linst 

Spain  is  base<l  upon  the  fact  that  the  peninsular  has  been   t  two 

years  the  headquarters  of  the  German  propaganda  in  Europe  .»..«.  '* 

tons  of  pamphlets  which  have  l>cen  distributed  throuKhoul  Latin 
for  the  purpose  of  extolling  the  acts  of  the  Huns  in  war,  were  wr 
printed  in  Spain  and  shipped  thenceforth.     Furthermore,  Sp.»  ken 

very   little  trouble  to  prevent  imports  certified   for   local  cos  1    to 

leave  the  kingdom,  and  before  the  system  of  licenses  was  in  1   in 

this  country  the  crews  of  Spanifih  ships  were  in  the  habit  «  injp 

Huge  qyantttics  of  fittings  and  engineer  stores  which  could  have  ueen  used 
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for  no  other  pu^pos^  than  that  of  supplying  submarmes.  The  reccnl  escape 
of  a  U-hoat  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  interned  in  a  Spatiish  harbor  1*^ 
5nU  too  rfcent  an  cpis^ode  to  warrant  repetition  and  there  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  AlUc'?  concUisivc  evidence  that  some  of  the  Spanish  ships  reKtilarly 
engaged  in  transatlaJitic  service  supplied  U-boats  in  Spanish  territorial 
waters,— A  i»7>/»iMj?.  2/2. 

SpAiff  Protests  SmKiNr..— ^'ifij?  Alfonso  Presides  Over  Cabinet  as  Repa- 
ration for  the  "  Giratda  "  is  Asked  of  Gennany. — The  cabinet  met  yesterday 
under  thf  presidency  of  King  Alfonso  and  decided  to  send  a  strong  protect 

►  Germany,  demanding  reparation  to  Spain  fur  the  Mnking  of  the  steamship 
ftratda.  The  note  will  not  be  sent  through  Prince  von  Ratibor,  the  German 
iimbassador,  but  will  be  telegraphed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Berlin. 

The  Spanish  steamer  Giraida  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  January 
26  after  the  crew  of  the  l^-boat  had  pillaged  the  vessel,  The  crew  of  the 
Giratda^  which  measured  4400  ton*  was  saved. — IVashin^ton  Etfening  Siar, 
1/2. 

UNITED  STATES 

Keel  is  Laid  in  Record  Time  for  First  Ford  Patrol  Boat.— Secrctarv 
Daniels  announces  that  he  has  received  a  telegram  from  Henry  Ford,  of 
Detroit,  stating  that  the  keel  for  the  first  of  the  new  type  patrol  boats  to  be 
built  in  the  Ford  plant  was  laid  February  6.  and  the  side  frames  are  ready 
to  go  up.  The  Secretary  authorizes  the  following  statement  regarding  this 
new  type : 

"  The  contract  for  these  boats  was  given  on  January  17,  so  the  keel  was 
laid  in  20  days  after  the  contract  was  made. 

**  Mr.  Ford's  letter  offering  to  build  naval  vessels  in  his  plant  was  dated 
December  22,  1917.  In  a  few  hours  after  it  was  received.  December  24  a 
telegram  was  sent,  asking  Mr,  Ford  to  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Mr,  Ford  and  his  staflf  arrived  in  Washington  December  2;;  al 
6  p.  m.  The  next  day  was  spent  in  consultation  with  Rear  Admiral  Taylor, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair.  Rear  Admiral  Griffin. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  other  officers  of  the  two 
bureaus.  The  Ford  party  then  went  to  Philadelphia  and  other  Jr^cakties 
to  look  al  shipyards  and  plants.  They  returned  to  W'ashihgton  on  Decem- 
ber ^i  for  further  consultation,  and  were  given  the  preliminary  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  boats  to  be  built, 

"The  party  returned  to  Detroit,  and  on  January  8  the  Navy  Department 
wrote  Mr,  Ford  that  it  was  ready  to  hear  further  from  him.  Four  days 
later  more  complete  plans  were  delivered  to  representatives  of  the  Ford 
Company. 

"  Mr.  Ford  telegraphed  his  proposition  to  the  Navy  Department  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  On  the  17th  the  department  telegraphed  the  award  to  the  Ford 
Company  of  the  contract  for  building  a  large  number  of  the  boats. 

"  Preparations  for  construction  were  begun  at  once.  Rear  Admiral  C,  W, 
Dyson,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  Naval  Con- 
structor Robert  Stocker,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair, going  to  Detroit  to  assist  the  builders  in  laying  out  their  plans.  On 
February  7  the  keel  of  the  first  boat  was  laid. 

"  When  it  was  decided  to  build  this  new  type  of  patrol  boal,  which  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  advantages  of  destroyers  and  is  as  large  as  those  of 
the  older  type,  the  naval  constructors  and  engineers  worked  day  and  night 
and  Sunday  to  perfect  the  plans,  and  the  design  was  perfected  in  10  days. 
The  work  was  done  in  the  Division  of  Design.  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  under  the  direction  of  Naval  Constructor  Stocker.  and  In  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  under  the  direction  of  Rear  Admiral  Dyson. 
A  model  was  made  and  tested  in  the  testing  basin  at  the  W'ashitigton 
navy  yard,  and  all  the  details  were  completed  in  record  time. 

"  The  Ford  Company  is  pushing  construction  at  a  rate  that  bids  fair  to 
exceed  all  previous  records  in  the  building  of  steel  naval  vessels." — Official 
BuUetin,  g/a. 
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Navy  Powder  Plant. — ^Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  Naval  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  under  direction  of  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  chief  of  that 
bureau,  to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  smokeless  powder  factory  at  Indian 
Head,  Md.  It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $2,4CX)»ooo  will  be  required  for 
this  purpose  and  Congress  has  been  asked  to  appropriate  that  sum. 

Under  authority  given  by  the  President  during  the  recess  of  Congress 
installation  of  additional  facilities  already  is  under  way.  The  present  capa- 
city of  the  plant  is  24,000  pounds  of  powder  a  day,  which  will  be  increased 
to  40,000  pounds  by  July  i  and  60,000  by  November  i,  with  the  hope  oi 
ultimate  increase  to  loo.boo  pounds. 

The  plant  is  in  operation  24  hours  a  day  and  the  annual  aggregate  output 
will  be  18^000,000,  which  quantity  was  decided  upon  after  conference  be- 
tween the  naval  authorities,  the  army  officers,  the  war  industries  board  an<l 
representatives  of  the  French  and  British  governments.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction this  year  is  less  than  ever  before,  due  to  improved  methods  and 
increased  output  per  employ^.  The  cost  is  about  40  cents  per'  pound,  or 
13  cents  less  than  the  powder  obtained  under  contract, — IVashingtan  Post, 
17/2- 

Ships  Builhing. — Nothing  may  be  said  at  this  time  about  the  progress  of 
construction  of  the  powerful  additions  to  our  main  fleet  which  were  author- 
ized before  we  entered  the  war.  It  includes  five  supcrdreadnoughls  of 
J2,ooo  tons,  mounting  tw^clve  14-inch  guns ;  four  ships  of  32,500  tons, 
carrying  eight  i6-incht  45'Caliber  guns;  and  four  superdreadnoughts  the 
biggest  yet  planned  for  any  na\x  of  over  40,000  tons,  mounting  twelve  16- 
inch,  50-calibcr  g^ns.  In  addition,  the  program  includes  six  35,OOOtoii, 
35-knot  battle-cruisers,  and  ten  7500'ton.  j5-ktiot  scouts. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  plans  of  the  battle- 
cruisers  have  been  recast  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  boiler  plant  below 
the  water-line.  It  has  been  found  po<;sible  to  do  this,  moreover,  without 
adding  to  the  length  or  displacement  of  tlic  ships. 

The  expansion  of  the  navy  in  general  has  been  truly  enormous.  The 
total  strength  of  the  personnel,  including  the  Marine  Corps,  on  November 
15,  1917,  was  272,000  officers  and  men,  and  it  is  still  growing.  So  far  a*i 
material  is  concerned,  the  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  has  been 
trebled  since  the  war  began,  the  total  number  of  ships  now  under  con- 
struction being  close  tipon  800,  including  every  type  from  the  submarine 
chaser  to  the  superdrcadnought.  For  the  fuller  details  of  the  expatuio^ 
of  our  navy  reference  is  made  to  our  liberty  war  number  of  December  ?, 
1017- — Scientific  Anurican,  5/1. 

Pi«%?is  New  Big  Drydock. — Present  Naval  Structure  at  Norfalk  la  hr 
Finished  in  October. — That  the  great  drydock  under  construction  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  October,  was  the 
prediction  to-day  of  Rear  Admiral  McLean,  commandant  of  this  naval 
district  The  admiral  also  declared  that  plans  are  ready  to  begin  work  on 
an  even  larger  one  the  moment  the  first  is  completed. 

The  admiral  declared  that  the  structural  shops,  depots,  storehouses  and 
other  improvements  would  be  completed  ahead  of  schedules.  The  yard 
was  being  developed,  he  said,  into  the  nation's  greatest  structural  and  indus- 
trial base,  while  Hampton  Roads  would  be  the  navy's  chief  operating  ha§e. 
--l^ashlngton  Post,  17/2, 

Increase  in  Kumber  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  N a \^.— Secretary 
Daniels  and  Assistant  Secretary  Roosevelt  differ  radically  as  to  the  need  of 
two  more  assistant  secretaries  of  the  navy,  as  contemplated  by  proposed 
legislation,  and  members  of  the  naval  committees,  as  a  result,  arc  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  recommendations  to  make  on  the  subject 

Mr,  Daniels  does  not  believe  that  additional  assistant  secretaries  are 
necessary.  When  he  was  before  the  House  Naval  Committee,  he  ex* 
plained  that  there  is  no  limit  on  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ^ 
detail  any  officer,  active  or  in  the  reserve,  to  any  duty  in  Washington  or  at 
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any  shore  station.  The  greatly  increased  administrative  labors  have  called 
tor  many  more  such  details  than  would  be  required  in  ordinary  times. 
Under  the  present  laws,  in  the  necessary  absence  of  the  secretary  and 
assistant  secretary,  the  chief  of  naval  operations  becomes  acting  secretary, 
so  that  on  that  score  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  additional  assistant. 

He  also  stated  tliat  the  administrative  machine  of  the  Navy  Department 
is  centralized  and  efficient,  it  has  met  the  strain  of  war  by  natural  and  easy 
expanse,  and.  while  such  service  as  additional  secretaries  would  relieve  the 
secretary  and  assistant  secretary  of  much  arduous  labor,  he  feels  that  the 
present  system  insures  personal  and  centralized  directions  that  might  not 
be  benefited  by  such  division  of  responsibility  as  the  creation  of  new  offices 
might  bring  about, 

A  few  days  later,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  appeared  before  tfje  same  com- 
mittee, he  argued  with  emphasis  in  favor  of  additional  assistants,  pointing 
out  that  one  would  be  of  value  in  connection  with  the  bureau  of  supplies 
and  accounts,  another  having  to  do  with  the  personnel,  and  the  first  assis- 
tant secretary  to  be  the  **  understudy  "  of  the  secretary.  In  this  view,  he 
was  supported  by  Paymaster  General  Samuel  McGowan. 

Mr,  Daniels  also  is  opposed  to  a  proposal,  advanced  at  the  Capitol,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  to  look  after 
target  practice,  the  chief  of  tlie  bureau,  to  be  known  as  director  of  target 
practice,  to  have  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  The  secretary  believes  that  the 
••^resent  organization  is  sufficient  and  efficient  with  the  present  office  of 
director  of  target  practice  under  the  control  of  the  chief  of  operations. 
--IVashington  Post.  17/2, 

New  Policy  for  Navy  Yard  Admi.nistration.^A  new  policy  for  sepa- 
rating the  administration  of  navy  yards  from  naval  districts  is  announced 
by  Secretary  Daniels  in  orders  directing  changes  in  commanding  personnel. 

Rear  Admiral  Spencer  S,  Wood  is  designated  to  command  the  first  naval 
district  at  Boston,  relieving  Captain  William  R.  Rush,  who  remains  as 
commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 

Rear  Admiral  John  D.  McDonald  is  assigned  to  command  the  New  York 
navy  yard,  succeeding  Rear  Admiral  Nathaniel  R.  Usher,  who  will  continue 
as  commandant  of  the  third  naval  district  at  New  York, 

Rear  Admiral  James  M,  Helm  is  appointed  commandant  of  the  fourth 
naval  district  at  Philadelphia,  relieving  Captain  George  Cooper,  who  will 
remain  as  chief  of  staff. 

Rear  Admiral  Augustus  F.  Fechtelcr  is  ordered  as  commandant  of  the 
Norfolk  navy  yard,  succeeding  Rear  Admiral  Walter  McLean,  who  will 
continue  to  command  the  fifth  naval  district  at  Norfolk, 

"  This  division,"  said  Secretary  Daniels,  **  which  is  necessitated  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  naval  activities  in  the  districts*  has  for  its  purpose  the 
separation  of  the  industrial  feature  of  the  district  work,  which  will  be 
handled  by  the  na%'y  yards*  from  the  military  and^  marine  features,  which 
will  be  administered  bv  the  district  commanders  **^V ashing  ton  Evctiing 
Star,  1/2. 

The  War  Cabinet. — Critics  of  the  war  activities  of  the  United  States  in 
their  anxiety^  to  find  grounds  upon  which  to  base  complaints  lose  sight 
entirely  of  the  fact  that  in  everythinR  this  nation  does  there  must  be  given 
full  consideration  at  all  times  to  the  necessities  and  the  plans  of  our 
allies.  Inquirers  ask  impatiently.  **  Why  is  this  done?**  or  "W^hy  don't 
the  War  Department  do  this  or  that  ?  *^  And  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  or  looking  calmly  into  the  facts  they  frequently  make  charges 
which  might  be  serious  if  warranted.  The  fact  that  in  the  conduct  of 
this  great  world  war  the  United  States  is  just  one  of  a  firm,  one  of  the 
junior  partners  at  the  present  time,  when  expenditures  of  men  and  muni- 
tions is  considered,  does  not  st-em  to  have  become  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  njany  American  citizens.  The  acta  of  each  of  the  partners,  the  allies, 
must  of  necessity  be  in  accordance  with  some  definite  line  of  action,  con- 
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struct! ve  or  destructive,  that  has  been  determined  upon  as  that  which  will 
draw  nearer  the  day  of  victory. 

It  is  not  difficuh  to  perceive  that  the  most  vital  feature  of  these  activities 
at  present  is  the  maintenance  of  the  forces  that  are  at  the  front,  supplying 
them  with  food»  clothing  and  munitions,  and  training  troops  to  send  U\ 
the  front  just  as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready  to  go  into  llic  held.  Plans  In 
accomplish  each  of  these  ohjects  cannot  he  worked  out  by  the  United  State** 
alone  and  every  movement  that  is  made  must  be  a  part  of  the  neccssar> 
plans  for  cooperation.  The  activities  of  the  War  and  Nav'y  Departments  are 
controlled  by  this  purpose.  The  results  following  this  cooperation  have 
led  to  some  criticism,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  has  been 
neglected  that  the  departments  had  it  in  their  power  to  do.  That  the 
defeat  of  the  shipping  bill  two  years  ago  is  largely  responsible  for  Ibr 
shortage  of  transport  tonnage  cannot  be  denied  and  that  measure  was 
defeated  by  a  Congress  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  men  who  in  the 
present  Congress  furnish  some  of  the  most  severe  critics  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

There  is  much  in  the  proposed  war  cabinet  bill  that  sounds  like  the 
Board  of  Strategy'  which  was  formed  in  1898  and  some  of  the  men  in 
Congrress  are  discussing  giving  the  proposed  new  body  simitar  powers  to 
those  held  by  that  historic  board,  which  won  the  special  attention  of  "  Mr, 
Dooley."  These  solons  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  1898  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  a  war  in  which  it  had  no  allies  and  it  had  no  problem  of 
supplying  an_\^hing  to  any  other  nation.  They  forget  that  any  plan  must 
have  the  approval  of  a  general  conference  of  the  heads  of  the  allied  nations. 
There  is  an  inclination  among  the  critics  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  have  met  the  representatives  of  our  alliers 
in  Paris  and  much  of  the  future  activity  of  the  war  has  already  been 
mapped  out.  Future  plans  will  be  further  considered  in  Paris  or  in  ^  -  1  - 
or  m  Rome.  And  while  we  shall  do  our  part  in  the  planning.  VV'a^l 
several  thousands  of  miles  away,  must  be  to  some  extent  the  place  .1  ,  ., 
reception  of  orders  and  distribution  of  contracts  by  which  tne  plans  am 
he  carried  to  final  success. — Army  and  Nax^y  Journah  26/1. 

V.  S.  Battleships. — (Extract  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  tltr  Navy** 

speech  before  Harvard  students.]  The  British  Navy  has  the  same  relative 
strength  against  the  German  as  it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Funhcr- 
more  they  have  the  active  cooperation  of  French  and  Americ^'tn  surface 
ships  of  heavy  tonnage.  We  have,  of  course,  many  battleships  on  %hi^ 
coast  that  arc  litdc  heard  about.— -V.  K.  Times,  17/2, 

CooRin NATION  IK  SHIPPING  AoopTE©,— Coordinated   direction  of  n^vaf 

and  army  shifiping  to  an  extent  seemingly  impossibic  a  short  month  a^n 
became  a  reality  January  30.  As  a  result  the  overseas  transportation  of 
troops,  supplies  and  the  like  will  be  greatly  expedited* 

All  this  as  a  result  of  the  success  which  has  followed  the  creation  within 
the  Navy  Department  of  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Servtce.  of 
which  Commander  Belknap  is  the  director.  The  new  service  has  deHicin- 
strated  marked  ability  in  gettinj?  its  ships  through  the  submarine  d  tnger 
zone,  and  as  a  result  of  this  success  its  tonnage  was  practically 

The  War  Department  announced  it  would  turn  over  to  n  -cAh 

Service  upwards  of  2»000.ooo  tons  of  shipping  which  heretofore  U*4s  Ij^eti 
pcratcd  exclusively  under  Uie  direction  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment Many  of  these  vessels  arc  manned  by  civilian  crews  and  have  Wen 
under  civilian  masters. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  will  lienceforth  supply  crews  fr*n  **  '"'rival 
Reserve,  and  the  command  of  these  ships  will  go  to  naval  t  aU 

intents  anH  rmrn-.^.ti  the  vessels  will  be  naval  craft,  aUhou^:h  si,,.  ,.^,, arm- 
ing their  v  :c  army,    And  the  chan>:c  will  mean  that  their  e^ciency 
wtil  be  dor                I  from  the  start- 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  this  change  was  impending  that  of 
War  Baker  wa^  willing  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  Senate  Mil.               .liri 
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:oTnTnittee  that  the  army  in  France  was  to  he  materially  added  to  withiti  a 
short  time.  With  shipinnjj  coordinated  and  the  army  and  navy  cooperating 
through  ve      '  i^ed  by  disciplined  naval  men,  high  efficiency  in  overseas 

transport  i  Under  the  old  rnle,  with  alien  crews  and  civilian  com- 

manders, tl..-  .  .u.=.^  not  have  heen  done. 

The  taking  over  of  this  i^reat  amount  of  shipping  by  the  navy  and  the 
manning  of  ships  with  crews  from  the  Naval  Reserve  forces  is  considered 
in  shipping  circles  one  of  the  greatest  steps  toward  making  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  the  equal  of  anv  in  the  world  after  the  war  It  means 
fie  Americanizing  of  all  United  Stales  shipping. 

In  the  past  all  ships  have  been  manned  by  crews  made  up  of  aliens  as 
v^ell  us  Americans,  but  to  become  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  the  first 
requisite  is  that  a  member  must  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work  of  taking  over  this 
merchant  fleet  that  the  crews  will  be  thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined 
according  to  the  high  standards  of  the  navy,  and  that  when  the  war  is  over 
und  the  ships  revert  to  their  owners,  they  will  be  returned  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  men  who  will  be  given  their  discharge  from  the  Naval  Reserve, 

Further,  it  is  planned  by  Rear  Admiral  Leigh  Palmer,  Qiief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  that  where  ships  in  course  of  construction  are  turned  over  to 
the  Navy  Depa-  ^r  operation  to  organize  the  crew  in  advance  and 

have  the  men  <  trained  under  their  future  officers  and  ready  to 

man  the  vessel  ii,.,M^M»uLcly  upon  it  being  placed  in  commission, — Baltimore 
Star.  3o/i. 

Bjg  Builmng  for  Nav^. — The  new  structure  to  be  built  for  the  United 
Slates  Navy  Department  on  the  Bush  Terminal  property  in  Sotith  Brooklyn 
will«  it  is  said,  be  the  largest  business  structure  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
It  will  be  700  by  1280  feet  and  eight  stories  itr  height.  It  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  practically  fireproof,  and  will  cost  $io,ooo,ooo»  It  will  have  a 
'  ^poor  space  of  7,168,000  square  feet,  or  over  165  acres. 

This  building  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  naval  supplies  and  for  tile 
manufacturing,  packing  and  shipping  of  goods  for  United  States  war 
vessels.— If 'jj/iiKgf on  Evening  Star,  9/2. 

Navai.  Basi  at  Cape  Mav  to  be  Greati.y  Extrnoed.— The  Hotel  Cape 
May,  which  cost  its  builders  $1,350,000  in  I90Q»  and  which  is  now  practically 
owned  by  Nelson  Z,  Graves,  of  Philadelphia,  and  George  E.  Matthius*  o( 
Se>Tnore,  Conn.,  has  been  leased  by  the  War  Department  for  hospital  pur- 
|K)ses  at  an  annual  rental  of  $99,0CK>.  It  has  f3oo  rooms  and  is  the  hand- 
somest hotel  south  of  Atlantic  City*  The  hotel  is  within  two  miles  of  the 
Henry  X^^ord  farm,  on  which  is  located  the  Wissahickon  Barracks,  where 
about  3000  Naval  Reserve  men  are  being  trained,  and  within  a  mile  of 
the  Navy  Department's  aeronautic  training  station  and  the  submarine  pro- 
tector base  at  Sewells  Point. 

General  George  W.  Goethals  has  also  ordered  the  State  Road  Commission 
to  build  a  hard  surface  road  from  Keys  Landing  to  Cape  May,  to  have 
ready  access  to  the  War  and  Naval  Department  bases. 

The  Cape  May  barracks,  which  were  built  last  summer,  are  now  being 
doubled  in  capacity^  so  that  by  late  spring  there  will  be  more  than  10.000 
men  in  training  there. 

Including  the  dredging  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cape  May  harbor^  which 
embraces  500  acres,  the  government  has  expended  already  about  $3,000,000 
at  Cape  May,  as  it  is  the  only  landlocked  harbor  between  Sandy  Hook  and 
Norfolk,  The  Surgeon  General's  Department  has  reported  that  the  Cape 
May  cantonment  is  one  of  the  healthiest  training  places  the  government  has 
established. — Baltimore  American,  28/1. 

r'oii  LAROh:  Inlrease  in  Navy,— /7ti«j  for  E,y tensive  Enlargement  of 
Existing  I  raining  Siaiians. — In  connection  with  Secretary  Daniels'  renewed 
recummendation  for  a  large  increase  in  both  temporary  and  permanent 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  navy,  it  is  stated  that  the  department  plans  exteii- 
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sivc  enlargement  uf  several  exisliiij^  training  stations.  Plans  already  have 
been  approved  for  enlarging  the  Pelham  Bay,  N,  Y.,  and  Norfolk.  Va-, 
stations.  Five  thousand  men  arc  now  at  Pelham  Bay  and  16,000  at  Norfolk. 
The  navy  has  95,000  men  under  instruction,  and,  with  the  recommended 
increase,  will  have  men  enough  to  supply  crews  not  only  for  the  entire 
naval  construction  program  as  now  contemplated,  but  also  for  the  hundreds 
of  merchant  ships  which  are  to  be  placed  under  its  supervision. — Evening 
Star,  1/2. 

Naval  Crews  for  U.  S,  Transports, — It  is  announced  at  Washington 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  come  to  between  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Shipping  Board  whereby  all  vessels  used  for  transporting  men  or  sup- 
plies to  the  American  forces  in  France  will  be  under  the  command  of  naval 
officers,  and  have  crews  of  naval  reservists  or  regular  enlisted  men*  Up 
to  the  present,  only  the  troop  transports  have  been  manned  on  this  system, 
the  horse  transport  and  supply  ships  chartered  for  the  American  forces 
being  operated  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  employed  merchant  crews.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  men  in 
the  American  mercantile  marine,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a 
full  crew  of  competent  hands  for  every  chartered  ship,  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  fast  steamer  could  not  realize  her  normal  speed  while  in 
the  submarine  area,  owing  to  unskilful  stoking.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
dearth  of  trained  men  for  lookout  duty  in  the  war  zone.  The  new  arranse- 
ment  is  therefore  expected  to  add  very  materially  to  the  safely  of  the 
transports  and  supply  ships  on  the  Atlantic  roiitc,  as  all  these  vessels  will  be 
operated  by  officers  and  men  with  naval  training  and  accustomed  to  the 
high  service  standard  of  efficiency  and  discipline.  This  step  has  been  found 
practicable  in  consequence  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  navy*s  personnel 
since  the  declaration  of  war,  so  many  volunteers  having  enrullcd  that, 
after  assigning  full  complements  to  all  warships  and  auxiliaries,  complete 
and  building,  there  will  be  a  large  surplus  available  for  duty  in  the  trans- 
port service. — The  Engineer,  18/1. 

A  compromise  seems  to  have  been  reached  between  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Shipping  Board  regarding  the  personnel  of  the  new  merchant 
marine  that  is  coming  into  being.  Unlike  most  compromises,  the  plan  hit 
upon  gives  promise  of  accomplishment,  to  some  degree;  but,  hke  all 
compromises,  it  fails  of  the  object  ultimately  to  be  sought.  Under  the 
terms  of  announcement  made  on  December  12  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Shipping  Board  will  exercise  a  joint  jurisdiction  as  follows ;  "  The 
bulk  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  whether  engaged  in  the  trans* 
atlantic  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  character  as  merchant- 
men, will  continue  to  be  manned  by  merchant  sailors.  Troopships  and 
vessels  carrying  whole  cargoes  of  munitions  or  supplies  for  the  army  and 
navy,  however,  for  military  reasons,  will  be  manned  by  naval  crews," — 
Naify  and  Merchant  Marine ,  January. 

Navy  Personnel— A  Cautiox. — In  all  plans  for  the  irresistible  ex  ten- 
sions demanded  in  the  commissioned  and  warranted  personnel  of  the  na%*y 
tlie  conditions  and  the  resultant  reductions  in  the  naval  establishment  that 
must  be  faced  after  peace  is  declared  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  \Mtcn 
the  navy  was  reorganized  and  slowly  starved  almost  to  death  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  gross  injustices  were  inflicted  on  the  regular  ofBceff 
and  serious  harm  was  done  to  the  service  simply  because  no  foretlumght 
had  been  exhibited. 

Although  less  than  60  vohmtcer  officers  were,  as  the  result  of  exaimiia> 
tions  open  to  all  these  gallant  men,  taken  over,  this  and  the  yearly  demotions 
forced  by  Congress  blocked  pru motions  until  despair  settled  un  the  service 
in  all  grades  below  commander.  It  wus  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in 
those  sad  days  for  graduates  of  Annapolis  to  lie  kept  in  the  rank  of  ensign 
for  12  years  or  more  and  for  lieutenants  to  be  held  kicking  their  heels 
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without  any  advancement  for  periods  varying  between  20  and  22  years. 
In  the  late  8o*s  a  lieutenant  less  than  40  years  of  age  was  a  curiosity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  *'  present  emergency, '  as  Congressional  acts 
cuphcmize  this  state  of  war,  a  number  of  reserve  officers  were  granted 
temporary  commissions  as  lieutenant  commanders  and  lieutenants,  and  this 
before  their  mettle  could  be  tested.  It  is  recognized  that  the  sudden  and 
tremendous  extensions  in  the  lists  of  officers  had  to  he  met,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  the  early  days  haste  rather  than  complete  wisdom  settled 
ihc  problem.  Without  attempting  to  abridge  for  one  moment  the  value 
of  the  work  already  performed  and  promised  by  temporary  officers,  who  in 
the  main  have  responded  to  the  **  great  call  '*  from  a  sense  of  unquestionable 
patriotism,  it  is  now  time  for  prudence  to  enter,  V'arious  bills  are  before 
Congress  and  others  must  follow,  but  previous  to  their  enactment  such 
safeguards  should  be  provided  that  the  cruel  experiences  following  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  for  many  succeeding  years,  shall  not  be  repeated. 
—N,  y.  Heraid,  8/2. 

Reserve  Officers'  Class, — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  visited  Annap- 
olis for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  members  of  the  second  reserve 
officers*  class  of  the  navy  upon  the  occasion  of  their  completion  of  their 
15  weeks'  intensive  training  in  the  more  practical  branches  of  the  activities 
of  a  navai  ofhcer. 

Requests  for  assignments  to  particular  ships  or  particular  types  of  duty 
have  apparently  carried  little  weight  with  the  navy  authorities.  Eight  of 
the  men  will  be  kept  at  the  Academy  as  duty  officers  for  the  third  class 
of  reservists,  members  of  which  are  to  be  sent  to  New  London  for  a  four 
or  five  months'  course  on  submarines;  60  have  been  ordered  to  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  about  half  of  whom  will  go  across  in  the  near  future; 
60  wiU  go  to  cruisers,  gunboats  or  transports,  and  87  will  go  to  the  Atlantic 
fleet's  various  ships.  The  remaining  27  will  be  held  at  the  Academy  for  the 
academic  board's  action  on  their  work. 

The  work  done  by  the  young  citizen  officers  has  been  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  authorities.  The  average  mark  for  the  entire  class  for  the  three 
months"  work  was  about  79.1  per  cent, — Baltimore  .Imerican,  2g/i. 

Senator  Tillman  W^ants  10,000  Aviators  in  Navy. — Senator  Tiilman, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee,  to-day  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  naval  aviators  from  350  to  10,000  and  raise  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  navy  to  180,000. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  appoint  temporary  officers  not 
higher  than  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  navy  and  major  in 
the  Marine  Corps.— iV.  Y,  Herald,  29/1. 

Enrolling  UNDEiKiRADUATES  in  the  Navy. — Instructions  have  been  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the  commandants  of  the  several  naval 
districts  regarding  the  enrollment  of  undergraduate  students  of  technical 
universities  in  the  naval  reserve  force.  In  order  to  insure  the  future  en- 
gineering men  of  the  navy  that  bureau  states  that  it  desires  the  enrollment 
of  such  students  in  the  reserve.  Any  undergraduate  between  18  and  21 
years  of  age,  who  is  actually  taking  a  technical  course  at  a  technical  univer- 
sity and  who  is  physically  qualified,  may  be  enrolled  as  a  seaman,  second 
class»  in  class  four  of  the  naval  reserve  force  for  general  service.  These 
students  will  not  be  called  to  active  duty  until  they  have  graduated,  except 
in  case  of  great  emergency,  which  emergency  the  bureau  does  not  at  present 
foresee.  No  promise  of  commission  will  be  given  these  undergraduates; 
and  when  they  are  graduated  and  called  to  active  service  they  will  be  ex- 
amined  and  rerated  according  to  their  ability  and  the  requirements  of  the 
service.  While  they  are  on  the  inactive  list  pursuing  tneir  studies  they 
will  be  carried  in  the  initial  rating  of  seaman,  second  class.  Enrolling  and 
recruiting  officers  of  the  navy  and  naval  reserve  force  have  been  instructed 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  technical  universities.— .4 rwy  and  Naty  Register, 
9/2. 
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Coast  Guaku  Pkesonnel. — ^Teraporarj^  increased  rank  and  pay  for  certain 
officers  of  the  coast  guard  wl>ile  op€ratin«;  as  a  part  of  the  navy  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  bills  now  are  (lendiny: 
which  contemplate  such  legislation. 

Jt  is  proposed  to  put  ti^c  coast  guard  othcers  on  the  same  footing  as 
officers  of  the  navy.  Most  of  those  that  would  be  benefited  by  the  legisfa* 
tion  now  are  on  duty  with  the  naval  forces  fperating  in  foreign  waters 
and  they  are  performing  hazardous  duty  of  the  same  general  nature  as  that 
performed  by  navy  ofticers.  It  is  beheved  that  the  coast  guard  officers  not 
only  are  entitled  to  this  recognition  of  their  services,  but  also  that  the  pr€>- 
posed  legislation  will  facilitate  command  at  sea,  where  there  is  bound  to  be 
contact  between  officers  of  the  two  services  doing  similar  work-^U'oj/ttn^- 
ton  Fast,  17/2. 

Training  of  Naval  Reservists. —The  next  class  of  tjaval  reservists  to  l>e 
trained  at  the  officers'  schc^ol  at  Annapolis  will  number  450,  which  is  the 
limit  of  the  accommodations  there.  The  results  of  the  previous  training, 
when  two  classes  have  been  graduated  of  about  the  same  aggregate  strength, 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  Reports  received  from  Vice  Admiral  Sim> 
are  most  complimentary  in  regard  to  the  50  men  sent  from  the  school 
trained  for  service  witn  the  destroyers.  The  candi<latcs  are  confined  ti> 
enlisted  reservists,  selected  fmm  the  naval  districts,  and  the  con- 
is  keen  on  account  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  service  and  pi  > 
Many  of  the  students  arc  college  men  who  entered  the  service  for  i..>  «^. 
Numerous  inquiries  have  come  in  regard  to  the  instruction  from  the 
U,  S.  S.  HariHird,  which  is  in  the  war  jone  and  which  is  manned  by  a  fci 
of  youtig  students  from  the  Cambridge  University  who  belong  to  the  same 
fralernity  and  who  want  to  )>e  kept  together.  The  naval  antJioriiies,  and 
particularly  Rear  .A^dmiral  L.  C  Palmer,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 
believe  this,  as  that  otTicer  stated  to  the  House  Naval  Committee  recently, 
to  be  "a  very  bad  idea/*  because  it  was  not  desirable  to  encourage  this 
inclination  for  non-separation.— .^rwy  and  Navy  Register >  9/2. 

BELiEVts    6,000,000    Tons    of     SnippiNri    **  Possible." — Rear     Adinir;»I 
Frederick  R.  Harris,  manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation   afttr 
Rear  Admiral  Capps  left  that  office,  told  the  Senate  committee  invc 
the  shipping  situation  he  believes  the  estimate  of  6.000^000  tons  deaii 
as  the   production   for  the  year    19 18,  made  by  the  shipping   boax4»   is 
'*  possible." 

He  qualified  this  statement  by  saying  that  it  would  be  possible  only  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  in  which  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
coordinated. 

The  estimate  of  only  j.ooo,oixi  tons  given  the  committee  by  practical  ship 
builders  he  declared  to  be  "  pessimistic," 

In  the  end,  he  said,  the  success  of  the  project  depended  tipon  Ubor.  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  gel  and  u*e  all  the  available  labor  for  nhip- 
building  and  to  eciucate  the  labor  up  to  the  understanding  that  it  was  a* 
important  to  build  ships  as  to  fight  in  the  trenches  or  on  war  vessels  to  win 
the  war. 

Admiral  Harris  refused  to  criticise  the  present  organijEation  of  the  Enter- 
gencv  Flcf*  ''"^''^  ration  and  the  shipping  board,  though  urged  to  d-  -"  * 
inembcrs  mnittee. 

"  I  doirt  in  criticism  that  is  not  t  on^irut  tivc,**  he  said 

As  for  his  own  experience  with  the  o^  n,  he  frankly   said    Iw 

Duld  not  work  with  it  when  ChRirnian   li  Ud  upon  ht^  Admirii 

iarris*.  ^^''  's  tu  report  in  person  to  ihc  chairman 

Admiral  1  the  fact.    He  explained  he  had  been  u 

ll  '  '    -1  -    .       n     .j^  respouMhic  m  tnr  'titicer 

-n, 

iS^SBd  -—  "-«■   ..^'-..-.  i-^ .  — ».     ».lmiral  Rousseau  and  mHcr^, 

all  subordinate  to  him.  had  been  instructed  to  report  to  Chairman  Hnrtev 
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every  day  about  what  had  been  done  and  that  they,  not  Mr.  Hurley,  had 
informed  him  of  these  orders. 

Admiral  Harris  said  Charles  Piez  the  present  manager  of  the  fleet  cor- 
poration, and  while  Admiral  Harris  held  that  office  a  kind  of  executive 
head  acting  for  Mr.  Hurley,  had  explained  that  such  a  proceeding  was  the 
"  difference  between  naval  methods  and  business  methods." 

Admiral  Harris  said  he  understood  when  he  became  manager  that 
Mr.  Piez  was  his  superior  and  that  Mr.  Hurley  was  superior  to  alL  He 
said  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  that  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Piez  had  gotten 
along  well  together. 

He  denied  that  he  had  attempted  to  make  contracts  involving  $12,000,000 
for  housing  facilities  at  the  shipyards  on  his  own  authority,  as  was  published 
at  the  time  he  left  office.  He  said  he  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  such  an 
expenditure,  but  that  he  had  laid  the  matter  before  his  superiors. 

Admiral  Harris  defended  the  fabricated  ships,  saying  he  believed  when 
once  they  had  begun  to  be  turned  out  they  would  expedite  the  maximum 
output  of  ships. — IVashington  Ez'enittg  Star,  6/2. 

Building  and  Launchings. — From  reports  received  by  the  Shi()ping 
Board  it  is  revealed  that  901^23  gross  tons  of  merchant  ships  were  built  in 
United  States  shipyards  during  1917,  being  nearly  double  the  figure  of 
1916.  No  official  figures  of  construction  in  other  countries  during  last  year 
have  as  yet  been  received,  but  it  is  believed  that  we  led  the  world  in  the 
output  of  new  tonnage.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
41  freight  steamers  and  tankers  aggregating  327,152  tons  dead  weight,  which 
were  commandeered  by  the  Shipping  Board  last  October,  are  expected  to 
be  put  in  service  during  this  month  and  February  and  that  the  shipyards 
arc  making  far  better  progress  on  this  work  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Some  18  of  these  vessels  will  be  commissioned  this  month. — Marine  Journal. 
26/L 

America  to  Get  Japanese  Ships  for  War  Service.— The  Shipping  Board 
and  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government  have  about  closed  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  United  States  will  exchange  one  ton  of  steel  for  every 
two  tons  of  shipping  delivered  to  it  by  the  Japanese  Government  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  details  of  the  agreement  will  be  perfected  in  the  near 
future. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  been  pledged  openly  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  land  500,000  men  in  France  by  next  spring,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
cargo  ships  of  the  United  States  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  that 
all  tonnage  suitable  for  transatlantic  traffic  be  put  mto  that  service  im- 
mediately. The  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  have  been  dragging  for 
weeks. 

It  has  been  known  in  semi-official  circles  for  several  months  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  take  a  much  more  active  part  in  the  military 
operations  in  France  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  the  available  tonnage  under  the  control  of  the  Shipping 
Board  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  transporting  supplies  for  the 
troops  that  were  to  be  sent  abroad.  Tn  spite  of  these  circumstances  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  acquiring  neutral  or  friendly  tonnage. — Evening 
Star,  8/2. 

For  Charter  of  Swedish  Ships. — Preliminary  Agreement  Entered  Into 
Between  the  United  States  and  Sweden. — A  preliminary  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  according  to  official  dis- 
patches from  London,  providing  for  the  charter  of  Swedish  ships  to  the 
I'nited  States  to  be  used  principally  in  the  South  American  trade. 

Some  of  the  ships  of  the  Swedish  fleet  now  in  .American  waters  will  be 
allowed  to  sail  with  their  cargoes  while  others,  it  is  understood,  will  be 
unloaded  and  put  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Negotiations  are 
proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  a  final  agreement  is  looked  for 
shortly. 
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It  has  been  decided  to  grant  Sweden  tlie  privilege  of  purchasing  and 
transporting  oil  cake,  phosphates,  kerosene  oil  and  certain  other  commodi- 
ties, but  the  chief  point  in  discussion,  the  shipment  of  cereals  and  other 
food  stuffs,  has  not  been  definitely  settled.— Bo/fi'wor^  American,  29/1. 

Witx  Charter  Dutch  Stramers. — Charter  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  all  Dutch  steamers  now  being  held  in  American  ports  has  been 
Ldccided  upon  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  a  provisional  agreement  just 
l«igned  in  London. 

The  ag^reement  provides  charter  for  one  round  trip  for  upward  of  80 
vessels  now  in  American  ports.  The  vessels  are  not  to  go  into  the  war  zones* 
but  five  of  the  steamers  will  carry  material  for  Switzerland  and  two  will 
take  cargo  for  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust. 

It  is  part  of  the  agreement  that  the  ships  shall  carry  150,000  tons  of  food 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians,  and  may  be  used  for  other  voyages  later  in 
American  coastwise  trade  or  elsewhere,  possibly  to  Java  for  sugar. — 
Nautical  Gaseite,  24/1. 

Labor  for  Shipyards. — Seeing  that  the  passage  of  the  admnissiratiori  ^ 
bill  is  assured  authorizing  the  Shipping  Board  to  expend  $50,000,000  from 
the  funds  at  its  command  in  providing  housing  accommodations  for  ship- 
yard workers,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  now  started  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  enlist  a  voluntary  reserve  army  of  250,000  mechanics  to 
insure  the  success  uf  its  shipbuilding  program.  This  recruiting  drive  is 
being  especially  directed  at  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workmen  in  industries 
not  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  and  labor  at  present  employed 
on  government  contracts  is  not  to  be  interfered  with.  On  account  of 
the  curtailment  in  building,  which  is  expected  to  last  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  building  trade  is  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  large  percentage  of  the 
required  labor  reserve.  The  automobile  industry  is  also  counted  upon  to 
supply  a  very  considerable  proportion.  It  has  been  even  calculated  thai 
one-third  of  the  workmen  now  engaged  in  garages  and  automobile  repair 
shops  could  be  easily  spared  for  work  in  tlie  shipyards.  The  authorities 
intend  to  have  each  stale  furnish  a  certain  quota  of  the  reservists  needed* 
with  the  understanding  that  men  will  be  employed  within  their  home  stale 
as  far  ai^  possible.  NcvcrthelesSp  volunteers  for  the  new  force  will  be 
expected  to  pledge  themselves  to  proceed,  if  so  directed,  to  any  part  of 
the  country  where  a  demand  for  their  services  exists.  What  will  certainly 
help  tlie  carrying  out  of  the  plans  adopted  is  the  likelihood  of  men  of  draft 
age,  enlisting  in  the  reserve,  being  called  upon  for  service  in  the  shipyards 
rather  than  in  our  army  and  navy  units.  To  l)c  able  to  render  just  as 
important  a  service  to  the  nation  as  the  men  who  go  to  the  front,  without 
having  to  submit  to  the  rigors  of  military  discipline,  will  doubtless  appcaiJ 
to  many  of  our  better -trained  mechanic-s.— iVawliVfl/  Gasette,  24/1. 

Navigation  School  Resumes.— The  navigation  school  the  United  Stales 
Shipping  Board  is  conducting  in  the  custom  house  at  Baltimore  to  furnish 
junoir  officers  for  the  Iiig  Hect  of  American  ships  that  will  go  into  com- 
mission this  year  has  resumed  sessions  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Lindau.  Two  sessions  of  the  school  arc  held  daily.  Young  men  wno  com- 
plete the  course  will  be  placed  on  ships  to  gain  experience  that  will  enable 
them  to  pass  their  examinations  before  the  board  of  steamboat  inspectors 
for  this  district  in  order  to  be  granted  licenses  to  take  o(%cers'  berths  on 
American  ships.— Et'^nm^  Star,  21/1, 

Ekgineeks  to  Study  in  Factories.— Qiief  engineers  training  for  service 
on  cargo  ghips  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  arc  to  be  sent  to  fac- 
tories to  follow  the  construction  of  the  engines  from  the  very  hcginntng 
until  their  actual  installation  in  the  vessels  to  which  the  men  will  be  asfignetl 
The  details  of  the  plans  arc  !>cing  worked  out  by  the  director  of  recruiting 
of  the  Shipping  Board. — Evening  Star,  21/1. 
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TitAiNiNG  TO  DoDG£  U-BoATs. — Twetity-Five  Liner  Captains  Will  Enter 
School  Oif  New  London. — New  London,  Conn.,  January  21. — Twentjr-five 
captains  of  ocean  liners  were  due  to  arrive  here  to-day  for  intensive  training 
in  methods  for  avoiding  U-boats.  This  training  will  be  under  direction 
of  United  States  naval  authorities.  Three  naval  officers  have  been  detailed 
as  instructors,  and  the  converted  yacht  O-We-Ra  has  been  assigned  as 
school  ship. 

Every  captain  has  a  rating  that  would  enable  him  to  take  command  of  the 
largest  of  ocean-going  liners.  The  course  will  last  all  this  week  in  relays 
of  three  days*  duration,  two  days  of  which  will  be  occupied  with  lectures 
and  the  third  day  to  actual  practice  in  steering  the  yacht  in  a  course 
designed  to  frustrate  an  attack  by  a  submarine. 

An  American  submarine  will  go  out  into  the  sound  and  maneuver,  show- 
ing the  periscope,  and  give  the  captains  a  chance  to  avoid  an  opportunity 
to  torpedo  the  ship.  The  Fulton  is  to  act  as  mother  ship  for  the  school. — 
jV.  F.  Times,  22/ \. 

Radio  Men  for  Merchant  Ships. — About  3000  men  of  the  navy  are  in 
training  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  duty  as  radio  operators,  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  demands  for  such  men  for  naval  vessels  and  for  transports  and 
cargo  ships.  , 

Correspondence  has  been  exchanged  between  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Shipping  Board  in  regard  to  placing  under  naval  control  the  radio 
men  of  the  merchant  service.  This  is  considered  necessary  on  those  ships 
that  have  naval  gun  crews,  and  it  is  contemplated  that  the  ships  traversing 
the  war  zone  have  regular  naval  radio  men.  So  far  there  has  been  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  men  for  this  service. — Washington  Post,  17/2. 

Torpedo  Plant  Blast  not  Caused  by  Enemy. — Enemy  plotting  was 
absolved  of  blame  for  the  explosion  in  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  January  26,  in  a  statement  by  Rear  Admiral  Earle,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  to-day. 

"  Every  man  in  the  drying  room  was  killed,"  Rear  Admiral  Earle  said, 
**  so  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  work  of  an  enemy." 

The  dry  house  mentioned  by  Rear  Admiral  Earle  was  located  in  the 
former  bombproof  in  which  25,000  detonators  which  were  being  dried  ex- 
ploded. The  total  weight  of  the  amount  of  fulminate  mercury  destroyed 
was  125  pounds. 

Sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  men  "  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  national  duty"  was  extended  by  the  Ordnance  Bureau 
here  to-day  in  a  letter  to  the  inspector  of  the  torpedo  station. — Baltimore 
Evening  Star,  31/1. 

Oil  Reserves  for  Navy. — In  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  just  made  public,  attention 
is  called  to  the  creation  of  two  naval  oil  reserves  in  Colorado  and  Utah. 

The  survey  has  been  investigating  the  oil  shales  of  the  XJnited  States 
that  give  the  most  promise  of  yielding  a  commercial  supply  of  oil  and  has 
explored  large  areas  in  Colorado  and  Utah  that  contain  immense  deposits 
of  such  shales,  some  of  which  carry  30  to  50  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton.  This 
potential  resource  is  estimated  by  the  survey  in  terms  of  billions  of  barrels 
of  oil,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  economically  extracted  from  the  shales. 
possibly  in  competition  with  petroleum  at  present  prices. 

The  Colorado  reserve  created  for  the  navy  contains  45.440  acres,  and  the 
one  in  Utah  86,584  acres.-— O/^rm/  Bulletin,  28/12. 

Orders  Ten  Concrete  Ships. — Contracts  for  ten  3500-ton  concrete  ships 
were  let  to-day  by  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  Ferror  Concrete  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  of  Redondo  Beach.  Cal.  The  first  vessel  is  to  be  delivered 
within  six  months  and  the  other  nine  within  a  year. 

The  building  company  will  use  a  new  plan  of  construction,  recently 
patented,  by  which  it  can  build  the  vessels  more  rapidly  than  under  old 
methods  of  working  concrete. — .V.  Y.  Times,  3/2. 
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Asks  Systematic  SuRvtv  mf  K.ntiuj-  Paljfic  Coast. — Although  it  wil 
take  ao  years  to  complete  the  surveys  of  the  cnttrc  Pacific  coast  proposed 
by  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  in  a  bulletin  issued,  benefits  would  be 
available  within  a  year  after  the  work  was  begrun,  the  survey  says. 

For  21  years  no  systematic  survey  of  water  areas  adjacent  to  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  has  been  made,  says  the  bulletin.  The  cost  for 
a  vessel  to  do  the  work  and  20  years'  operation  is  estimated  at  $2,300,000 

Not  only  consideration  for  lives  and  property,  but  the  need  of  preparing 
for  maritime  expansion  dictates  the  necessity  for  beginning  the  survey 
immediately,  in  the  opinion  of  the  surv^ey.    The  bulletin  concludes: 

"The  end  of  the  present  world  conflict  will  sec  the  merchant  fleet  whidi 
we  are  now  building  released  from  the  restrictions  imposed  by  our  need 
for  transatlantic  transport,  saihng  the  seven  seas  in  a  simple  10  regain 
the  pre-eminence  which  was  ours  in  the  old  days  of  the  chpper  ships  " — 
H'ashingion  Ei*fnmg  Star,  24/1 « 

Fire  Kills  Two  Men  Aboard  Destroyek. — An  uil  lire  in  the  engine  room 
of  a  destroyer,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  water  tenders,  Martin  O, 
Callaghan,  of  Columbus^  Ohio,  and  Charles  E.  Bourke,  of  Worcester. 
Mass.,  was  announced  by  the  Navy  Department.  No  details  were  published 
published. 

The  department  also  announced  that  Hector  N.  Menard,  seaman,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn,,  had  been  killed  by  a  heavy  sea  dashing  over  the  trans- 
port Hancock  during  a  recent  storm. — jV.  V.  Herald,  24/1, 

Teixs  of  Finding  Emery  Powuer  in  CvRoscor*!-:. — Emery  powder  wa* 
found  in  a  bearing  cup  of  a  gyroscope  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United 
Slates  Navy  to  be  used  in  a  torpedo,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Charles 
TcitcUiaum.  guvernment  inspector  at  the  E.  \V.  Bliss  Company's  plant. 
when  the  trial  of  Paul  Hcnnig  on  a  charge  of  treason  wa.s  resumed  before 
Judge  Chatficld  in  United  States  Court,  in  Brooklyn,  yesterday. 

Under  cross-examination  by  Arthur  K.  Wing,  Teitelbaum  said  that  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  on  November  12  last  he  had  approached  Hennig  and 
asked  the  latter  to  disassemble  that  gyroscope  and  that  Hennig  had  sail 
him  to  a  workman.  He  admitted  that  10  days  before  Hennig  had  brought 
back  a  bearing  passed  in  inspection  and  had  shown  that  it  wa^  soft 

Ensign  Joseph  A,  Flynn,  of  the  .'irkattsas,  told  of  the  w*orkings  of  gyro- 
scopes in  torpedoes.   The  trial  will  be  continued  to-day. — .V,  )\  Herald,  jo/l. 

American   Airmek   Bombakd  Germany;   All  Retitrn   Safei,v. — Fomr 

Aviators  Unable  to  Determine  Extent  of  Damage  They  Did  Owing  to 
Heavy  Fog5,~\\\\\\  the  American  Army  in  France,  Sunday  (Delayed). — 
Four  American  aviators  attached  to  a  F'rench  squadron  have  partictpate<l 
in  a  daylight  liombing  raid  over  Germany.    All  returned  safely. 

Because  the  weather  was  foggy  the  aviators  were  unable  to  determine 
just  what  damage  was  done,  but  as  they  flew  fairly  low  over  the  targets 
it  is  believed  the  results  were  good.  After  recrossing  the  lines  the  bombers 
irere  tired  upon  vigorously  by  enemy  aiiti-aircrafl  guns.     They  then  ran 

to  still  heavier  fog,  and  some  of  the  airmen  were  forced  to  land  before 

aching  their  hangars,— A^,  )*.  Herald,  29/1, 


■ 


May  Call  Fiupi-'cos  Into  Service, — .Authority  to  call  into 
States  service  Philippine  military  organ ijtations  is  given  the  Pt 
House  bill  passed  yesterday  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  Win 
Bvining  Star,  ig/i. 
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Training  C^mp  for  Pukto  Kicans. — Secretary  Baker  to*da>'  anuu<ttnced 
ihe  establishment  of  a  second  officers*  training  cump  in  Porto  Rico,  for 
400  selected  Porto  Ricans.  The  camp  will  open  February  i  and  run  thr«€ 
month\,--Evening  Star,  g/i. 
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Teach  War  Photography.— Co/i«m^»a  Announces  the  Opening  of  a  New 
Department. — Columbia  University  announced  the  organization  of  a  School 
of  Military  Cinematography  for  the  United  States  Government  to  train 
war  photographers.  The  school,  the  only  one  in  the  country,  will  enroll 
100  students  and  will  be  under  military  regulations.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  students  will  be  drafted  men  who  have  had  experience  in  photog- 
raphy.   A  faculty  of  seven  military  men  will  give  instruction. 

The  men  will  be  quartered  at  the  university,  sentries  will  be  posted  and 
no  student  may  leave  the  school  without  a  military  pass. — N.  Y.  Times,  9/1. 

The  United  States  Army  in  France  will  total  500,000  early  this  year. 
Pershing  has  taken  over  a  section  of  the  front  in  Lorraine,  where  the 


The  Region  Below  Verdun  in  Which  Early  Action  May  Take  Pi^ce. 


American  troops  have  been  engaged  in  the  usual  trench  raids  and  have 
shown  up  well  in  the  fighting.  The  artillery  is  reported  to  be  doing  excellent 
work. 

Mexican  Service  Badge. — Officers  and  enlisted  men  who  participated  in 
the  Vera  Cruz  expedition  under  the  late  General  Funston,  the  punitive 
expedition  into  Mexico  under  General  Pershing,  or  who  have  under  certain 
conditions  served  on  the  Mexican  border  patrol  will  be  eligible  to  wear  a 
new  service  badge  with  ribbon,  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  with  the  approval  of  President  Wilson.  The  following  general 
order  issued  by  the  War  Department  states  who  will  be  permitted  to  wear 
the  new  badge: 

"  I.  By  authority  of  the  President,  a  service  badge  with  ribbon,  to  be 
known  as  the  Mexican  Service  Badge,  will  be  issued  to  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  and  whose  service  has  been  under  the  following 
conditions : 

"  (a)  In  Mexico,  afloat  or  ashore,  as  members  of  the  Vera  Cruz  expedi- 
tion, between  April  24,  1914,  and  November  26,  1914. 

"  (b)  In  Mexico  as  members  of  the  punitive  or  other  authorized  expedi- 
tions between  March  14,  1916,  and  February  7,  191 7. 
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"  (c)  Those  who  were  actually  present  and  participated  in  an  engagement 
agrainst  Mexicans  between  April  I2»  191 1,  and  Febniary  7^  1917,  in  which 
there  were  casualties  on  the  side  of  ihe  United  States  troops. 

"  (d)  Those  who  were  present  as  members  of  the  Mexican  border  patrol, 
between  April  12,  1911,  and  February*  7,  1917,  in  proximity  to  an  engage- 
ment between  Mexicans  which  resulted  in  casualties  among  tlieir  own  com* 
pany,  troop,  battery,  or  detachment. 

^2.  The  distribution  of  this  badge  will  be  i-ovemed  by  the  provisions  of 
Article  VIII,  Compilation  of  General  Orders,  Circulars  and  Bulletins,  War 
Department,  188 1 -191 5.  No  individual  will  be  entitled  to  more  than  one 
Mexican  Service  Badge 

**  3.  Persons  not  now  in  the  Army  of  the  United  Sates»  who,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  service  would  be  entitled  to  this  badge,  and  w*hosc  separa- 
tion from  the  service  has  been  honorahle,  may  apply  to  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  for  authority  to  purchase  and  wear  the  Mexican 
Service  Badge/* 

The  bad^e  will  be  of  bronze,  one  and  one-fourtli  inches  in  diameter.  On 
one  side  will  be  the  Mexican  yucca  plant  in  fiower»  with  mountains  in  the 
background  as  suggestive  of  Mexico.  Above  the  yucca  plant  are  the  words 
*•  Mexican  Service,"  in  the  upper  half  and  the  lower  half  ^'igii-igij" 
arranged  in  a  circle.  The  reverse  side  is  the  same  as  the  Indian  war  badge. 
The  ribbon  is  of  silk  and  shows  these  colors  in  the  order  named,  green, 
yellow,  blue,  green. — A^.  K.  Times,  15/1. 

Airplane  Prodlction.— Whatever  may  be  the  popular  opinion  of  Fuel 
Administrator  Gartield*s  order  suspending  business  to  relieve  the  coal  situa- 
tion, the  wisdom  of  his  rule  exernpting  the  airplane  industry  from  the 
restrictions  of  his  proclamation  will  be  generally  recognized.  It  woulci 
have  been  lamentable  had  the  construction  of  aircraft  been  checked  for  91 
day,  or  even  an  hour. 

We  know  now  that  we  arc  not  to  have  100,000  planes  in  the  air  this  year, 
nor  anywhere  near  that  number.  In  a  recent  statement  Howard  E,  Coffin, 
Chairman  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  exposed  the  futility  of  this 
hope,  a  hope  based  on  the  knowledge  of  America's  industrial  achievement* 
of  the  past  and  the  conviction  that,  in  the  building  of  weapons  to  strike 
Germany  through  the  air^  effort  would  be  strained  to  the  utmost 

The  experience  of  our  alhes  has  shown  that  the  maintenance  of  each 
machine  at  the  front  necessitates  the  employment  of  between  40  and  50 
men  in  auxiliary  branches  of  the  service,  or  an  army  of  more  than  4jooo,ooo 
in  the  aviation  service  alone,  were  this  hope  to  be  realized. 

But  the  shock  to  us  of  this  enlightenment  was  probably  no  shook  at  alt 
to  those  who  have  looked,  and  still  look,  to  us  for  help  in  destroying,  once 
and  for  all,  Prussian  militarism. — N.  Y.  Times,  20/1. 

GexVeral    Staff   Reorganization. — The   reorganiration    of    the    general 
staff,  as  announced  in  a  bulletin  from  the  War  Department  last  week,  was 
neces5ar>%  not  only  to  meet  the  conditions  of  war,  but  also  because  the 
' general  ^taff  had  ceased  to  perform  the  functions  ongrnally   intended   to 
devolve  upon  it.     ft  has  departed  so  far  from  the  object  contemplated  by 
Rlihu  Ro^n,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  when  it  was  created,  ns  to  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  executive  machinery  of  the  War  Department. 

In  addition,  it  has  intervened  between   the   Secretary  of  War  and   th<" 
_  bureau,  and  has  separated  the  experts  of  the  fitaff  corps  m  the  War  Depart- 
'  mcnt  from  the  head  of  the  department  until  the  latter  has  come  to  depend 
■Imost  entirely  ufM>n  the  chief  of  staff  for  hh  information  of  army  condi- 
tions and  needs.    The  result  ha.^  been  a  Secretary  of  War  that  not  always 
has  pojisessed  a  knowledRC  of  the  military  situation,  save  as  it  may  have 
been  imparted  t     '  '^^    ■        ^  .-^   1    .    ^^r  ,:  .,.^  ^^f>  incorrectly  obtained  through 
an  imperfect  r?  ncmljers  with  the  situation. 

Further,  the  ; ..    ......  .  .  ...l  ^.  ,...,l    .-iff  has  changed  to  mch  an  extent 

since  commencement  of  the  war,  due  to  the  natural  desire  of  memhert  to  be 
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relieved  for  duty  in  the  treld  and  with  the  line^  that  the  permanence  of 
fncmbership,  at  one  time  regarded  as  so  essential  to  successful  administra- 
tion, has  been  lacking. 

The  introduction  ot  the  war  council  into  the  War  Departnieni  machinery 
has  been  bewildering,  and  this  is  not  lessened  by  any  of  the  War  Dcpartrnt-m 
bulletins  that  have  sought  to  explain  the  relationship  between  the  general 
staff  and  the  war  council. — IVashmgton  Post,  17/2. 

Enlajigement  of  the  Draft  Ace  Limits  in  Future  Selective  Stiivict 
Acts  are  Discussed  ik  General  Chowder's  REPORT-^Discussing  the  en- 
largement of  the  age  limits  for  selective  military  service,  Provost  Marshal 
General  Crowder  says  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Should  the  class  of  draftable  persons  in  future  drafts  be  enlarged  or 
diminished,  as  to  the  ages  to  be  included? 

A  pronounced  majority  of  the  boards  favor  some  enlargement,  but  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  age  limit.  Nineteen  and  35  are 
perhaps  the  limits  most  frequently  suggested ;  but  some  recommend  40  or  45 
years  as  the  upper  limit  There  is  a  distinctly  stronger  demand  for  raising 
the  maximum  age  than  for  lowering  the  minimum. 

The  reason  given  for  advocating  this  enlargement  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  good  men  under  and  over  the  present  limits  who  could  more 
easily  be  spared  than  an  equal  number  within  the  limits. 

The  following  additional  suggestions  are  made  by  a  number  of  boards 
(\)  That  young  men  who  are  under  age  should  come  within  the  law  when 
they  reach  the  minimum  draft  age:  (2)  that  young  men  of  18  or  iq  should 
t>e  enrolled  and  trained,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  active  service  immediately 
upon  attaining  draft  age. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  this  problem  in  our  further 
provision  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  that  a  wise  foresight  should  be 
employed  in  settling  it. 

The  two  most  important  preliminary  inquiries  are :  What  arc  the  numbers. 
of  available  men  in  the  additional  age-groups?    Which  groups  can  we  least 

ford  to  draw  from? 

^AimlabU  Numbers  by  Groups.--The  available  numbers  are  as  follows* 

talc  population  available  1918: 

Males.  31-45  years,  both  inclusive  (estimated) > . . .    10,683,240 

Males,  21-30  years,  both  inclusive,  not  yet  called , .     6,503,559 

Males.  18-20  years,  both  inclusive  (estimated) , 3,087,063 

Males  arriving  at  age  2f,  between  June,  1917,  and  June, 

1918    (estimated).. » *-..     r,ooo,oo<i 

Inasmuch  as  most  (96  per  cent)  of  the  age  18-20  group  arc  not  married 
and  most  (77  per  cent)  of  the  age  3t-45  are  married,  it  will  serve  sufficiently 
the  purpose  to  estimate  the  number  of  single  persons  available  in  each  of 
these  groups,  and  then  to  take  the  probable  number  of  acceptances,  as  shown 
by  the  percentage  of  acceptances  in  the  first  draft.  This  estimate  result* 
as  follows: 


<  »ros» 
«umb«T 


mrn  in  age  groups 

Single  males  31-45  years  (estimated  ) 3,525.472 

Single  males  21-30  years  not  yet  called 3.354  *^<^ 

Single  males  18-20  years   (estimated) , 2,963,581 

Single  males  arriving  at  age  21   (estimated),..    960,000 


Probable 
accef»1- 

39.41 
304t 
^9.41 
3941 


mimbers 

1.389.38^ 

t.32i|845 

1,167,947 

578,336 


Total   _,....,.  10,803,139        ....     4257,516 

These  figures  show  us  the  respective  sizes  of  the  available  reservoirs  to  be 

drawn  from. 

In  considering  the  grounds  of  preferences  for  the  two  groups  not  now 

liable  to  service,  conflicting  considerations  meet  us.    The  younger  men  are 
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generaily  deemed  to  make  the  soundest  and  most  pliable  military  matcJial. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  older  men  arc  more  likely  to  yield  in  larj^  "    rs 

the  occupational  skill  so  necessary  in  tlie  varied  composition  of  i  n 

army.  Moreover  under  the  rational  selective- service  system,  v^iMv,.  .  A^^ 
to  distribute  the  burden  cquidiy  among  the  wiUinj>  and  the  unwiHiiig,  it  is 
important,  if  not  essential,  to  include  the  older  men,  because  a  ^^maller 
proportion  of  them  are  likely  to  enlist;  i.  r,.  to  enter  the  army  voluntarily 
without  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  law.  If  the  age  limits  were  not  enlarged 
to  include  the  older  men  for  raising  the  needed  numbers,  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  younger  and  more  aggressively  patriotic  men  would  be  with- 
drawn  from  civil  life,  thus  unduly  injuring  the  coming  generation. 

In  view*  however,  of  the  considerable  number  of  men  already  available 
under  the  law,  the  main  reason  for  enlarging  the  age  limits  at  this  time  i* 
to  distribute  the  burden  more  equally,  in  preparation  for  a  later  situation 
of  need  that  may  arise.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  extension  might  well 
he  both  upward  and  downward,  by  way  of  a  registration  of  all  ages  19  to  ^1 
and  31  to  45. 

In  any  events  the  greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  not  to  interfere 
with  the  technical  training  of  the  younger  group  of  men.  The  higher  train- 
ing should  be  prt»tectcd  from  undue  inroads;  for  it  is  there  that  thr 
practical  sciences  are  being  developed.  Both  war  and  industry  mu5t  hr 
able  to  count  Uf>on  a  continuous  and  ample  supply  of  trained  young  men. 
The  experience  of  continental  countries  here  has  its  lessons  for  «s.  The 
technical  courses  should  not  he  allowed  to  be  gutted.  Already,  by  volunteer- 
ing alone,  many  or  most  colleges  have  lost  (on  the  average)  50  per  cent  of 
their  students.  The  number  at  stake  is  not  large  in  respect  of  the  mere  man 
power  of  the  army,  but  it  is  potent  in  its  possibilities  for  service  if  properly 
trained. 

A  wise  expedient  would  be  fif  the  age  limits  are  lowered  to  18  or  1<>K 
(!)  to  require  every  technical  student  in  a  recognized  college  to  caiter  the 
enlisted  reserve  corps,  and  to  reheve  him  from  call  by  a  local  board  during 
the  completion  of  his  course:  (2)  to  require  ever>'  such  student  to  take  a 
course  of  military  instruction  and  drill  for  each  of  such  years,  or  to  enter 
an  officers*  training  camp  during  the  summer;  (j\  to  appropriate  the  sums 
necessary  to  provide  military  instruction  and  drill  at  every  college  furnish- 
ing a  unit  of  too  men.  B»'  this  means,  the  vital  demand  for  educated  vonnR 
men  could  be  tilled,  and  at  the  same  time  their  preparation  for  military 
>rrvice  when  needed  could  be  insured.— 0/?i<*fa/  BuHctin,  25/1. 


ORDNANCE  AND  GUNNERY 

St'B^Tin'THs  WooM  FOR  CoiTON  IK  Kxptosn^Es. — A  discovery  whieh  may 
'revo!utionife  the  munition  industry  in  this  c*'»iurtry  was  anntituictn!  recenfty* 
when  it  was  declared  t!*at  wood  cellulose  had  been  u.sed  sud  "i< 

first  time  in  the  Unhed  States   as  a  snhstiinte  for  cotton  in  li  le 

of  explosives.  \V.  E.  Byron  Baker,  a  chemist.  «»f  Lockhaven,  Pa.,  iinuouiaeil 
I  he  discovct*v  in  a  |>aper  read  at  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Pajjcr  and  Pulp  Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astc.rta. 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  can  be  rcalnted  by  the  fact  Ihal  i( 
German  sci*"*'-'^  1^  "'  '"•»  >^' 'He  a  similar  discovery  soon  after  the  war 
began  the  (  d)ly  would  be  without  means  of  prrtductnc 

explosives  n  ^     .         ities,  as  cotton  imports  liave  bertT   iibut 

from  that  country  for  orarly  two  years,— iV.  K.  Herald,  7/2 

A  Sunt.  That  Wiix  Not  RicfxitET.^ — The  '* non-ricc»chct "  shcQ,  a 
missile  as  deadly  as  the  depth  charge,  is  the  newest  device  perfected  hy  the 
navy  ordnance  r  "^  limarincs. 

The  new  shell  of  tJie  water  insttad  of 

hounding,  as  do  inr  ^>iim3i,ii>  Int^Mlt>  u^t-n  u\  ^^liher  naval  or  coaxt  defence 
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arrilict^.  !n  rKlclitiori.  through  the  use  of  a  new  fuse  the  charge  can  ht 
made  to  explode  on  contact  with  a  solid  surface  under  the  water  or  at  a 
predetermined  depth. 

The  value  of  the  latest  anti-submanne  weapon  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  shots 
which  fall  slightly  short  will  be  of  as  much  effect  as  those  which  register 
direct  hits.  Pursuing  its  course  beneath  the  water,  the  shell  will  explode 
against  the  side  of  the  suhmerged  submarine.  Similarly,  when  these  shells 
are  aimer!  at  a  periscope  of  a  submarine  headed  bow -on,  there  is  a  material 
increase  m  ihe  chances  that  an  overshot  will  take  effect  somewhere  along 
the  hull. 

The  Navy  Departrucut  has  forbidden  the  publication  of  details  of  the 
invention,  but  it  is  known  that  the  British  and  French  admiralties  also  ha%'c 
adopted  it.— A\  )',  l^imcs,  23/1, 

MmE  SwEETiNi;  Device. — A  mine  sweeping  device,  calculated  to  pick  up 
and  safely  bring  to  surface  any  mines  that  may  be  in  tise  path  of  vessels 
is  now  being  attached  to  a  number  of  ships  proceeding  thnmgh  the  waters 
of  the  war  zone.  It  is  attached  to  the  bows  and  when  let  down  a  netted 
pnjjection  extends  a  dozen  or  more  feet  on  either  side  of  the  ship.  If  a 
mine  is  encountered  it  is  picked  up  and  brought  to  the  surface  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  vessel— i:r^wiMg  Capital,  12/2. 

New  Armv  Rifle. — Many  favorable  reports  arc  bcinp  received  wiili 
regard  to  the  1917  model  United  States  shoulder  rifle,  which  now  is  being 
produced  at  a  greater  rate  than  rifles  ever  were  produced  before  in  any 
conn  try  and  in  quantities  sufficient  for  all  troops  that  we  may  raise. 

The  rifle  is  modeled  after  the  British  Entield.  which  used  a  rim  cartridge 
of  ,^02  cali]>er,  but  it  represents  many  improvements  over  the  British  piece 
and  is  adapted  to  nre  the  caliber  .30  rimless  cartridge  used  in  the  Springfield 
rifle  and  iu  the  machine  guns  used  by  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps. 

Although  those  who  have  l>een  instrumental  in  the  design  and  the  over* 
coming  of  the  stupendous  production  problems  incident  to  the  turning  out 
of  the  new  rifles  in  quantities,  are  reluctant  to  speak  of  their  accomplish- 
ments, they  feel  that  they  have  done  more  than  even  they  themselves 
expected,  itnrticularly  in  the  rate  of  pro<luclion  that  now  has  been  reached. 

Enough  rifles  are  available  for  all  troops  in  the  service  on  duty  that 
requires  tficm.  If  there  are  any  troops  that  have  not  been  armed  wMth  the? 
rifle,  of  either  the  Springfield  or  1917  types,  it  is  because  of  transportation 
diflFicuIties.  and  not  because  the  ordnance  department  has  failed  to  have 
them  ready  in  time.  The  new  rifle  will  be  ready  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  men  nf  the  second  draft  by  the  time  they  require  them. 

Among  other  charges  that  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  new  rifle 
is  ihat  the  delays  inciflent  tn  the  adoption  of  a  new  type  have  resulted  in 
many  irMni»s  being  unarmed,  it  being  stated  that  at  some  of  the  camps  fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  men  had  not  received  rifles.  While  it  is  not  permitted  t«» 
state  exactly  what  proportion  of  troops  are  required  to  be  armed  with  a 
shoulder  rifle,  although,  of  course,  that  is  well  known  in  the  service,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  every-  army  has  a  large  number  of  non- 
combatants  who  do  not  carry  a  rifle,  and  that  many  of  the  combatant  classes 
are  engaged  in  field  artillerj^  and  other  work  in  which  they  have  no  need 
for  such  a  piece. 

Considerable  criticism  also  has  been  directed  against  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment because  of  its  insistence  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  amount  of 
staudardizalion  or  intercban«eability  of  parts  of  the  rifle  \tv  order  tliat 
replacements  of  those  easily  removed  and  apt  to  become  injured  or  defective 
could  be  made  readily.  This  policy  was  followed  only  to  the  extent  abso* 
lutely  necessary,  that  manufacture  of  the  rifle  might  not  hi.-  retarded  any 
more  than  essential  to  the  production  of  a  proper  arm. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  arc  only  seven  parts  of  the  rifle,  instead  of  57 
as  has  been  charged,   for  which   it  is  prescribed  that  there   shall  l»c  no 
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Jeparturc  under  any  circumstances  from  such  perfection  as  would  permit 
interchangeahility,  although  the  specifications  set  out  other  parts  for  which 
jifiterchangcabihty  is  desirahle.  Of  course,  any  one  that  has  no  acquaintance 
Bit  all  with  a  small  arm  icnows  that  a  bayonet,  for  example,  should  be 
capable  of  being  placed  on  any  rifle  and  should  not  be  such  that  it  can  he 
ased  only  on  the  one  w  ith  which  it  is  issued ;  and  those  that  have  handled 
I  rifle  at  all  know  thai  the  bolt  of  the  breech  mechanism  and  magazine,  for 
example,  should  be  capable  of  transfer  from  one  rifle  to  another.  As  wa«i 
jiniicipalcd  by  the  ordnance  experts,  there  is  criticism  now  on  the  other 
fcide — that  is,  to  the  effect  that  mterchangeability  has  not  been  carried  far 
nough. 

The  favorable  reports  coming  in  from  troops  using  the  rifle  confirm  the 
ordnance  experts  in  their  belief  that  the  United  States  in  the  1917  piece  hai 
"he  best  small  arm  in  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Mauser 
ype  of  rifles  used  by  the  Germans,  and  that  our  small  arm  is  in  every 
^ay  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans. 

The  policy  has  been  ado|)ted  of  placing  a  rifle  expert  of  the  commissioned 
jrdnance  personnel  on  duty  at  every  camp  to  which  the  new  rifle  is  sent,  in 
*rder  10  aid  troops  in  its  use.  Major  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  of  the  Ordnance 
Reserve  Corps,  who  has  been  on  such  duty  at  Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines. 
"Iowa,  reports  that  unusually  high  scores  have  been  made  in  practice  with 
he  piece. 

In  one  colored  regiment,  for  example,  an  average  of  44  bull's-eyes  out  of 

possible  50  was  made  at  a  range  of  100  yards.  This  is  thought  to  be  due, 

kmonii  other  things,  to  two  factors :    Mrst,  the  placing  of  the  rear  sight  on 

"ie  bridge  of  the  receiver,  and  thereby  bringing  it  10  inches  nearer  the  eye 

han  on  the  Springheld  rifle,  and  increasing  the  sight  radius  or  distance 

etwccn  the  front  and  rear  sights ;  and,  second,  the  open  peep-sight,  whereby 

llie  soldier  automatically  centers  his  eye  at  the  center  of  the  rear  sight, 

Wliile  at  Camp  Dodge.  Major  Brookhart  conducted  instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  new  piece,  which  was  attended  by  members  of  the  personnel  of  all 
Rrades,  from  general  officer  to  private.—rt'aj/ttVijtjf^?;*  Post,  17/2, 

Oi'R  New  i6-Inxh  Naval  Gun.— Admiral  Earle  states  that  a  16-inch 
'  5o-calil»er  test  gun  is  practically  completed  at  the  Washington  Xav>*  Yard, 
*  and  that  it  w^ill  be  proved  within  the  next  two  months.  Twelve  of  these 
power  fid  pieces  will  form  the  armament  of  our  new  42,000-ton  23 -knot 
I  tjatrle^hips.  He  also  says  that  the  bureau  has  ascertained  that  the  life  of 
['"^  largc-ealiber  gun  has  been  underestimated,  the  t4-inch  45-caliber  gun 
navjrig  been  fired  a  number  of  rounds  far  in  excess  of  that  heretofore  con- 
'"cfered  to  be  practicable.  We  presume  these  good  results  are  largely  due 
<^ur  most  excellent  powder,  which,  being  a  pure  nitrocellulose  povvder, 
^  ^  much  less  erosive  acli^m  than  those  containing  more  or  less  nitro- 
^^^*.^^rin.  This  is  a  most  valuable  quality,  for  it  will  mean  that  the  new 
^^  '**ich  50-caliber  gun  above  mentioned  can  be  given  a  velocity  considerably 
1^  *^^_5*r  ihan  would  be  possible  with  some  other  powders,  such  for  instance, 
1^  _*^«>e  English  cordite.  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  this  velocity  will 
i  ',  l^ut  it  is  conceivable  that  (thanks  to  our  powder),  we  may  be  able  to 
j^^^^tain  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2800  feet  per  second,  and  still  get  a  reasonable 

j*^^  ^acy-li f e  out  of  the  gun, 
•l^f  ^^^  many  people  outside  of  ordnance  circles  understand  what  an  intimate 
»-^-^  ion  there  is  between  the  powder  and  the  gun — that  is  to  say,  how 
^^^^mly  the  eftidenc>'  of  any  weapon  is  tied  up  with  the  all-round  efficiency 
j^-'^l^e  powder.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  new  British 
•^^'*'^ch  naval  gun  is  only  40  calibers  in  length  and  has  a  muzHe  velocity  of 
l^r_  ^nuch  over  2300  feet  per  second.  This  means  that  the  British  i8-mch 
i  ^  is  probably  not  over  40  calibers  in  len^jth,  and  that  its  muzzle  velocity 
l-^^^^out  the  same.  If  »his  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  question  of  erosion. 
j^^'^oh  has  always  been  a  most  serious  one  where  cordite  is  used,  has  very 
%^ly  controlled  the  design  of  the  gun.     High  muzzle  velocities,  other 
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things  being  equal,  mean  a  high  rate  *ji  crusion^  and  low  velocities 
relatively  light  erosion;  and  if  they  are  getting  only  about  2300  foot-seconds 
out  of  the  new  18-inch  gun  it  would  indicate  that  the  British  powder  still 
contains  a  certain  percentage  of  nitroglycerin.  Now  if.  as  we  hope,  the  Na\'y 
Department  intends  to  secure  2800  foot-secon<Js  with  the  new  50-calibcr 
16-inch  piece,  its  shells,  weighing  probably  about  2200  pounds,  will  have  a 
penetrating  power  at  all  ranges  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  English  i84nch 
piece,  whose  shells  must  weigh,  surely,  not  less  than  3000  pounds.  The 
trajectory  of  our  gun  will  be  much  flatter,  and  until  the  developmenls  of  the 
present  war,  this  wouhl  have  been  considered  a  great  advantage. 

But  due  to  the  extreme  ranges  at  which  actions  are  now  being  fought,  xhr 
angle  of  fall  is  so  steep  as  to  bring  extreme- range  attack  within  the  category 
of  **  high-angle  "  or  '*  plunging  "  tire,  and,  as  we  showed  in  an  article  in  ut 
issue  of  April  7,  1917,  it  is  not  so  much  the  side  as  the  deck  of  a  ship  th; 
is  vulnerable  to  such  attack.  The  angle  uf  fall  of  the  lower-velocity  shells 
of  the  1 8-inch  gun  will,  of  course,  he  much  steeper  than  that  of  the  high 
velocity  16-inch  shell  of  our  guns.  The  danger  space  of  our  shelb  will  be 
greater  and  more  hits  will  be  made;  but  tlie  i8'rnch  shells  that  do  hit  will 
strike  the  lightlv -armored  deck  ratlier  than  the  heavily-armored  side  01 
the  enemy — so  there  )ou  are. 

The  range  of  our  gini  is  probably  greater,  as  is  also  the  danger  space: 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question  that  a  3000-pound  sIkU  falling  at 
an  an><le  of  say  2$  to  jH  <lt!Krees,  if  il  hits,  would  endanger  the  llotation 
of  a  ship  more  than  a  2200-poimd  shell  striking  at  an  angle  of  from  18  to 
22  degrees,  even  though  the  latter  carried  a  higher  velocity. 

This  is  an  interesting  question,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Personally  we  prefer  our  batterv  of  twelve  50-caliber  16-inch  to  one  of 
eight  40-caliber  t8-inch  guns. — S^iciitifir  American,  19/1. 

A  French  Big  Behtha. — According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  IVaskimg* 
ton  Post  in  France,  the  French  have  outbuilt  the  (»crman  big  Bertha  0" 
42  centimeters  caliber,  and  their  artiller\'  now  incUirles  the  52-centimet€ 
mortar.  He  states  that  the  length  of  the  new^  gun  is  such  as  to  render  thii 
piece  practically  a  howitzer.  The  same  autliority  states  that  one  of  thcs 
pieces  was  used  in  the  V^crdun  surprise  attack  of  last  August,  and  ailso 
the  Chemin-des-Dames  attack  in  the  neighborhood  nf  Laon,  where  its  hug^ 
projectiles  wrecked  the  entrances  to  the  quarries  and  prevented  the  me 
inside  from  reinforcing  the  first-line  troops  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Ti 
?iheHs  from  the  "52"  sufficed  to  wreck  Fort  \Ialmaison. — Siientific  Jm£^U^ 
ran,  9/2, 

NAVIGATION  AND  KADIO 

An  Kj«ricii;NT  Instrument.— The  Cummings  log  for  passenger.  carL 
and  battleikhips,  torpedo  and  patrol  boats,  and  for  submarines  and  3^dttf 
manufactured  by  the  Cummings  Ship  Instrument  Works,  110  High  street 
Boston,  is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page.  This  instrument  shows  directl^7 
the  total  miles  traveled  by  the  ship.  The  **  hundred  miles'*  reading  is  give^ 
on  the  small  dial  at  the  left,  the  miles  by  the  main  hand  on  the  Urge  di 
and  tenths  of  miles  on  the  small  dial  at  the  right.  The  log  show^n  re* 
58,266.5  miles.  The  course  hand  on  the  large  dial  indicates  that  the  shi 
had  traveled  41.2  miles  since  last  set  to  zero.  This  hand,  wliich  is  carri< 
by  friction  on  the  shaft  of  the  main  hand,  can  be  set  hack  to  tero  at 
time  without  altering  the  main  reading. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  large  dial  arc  given  the  total  average  rcvoiutioR^- 
of  the  engines.     The  small  dial  at  the  top  labeled  Rev.  per  Knot  is  s*^ 
to  the  number  of  revidutions  of  the  prnpellcr  necessary  to  drive  the  sh^cr 
one  mile  through  the  water.    The  removable  key  at  the  right  is  for  alterii 
this  ratio  as  conditions  change.    A  mere  glance  at  the  dial  of  a  Ctimmini 
log  enable!  the  navigator  to  secure  accurate  results  when  running  by 


he 

m 
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reckoning.  This  device  is  not  a  continuous  moving  indicator,  but  moves 
up  in  steps,  and  the  two  zeros  shown  on  the  dial  should  always  be  added 
to  the  reading  when  determining  total  average  revolutions  on  a  50-cycle 
log.  This  instrument  steps  up  the  distance  the  ship  is  forced  through  the 
water  by  50  revolution^  of  the  propellers,  thus  the  reckoning  is  not  dis- 


DlAGRAMMATir    INSTALLATION   OF   LcXiS   AND   CoiTNlRR   ON    TwO-ShAFI-  SHIH- 

.Note  pneumatic  connection   from  condenser   to  logs   through   cont-  «       oUif^H 
valve  on  counter,  and  geared  connection  from  shafts  to  count  ^^"  ^• 

turbed  when  engines  slow  down  or  stop.      The  manufacturers  ha\'^      P^'*- 
lished  a  pamphlet  which  gives  a  complete  technical  description  of  tb**  =^  '<>g. 
together  with  illustrations  that  they  will  gladly  send  to  anyone  interr*^*"^--^ 
Mariui'  Journal,  2/2. 
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Time  Zones  at  Sea. — There  are  several  matters  of  time  reform  in  the  air 
(or  on  the  carpet,  as  the  French  say),  one  of  which,  at  least,  will  probably 
be  realized  in  the  not  distant  future,  for  the  scheme  is  already  well  ad- 
vanced. This*  is  a  proposal  to  extend  the  hourly  zone-time  system,  gen- 
erally used  on  land,  to  the  ocean,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  time  should 
be  kept  according  to  this  system  both  on  the  vessels  of  the  navy  and  of 
the  mercantile  marine.  The  scheme  originated  with  our  French  allies, 
who  have  decided  to  adopt  it  in  their  navy,  and  it  has  been  discussed  at  an 
official  conference  in  England  by  representatives  of  many  important  in- 
terests. The  actual  proceedings  at  this  conference  have  not  oeen  made 
public  yet,  but  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  giving  the  substance  of  a 
note  which  appeared  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Paris  Academy  for 
Julv  23. 

On  board  ship  there  are  timekeepers  of  two  kinds.  There  are  chro- 
nometers for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  which  naturally  show  Greenwich 
time,  and  there  are  the  clocks  in  use  for  the  every-day  hfe  of  the  ship, 
which  are  set  day  by  day.  more  or  less  at  the  discretion  of  the  captain, 
but.  speaking  generally,  show  the  local  time  of  the  place  where  the  ship 
happens  to  be.  Tt  is  this  latter  class  of  instruments  to  which  the  reform 
is  to  apply.  It  is  proposed  that  the  clocks  on  board  ship  shall  alway»i 
show  a  time  which  differs  an  integral  number  of  hours  from  Greenwich 
time.  The  clocks  need  not  be  altered  immediately  on  entering  a  new  time- 
zone;  but  this  will  be  left,  as  before,  to  be  controlled  by  circumstances. 
These  clocks,  however,  will  always  show  the  time  of  some  hour-zone — 
preferably  that  in  which  the  ship  then  is.  and  the  number  of  the  zone 
that  the  clock  is  then  keeping  is  to  be  exhibited  beside  the  clock ;  and  in 
any  entry  of  time  made  from  the  clock,  in  the  ship's  log  or  elsewhere,  the 
number  of  the  zone  is  to  be  entered.  The  numeration  of  the  zones  was 
discussed  at  the  conference,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  they  should  be 
4-  I.  -I- 2,  -f  3  .  .  .  West  from  Greenwich,  — i,  — 2,  — 3  .  .  .  Eastward. 
AH  this  may  seem  rather  unimportant,  but  the  result  of  the  change  will 
he  that  Greenwich  time  can  he  deduced  from  the  clock  time  quite  easily; 
and  it  has  been  decided  that  in  the  case  of  wireless  messages  the  time 
of  sending  shall  always  be  given  in  Greenwich  time,  which  illustrates  the 
purpose  of  the  new  scheme. 

The  other  reforms  referred  to  above  emanate  from  this.  Tt  is  proposed 
in  the  first  place  that  the  astronomical  day  shall  he  made  to  agree  with  the 
civil  day;  or.  in  other  words,  that  in  the  National  Ephemerides  the  day 
shall  begin  at  midnight,  which  is  to  he  o  hours,  and  the  hours  are  to  he 
numbered  from  o  to  23.  The  alteration  of  the  astronomical  day  is  a  very 
debatable  matter,  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  Professor  Turner  are 
the  joint  signatories  of  a  letter  in  the  Obsen-atory  Magazine  of  this  month, 
which  asks  for  the  opinion  of  astronomers  on  the  point.  More  than  20 
years  ago  this  same  question  was  under  discussion,  but  nothing  material- 
ized. The  cognate  question  of  numbering  the  hours  of  the  civil  day  from 
0  to  23,  which  was  also  discussed  at  the  earlier  date,  will  probably  as:aiti 
arise. — Scientific  American.  5/1. 

Daily  Wireless  Sf.rvice  Betwkkn  Italy  anp  U.  S.— -Direct  radio  com 
munication   between    an    Italian    Government    station    in    Rome   and    the 
Arlington  station  of  the  United   States  Navy  here  has  been  successfully 
established,    and    daily    use    is    being    ma«lc    for    communications    passing 
between  the  two  governments. 

The  daily  statements  of  the  Italian  war  office  will  be  received  by  radio 
from  Rome  and  issued  here  for  publication  in  the  United  States.— 7iZ'rni«^ 
Star,  22/1. 

U.  S.  Radio  Station  in  France. — The  Navy  Department  is  erecting  a 
high-power  radio  station  in  France  at  a  cost  of  $2,250,000,  which  will  be 
ready  for  operation  m  August  next.     The  French  Government  will  take  it 
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off  our  hands  after  the  war  is  over.  It  will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
great  station  fast  nearing  completion  at  Annapolis,  which  will  be  thre 
times  as  powerful  as  the  one  at  Arlington,  Va.  The  present  French  station^ 
arc  not  powerful  enough  to  get  communication  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
being  of  about  the  same  power  as  the  station  at  Arlington.  All  of  the 
equipment  and  structural  parts  are  being  made  in  this  country  for  the 
foreign  station.  A  station  is  also  being  built  in  Porto  Rico,  The  British  are 
establishing  a  high-powered  station  in  the  Azores,  which  will  be  valuable 
as  a  relay  station.  At  present  about  30,000  words  a  day  are  possible  by  wire 
less,  and  the  new  station  at  Annapolis  will  add  50,000  words  per  day.  The 
greater  part  of  the  communication  at  the  present  time  is  by  cable.  If  the 
rabies  are  cut,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Annapolis  station  and  Sayville  and 
Tuckerton  would  probably  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  absolutely  necessary* 
military  business.  There  is  but  little  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  Pacific 
coast  stations  at  this  time,  as  practically  all  of  the  naval  operations  are  on 
the  Atlantic  coast, — Army  and  JVazy  Journal,  2/2, 


ENGINEERIMG 

Liberty  Motor  a  Briuuant  Success.— One  of  the  latest  and  mo«r 
insidious  efforts  of  enemy  propaganda  to  spread  discouragement  among  the 
civilian  population  back  of  the  fighting  lines  is  seen  in  the  presistent  rumor 
that  the  Libert>-  motor  is  a  failure,  and  that  the  output  of  airplane*  is 
small  and  far  behind  the  promised  program. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  not  only  is  each  of  these  statrmfnt*  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  but  that  the  motor  has  exceeded  the  most 
forecast  of  its  performance,  both  as  to  horsepower  delivered  and  < 
and  that  the  output  of  planes  is  keeping  pace  w^ith  the  construction  of 
motors.  Both  motors  and  planes  are  being  built  at  a  pace  which  ensures 
delivery  in  tqiS  at  the  rate  proposed  when  the  appropriation  of  $640,000,000 
was  authorised  for  their  construction. 

The  work  of  translating  this  vast  sum,  with  the  greatest  possible  speed. 
into  a  fleet  of  airplanes  and  enlisting  and  training  the  personnel,  so  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  launch  a  great  aerial  offensive  against  the  enemy  in 
the  summer  of  iot8,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Aircraft   Production   Board 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Coffin,  and  the  Signal  Service  Corps  of  the 
army  under  Brigadier  General   Squire,     The  enterprise  has  been  greatly 
favored  by  the  fact  that^  in  the  matter  of  organization,  and  in  the  personality 
of  these  two  men,  it  is  singularly  free  from  that  red  tape  and  professtonal 
inertia  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  in  some  features  of  our  militar>' 
preparation.     The  public  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  whole  of  iht^ 
vast  work,  entailing  expenditures  at  the  rate  of  $50,000,000  a  month.  !«= 
swinging  along  harmoniously  and   swiftly  to  its  completion  at   the  dat^ 
assigned. 

We  ha%»e  already  emphast/ed  the  fact  that,  although  the  motor  is  Amcri  - 
can  in  type  and  design,  it  embodies  the  best  of  the  accumulated  experienc^r:^ 
of  the  British,  French  and  Italian  aeronautical  experts.  Our  engineers  ha*^  ^ 
before  them  even  the  designs  of  the  very  latest  German  motors;  somethin  m 
that  was  made  possible  hy  captures  of  enemy  machines  on  the  western  f  ron  m 
For  these  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have  produced 
motor  which  is  a  distinct  advance  upon  anything  as  yet  turned  out  on  eith^v 
side  of  the  fighting  front. 

Since  "time  is  the  very  essence  of  this  contract/*  it  was  obviously  r' 
able  to  design  a  standardized  motor,  which  would  lend  itself  to  that  qua   'r^ 
production  which  has  made  possible  the  enormous  output  of  Araeric 
factories,  and  particularly  of  those  devoted  to  the  automobile  industr 
And  in  spite  of  the  wicfesprrad  belief  that  the  building  of  motors  f« 
military  airplanes  could  be  done  only  in  such  highly  specialized  individi^  - 
plants  as  are  found  in  Europe,  the  tests  (severe  and  prolonged)  to  whi« 
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\t  liberty  motor  has  been  subjected  prove  that  an  equally  fine  product 
n  be  made  by  our  quantity- prod  action  methods. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  in  view  of  the  rapid  improvement  in  military 
rcraft,  it  was  inexpedient  to  tie  ourselves  up  to  a  single  type  which,  how- 
er  good  at  the  date  of  its  design,  might  be  outbuilt  by  the  time  our  new 
ect  was  completed.  In  answer  to  thi.^  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Liberty 
otor  is  to- day  well  in  advance  of  current  practice.  Thus,  the  celebrated 
,olls-Ro>xe  (according  to  Major  Vincent),  which  weighs  950  pounds  "has 
icver  authentically  developed  more  titan  360  horsepower";  whereas  the 
ibcrty  motor  develops  more  than  400  horsepower  at  1625  revolutions,  on  a 
tai  weight  of  only  800  pounds. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  coupled  with  the  severe  tests  lo  which  it  has  been 
put,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  allied  governments  have  placed 
large  orders  in  this  country  for  the  new  motor. 

Not  only  is  the  motor  ** ahead  of  the  game"  in  respect  of  its  output 
per  weight  and  total  output,  but,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  it  was  stated  by  Charles  M,  Manly,  vice-president 
of  the  society,  that  "the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  government's  air- 
craft program  have  made  ever>'  possible  provision  for  the  improvement  of 
the  design  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  production,"  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  possible  to  introduce  new  features  or  improvements  on 
later  lot  orders,  "  so  that  the  government  will  never  be  tied  up  with  a  lot  of 
obsolescent  machines  in  process  of  manufacture." 

Mr.  Vincent  states  that  the  new  motor  is  to  be  used  on  the  machines  of 
CTcry  type — speed  scouts,  battleplanes,  observation  and  bombing  machines 
and  seaplanes :  though  these  now  being  built  are  intended  for  heavy  battle 
and  bombing  planes.  There  are  two  varieties :  one  for  use  at  very  high 
altitudes,  another  for  seaplanes  operating  near  sea  level 

The  tests  of  endurance  have  given  the  following  resuhs :  The  engine 
designed  for  altitudes  of  three  or  four  miles  have  been  run  at  sea  level  for 
eight  consecutive  hours  without  showing  any  weakness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high-altitude  engine  has  been  tested  in  the  vacuum  chamber  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington  (where  conditions  of  air  pressure  antl 
^^^ temperature  corresponding  to  an  altitude  of  35,000  feet  can  be  obtained),  for 
^h5o  consecutive  hours. 

^^  At  the  same  meeting  Colonel  V.  F.  Clark,  head  of  the  Section  oi 
P  Experiment  and  Design  of  the  Army  Aviation  Service,  asserted  that  if 
I  America  obtained  suthcient  aerial  superiority  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  500 
I  oombing  machines  to  destroy  Crerman  lines  of  communication,  there  would 
f       'lot  be  much  left  of  the  war. 

^^^  ^Undoubtedly ;  and  when  the  full  measure  of  our  manufacluring  capacity 
^Mj^i^cs  to  be  applied — as  it  ultimately  %vill — we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  send 
^^^*^r  the  enemy  terrain  not  one,  but  many  raiding  fleets  of  500  machines 
^^^^*Sdintific  .American,  26/1. 

I^^^^RBUkETOR    WITH    SPAJtK    PlUG  ;    A    NeW    DeVEJ.OPMENT    FOR    VaPOKIZIKI. 

I^^^^OsENE.— Mention  has  previously  been  made  in  these  columns  of  the 
l^p.**"-^^^"^  carburetors  which  operate  on  a  partial  combustion  principle  in 
1^£^^^  *  portion  of  the  liquid  was  burned  to  make  a  gas  of  the  remainder 
1^  *He  vapor  passing  through  the  mixing  chamber.  In  view  of  the  interest 
^^^T^^^iling  at  the  present  time  in  the  action  of  various  devices  intended  l«» 
^  A"^  kerosene,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  apt  to  be  shortage  of  gasoline  as 
j^^  result  of  the  abnormal  demands  of  war  time  conditions,  particular 
B^J^*~«st  is  evidenced  now  in  various  li^es  of  kerosene  vaporizers.  In  the 
W^^*^  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  it  will  be  evident  that  heal- 
t^^  ^hc  mixture  and  securing  heat  to  vaporize  the  heavy  fuel  is  obtained 
^\^  'utilizing  a  portion  of  the  carburetor  as  a  fire  box  and  putting  a  spark 
,4^^  in  this  portion  in  order  to  secure  the  kindhng  of  the  gas  when  it  ii 
i^^^^r-cd  to  start  the  engine  after  it  has  been  standing  for  a  time.  This 
^^«  not  correspond  to  or  is  it  a  part  of  the  mixing  chamber,  but  is  located 
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MiiuvN   iL,  set  that  the  IicaicU  atr  and  mixture  irom  ihc  preheating  chamber 
rises  through  a  stand  pipe  to  go  directly  past  the  throttle.    Since  the  heal 
is  provided  in  the  carburetor  itself,  there  15  no  need  of  a  hot  air  p'--^**  t^-.nr, 
the  exhaust  manifold,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  jacket  the  carburetor, 
is  used  for  securing  an  cas^^  start  and  priming  so  there  is  inc-    ;  1 

with  the  carburetor  a  gasohne  supply  reservoir  above  the  float  chamber 
through  which  the  kerosene  passes,  so  that  the  gasoline  can  be  allowed  to 
drip  into  the  mixing  chamber  for  starting  purposes.  The  novel  feature 
of  using  a  spark  ping  in  the  carburetor  is  not  a  radically  new  one,  inas* 
much  as  it  is  covered  by  an  English  patent  is5ue<l  several  years  ago,  A 
special  form  of  spark  plug  is  used,  bavins:  but  one  electrode,  this  registering 
with  a  corresponding  electrode  screwed  into  the  fire  box  body. 


OAS   OUTLCT  THl»aTTlLt 
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The  fire  box  /  is  located  al  the  bottom  of  the  c.n 
umbrella-shaped  metal  piece.  A\  known  as  the  di^i 
plug  is  connrrtcd  in  scries  with  one  of  the  phip    ' 
liic  f<jur*cylindcr  engine  there  would  be  a  si 
every  fourth  spark  in  the  engine.     The  fuel  mi^  , 
chamber  in  the  conventional  manner,  the  level  therein  iremg 
the  usual  Huat  control  mechanism.      Ihe  gasoline  ^nprb'  i^ 
separate  chamt>er  above  the  float  chamhcr.    This  ti 
the  action  of  a  priming  lever  as  the  contents  flo\^ 
into  the  air  current  by   gravity.     The  current  i- 
chamber  down  through  the  nozzle  ami  from  tlirr* 

in  the  mixing  chamber  />,  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  ...v.  

opening  into  the  curved  surface  R  and  falls  from  llicre  to  a 
5Upplv  screen  //,  Here  it  falls  thrt'Ui^h  the  npeninjis  of  u  sc 
to  the  top  of  the  distillttig  tabic  K  and  begins  to  float  dov 
ftirfacr  of  this  table  into  the  hrc  box»  where  it  is  igtuted  b> 

Only  partial  combustion  occur*  owing  to  there  being  an 
prcHrin  imd  the  resulting  gas  is  drawn  up  throtigh  the  fire 
vef  *  lack  into  the  main  stream  of  air  from  the  no 

jiyi,  ■  which  controls  the  amount  of  gas  admitted 
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l»  15  clatrncd  that  after  three  seconds  running  the  fire  box  is  well  heated 
and  that  in  six  to  eight  seconds  the  intake  manifold  is  suificientliK  warm  to 
maintain  uniformity  of  mixture  to  the  cylinders.  The  device  is  so  well 
healed  that  keruscne  can  he  used  in  cold  weather  as  easily  as  under  more 
favoraMc  operating  cotnltiions,  All  of  the  air  flows  into  the  one  opening 
at  the  side  of  the  mixinp  chamher.  this  opening  being  so  formed  that  a 
<lownward  whirl  or  eddy  h  imparted  to  the  air,  which  carries  the  kero- 
sene from  the  spraying  nozzle.  Once  through  the  bottom  of  chamber  C 
this  air  laden  with  kerosene  vapor  and  globules  of  liquid,  divides,  part  of  it 
going  directly  above  the  stand  pipe  and  part  going  down  into  the  fire  box, 
the  amount  going  into  the  fire  box  being  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the 
total.  The  air  entering  the  fire  box  through  E  is  relatively  free  of  fuel, 
so  it  Dicks  up  the  kerosene  dripping?  from  the  distillinj;  plate.  The  hghter 
kerosene  particles  are  carried  direct  as  indicated  by  the  arrows^  while  the 
heavier  fuel  particle«i  go  Into  the  fire  box,  and  are  gasified  before  passing 
to  the  engine.  It  is  claimed  that  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  b>'  raising 
or  lowering  the  distilling  table  for  which  an  adjustment  is  provided,  so 
that  its  relation  to  the  fire  screen  may  be  varied.  On  checking  the  draft 
on  the  fuel  and  air  the  temperature  will  be  reduced  by  allowing  greater 
draft,  the  combustion  will  be  more  energetic  aud  the  temperature  will 
he  higher. 

When  fir'-t  starting  this  carburetor  all  of  the  fuel  jiasses  through  the 
fire  box  and  as  soon  as  the  distilling  table  temperature  increases  the  more 
volatile  elements  are  distilled  from  the  fuel  and  the  vapor  thus  produced 
results  in  a  resistance  to  the  flow  of  other  than  the  heaviest  bodies  through 
the  holes  in  the  fire  screen  and  this  produces  an  increase  of  temperature 
in  the  member.  As  soon  as  pipe  G  is  also  heated  to  a  point  where  all  the 
lighter  particles  of  fuel  are  w^ell  vaporized  the  heavy  residue  flows  into  the 
rirc  box  to  be  partially  burned.  Great  flexibility  is  claimed  for  an  engine 
equipped  with  this  carburetor,  as  it  is  believed  by  its  makers  that  the  use 
nf  a  fixed  gas  is  of  more  value  than  the  ordinary  sy^^tem  of  attempting 
to  vaporirc  a  mixture  with  heavy  liquid  particles  in  it  by  the  ordinary  hot 
plate  or  heated  jacket  manifold  construction. — Sdcfitific  .^mcricoft^  17/T 1 

LAnr.EST  Maciune  of  Its  Type,— A  200-ton  floating  crane,  built  by  the 
W'ellman,  Seaver.  M<»r8an  Otmpany.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  fnt  the  Norfolk 
Xavy  Yard,  and  the  largest  machine  of  its  type  ever  constructed  in  the 
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United  States,  is  shown  herewith  in  one  illustration.  This  crane  is 
mounted  on  a  pontoon  T40  feet  long,  85  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep;  it  has 
a  lifting  capacity  of  over  200  tons,  a  reach  of  62'/S  feet  over  the  side  of  the 
boat»  or  a  radius  of  105  feet.  The  test  load  required  by  the  navy,  and 
which  was  handled  successfully,  was  over  400,000  pounds.  This  crane 
resembles  generally  the  ordinary  revolving  derrick  in  which  the  jib  is 
rotated  to  the  point  opposite  the  weight  to  he  lifted  when  it  is  lowered 
until  the  hooks  hang  above  the  object.  The  tatter  are  then  lowered  or 
raised  by  means  of  steel  cables  passing  over  sheaves  built  into  the  end  of 
the  jib.  The  main  hoist  consists  of  two  hooks  fixed  on  the  jib.  When 
raised  to  its  maximum  height  the  latter  is  over  200  feet  above  water  leveC 
or  it  would  tower  oyer  the  roof  of  an  eighteen-story  building. 

The  crane  rotates  in  a  complete  circle  and  this  movement  is  controlled  by 
two  60-horsepower  motors.  The  boom  luffs  up  and  down  from  a  practically 
vertical  position  to  an  angle  of  about  30  decrees  in  the  horizontal  in  its 
lowest  position  and  this  movement  is  accomplished  by  two  lo-inch  screws. 
operated  by  two  60-horsepower  motors, — Marine  Jounwl,  26/1. 

Air  PuMt»s.— This  rotary  valvcless  air  pump,  designed  to  produce  a 
high  vacuum,  consists  of  two  main  parts,  the  rotor  and  the  drum,  rotating 
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Pre.  I*— ^lobe-Johnston  Rotary  Vacuum  Pump  in  Sectioii- 


oO  ball  bearmgs  in  a  specially  designed  casing.     By  a  small  modihcauc 
the  vacuum  pu«»p  may  be  converted  mio  an  air  compressor. 

The  rotor.  Fig.  l,  as  applied  for  the  vacuum  pump,  is  a  Tt  ^*    - 
on  the  Miller  circumference  of  which  deep  tloulilc-ihread  scrr  rmc 

A  passage  C  runs  between  twin»screw  threads  A  and  B  ini.  :;.^  jLieri^-P< 
of  the  rotor.  When  the  machine  is  producing  a  vacuum  this  pas&age  art* 
as  ibc  inlet  to  the  screw  threads,  but  when  air  is  being  compressed  it  ^ 
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the  outlet.  Similarly,  the  pipjc  F  running  from  the  interior  of  the  rotor  to 
the  exterior  of  the  machine  is  the  inlet  pipe  in  the  vacuum  pump  and  the 
outlet  pipe  in  the  compressor.  The  screw  threads  are  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  narrow  partitions  or  blades  D  which  are  equally  spaced  around 
the  periphery  of  the  rotor.  The  outer  and  inner  edges  of  these  blades  are 
respectively  flush  with  the  top  of  the  screw  threads  and  half-way  down  the 
dcpdi  of  the  threads. 

The  ring  of  water  is  in  the  first  place  set  up  by  the  action  of  these  blades 
in  conjunction  with  centrifugal  force.  Annular  rings  E,  called  shrouding 
blades,  fitted  to  the  sides  of  the  rotor  and  reaching  somewhat  below  the 
water  level  on  the  discharge  side,  prevent  the  exhausted  or  compressed  air 
from  returning  along  the  screws  when  the  thread  ends  leave  the  water  seal. 

The  rotating  drum  is  a  hollow  cylinder  also  running  on  massive  ball 
bearings.  The  drum  when  rotating  contains  the  ring  of  water  and  is  set 
eccentrically  to  the  rotor.  The  relative  eccentricity  of  the  rotor  and  the 
water  ring  produces  what  is  called  the  "working  space." — I&ngineering, 
January. 

Inventor  of  Non-Sinkable  Vessels  Explains  Device. — Buoyancy  Boxes, 

^(ued  all   Over  Steamships,   Will  Render  Ships  DiMcult    Targets  for 

[jermans  After  They  Are  Equipped,  Says  William  T,  Donnelly.— ^iWi^m 

J'  Donnelly,  naval  consulting  engineer,  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of 

^'Jc  Committee  on  Ship  Protection  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

gently  explained  his  invention  for  rendering  cargo  vessels  non-sinkable. 

^«  work  on  the  problem,  he  said,  antedated  the  war  by  several  years,  and 

f*«^an   when  he  found  that  a  20,000-ton  non-sinkable  dry  dodc  he  had 

''Jjngcd  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railroad  proved  a  practical  success. 

p  Mr,  Donnellv  said  that  his  patents  for  a  non-sinkable  ship,  filed  in  the 

^.^^^nt  Office,  nrst  directed  attention  to  the  invention,  and  that  after  careful 

P^^y  the  Committee  on  Ship  Protection  submitted  a  report  which  General 

. '^^hals  unqualifiedly  approved.    General  Goethals,  Mr.  Donnelly  said,  also 

ad  recommended  the  application  of  the  invention  to  the  ships  which  the 

*7l^'"8"cncy  Fleet  Corporation  is  building. 

'-generally  speaking.  Mr.  Donnelly's  scheme  involves  the  use  of  "hull 
"^^'^ticy  boxes  **  and  "  cargo  buoyancy  boxes,"  the  former  supplying  the 
.^^^ssary  support  for  the  ship  itself,  and  the  latter  for  the  cargo.  His 
.^Sj^iption  of  his  invention  is  as  follows : 
, T^^fie  boxes  are  approximately  3  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  by  i  foot  thick, 
.  ^  ^re  placed  between  the  frames  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  between  deck 
.  ^*iis  under  all  decks,  and  also  against  each  side  of  all  bulkheads.  All 
of^u^  are  carefully  secured  in  place  against  movement  from  the  rolling 
.  ,  ^•j*^  ship,  and  protected  from  the  cargo  by  the  usual  cargo  battens.  The 
^y^\  number  of  hull  buoyancy  boxes  on  the  Lucia,  a  ship  of  10,000  tons 
^^weight  capacity,  was  between  9000  and  10,000. 

•Entirely  independent  of  the  hull  boxes  there  are  approximately  3000 


j^^^o  buoyancy  boxes  on  the  Lucia.    This  buoyancy  is  sufficient  to  support 
^jP*^  tons  of  coal  when  submerged  in  water,  which  was  the  amount  of  cargo 

?«*.^ould  load  the  Lucia  down  to  her  maximum  draft  line. 
^  The  cargo  boxes  do  not  necessarily  interfere  with  or  reduce  the 
^I2.^"nt  of  cargo  carried,  or  only  in  an  amount  represented  by  the  actual 
}^^'Sht  of  the  boxes.  In  other  words,  if  the  Lucia  without  the  cargo  boxes 
th  ^^^"  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  coal  down  to  her  maximum  draft  line 
^J^^e  would  have  been  approximately  one-third  of  her  cargo  space  left 
iJ-^Pty,  and  it  is  this  waste  space  that  the  boxes  were  devised  to  fill.  It  is 
p^^^hcr  to  be  understood  that  these  cargo  boxes  were  so  disposed  as  to 
^^^^tcct  the  stability  of  the  ship  when  water-logged,  and  also  in  those  parts 
^^  the  interior  of  the  ship  in  which  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  introduce 
^d  remove  cargo. 
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"  In  case  of  other  cargoes,  the  Inioyancy  boxe^  would  be  used  in  pr©- 
portion  to  the  weight  to  he  sustained-     In  other  words»  the  loa*!  '    lie 

vessel  to  make  it  non-'^inkable  15  an  art  to  he  developerl  with  11  -h 

knowledge  of  the  specitlc  uravky  of  the  cargo,  Jn  case  of  a  ctJiv^n  v.^,-;*^. 
no  carco  huoyancy  hoxcs  whatever  would  ha%'e  to  be  used.  My  inveM'l?*- 
tions  show  that  the  deduction  in  cargo  space  because  of  Uie  buoyancy  boxe» 
will  average  between  10  and  20  per  cent. 

"  The  coft  of  the  installing  of  the  buoyancy  and  cargo  boxes  in  tile 
Lucia  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  vessel. 

**  Regarding  time  of  installation,  the  Ship  Protection  Comtnitlee  now 
has  before  it  an  offer  from  a  reliable  concern  to  supply  buoyancy  boxes  al 
tlic  rate  of  10,000  to  11,000  a  day,  and  1  believe  lliat  they  can  ntake  a  cotn- 
plctc  application  to  a  ship  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Lucta  in  from  iwa 
to  four  weeks, 

"  The  degree  of  safety  achie%'cd  by  these  boxes  can  be  judged  frotn  the 
fact  that  i^ooo  boxes  are  distributed  over  the  hull  of  a  ship  400  feet  in 
length,  and  that  the  largest  breach  of  a  torpedo  does  not  exceed  a  hole 
25  feet  in  diameter*  which  would  probably  destroy  from  50  to  fOO  boxes. 
The  margin  of  safety  is  such  tliat  from  80  to  too  feet  of  the  side  of  the  vessel 
could  be  destroyed  without  causing  the  ship  to  sink>— A',  F.  Herald,  l$/X, 
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is  THf  MuNopLANF  CoMiNG  Back  Agaik ? — Fnmi  France  comes  the  re- 
port that  the  monoplane  is  a^ain  coming  into  favor  in  the  French  air 
service.  The  Moranc  parasol  monoplane,  in  which  the  idanes  arc  placed 
some  diiitance  above  the  fuselage  so  as  to  give  the  pilot  unhampered  view, 
has  been  improved  and  is  now  being  reintroduced.  Tl:c  Moranc  para^J 
was  one  of  the  three  types  of  airplanes  with  which  Franc?*  entered  the  war, 
but  after  a  few  months  of  actual  service  it  was  dropped.  In  its  prc^nt 
form  this  monoplane  is  said  to  he  a  wonderfid  climber  and  (n  pos«ke<;*  h 
great  speed.— .SVfVn/i'/ir  American  d/l. 

Smokj!^  Camoufi-agk  roR  Ai»planils,— It  is  reported  that  the  Gotha  xtr- 
plane*  which  raid  England  from  lime  to  time,  are  equipped  with  apparalu**. 
for   producing   smoke  clouds    for  purposes   of   concealment.     The   'mok^^ 
cloud  is  usuallv  emitted  when  the  raiders  are  threatened  by  anii-ai^ 
artillery;  and   since  it  has  the   same  color  and   formation  as  the 
donds  overhead,  the  task  of  the  gunners  below  ij^  made  far  more  difticun 
S^  »Vm  tific  A  »i  erica  n ,  2/2. 

FucHT  (T^NtK>N),  DEc'tMBtR  6.  191;.— 7V»i-  Danger  of  Ovfir-Standdf^ 
nation  (Editorian.— We  arc  glad  to  hear  that  the  Air  Board  has  addrcs^i 
a  communication  to  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  of  the  l'' 
on  the  subject  of  the  danger  arising  out  of  over-standardization 
a  subject  to  which  attention  has  frerjuently  been  directed  in  Uic>c  p^jl;* 
As  to  the  usefulness  of  standardisation  within  limits  there  can  be  no  t 
opinions,  but  it  is  quite  possilde  for  the  V  -  »    , 

(Treat  disadvantage.     In  considering  i\u 

lion  of  aircraft,  we  have  to  keep  it  well  1^.,.^  ,..,  ,..^i  ^.,v  .^v.  ,^,.  w.  .. 
is  likely  to  be  rendered  hopelessly  obsolete  by  that  of  to-morrow,  and  n 
thus  folly  of  the  worst  description  to  put  all  our  eggs  into  the  one  baftl 
We  arc  not  implying  that  that  is  the  poHcv  which  is  being  pursued 
America,  but  we  do  think  there  is  a  danger  tliat  our  allies*  en<bnsn^m   ^ 
manu fact u ring  efficiency  and  huge  outputs  might  tend  to  Ir 
astray.    Evideinly  this  view  is  sharcfj  to  some  estcnl  by  our 
and  hence  the  warning  which  is  said  to  have  been  gi%*cn.     N 
tance  neetl  t»e  attnched  to  the  fact  that  the  Air  Board  has  t  ^**1 
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certainly  no  divergence  of  opinion  between  us  and  our  allies  regarding  the 
future  of  war  in  the  air.  All  that  has  happened  is  that  a  little  advice,  born 
of  our  greater  experience  of  war,  has  been  tendered  by  the  one  and  accepted 
by  the  other  in  the  spirit  of  absolute  friendship. — Rudder,  15/1. 

Make  Complete  Liberty  Engines  in  Ford  Plant. — All  available  parts 
of  the  Detroit  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  not  now  engaged  in 
government  war  work  soon  will  be  devoted  to  high  speed  production  of 
Liberty  motors  for  America's  airplane  fleets.  The  Detroit  factory  has  been 
turning  out  cylinders  and  other  engine  parts  for  several  months,  but  the  new 
program  disclosed  to-day  provides  for  wholesale  production  of  the  com- 
pleted engines.  Recent  tests  of  the  Liberty  motor  indicate  that  a  minimum 
of  400  horsepower  can  be  expected  from  the  new  engines. — N.  Y.  Herald, 
13/2. 

New  Propeller  Shaping  Machine. — "The  Will  to  Win"  has  caused 
many  ingenious  machines  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up 
the  production  of  struts,  propellers,  and  other  pieces  of  airplane  wood- 
work. 

Extreme  accuracy  as  to  weight,  balance  and  form  is  vital,  and  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  designer  of  any  wood-working  machine 
to  make  it  a  success  on  airplane  parts.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  two-, 
three-,  or  four-blade  air  screws.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  standard 
wood-working  machines  have  proven  altogether  inadequate  to  these  exact- 
ing needs. 

One  of  the  latest  machines  to  be  offered  to  the  manufacturers  of  airplane 
woodwork  is  a  special  propeller  shaping  machine  which  will  handle  the 
three-  or  four-bladed  screws,  as  well  as  the  two-bladed  ones.  It  is  built 
by  the  C.  Mattison  Machine  Works,  Beloit,  Wis. 

The  Mattison  Company  has  thoroughly  studied  the  requirements  of  a 
propeller  lathe,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  biggest  manufac- 
turers in  the  country  has  perfected  a  machine  which  bids  fair  to  revolu- 
tionize the  production  of  propellers,  on  account  of  greatly  increasing 
t;apacity,  as  well  as  of  much  smoother  cutting.  This  works  so  close  to 
^nished  size  that  very  little  hand  work  is  necessary  after  the  machining 
operation.  The  manufacturer  of  this  lathe  will  be  pleased  to  supply  to  any 
^ne  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  propellers  any  detailed  inforniatiun 
''^^arding  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  machine. Aviation,  15/1. 

-Akronautics  ( London).  Novkmbfu^  21,  1917. — A  Zeppelin  Surprise,  By 
Jfiiidoo  Jahaz. — The  writer  examines  the  conditions  which  the  Zeppelin 
^n- ships  had  to  fulfill,  during  their  last  raid  on  the  British  Isles,  in  order 
^^>    reach  the  extraordinary  altitude  from  which  they  delivered  their  attack. 

F^or  this  purpose  the  author  had  at  his  disposal  the  followmg  table  of 
^^timated  weights  of  the  Zeppelin  L-4g,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
'^  *  r-.  Warner  Allen  : 

Tons 

1  lull  framework  12 

Outer  cover  and  gas  bags 5 

Planes  \ 

Framework  of  cars  i 

Power  plant  2Vi 

Fuel  tanks    ly^ 

Armament,   wireless    ^ 

Miscellaneous    r 

Total  24I ; 

tVi    ^^  gross  lift  of  the  modern  Zeppelin  being  assumed  as  60  tons,  it  follows 
"^^  35H  tons  remain  available  for  **  disposable  weights,"  such  as  crew. 
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fuel,  bombs,  and  water  ballast.  Of  this,  1J/2  tons  are  taken  up  by  the  crew, 
SVi  tons  by  the  fuel  supply,  and  2^^  tons  by  the  bombs,  so  that  the  Zeppelin 
must  carry  in  the  neighborhood  of  26  tons  of  ballast.  The  latter  amount 
the  Zeppelin  fully  needs  for  attaining  the  20,000-foot  level,  provided  allow- 
ance is  made  for  additional  dynamic  lift. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  closely  tally  with  those  computed  in  the 
December  15  issue  of  Aviation  and  Aeronautical  Engineering,  although 
there  is  necessarily  a  certain  variance  between  the  two  estimates  of  weights 
of  the  structural  parts  of  the  Zeppelin. — Aviation,  i/i. 

Military  Aircraft  and  Their  Armament. — Tactical  Maneuvers  and 
Developments  That  Have  Resulted, — By  Jean  Abel  Lefranc — The  tech- 
nical elements  to  be  considered  in  aerial  combat  are  based  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  aeroplanes  engaged,  such  as  armament,  speed,  facility  in  handling, 
altitude  capability,  etc.  These  tactical  and  technical  elements  may  be 
divided  into  two  sorts,  which  though  very  different  are  intimately  con- 
nected. 


•**.  t>i 


Fig.  I.— Firing  Area  and  Obstructed  Area  of  a  lyis  Farman. 


I'Ki.  2. — Firing  Area  and  Obstructed  .Area  of  a  191 5  .\viatik. 


The  combat  begins  by  a  series  of  tactical  maneuvers  by  means  of  whic 
the  assailant  seeks  to  get  as  many  initial  advantages  on  his  own  side  a 
possible,  by  surprise,  by  a  greater  altitude,  by  a  group  attack,  by  a 
attack,  etc.    It  is  ended  by  the  actual  contest  between  the  machines, 
tinned  till  one  side  or  the  other  is  destroyed  or  put  to  flight 

It  is  evident  that  the  preliminarv  tactics  can  be  executed  only  if 

technical  qualities  of  the  avion  make  them  possible.    F'rcedom  to  cho ^ 

between  engaging  in  combat  or  avoiding  it  implies  superiority  of  spec^^ 
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If  the  machine  possesses  the  four  technical  superiorities  of  the  ideal  air- 
plane, speed,  climbing,  armament,  ease  of  handling,  then  its  pilot  has  all  the 
tacticad  advantages  on  his  side. 

But  an  airplane  may  have  a  single  one  of  these  technical  superiorities  yet 
be  tmable  to  gain  any  tactical  advantage  therefrom.  For  example,  the 
Voisin  gun-airplane,  with  its  37-caliber  rapid  fire  guns  was  superior  in 
armament  to  most  of  the  enemy  airplanes  of  that  period ;  but  since  it  had 
no  speed,  was  not  easy  to  manage,  and  could  not  rise,  in  practice,  above  a 
height  of  2500  meters  (8125  feet),  it  was  almost  never  able  to  profit  by  its 
advantage  of  armament.    The  enemy  airplanes  profited  by  their  speed  and 


Fig.  3. — Deviation  of  Trajectories  in  Consequence  of  the  Displacement 
of  the  Airplane. 

facility  of  management  to  attack  it  without  getting  within  its  very  limited 
range,  their  superiority  in  climbing  enabling  them  to  refuse  combat  by 
''ising  to  a  height  of  5000  meters  (16^50  feet).  The  technical  elements 
^c  identical  in  all  aeroplanes  of  the  same  type,  but  their  employment  in 
combat,  t.  e.,  their  tactical  application  varies  with  the  ability  of  the  in- 
oividual  pilot  in  each  particular  case.  The  utilization  of  the  tactical  ele- 
.'^ents  is  so  dependent  upon  their  intelligent  application  by  the  pilot  that 
't  often  occurs  that  airplanes  technically  inferior  in  all  points  obtain  tactical 


Fig.  4. — The  Fixed  Machine  Gun  of  a  Nieuport. 

^Y^^ Outages  by  reason  of  the  courage  and  skill  of  their  pilots,  and  even 
Y^      ^Jute  victories,  over  adversaries  better  armed,  faster,  and  more  easily 

Jijlled,  e.  g.,  the  old  Farmans  of  191 5  over  the  Aviatiks  of  that  year. 

Y^ A^'Ur  **  Aces  "  in  particular  furnish  an  excellent  example  of  good  tactical 

^^*Jdling  of  their  machines.    In  general,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 

•^Z^nical  superiority  is  the  surest  method  of  achieving  tactical  superiority 

^.  ^he  fight.    Superiority  of  material  equipment  has  been  the  chief  basis 

^^11  German  tactics  in  terrestrial  combat. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  technical  factors  in  air  fighting 
Varies  according  to  the  work  required  of  the  machine.    For  a  fighting  air- 
23 
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plane  the  order  of  importance  is  as  follows:  speed,  ease  of  handling, 
armament,  and  altitude.  The  German  pilots  who  have  been  taken  prisoner 
declare  that  the  superiority  of  the  Nieuport  and  the  Spad  over  the  "  chaser  " 
Albatross  lies  chiefly  in  their  extreme  ease  of  handling,  the  other  factors 
being  practically  balanced 

Airplanes  for  artillery,  photography,  petty  bombardment,  or  protection, 
which  by  reason  if  their  specialization  of  function  cannot  be  made  fast 
enough  to  avoid  combat,  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  technical 


\ — 7 

Fic.  5. — Garros  Type  Propeller  for  Firing  Between  the  Blades. 

superiority  in  defensive  armament.  Handling  and  speed  are  less  important 
elements  than  for  fighting  machines. 

The  big  airplane  intended  for  bombardment  by  night  demands  entirely 
different  technical  qualities,  such  as  capacity,  radius  of  action,  facility  in 
landing,  etc. 

The  present  speed  of  French  and  German  chasing  airplanes  varies  be- 
tween 180  and  200  kilometers  per  hour   (no  to  123  miles  per  hour)  ;  it 


I'lc.  6. — Arrangement  of  Gun  in  191 5- 16  Fokker. 


might  be  much  greater  but  for  the  fact  that  these  machines  are  obliged  to 
keep  enough  wing-area  to  enable  them  to  raise  their  weight  of  a  thousand 
kilograms  ^2200  pounds)  to  a  height  of  5000  or  6000  meters  (roughly 
spe^ng,  10,000  to  20,000  feet),  and  to  land  on  a  chance  terrain  withotit 
being  upset. 

The  present  speed  of  airplane  of  artillery,  photography,  petty  bombard- 
ment, and  protection  is  from  125  to  150  kilometers  per  hour  (cc  75  to  90 
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miles),  while  that  of  airplanes  for  night  use  may  easily  remain  as  low  as 
go  to  120 km.  per  hour  (cc.  50  to  65  miles),  in  case  the  exigencies  of  capacity 
demand  it. 

No  limit  is  set  to  improvement  in  ease  of  handling,  especially  in  machines 
spedalizcd  for  combat.  Knowledge  of  the  formidable  strains  and  pressures 
which  come  into  play  on  surfaces  of  an  extent  of  25  square  meters  (the 
spread  of  the  Albatross  chaser)  has  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  precision  that 
all  sorts  of  aerial  acrobatics  are  permissible,  especially  for  chasing  airplanes 
without  any  fear,  normally,  of  ruptures  or  deformations. 

If  there  arc  still  numerous  accidents  due  to  ruptures  they  must  be  as- 
cribed to  inevitable  imt>crfections  caused  by  the  necessity  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  machines  in  a  short  time  and  of  entrusting  delicate  bits 
of  construction  to  mechanics  too  hastily  trained. 

Facility  in  maneuvering  is  a  function  of  the  judicious  distribution  of 
the  strains  to  which  the  airplane  is  subjected ;  the  ascensional  strain,  gravity, 
and  the  strains  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  controls. 

But  after  all  the  armament  remains  the  decisive  factor  in  the  combat. 
for  it  is  this  which  destroys  the  power  of  the  enemy. 


■'  FT' 


Fic.  7- — Position  of  Gun  on  1917  Albatross. 


I, — At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  aviation  had  a  relatively  obscure 
role,  and  had  not  assumed  the  importance  of  a  factor  indispensable  to 
victory,  the  necessity  of  the  "mastery  of  the  air"  had  not  yet  made  itself 
felt,  and  aerial  combat  was  a  rare  event.  The  airplanes  went  out  armed 
with  a  carbine  or  rifle,  and  were  generally  careful  to  refrain  from  attacking. 
Then,  little  by  little,  each  desiring  to  keep  secret  his  own  preparations,  but 
seeking  to  know  those  of  the  enemy,  combats  became  frequent.  It  became 
necessary  hastily  to  mount  machine  guns  with  improvised  supports  w^hich 
had  to  be  perfected  very  rapidly.  This  was  the  first  period  of  aerial  com- 
bat, which  had  scarcely  more  than  a  single  formula  of  armament  The 
airplanes,  al!  two-seaters,  ivere  provided  with  a  machine  gun  operated  by 
thepassenger- 

The  majority  of  the  French  airplanes,  having  the  propeller  at  the  rear. 
^^  had  behind  them  a  considerably  obstructed  area  or  blind  spot  which  favored 
^H  surprise  attacks.  The  machine  gun,  being  generally  placed  on  a  pivot  in 
^H  the  front  of  the  nacelle,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  made  it  difficult 
^H     to  defend  the  airplane  on  the  sides  (Fig,  i). 
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The  German  machines,  having  the  propeller  in  front,  had  the  machine 
gun  at  the  rear.  Their  weapon  was  quickly  mounted  upon  a  pivoted  turret 
which  permitted  it  to  be  rapidly  turned  in  order  to  fire  to  the  rig^t  or  the 
left  The  obstructed  area  was  in  front  and  under  the  observation  of  tHe 
pilot  (Fig.  2). 
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8.— Position  of  the  Fixed  Machine  Gun  in  the  Fuselage 
(as  Seen  by  the  pilot). 


It  was  quite  surprising  to  observe  how  often  furious  combats  at  a  short 
distance  had  no  practical  results  except  for  a  few  balls  in  the  wings.  In 
the  first  place  the  munitions  were  limited.  Either  a  few  belts  of  25  car- 
tridges each  or  a  drum  of  100.  The  functioning  of  the  machine  guns  was 
delicate,  the  supports  not  very  practical,  and  the  precision  of  the  fire  in- 
credibly defective.     The  causes  of  this  inaccuracy  were  many,  proceeding 


Fig.  9. — Firing  Angle  of  1917  Albatross  C. 


chiefly  from  errors  of  aim  due  to  the  relative  speeds  to  the  two  combatants ; 
but  owing  likewise  to  the  very  considerable  vibration  produced  by  these 
over-light  machine  guns,  which  prevented  all  accurate  aim ;  also  to  the  in- 
convenient positions  the  gunner  was  obliged  to  take  in  order  to  fire  in  the 
direction  O  as  shown  in  Fig.  i ;  and  finally  to  the  difficulties  in  handling 
a  heavy  arm  in  a  wind  of  100  km.  per  hour  (60  miles  per  hour). 
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Moreover,  the  trajectories  o£  the  shots  fired,  at  the  side,  towards  O 
(Fig,  3),  were  thrown  out  of  line  by  new  forces:  the  initial  lateral  speed, 
produced  by  the  speed  of  the  airplane  (force  /'  Mg.  ,1),  the  lateral  wind 
pressure  upon  the  projectile  by  this  same  speed  (force  L  Fig,  3):  two 
forces  r  and  L  which  arc  compounded  with  the  initial  ^peed  /  of  the  hall 
and  deform  the  trajectory. 
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'tti  10— Firing  of  thi!  Two  Fixed  Machine  Guns  in  the  i'orward  Part  of 
1917  Cha.sing  Alliairoii.N> 

The  sight  of  the  gun,  moreover,  ceases  to  give  a  precise  indication  for 

nrms   which  fire  almost   vertically,  above  or  below,  and   but   rarely  in  a 

horizontal  plane.     The  distance   of  the  shots  is  generally  less  than   400 

netcrs  (  1300  feet)  and  if  we  note  this  element  of  error  it  is  merely  to  add 

_t  to  the  preceding  causes  to  show  the  great  difficulties  involved  in  aeriiil 

*  faring. 

ir^The  second  pcriiw!  comprises  the  organizatinn  of  the  armament  on 
board  airplanes  of  speciali^ted  missions.  Three  principal  formulas  have 
been  adopted  by  our  enemies  as  well  as  by  us : 

r.  Firing  forward  by  a  fixed  machine  gun  shooting  above  the  propeller 
iir  through  it  ( one-man  machines). 

J.  Firing  forward  by  fixed  machine  gun  shouting  like  the  prccedims%  but 
with  the  addition  of  a  machine  gun  on  a  lourelle  shooting  towards  the 
rear    Uwo-seatersK 

3,  Firing  forv^ard  by  a  machine  icun  em  a  tourelle,  toward?*  the  rear  by  a 
machine  gun  on  a  tourellc.  and  under  the  fuselaiac  with  the  gun  on  a  pivot 
(  «brrc->ealcrs ), 


Fic  II, — Parabellum  Mitrailleuse  Movable  on  a  TourcUe. 

.'t,  lateral  reel  carrying  a  band  of  250  cartridges;  B,  sack  into  which  the 
•bells  are  ejected:  C\  jointed  fork;  D.  c^rria^e  revolving  on  the  turret 
Weight  12  kilnsrams  (26  lbs,).  With  250  cartridges  and  accessories  32  kg, 
(704  lbs.) 
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The  coiistructfirs  have  been  led  to  study  tJic  formula  of  fixed  tiring 
towards  ihf  (muL  cither  through  the  propeller  or  above  it,  in  the  first  place 
I  !u  enable  one  man  machines  to  become  ti^hling   machines,  and   ne-xl   to  ; 
avoid  all  the  inconveniences  indicated  above  in  the  case  of  movable  guns 
on  tourcllcs  or  pivots. 

Evidently  tlie  tirst  result  of  employing  a  fixed  gun  is  to  enable  tlic  pilot 
of  a  one-man  machine  to  operate  his  own  weapon.  The  gtin  fires  in  the 
axis  of  the  airplane;  the  pilot  aims  at  the  object  with  his  entire  machine; 
the  aim  is  accomplished  by  a  sight  strictly  parallel  to  the  gun.  In  the 
second  place,  since  the  gun  is  fixed  and  consequently  forms  a  solid  pari 
«»l  the  whole  mass  of  the  airplane,  all  firing  vibration  is  suppressed. 

Other  advantages  resijlt  from  this  arrangement  of  the  gun,  the  excellent 
position  of  the  pilot  gunner,  no  more  deviation  produced  by  lateral  wind 
(force  L  Fig.  5)  and  by  the  initial  speed  of  the  airplane  (force  V} ;  this 
force  F  is  transformed  into  a  supplement  of  the  initial  speed  of  the  ball. 

I.  The  first  application  of  the  fixed  gun  firing  above  the  propeller  dates 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Nieuport  chasing  biplanes  (Fig.  4).  This 
machine  gun  was  placed  above  the  top  plane,  and  fired  above  the  propeller. 
The  principal  inconvenience  of  this^  position,  outside  the  great  resistance 
to  forward  movement,  was  the  difficulty  of  loading  the  arm.  To  reload 
the  gun  the  pilot  turned  it  upside  down  in  B,  and  was  then  able  to  remove 
the  discharged  disk  and  replace  it  with  a  new  one  containing  47  cartridges. 
These  47  shells  were  quidcly  fired  at  tlie  rate  of  three  or  four  hundred 
per  minute. 


m 


Fig,  12- — Fixed  Maxim  Machine  Guns. 

•I,  arrangement  for  synchronizing  from  the  motor;  B,  grjji  ^..i  ^^jukdtti 
Control  governing  the  fire.  Weight  13.3  kilograms  (29,26  pounds).  With 
50U  cartridges  and  support  36  kg.  (79.2  lbs.). 

It  is  easy  to  fancy  the  difiicultics  encountered  by  the  pilot,  who  not  only 
had  to  drive  his  machine,  but  fire  and  reload  his  weapon.  In  fact,  if  tlie 
pilots  of  our  first  Nieuports  did  not  obtain  a  decisive  result  with  the  fint 
disk,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  fighting.     The  second         '  n  of  ihc^ 

I  fixed  machine  gun  was  the  shooriny  through  the  prope  ])racticedi| 

by  Garros.  At  first  thnughl  the  principle  of  this  seems  t  t.t.h*ci>  curiou«>,| 
Hie  gun  was  fired  in  the  normal  mantitfr,  To  keep  the  balls  from  strik 
and  breaking  the  blades  of  the  propeller  two  plates  of  extremely  h 
steel  were  fitted  onto  the  blades  at  the  point  where  the  balls  passed  (Fig.  5). 
The  balls  which  hit  these  plates  were  deflected  and  lost,  but  the  others 
passed  bctwcn  the  blades  and  continued  their  course  towards  the  objective- 
The  percentage  of  balls  lost  was  negligible,  being  less  than  seven  or  eight 
per  cent. 

But  a  latent  defect  soon  brought  aljout  the  abandonment  of  this  arrange- 
ment :  thi!»  was  a  loss  of  sj>crd  on  the  pari  of  the  airplane  of  20  km.  per  hottr  j 
(65,000  feet  or  over   12  miles).     .\s  a  result  of  its   Iransfortnation 
^irnnrllrr  lost  A  part  of  its  tractivc  force,  a  reduced  cffidcncv  rtMiTtine  Tnw 

!ng  at  A.  a  reduction  of  the  pitch  of  the  nrnp«  n 
I    1  utc  the  resistance  of  the  steel  plate*,  and  tnu*  i«t 

in  kU  normal  action  (Fig.  5). 
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This  technical  superiority  of  armament  could  not  compensate  in  a 
chasing  airplane  for  the  tactical  inferiority  proceeding  from  a  lack  of 
speed. 

The  third  application  of  this  formula  was  invented  by  the  Germans  at 
the  time  their  Fokker  chasing  single-seater  appeared  (Fig.  6).    The  fixed 


Fk;.  13.— The  Position  of  the  Machine  Guns,  the  Zones  Under  Fire  with  the 

1916-1917  Gotha. 

machine  gun  fires  through  the  propeller,  but  it  is  governed  by  the  motor, 
its  action  being  synchronous  with  that  of  the  motor.  The  propeller  making 
1400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  having  two  blades,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
barrel  of  the  gun  is  crossed  by  the  blades  2800  times  per  minute,  hence  the 
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Fir.s.  14.  15,  16. — The  Direction  of  the  Fire.  Taking  Into  Account  the 
Relative  Displacement  of  the  Enemy. 


regulation  of  the  firing  must  be  sufficiently  precise  to  permit  the  halls  to 
pass  in  these  intervals  (a  46th  of  a  second). 

The  control  of  the  machine  gun  by  the  motor  is  effected  by  suitable 
gearing  (Fokker,  Albatross,  D.  Halberstadt,  etc.),  or  ])y  flexible  transmi>- 
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sion  (Albatross,  C.  Rumpler  C).    The  pilot  operates  his  weapon  at  will 
by  pressing  on  the  grip  of  a  Bowden  control. 

This  application  of  firing  through  the  propeller  by  synchronization  of  the 
machine  gun  with  the  motor  is  the  arrangement  adopted  on  the  majority 
of  airplanes,  whether  belonging  to  the  French,  the  allies,  or  the  enemy. 
The  gun  as  sheltered  under  the  hood  of  the  motor  (Fig.  7),  its  feeding  is 
easy,  and  likewise  clearing  it  of  empty  magazines.  The  cartridge  boxes 
(Fig.  8)  are  capable  of  holding  belts  of  800  to  1000  cartridges  per  weapon. 

The  chasing  airplanes  are  usually  one  man  machines,  it  being  found 
preferable  to  omit  the  observer  to  obtain  a  machine  which  is  speedier, 
easier  handled  and  capable  of  going  higher  and  farther. 
•  The  German  series  of  Albatross  D  I,  D  III,  Halberstadt  Roland  D,  Ago  D, 
Fokker  D,  have  two  fixed  machine  guns  firing  through  the  propeller,  and 
each  provided  with  1000  cartridges  (Fig.  10). 
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Fig.  17. — German  .Ammunition. 

2.  Another  formula  of  armament  (Fig.  9)  exists  for  less  rapid  two-man 
airplanes,  charged  with  the  mission  of  directing  artillery  fire,  taking 
photographs,  or  making  petty  bombardments.  This  series  corresponds  to 
the  Albatross,  Rumpler,  Aviatik,  L.  V.  G.,  the  whole  series  of  C,  two-seaters» 
Hying  only  from  140  to  160  km.  per  hour  (cc.  85  to  97  miles). 

Their  armament  is  defensive;  a  forward  machine  gun  hres  through  the 
propeller,  this  being  of  special  service  when  the  defence  of  these  machines 
requires  them  to  attack,  and  a  rear  machine  gun  is  mounted  on  a  tourelle. 
We  have  likewise  adopted  the  same  arrangements  for  our  airplanes  of 
equivalent  series. — La  Xature  {Paris),  Scientific  Americatt,  8/12. 


SUBMARINES 

The  Shipping  Council  of  Great  Britain  is  now  considering  a  plan  for  the 
building  of  a  number  of  towed  submersible  cargo  carriers,  which  is  fa«dc«i 
by  Prof.  Vernon  Boys,  Prof.  Hele-Shaw,  and  several  leading  shipbuilding 
firms  and  shipowners.    The  main  idea  is  to  have  submarine  carjgo  boats 
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that  will  be  towed  by  tugs  with  their  steam  engines  converted  to  the  use 
of  liquid  fuel.  That  will  avoid  smoke,  which  indicates  their  presence  to 
the  enemy.  They  will  be  low-lying  tugs,  with  not  much  top  hamper,  and 
will  be  armed  and  fitted  with  wireless.  When  a  U-boat  appears  the  tug 
would  instantly  slip  its  cable  while  the  submarine  cargo  boat  would  sink 
to  a  depth  already  arranged.  The  tug  would  then  be  free  to  do  its  best, 
cither  to  escape  or  to  fight  the  enemy  stibmarine  with  its  own  guns.  The 
U-boat  would  probably  know  the  tug  bad  been  towing  a  submarine  cargo 
vessel,  but  would  not  know  at  what  depth  it  was.  or  what  had  been  its 
disitance  from  the  tug.  Her  torpedoes  may  have  been  set  to  8  or  10  ftn 
so  that  her  firing  would  be  absolutely  blind.  But  in  the  meantime  the  tug 
would  have  sent  out  a  wireless  message  saying  where  she  had  dropped  her 
cargo  vessel  The  message  would  be  picked  up  by  the  nearest  destroyer 
or  aeroplane  station,  and  help  would  soon  be  on  the  way.  With  regard  to 
the  cargo  vessel  itself,  the  inventors  have  taken  out  seven  patents,  the  most 
important  being  one  of  Professor  Boys,  which  regulates  automatically  the 
stabilizing  of  the  submerged  vessel  at  any  pre-arranged  depth.  By  another 
patent,  after  a  certain  number  of  prearranged  hours  two  buoys  will  be 
released  from  the  submarine  cargo  boat.  One  will  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  cable  that  was  dropped  by  the  tug  and  the  other  will  be  attached  to 
the  boat  itself.  These  buoys  will  show  strong  lights  at  night,  so  that  after. 
say*  10  hours  these  buoys  will  indicate  to  the  destrtiyers  ttr  aeropfanes  the 
position  of  the  ilropped  vessel.  A%  the  cargo  boat  will  he  much  heavier 
than  the  U-boat,  if  the  latter  tries  to  search  helow  the  water  for  it  the 
clanger  of  a  collision  would  be  much  greater  to  the  enemy  than  to  the 
submerged  vessel,  [f  the  U-boat  comes  to  the  surface  and  tries  to  drag  for 
it,  that  would  he  a  long  and  tedious  ftpcration,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  enemy  would  probably  be  caught  1>^'  destroyers  ur  in  danger  of  being 
spotted  by  airrraft  cnrrying  high  explosive  bombs.  Some  of  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  submarine  cargo  boats  arc  its  extreme  simplicity  and 
cheapness  of  construction,  and  the  rapidity  with  wliich  they  can  lie  turned 
oiit.  Several  shipbuilding  firms  have  examined  the  matter,  and  have  stated 
their  readiness  to  at  once  start  building  directly  government  permission  is 
obtained. — Shipping,  26/ 1 . 


MERCHANT  MARINE 

Cast  Steel  Ship  Coxstructtox.— By  Mr.  Myron  F.  HtIL— The  demand 
for  ocean  tonnage  is  such  that  it  calls  for  the  most  active  co-operation  of 
sthipbuilders  and  of  labor.  Though  the  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  may  seem  large,  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  existing  trans- 
portation requirements,  and  the  continuous  shrinkage  taking  place  in  the 
world's  tonnage  through  submarine  sinkings  and  through  ordinary  marine 
crasualties.  The  great  question  before  the  country  to-day  is  production  or 
output  of  tonnage,  which  is  being  limited  by  the  lack  of  skilled  labor.  As 
one  means  of  overcoming  this  labor  difficulty  the  cast  steel  ship  has  been 
designed.  This  type  of  vessel  will  be  constructed  by  the  Cast  Steel  .Ship 
Company,  and  plans  for  suitable  foundry  plant  and  equipment  are  now 
being  made.  The  cast  steel  ship  will  be  cast  in  sections  and  welded 
together  by  the  Wilson  method  of  welding.  This-  method  of  welding  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  being  the  method  used  in  the  repairing  of  the 
recently  owned  German  merchant  vessels  now  in  service  under  our  flag. 

The  wielding  of  sections  together  will  eliminate  rivets,  brackets,  angles, 
strapSt  laps,  and  other  connection  metal  forming  id  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
steel  used  in  a  ship.  Part  of  this  metal  is  transferred  to  trie  cast  sections 
to  make  them  thick  enough  for  casting  for  the  thinner  portions  of  the  ship. 
Welded  joints  are  planned  for  strength,  and  will  be  50  per  cent  greater 
than  plates  to  provide  safety  at  joints.  These  joints,  free  from  molecular 
action  due  to  the  mass  strength  of  welded  metal,  will  have  approximately 
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a  tensile  strength  of  from  62,000  to  64,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Welding 
with  an  arc  of  fixed  heat  and  speed  insures  the  perfect  adhesion  of  welding 
to  castings.  By  welding  automatically,  a  ship  can  be  sectionally  welded 
every  week  under  expert  supervision  hy  using  electrical  equipment  and  by 
having  unskilled  labor  feed  the  welding  wire.  With  a  regular  yard  crane 
outfit  a  ship  can  be  assembled,  and  within  a  week  be  made  ready  for  instal- 
lation of  engines  and  equipment  The  inner  bottom  and  decks  and  bulk- 
heads of  rolled  steel  are  welded  to  framework  and  to  the  cast  steel  shell. 

The  Cast  Steel  Ship  Company  will  operate  on  the  division  of  labor  prin* 

ciple.    Under  competent  supervision  gangs  will  operate  through  the  shop^. 

^making  mould  after  mould  with  proper  devices.    On  completion  of  mould 

forms,  pouring   will   be  performed   by   liquid    metal  being    convc>*cd    on 

nodern  travelling  cranes  over  forms  and  run.     Moulds  will  then  stand 

hours,  gates  and  risers  knocked  off,  and  castings  extracted  and  cleaned, 

3n  account  of  variations  in  shrinkage,  castings  will  tliereafter  be  assorted, 

l|he  largest  castings  being  placed  in  the  middle  and  tapered  olT  to  tit.    The 

^sections  will  then  be  electrically  welded. 

The  Isherwood  system  of  vessel  construction  proves  ideal  for  casting. 

Ribs  in  two  directions  keep  the  castings  free  from  buckling  in  handling. 

.Castings  provide  overhanging  ribs  and  lugs  upon  shell  and   framework, 

[where  the  edges  meet,  so  that  castings  when  placed  are  forced  together. 

Vingring  shell  and  overhang  into  position. 

No  scaflfolding  is  necessary  when  castings  are  located,  tlie  automatic 
iwelders  being  set  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  a  few  skilled  practical 
linen. 

The  Cast  Steel  Ship  Company's  program  depends  upon  new  foundry 
equipment,  as  open-hearth  furnaces  are  used  for  treating  the  pig.  It  will 
taic*  a  ganf  of  workmen  about  six  weeks  to  construct  one  furnace.  Three 
mould  outhts  will  supply  castings  for  practically  half  of  a  ship's  length.  . 
The  bow  and  stern  sections  will  be  cast  from  separate  moulds.  It  is  esti- I 
mated  that  with  proper  furnace  and  mould  equipment,  about  500,000  tons 
l.of  ship  shells  or  hulls  can  be  cast  per  month  with  10  ways  for  assembling 
\imd  launching. 

The  drawings  shown  herewith  indicate  what  the  company  contemplates 
["doing,  although  the  final  forms  are  not  given.     The  final   forms  contain 
Lfeatures  which  will  be  published  later.'   The  plans  of  the  cast  steel  ship 
litiave  been  reviewed  by  leadin|f  naval  architects  of  this  country  who  have  \ 
Iwarmly  congratulated  the  designer  on  his  plans.    The  success  of  the  cast 
steel  snip  has  been  made  possible  through  the  development  of  the  welding  ' 
I  system  which  enables  joints,  as  stated,  to  be  made  stronger  than  the  shcU 
■  itself  at  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  and  by  the  improvements  made  in  the  i 
Tart  of  casting  steel.     These  arc  due  to  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the 
Frailrouds  where  cast  steel  is  rapidly  supplanting  riveted  structures,  as  it  has 
[proven  more  durable  and  reliable*  and  reduces  the  cost  of  maintenaiue 

The  cast  steel  ship  has  a  smooth  hull,  which  helps  to  increase  i' 
llRnd  is  lighter  than  the  riveted  ship.  My  that  its  cargo  capacity  is  an  1 

rand  its  speed  again  aided.     It  is  from  10  to  25  per  cent  stronger  ihati  a 
[riveted  ship  in  its  different  parts,  and  is  correspondingly  more  durable. 
The  cost  of  building  hulls  hy  this  process,  when  done  on  a  sufficiently  large 
'  scale  with  machine  moulding  processes,  is  considerably  reduced. 

The  two  great  factors  of  value  are  the  celerity  with  which  vessels  can 
lt)e  built  and  the  small  amount  of  labor— particularly  of  skilled  lalior — 
^required  to  complete  ships, — Nautu'oJ  Gazette,  7/2. 

TnK  CoNCRrrE  SHIP.—Thc  success  of  the  concrete  ship  must  result  front 
[slow  development.  Rear  Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
I  Construction  and  Repair  of  the  Navy  Department,  on  January  Ji  before 
I  the  House  Naval  Committee  was  asked  concerning  cxpcrimnitH  with  a  noti-  , 
I  sinkablc  concrete  ship  suggested  by  Maxim.  He  replied  that  several  differ- 
ent devices  had  been  .^submitted  by  Mr.  Maxim,  and  certain  tests  and  cxperi- 
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ments  had  been  made  which,  he  thought,  were  satisfactory  to  him.  He 
further  said : 

"  The  question  of  the  concrete-ship  protection,  when  it  first  came  to  us, 
did  not  come  from  Mr.  Maxim.  Certain  people  abroad  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  investigation  to  it,  and  a  great  many  investigations  and  experiments 
have  been  made,  and  we  know  tlieir  results.  1  do  not  believe  that  any 
experiment  that  w^e  would  make  would  add  very  much  to  the  information, 
although  not  familiar  at  the  moment  with  Mr,  Maxim's  last  development 
of  the  concrete  ship.  He  started  out  with  an  entirely  different  device,  not 
involving  concrete,  which  wx  tested  on  a  small  scale.  On  one  plan  of  using 
cxmcrele  to  protect  merchant  ships  it  is  associated  with  building  an  exten- 
sion or  bay  window  on  each  side  of  the  ship — a  blister,  the  technical 
English  name  is.  That  was  suggested  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  some 
ships  have  had  these  blisters  applied,  and  in  addition  we  have  found  that 
if  you  put  a  foot  or  two  of  concrete  on  the  original  hull  of  the  ship — the 
blister  projects  practically  10  feet  out  from  the  original  hull— it  is  effective 
in  preventing  the  explosion  reaching  the  interior  of  the  ship  proper.  The 
r^  dii^culty  with  all  these  devices — there  are  any  number  of  devices  which 
can  be  applied  to  add  to  the  protection  of  merchant  ships — ^but  the  real 
difBculty  in  the  case  of  this  blister,  for  instance,  is  that  it  would  not  only 
reduce  the  speed  materially,  but  it  would  require  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the 
material  of  the  original  hull,  and  the  effort  to  apply  it  to  the  merchant  ship 
would  be,  say,  20  per  cent  of  the  effort  involved  in  originally  building  the 

ship Whenever  these  concrete  people  come  to  me  I  ask  them :  '  How 

does  the  weight  of  your  ship  compare  with  the  weight  on  the  ordinary 
system  ?  *  I  have  seen  none  w^ho  have  looked  into  it  carefully  who  will 
claim  that  a  concrete  ship  w^ill  not  weigh  15  or  20  per  cent  more  than  the 
ordinary  type  of  vessel,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  inventor  who  believes  that 
the  concrete  ship  can  be  built  as  light  as  the  steel  ship.  There  have  been 
some  small  concrete  ships  built  in  Norway  and  an  80-foot  tug.  There  is 
an  enterprise  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  believe,  which  is  undertaking  to  build 
5<xxKton  vessels  of  concrete,  and  there  are  various  other  people  undertak- 
ing to  build  concrete  ships 1  feel  if  the  concrete  ship  comes,  it  will 

have  to  come  just  as  the  iron  ship  came  and  the  steel  ship.  The  steel  ships 
liave  been  built  by  tr>'ing  th^m  out  until  we  know  pretty  well  now  what  we 
can  do  in  strength  of  steel  ships.  It  has  never  been  just  exactly  determined, 
as  in  building  a  bridge,  where  you  know  what  will  be  upon  it  I  believe 
the  concrete  ship  will  come,  if  it  does  come,  step  by  step,  advancing,  say, 
from  80  to  120  feet  and  from  that  to  150,  and  so  on,  ...  ,  There  is  another 
factor  in  the  concrete  ship.  Concrete  has  behaved  very  badly  in  a  number 
of  cases  in  sea  water.  The  technical  press  has  just  been  running  a  series 
of  articles  by  a  man  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  going  particularly  into 
the  question  of  damage  to  reinforced  concrete  in  sea  water.  We  have 
had  some  troubles  in  the  navy,  at  Boston  particularly,  with  some  piers  we 
have  built  there." — Army  and  Navy  Register,  2/2. 

British  Experience  with  Corrugated  Steel  Ships. — Consul  General 
Skinner  at  London  reports: 

Considerable  interest  has  been  created  in  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  public  statement  of  Mr.  Axel  F.  Ericsson,  Chairman  of  the 
Elricsson  Shipping  Company  and  the  Monitor  Shipping  Corporation,  setting 
up  the  claim  that  the  corrugated  ships  recently  built  by  his  concerns  have 
proved  to  be  extraordinarily  successful  in  every  respect. 

The  corrugated  steel  ship  is  produced  from  patented  designs  and  is  dis- 
tinguished mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  necessary  strength  is  obtained  by 
deep  corrugations  instead  of  a  structural  framework. — OMcial  BuUeiin,  9/1. 

First    German    Concrete   Steamship    Complktet>.— The    first    German 
freight  motor  vessel  to  be  built  entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  has  just 
npleted  its  trial  trips  at  Hamburg.    Accordinir  to  the  Fremdenblait  it  is 
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made  of  **  a  new  kind  of  concrete  which  weighs  only  hatf  as  much  as  gmvel 
concrete/*     The   newspaper  expresses  the  opinion   that  an  epoch-making  J 
innovation  in  ship  construction  has  been  made  by  this  new  German  inven- 
tion, "which  has  a  great  future  in  the  building  of  river  boats»  sea  boat9>) 
and  large  ships." — N.  V.  Herald,  14/2. 

"  Torpedo- PitooF  '*  Vessel  Proposed  bv  Hudsok  Maxim.— Hudson  MaxiniiJ 
inventor,  outlined  to  the  Senate  Ship  Investigating  Committee  a  scheme  for 
ship  construction  which  he  said  would  minimize  the  eflfect  on  merchant 
vessels  of  explosion  of  torpedoes^  by  instantly  disintegrating  through  a 
cooling  process  the  gases  formed  by  the  explosions.  He  said  he  had  sought 
in  vain  to  interest  the  Emergency*  Fleet  Corporation  in  his  proposal  and! 
that  he  came  to  the  committee  m  the  hope  that  the  government  would] 
conduct  experiments  to  determine  its  worth. 

tlis  scheme,  the  inventor  said,  was  to  line  the  inside  of  the  hulls  of  vesseljl 
with  cylinders  containing  water  with  a  steel  screen  behind  them.  When  thej 
torpedo  exploded,  the  water  tanks,  he  said,  would  be  hurled  aga.tnst  the 
screen,  atomizing  the  water,  which  would  disperse  the  heat  and  absorb  the 
gases.  A  cargo  such  as  apples,  potatoes  and  simitar  produce  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  water  would  serve  just  as  effectively  as  the  tanks, 
he  said, 

Mr.  Maxim  declared  that  the  Ship  Protection  Executive  Committee  had  i 
made  an  '*  irrelevant  and  untrue  "  report  on  his  scheme,  asserting  that  iti 
wotild  be  expensive  and  ineffective  on  vessels  of  less  than  10,000  tons.     He  ' 
denied  that  the   sclveme   would  be  costly  and   said  it  would  operate  on 
vessels  of  jooo  or  5000  tons  practically  as  well  as  on  larger  vessels. 

Concrete  ships,  the  inventor  said,  offer  a  greater  advantage  in  combating 
the  submarine  menace  than  steel  or  wooden  vessels,  as  they  give  greater 
resistance  and  absorb  heat  better.  A  concrete  hull,  he  said,  would  localize 
an  explosion,  and  he  strongly  urged  construction  of  concrete  skins  for  sieef 
vessels. 

He  said  the  nations  fighting  Germany  cither  must  stop  the  submarines 
from  leaving  their  bases  or  build  torpedo-proof  vessels,  as  be  did  not  think 
they  should  attempt  to  offset  the  submarine  campaign  by  building  new 
vessels,— A'.  )'.  Herald,  17/1. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES 

Deep  Sea  Divixr,  Machine  FROGHESt*,— Aside  from  other  consideration 
it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  war  with  its  attendant  submarine 
kindred  activities  has  drawn   attention   to   the  hitherto  limited   scope 
salvage  operations  where  deep  water  Mnknigs  arc  concerned,  and  has  turn 
men's  thoughts  to  the  deviling  of  means  whereby  present  and  \>^<^  rliffi.Hik-i 
may  be  overcome  and  the  sea  be  forced  to  yield  back  a  mon  t 

the  vessel  treasure  which  is  so  ruthlessly,  unceremoniously  an- ,  :  ^a  - 

being  committed  to  its  keeping.  Irrespective  of  the  wonderful  strides  t 
have  been  made  in  the  arts,  crafts  and  manufactures  during  the  past  h 
century  or  le^s,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  operations  beneath  the  surf 
of  the  water,  little  progress  is  to  be  recorded.  Vessels  valuable  in  th« 
selves  and  equally  so  as  regards  their  carg<»cs  strew  the  beds  of  the  wori 
seas  and  of  the  ureal  Lakes  of  the  North  American  continent 

The  method  of  raising  ships  employed  to-day  is  familiar  to  ^^M^i*  r.#*,>i 
and  it  has  been  long  enough  operative  to  make  lliem  assume^ 
that  it  is  the  one  and  only  way.    In  essence,  it  consists  of  a  dr  i^j 

with  a  rubber  diving  suit,  cop|)cr  helmet,  and  heavv  leadeu-sukd  sh( 
Such  an  equipment  makes  it  practically  impossible  lor  the  man  to  w 
efficiently  even  in  shallow  water.     Again,  in  depths  greater  than  joo  ^«—       . 
the  water  pressure  makes  it  impossible  even  for  an  individual  of  exceptio*^^'! 
physique  to  do  work  of  any  kind. 
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Spasmodic  attempts  have,  of  course,  been  made  by  inventors,  sdentisU 
and  engineers  to  overcome  the  inefficieficy  noted,  but  the  limited  nature  of 
the  sphere  of  application  and  the  problematical  value  of  the  monetary  re- 
turns* have  contributed  material  !v  to  restrict  and  confine  eflfort  to  the 
preparation  of  nothing  more  tangible  than  designs  and  the  filing  of  patents. 
Times  have  changed,  however,  as  a  result  of  enemy  submarine  activity ;  in 
a  word,  the  old  adage  that  '*  It*s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good/*  is  in 
process  of  being  demonstrated,  lience  the  appearance  on  the  horizon  of 
practicability,  for  the  recovery  of  sunken  ships,  and  such  cargoes  as  arc 
not  destroyed  by  the  action  of  sea  water,  as  well  as  bullion,  of  the  Sisson 
Deep  Sea  Diving  Machine,  by  which  name  the  apparatus  is  known. 

The  Sisson  Deep  Sea  Diving  Machine  has  been  designed  bv  W,  D-  Sisscm 
of  Alpena,  Mich.,  and  115  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  consists  of  a 
hollow  iron  sphere  90  inches  in  diameter,  within  which  are  installed  tlie 
necessary  pumps,  propellers  and  drills,  ihc  latter  to  perforate  the  sides  of 


Side  Voew  of  Lower  Half  of  Diving  Machine  Showing  Hull  DtiLUKO 

Mechanism. 


ships'  hulls.    There  arc  also  embraced  a  thrusi  arm  witli  which  to  mscrt 
lifting  hooks  into  the  drilled  holes  and  four  electro  magnets  of  some  2l» 
tons  holding  capacity,  arranged  to  operate  in  pairs.    The  elearo-tna^^sict  J 
[control  admits  of  the  diving  machine  creeping  along  the  sides  of  m  vessel  I 
to  any  desired  location.     An  clcetric  motor  operates  the  various  inimfH^ 
propellers,  drills,  etc 
The  air  supply  system  is  arranged  more  or  less  on  the  lines  adoptetl  in 
.submarines,  an  air  tank  being  installed  in  the  apparatus  of  twi  i^ply  . 

[capacity.     Two  propellers  in  tlic  rear  and  bottom  of  the  n  ;^tve ' 

lliavigation  direction  at  will.  Light  is  furnished  by  six  jooo-canuir  priwer 
Ijiitrogen  lamps.  Electric  currctit  and  telephone  communication  arc  for- 
uiished  by  a  cable  between  the  tender  and  the  machine.  The  pontoons 
{employed'  as  adjuncts  arc  of  corrugated  steel,  about  15  feet  in  diameter 
*by  40  feet  long. 

Circumstances  and  location  will,  of  course,  determine  many  details  of 
application  and  of  the  device  in  practice.     In  general,  however,  it  maf  1m> 
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said  that  having  ascertained  the  approximate  location  of  a  sunken  vessel, 
the  machine  is  lowered  overboard  from  the  tender,  following  which,  by 
means  of  its  propellers,  search  is  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  the 
exact  position  of  the  wreck  and  determination  of  its  physical  status.  These 
preliminary  problems  having  been  satisfactorily  solved,  the  pontoons  are 
next  lowered  into  position.  Drilling  of  the  hull  for  holes  in  which  to  insert 
the  lifting-hooks  is  the  next  operation.  The  pontoon  number  and  capacity 
will  vary  with  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  vessel  to  be  raised.  How- 
ever, it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  case  of  possible  salvage  where  the 
requisite  pontoon  number  and  capacity  would  be  inapplicable.  It  should 
be  stated  here  that  the  pontoons  are  water-filled  when  being  submerged,  the 
water  being  emptied  out  by  internally-contained  motor  pumps  when  the 
actual  raising  is  m  process. 

One  diving  unit  is  reported  to  be  some  95  per  cent  complete  at  the  com- 
pany's shops  and  arrangements  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to  having  it 
employed  for  the  recovery  of  sunken  vessels  this  coming  spring.  The  views 
accompanying  this  article  and  the  data  given  above  have  been  supplied  by 
the  American  Salvage  Co.,  115  Broadway,  New  York. — Shipping,  2/2. 
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Alues  and  U.  S.  Begin  Supreme  War  Council.— Great  Hritain,  France, 
Italy  and  the  United  States  were  represented  at  the  session  of  the  supreme 
war  council  which  was  convened  at  Versailles,  France,  January  29.  pre- 
sided over  by  Georges  Qemenceau,  the  French  premier. 

The  meeting  is  regarded  as  one  of  extraordinary  importance,  because  the 
plan  of  operations  during  the  coming  campait^^n  is  expected  to  come  before 
it  for  determination. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  American  Army.  Arthur  Hugh  Frazier,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Paris,  attended  as  a  diplomatic  officer,  to  report  the 
proceedings,  but  not  to  participate  otherwise.  The  other  participants  in 
the  conference  were : 

For  Great  Britain:  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  Major  General  Sir  Henry 
Hughes  Wilson,  subchief  of  the  British  General  Staff:  for  Italy:  Premier 
Orlando,.  Baron  Sonnino,  the  foreign  minister,  and  General  Cadorna : 
for  France:  Stephen  Pichon,  the  foreign  minister;  General  Ferdinand 
Foch,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  ^linistry  of  War.  and  General  Maximo  Wey- 
gand. — Evening  Star,  29/1. 

Ships  Pooled  to  Hasten  Aid  to  Allies. — American,  Allied,  and  Xcutral 
Vessels  Under  Board  of  Three, — Centralized  control  of  transatlantic  ship- 
ping was  established  recently  with  the  creation  of  a  Ship  Control  Committee 
to  have  supreme  charge  of  the  operation  of  all  ships — American,  allied  and 
neutral — entering  and  leaving  American  ports. 

The  committee  was  named  by  representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations,  the 
Director-General  of  Railroads,  the  British  Government  and  ship-owners. 
who  met  to  devise  some  plan  for  speeding  up  the  movement  of  supplies  to 
Europe.  It  comprises  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  of  the  International  Mercaniik* 
Marine,  chairman;  H.  H.  Raymond,  head  of  the  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines, 
and  recently  made  Shipping  Controller  at  New  York,  and  Sir  Connop 
Guthrie,  director  of  British  shipping  in  this  country. 
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The  arrangement,  as  explained  by  Shipping  Board  offidah,  in  effect 
creates  a  pool  of  ships  moving  supph'es  to  Europe.  Goods  destined  for 
overseas  will  be  loaded  in  available  ships,  whether  operated  by  the  United 
States  or  the  allies.  With  the  aid  of  the  Railroad  Administration  the  com- 
mittee will  divert  to  southern  ports  much  of  the  supplies  that  heretofore 
have  dogged  the  port  of  New  York,  and  incoming  vessels  will  be  directed 
by  wireless  to  proceed  to  the  ports  in  which  materials  of  the  most  impor- 
tance await  shipment.  , 

The  plan  yet  has  to  be  approved  by  the  British  Government  and  by  the 
other  ailtes,  but  oHrcials  have  received  the  assurance  of  Sir  Connop  Guthrie 
and  Sir  Richard  Crawford,  of  the  British  Embassy,  that  this  would  be 
forthcoming. 

Approval  of  the  neutrals  is  not  nece5sar>%  inasmuch  as  neutral   ship% 
operated  by  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  are  operated  under  charter 
The  British  long  have  urged  an  arrangement  of  the  kind,  and  montlis  ag 
*(ought  to  have  the  United  States  enter   the  intcr-allicd  chartering   con- 
ference*    The  centralized  control  now  authorized  virtually  creates  such 
conference  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Shipping  experts  here  have  expressed  the  Micf  that  at  least  30  and  per- 
haps 50  per  cent  greater  efficiency  could  L>c  obtained  from  the  shipping  .ii 
the  disposal  of  the  United  Staler  and  its  allies  by  ck»se  coordination  of 
effort  Great  Britain's  shipping,  it  was  stated,  represented  alwut  80  per 
cent  of  the  overseas  service. 

In  a  general  way,  the  British  Government's  shipping  will  be  used  to  carry 
foods  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency  conditions  abroad.     Th- 
United  States  will  endeavor  to  get  the  men  across  and  supply  to  tliem  the 
necessary  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  direction  of  all  this  tonnage,  American  and  alUcd.  will  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  whidi  Mr.  Franklin  is  the  head.     Th< 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Food  and  Railroad  Administrationi! 
will  not  have  representatives  on  the  council,  as  it  is  intended  to  concen- 
trate power  for  action  in  a  small  body.    Agents  of  these  departments,  how 
e%*er,  will  work  in  the  closest  cooperation. 

There  will  be  representatives  of  the  new  council  in  all  of  the  important, 
American  ports,  and  agents  will  be  sent  also  to  France,  Englandj  and  Italy. 
By  the  use  of  the  cables  the  men  at  the  helm  here  will  be  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  all  developments. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  taken  up  will  be  quick  routing  *:>' 
which  often  have  been  delayed   for  many  days  because  of  a  di  r 

power  in  their  direction.  Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  sil^^s  s'^iil 
know  in  advance  and  defmitcly  the  place  where  the  convoys  arc  lo  inert 
them  and  the  time  they  arc  expected  to  be  on  hand.  Orders  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  applied  to  American  and  allied  ships  and  will  be  mandatory 
It  is  said  that  there  has  been  much  confusion  and  delay  in  the  past. 

Incoming  ships  will  be  informed  in  advance  also  of  the  ports  at  whic 
they  are  to  land,  thus  doing  away  with  the  delays  which  have  been  caused^ 
by  vessels  arriving  at  docks  already  overworked.    Outgoing  vessels  will  be 
instructed  where  to  get  their  bunker  coal  and  cargt)es» 

Where  it  is  found  essential  cargoes  of  foodstuffs  may  be  sent  over  the 
transportation  lines  of  the  nation  to  southern  instead  of  northern  Portl- 
and ships  receivhig  directifms  from  the  new  council  will  '^'^'  ^^^  '*''*^' 
when  instructed,  even  if  the  overseas  course  thus  allott- 
longcr.    The  shipmaster  will  have  no  right  to  ufc  his  hi 

matters  under  the  proposed  system  of  control. 

In  fact,  it  is  intended  lo  give  to  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  ^c* 
tically  absolute  power  over  the  employment  of  tonnage,  with  the  $in|cr~' 
proviso  that  there  will  be  no  effort  m  the  direction  of  fixing  rates  for  tf 
allietl  as  well  as  the  American  tonnage. 

Activities  will  not  be  restricted  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  much  wor 
will  be  done  in  the  development  of  port  facilities  in  Great  Britam  an4J 
France  to  provide  for  the  rapid  unloading  and  loading  of  vesself. 
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Mr.  Franklin  will  spend  most  of  his  time  in  Washington  and  will  keep 
in  close  touch  with  Edward  F.  Carry,  director  of  operations  of  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  various  departments  involved.  Mr.  Raymond  will  establish 
headquarters  in  this  city. 

Raymond  B.  Stevens,  vice-chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  George 
Rublee,  of  the  board's  legal  staff,  are  to  be  sent  to  London  as  permanent 
representatives  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Stevens  will  take  his  place  on  the  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Executive, 
which  sits  at  London  and  Paris  and  has  control  over  all  British,  French, 
Italian  and  neutral  tonnage  operating  under  charter  to  the  Allies. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  understood  to  have  under  consideration  several 
shipping  men  for  the  posts  of  representatives  of  the  Division  of  Operations 
at  London,  Paris,  and  Rome. 

Robert  P.  Bass,  former  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  labor  expert, 
who  has  been  assisting  Mr.  Stevens  in  dealing  with  labor  problems,  will 
take  over  such  of  the  vice-chairman's  duties  as  have  to  do  with  labor,  it 
was  learned.  Whether  one  of  the  four  remaining  commissioners  will  be 
appointed  acting  vice-chairman  during  Mr.  Stevens's  absence  could  not  be 
ascertained. — Nautical  Gazette,  1/2. 

Alleged  Success  of  Convoy  System. — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  recently 
published  an  interview  with  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Money,  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Minister  of  Shipping,  on  the  question  of  ships  and  food. 

Referring  to  the  effects  of  the  U-boats,  Sir  Leo  remarked  that  the  rate 
of  our  losses  had  fallen  so  greatly  since  the  spring  of  1917  that  it  is 
quite  certain  the  enemy  cannot  beat  us  or  starve  us  by  a  submarine 
campaign. 

Regarding  the  convoy  system,  he  said  the  public  hear  only  of  quite  excep- 
tional cases  of  loss  without  knowing  what  excellent  results  have  been 
achieved.  As  regards  homeward  convoys,  I  have  here  a  list  of  186  home- 
ward convoys,  concerned  with  no  fewer  than  2430  ships,  carrying  no  less 
than  17,500,000  tons  of  cargo.  And  what  was  the  loss  on  the  whole? 
Almost  exactly  VA  per  cent. 

As  to  food  ships,  so  well  have  thev  been  cared  for  that  the  recent  losses, 
including  the  exceptional  cases  to  wnich  public  attention  has  been  directed, 
have  been  exceedingly  small.  In  the  last  few  months,  for  example,  scarcely 
any  of  the  wheat  homeward  bound  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  lost 
by  enemy  action.  But  no  one,  added  Sir  Leo,  should  find  excuse  for  waste 
in  that  statement,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  cumulative  effect  of  past  losses 
remains.  Further,  we  have,  unfortunately,  had  to  divert  food  cargoes  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy. 

If,  therefore,  I  tell  you,  added  Sir  Leo,  that  the  convoy  system  has  been 
a  magnificent  success,  I  say  no  more  than  the  truth,  but  that  success  does  not 
put  us  back  to  the  position  we  occupied  before  the  serious  losses  began. 
Only  new  building  by  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  do  that,  and  it  will 
be  some  time  before  that  building  tells  and  raises  the  aggregate  tonnage 
position  of  the  Allies.  , 

Commenting  in  its  issue  of  January  14  on  the  above  interview,  the  Liver- 
pool Journal  of  Commerce  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Leo's  figures 
are  misleading.    In  part  it  says  as  follows : 

A  week  ago  Sir  Leo  Money  is  reported  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as 
saying : 

"  The  public  hear  only  of  quite  exceptional  cases  of  loss  without  knowing 
what  excellent  results  have  been  achieved.  As  regards  homeward  convoys. 
I  have  here  a  list  of  186  convoys  concerned  with  no  fewer  than  2430  ships 
carrying  no  less  than  17,500,000  tons  of  cargo.  And  what  was  the  loss  on 
the  whole?    Almost  exactly  1Y2  per  cent." 

Observe  the  "no  fewer"  and  the  "no  less,"  for  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Sir  Leo  indulges  in  exaggeration  when  he  wishes  to  appall 
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us  by  the  immensity  of  the  figures  with  which  he  dabbles,    A  week  later  be 
is  reported  by  the  Daily  Mail  a&  saying: 

'*  Or  consider  the  success  of  the  convoys.  The  last  report  whidt  has  iuif 
reached  me  shows  that  over  i8,ooo,ooa  tons  deadweight  have  been  convoyed 
with  a  loss  of  only  1.52  per  cent.  Or,  take  all  inward  cargoes.  In  the 
last  four  niontlH  the  los^  has  been  only  about  3  per  cent,  of  whidi  only 
about  I  per  cent  is  represented  by  food." 

Sir  Leo  Money  docs  not  state  that  "the  list"  quoted  in  the  Pall  ^^■'^' 
GasetU  is  one  and  the  same  as  the  *'  last  repori  *'  quoted  in  tlic  Daily  M 
How^ever,  he  speaks  of  2430  ships  carrying  17,500,000  tons  of  cargo,  whtcn 
he  works  out  at  7^00  ions  per  ship,  and  if  he  is  sincere  in  his  utterances  hr 
would  speak  of  an  average  convoy  of  average  ships,   with   the  average 
deadweight  capadty  of  7200  tons.    If  we  apply  such  figures  to  all  inwarc\ 
cargoes  in  the  last  four  months  we   find  there  is  something  wrong,  else 
our  figuring  is  not  what  it  should  be.    During  September,  October.  Nov 
hen  and  December,  there  were  434.?8  arrivals  at  British  ports,  accordii 
to  the  weekly  returns  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  and  on  an  average  carr>ii 
capacity  of  7200  tons  we  have  a  total  of  312,753,600  tons  brought  to 
country.    Obviously,  this  is  wrong.     Its  ridiculousness  is  apparent  on  i 
face  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  Sir  Lco*s  own  figures  help  to  disprove 
He  says  "  the  loss  has  been  only  about  3  per  cent/'  which   represei»- 
9,382,608  tons,  or  1303  vessds.     Yet  the  total  of  sinkings,  out  of  arriv^% 
and  sailings,  reported  by  the  Admiralty  in  the  same  period  is  311  vessels*  ,^ 
which  222  were  1600  tons  gross  and  over,  and  £^  under  1600  tons,    Tlier^  - 
snmething  wrong. 

Again,  he  says  2430  vessels  were  convoyed  with  a  loss  of  only  ij^  per  o^ — ^  ccoU 
that  is,  36  vessels.  (Again  we  say  we  do  not  know  whether  **thc  li^  ^  list'* 
quoted  in  the  HaU  Mall  Gazette  is  one  and  the  same  as  the  "  last  repo^z»^<:port " 

I  quoted  in  the  Daily  Mail.)    A  simple  proportion  arithmetic  calculation  tar-       m  tdls 

,  us  that  if  36  vessels  are  sunk  out  of  2430,  then  proportionately  644  wouJc*  M^mil6  h^ 
sunk  out  of  the  43.438  arrivals  during  the  last  four  months.     But  we     -^^  e  are 

I  ofliciaUy  advised  that  there  w^erc  only  311,  and  the  deduction  we  draw  fr  ^^  from 
Sir  Leo  Money's  illustration  is  that  the  proportion  of  sinkings  is  exc»  :r^  ^ceed- 
ingly  high  in  the  convoys.    If  311  is  the  total  sinkings,  then  progortionaEz: .«— rat ely 

Lonly  18  should  have  been  lost  out  of  bis  convoys. — Nautical  Gasetti,  -^/sl 
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Th^  War  at  Sea, — 1  he  following  is  the  first  sentence  of  a  leading  ar  - 
'  in  the  Army  and  Kavy  Journal  of  New  York  for  December  8,  igi7: 
*'  From  statements  made  by  the  na%'y  authorities  of  France,  En^l      ' 
the  United  States  in  the  last  few  days  it  would  appear  that  the  loriL 
for  more  aggressive  naval  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  was  : 
It  has  long  been  apparent  to  those  who  read  the  American  pr< 
journals  and  the  expressions  of  opinion  which  have  appeared  froTD 
I  time  in  other  American  papers  that  the  view  was  held  very  general t 
[the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  na\'al  policy  of  the  Allies  was 
cepttble  to  improvement,     VVIiile  praise  was  lavished  on  the  officers       -==    j^ 
men   of  the   British   Navy  and   its  auxilianes   afloat   for  their  gallar   --^"ri  • 
eirdurance  and  technical  skill,  it  was  suggested  that  while  the  fleet 
under  the  control  of  politicians  suddenly  called  upon  to  face  the  prob^^^^'^  n 

>  o(  war  in  a  serious  way  and  insuffidently  equipped  for  the  pTi- -   ••    ^-  u^, 

I  tinlikely  tliat  tlie  very  best  use  would  be  made  of  it    The  1  ^*afc^ 

like  this  Cftuntry.  describes  its  navy  as   its    first  line  of  dc: ^^^  it 

[lias  learned  also  the  potency  of  its  fleet  as  an  offensive  weapon,    Lik^^"    ^i 
.  country  before  the  war,  it  possessed  only  a  small  but  highly  trained        /^r> 
f essional  army,  which  on  occasion  it  had  used  as  the  spearpomt  ot 
forces.    Although,  then,  when  the  United  Slates  came  into  the  w. 

were  taken  to  increase  the  land   forces,  it  was  to  the  n-ivy  ttm"r 
on  looked  primarily  to  assert  its  strength  on  the  fide  of  the  A*^ 
r.  Daniels,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  his  annual  report  redte<f  ^ir 
steps  taken  by  hi«  drpartment  to  cooperate  with  the  fleets  of  the  AWt^ 
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and  described  the  frank  and  free  interchange  of  information  which  in  the 
conduct  of  the  naval  war  was  a  proof  of  "the  partnership  of  democratic 
nations  which  will  yet  ensure  a  lasting  peace." 

The  decision  to  create  an  Allied  Council  composed  of  the  high  naval 
officers  of  all  the  allied  powers  has  been  regarded  as  a  significant  sign  of  a 
change  in  policy  more  in  accordance  with  this  American  view.  This  belief 
was  held  to  have  support  in  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Daniels  on  Decem- 
ber 5  that  "there  is  to  be  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  cooperation 
between  the  American  and  allied  navies.  The  plan  is  to  get  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  out  of  our  naval  forces  wherever  they  may  be  needed." 
It  has  been  admitted  by  the  changes  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year  that  a  weak  place  in  our  Admiralty  organization  was  the  Operations 
Department,  and  among  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  strengthen 
this  department  Sir  Eric  Geddes  has  mentioned  an  infusion  of  younger 
officers  with  recent  experience  afloat.  If,  then,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  is  justified  of  its  surmise,  the  new  policy  will  have  as  its  sponsors 
not  only  the  French  and  American  professional  writers  who  have  pressed 
for  it,  but  the  young  British  naval  officers  with  war  experience,  whose 
opinions  after  all  must  appeal  more  strongly  to  their  countrymen. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  speculate  here  as  to  the  form  and  substance  which 
this  more  aggressive  policy  will  take.  Commenting  on  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  the  Times  said  "  our  younger  seamen  are  convinced 
that  they  can  entirely  overcome  the  submarine  peril  if  they  receive  the  free 
hand  which  they  have  never  yet  been  granted,"  and  the  Daily  Mail  said  of 
the  new  First  Sea  Lord  that  "  his  record  suggests  that  young  and  energetic 
officers  will  find  a  more  open  path  to  promotion  and  greater  opportunity  of 
making  good  than  was  ever  the  case  under  the  old  regime."  Obviously, 
there  is  here  pointed  out  one  direction  in  which  offensive  policy  may  make 
itself  manifest.  The  Westminster  Gazette  also  on  this  point  says,  **  the 
younger  school  will  be  well  advised  if,  with  the  experience  of  their  prede- 
cessors behind  them,  they  refrain  from  making  promises  and  restrain  their 
sponsors  from  promising  on  their  behalf.  What  their  plans  are  they  will 
rightly  keep  to  themselves,  but  their  main  defensive  task  is  still  to  grapple 
with  the  submarine  and  to  bring  all  their  wits  to  bear  upon  mastering  as 
well  as  holding  that  peril."  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Journal, 
which  has  been  already  quoted,  looks  further  afield.  We  are  told,  "  opin- 
ions have  been  advanced  in  W^ashington  that  the  logical  developments  of 
the  formation  of  the  naval  council  are  that  either  the  .Xmerican  naval 
forces  abroad  will  be  sent  to  the  Adriatic  to  join  in  a  combined  attack  on 
the  navy  and  naval  bases  of  Austria,  or  that  the  Naval  Council  will  con- 
trol the  merchant  fleet  of  the  Allies,  and  to  our  ships  will  be  entrusted  the 
entire  task  of  convoying  them."  This  is  the  kind  of  speculation  which 
i^ritish  writers  and  publicists  are  not  prone  to  indulge  in.  It  can 
serve  no  good  purpose.  More  to  the  point  it  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
'lood  whatever  of  "a  younger  British  school,"  or  the  allied  naval  authorities 
^on jointly,  undertaking  any  risky  adventures  or  ill-conceived  **  gambles." 
because  our  naval  forces  have  now  been  reinforced  by  those  of  the  United 
States. 

^  That  the  strateg>'  of  a  naval  offensive  can  be  pushed  without  incurring 
^jsks  is  absurd,  and  if  there  are  any  who  believe  that  Admiralty  reconstruc- 
tion is  going  to  prevent  entirely  mishaps,  such  as  that  to  the  three  destroyers, 
^r  an  occasional  successful  attack  by  the  enemy  on  a  convoy,  they  will 
Assuredly  be  disillusioned  before  long.  The  public  should  bear  in  mind 
^Hat  not  every  German  adventure  turns  out  a  success,  and  it  is  silly  to 
^escribe  every  British  mishap  as  a  disaster  or  a  catastrophe. — Aryny  and 
-Vovy  Gazette,  5/1. 

Chief  of  Staff  Will  Represent  Army  on  Supreme  War  Council. — 
General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  chief  of  staff,  who  arrived  in  Paris  to-day,  will 
represent  the  United  States  Army  on  the  Supreme  War  Council.     Secre- 
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tary  Baker  in  so  announcing  disclosed  that  the  general  is  accompanied  by 
high  officers  of  every  branch  of  the  service  to  advise  him  about  any  qucsti* 
that  may  arise. 

General  Bliss  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  and  decision 
send  him  back  to  Europe  as  a  permanent  representative  in  that  body 
made  because  it  was  recognized  that  General  Pershing's  duties  in  organirii 
and  commanding  the  ever-increasing  American  Expeditionary  Forces  wci 
too  great  to  permit  him  to  undertake  the  presentation  of  American  view! 
on   military  operations  and  to  sit   with  the  council  in   framing  plans  o\ 
strategy  that  cover  all  fronts  and  all  armies* 

No  word  of  the  departure  of  General  Bliss  had  been  published  until  the 
news  of  his  safe  arrival  came. 

From  General  Bliss  the  War  Council  will  obtain  an  up-to-ihc-minulc 
report  on  what  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  contribute  to  operations 
on  the  western  front  this  spring  and  summer.  His  report  in  this  regard 
has  been  forecast  to  some  extent  by  President  Wilson^s  statement 
Congressional  visitors  that  there  would  be  in  Europe  in  June  twice 
number  of  American  troops  which  it  had  been  originally  planned  to  s< 
by  that  time. 

General  Bliss  also  can  inform  his  conferees  exactly  the  situation  in  whi( 
the  United  States  finds  itself  nuw  as  to  delivery  of  supplies  of  all  sorts 
the  AUies,  and  this  information  probably  will  have  great  weight   in   1 
shaping  of  war  plans. 

\Vhile  Secretary  Baker's  statf  menl  merely  said  liiat  General  Bliss  had 
arrived  in  France  to  represent  the  army  on  the  council,  there  have  been 
intimations  that  renewed  recfimmendations  for  vigorous  offensive  opera- 
tions on   the  widest   possible   scale   were  included  in  the  instructions   t\ 
general  received  before  sailing. 

Probably  the  primary  consideration  before  the  council  when  it  reconveni 
will  be  the  widely  advertised  proposed  German  oflfrnsivc  on  the  western 
front    A  mass  of  information  has  reached  the  allied  powers  from  ma 
f|uartcrs  ifidicattng  an  impending  drive  against  the  British  or  FrcJich  Im 
or  both,  which  will  be  carefully  reviewed. 

The  possibility  suggested  by  Colonel  Repington,  the  British  military  criti 
in  his  initial  article  in  the  London  Posi  to-day  that  the  "  German  conccnir 
tion  may  be  to  support  negotiations"  rather  than  for  an  assault  is  in  liL 
with  views  held  by  some  American  officers  here.    They  feel  that  had  Gri 
many  really  intended  to  make  a  great  drive  she  would  not  have  v 
vance  notice  of  it  and  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ger 
command  is  endeavoring  to  set  up  the  bogy  of  a  great  attack  as   ^ 
Hftry  to  another  peace  ^T\\^,—BaUmorc  American,  24/1, 

Mines  Playing  Bir.  Part  in  War  at  Sea,— //unking  and  Dragnin^  Brin^ 
IFireless  and  Aircraft  into  Sendee, — How  Germans  Lay  Them. — With   ' 
exception  of  the  few  general  naval  engagements  which  took  place  earl* 
in  the  war^  sea  warfare  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of  submarine  attac: 
and  defence,  along  with  mine  laying  and  mine  dragging.    The  war f ft 
mines  has  developed  enormously  during  the  last  year,  until  its  impof 
almost  equals  that  of  submarine  warfare.    At  present  it  is  a  race  to  i 
mine  whether  the  Allies  can  drag  the  mines  faster  than  the  Germans 
•manufacture  and  lay  them.     Usually  the  Alh'es  arc  able  to  keep  the 
janes  clear,  and   sometimes   the   Germans   manage   to   plant  their  im : 
in  a  position  to  keep  several  sea  laties  blocked. 

Almost  invariably  the  Germans  lay  their  mines  from  shallow  dr  I'l 
laying  sybmarincs.  that  car r>'  but  a  few  torpedoes,  besides  their  « 
dozen  mines.    These  minelayers  operate  under  cover  of  dark- 
stnng  of  heavily  charged  mines  diagonally  across  the  channt  ^  i< 

ing  a  double  barrier  to  the  sea  route.    Besides  mining  the  cl_.   l!    il 
entrance  to  important  ports,  the  minelayers  sow  their  charges  off  the  < 
along  routes  usually  taken  by  convoys. 
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The  Germans  have  concentrated  their  minelaying  in  a  few  regions — 
Saloniki,  Maha,  where  one  British  officer  dragged  more  than  200  mine^; 
certain  Italian  ports ;  a  few  parts  of  the  English  Channel,  the  southern  Irish 
sea,  the  eastern  English  coast  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  France. 

Before  dragging  the  mines  they  must  be  located.  This  is  done  bv  means 
of  a  complete  series  of  reports  from  all  kinds  of  air  and  sea  craft.  Sea- 
planes, airplanes  and  scout  dirigibles  explore  the  channels  and  sea  lanes 
whenever  atmospheric  conditions  permit  and  especially  ahead  of  each  con- 
voy. And  to  this  group  has  been  recently  added  the  captive  balloon,  towed 
by  a  patrol  boat.    Hundreds  of  mine  fields  have  been  located  by  these  means. 

The  aircraft,  when  a  ship  is  running  toward  a  newly  discovered  uncharted 
mine  field,  drop  messages  attached  to  cylindrical  floats,  which  are  picked 
up  by  the  ships.  However,  especially  at  this  season,  the  weather  is  pro- 
hibitive of  good  aerial  patrol  work. 

Sometimes  mine  fields  are  discovered  in  ways  that  thrill.  Several  pa- 
trollers  have  seen  mines  at  low  tide  in  the  troup;h  of  an  extra  large  wave. 
And  the  patroller  crews  know  enough  of  the  mine's  possibilities  to  fear  it. 
Another  costly  but  sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  mine  field  is  the 
blowing  up  of  a  ship.  Often  this  is  the  first  warning  that  the  enemy  has 
passed  that  way. 

By  wireless  from  the  aircraft  and  the  sea  patrollers ;  by  semaphore  from 
the  coast  defence  stations  and  by  the  detailed  reports  of  each  vessel  that 
touches  port,  the  locations  of  the  mine  fields  are  forwarded  to  the  staffs  of 
the  different  navies.  Regularly  published  maps  spread  the  news  broadcast 
to  warn  all  ships  until  the  mines  can  be  dragged  and  the  dangerous  channels 
and  sea  lanes  once  more  thrown  open  to  navigation. 

Channel  dragging  is  comparatively  simple,  because  the  space  to  be  cleared 
is  well  defined  and  the  proper  moment  can  be  chosen.  Conditions  of  tide, 
wind  and  fog  are  not  so  important. 

Off  shore  dragging,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  difficult  for  many  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  exact  location  of  the  mine  field  is  rarely  known, 
hence  an  enormous  area  must  be  dragged  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all  the 
mines  have  been  discovered.  Sometimes  aerial  observers  have  seen 
"  moons  "  and  have  reported  them  for  mines.  "  Moons  "  are  large  round 
fish  that  have  caused  a  lot  of  fruitless  dragging. 

Once  the  definite  location  of  the  mine  field  is  known,  the  dragging  can 
proceed  quite  accurately  and  rapidly  by  obtaining  two  points  on  shore. 
This  is  usually  possible,  since  the  mines  are  rarely  laid  in  over  75  fathoms 
of  water.    Foggy  weather  obscures  the  landmarks  and  prevents  dragging. 

If  the  wind  is  high  and  a  heavy  sea  is  running  it  is  impossible  to  drag, 
partly  because  of  the  danger  of  dropping  on  a  mine  in  the  trough  of  a  sea 
and  partly  because  of  the  impossibility  of  exploding  or  sinking  the  mines 
when  the  shears  cut  them  loose.  A  drifting  mine  is  a  menace  to  friendly 
and  enemy  ships  alike. 

Conditions  of  the  tide  must  likewise  be  considered  for  the  angle  given 
the  mine  cable ;  a  strong  tide  would  oblique  the  cable  and  hinder  dragging. 

Once  at  sea  the  Germans  cannot  touch  their  mines,  because  they  arc 
stored  in  compartments,  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  submarine.  A  pin 
is  pulled  out  when  over  the  channel  or  route  to  be  mined  and  the  mine  falls 
of  its.  own  weight.  When  the  mine  hits  the  ocean  floor  the  cable  is  re- 
leased and  the  anchor,  usually  of  the  mushroom  type,  grips  the  bottom. 
The  mine  rises  to  the  surface  until  a  hydrostatic  valve  stops  the  unrolling 
of  the  cable.  The  desired  distance  is  about  12  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Often  the  Germans  make  mistakes  in  setting  the  hydrostatic  valves. 
Air  pressure  is  considered,  but  this  changes  between  the  time  the  mine- 
layer leaves  port  and  arrives  over  the  area  to  be  mined.  Also,  if  the  mines 
are  dropped  in  a  fast  tide,  they  rise  in  an  oblique  line  until  the  valve  stops 
them  when  at  the  desired  depth.  Later,  at  slack  water,  the  mines  rise 
very  near,  or  even  to,  the  surface,  where  they  are  readily  seen. 
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In  the  near  future  I  hupc  to  see  some  mines  cut  loose  from  their  cables, 
to  sec  them  jump  partly  out  of  water;  to  see  a  well  directed  rifle  shot  from 
the  little  yacht  hreak  one  of  the  four  antennae  surmounting  a  mine,  thus 
causing  the  upheaving  cataclysm  follnwin^^  the  explosion  of  ?io  nnunrjv  of 
trinitrotoluol — Evening  Star,  28/1. 

Blames  Von  Tirpitz  for  U-Boat  Failure.— An  arl^icle  attacking  the  sub- 
marine  warfare,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  German  censor  last  October. 
has  now  been  published  '*  with  the  sanction  of  War  Minister  Von  Stein  " 
by  the  Kiel  Zettung,  The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Struve,  a  progressive 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  who  asserts  that  the  submarine  war  is  a  failure^ 
and  discusses  at  considerable  length  '*  who  was  responsible  for  the  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare  agitation  and  for  the  statement  that  England 
could  be  forced  to  her  knees  within  six  months/' 

I>r.  Struve  asserts,  after  quoting  a  variet\'  of  witnesses,  that  the  whole 
agitation  was  conducted  and  engineered  by  Admiral  von  Tirpitx  after 
the  latter's  retirement.  The  article  then  develops  into  an  attack  011  vcwi 
Tirpitz  and  the  new  Fatherland  Party  for  '"  getting  Germany  into  this 
difficulty."  and  closes  with  the  assertion  that  the  submarine  warfare  might 
have  been  a  success  except  for  the  fact  that  von  Tirpitz,  while  in  office,  had 
neglected  to  build  submarines  in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  success. 

'*  That  was  the  reason/'  adds  the  writer,  "  that  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  was  always  opposed  by  von  Capelle,  Minister  of  llie  Mavy,  and  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann-Hollwcg. " — Evening  Star,  9/2. 

I  HE  Proposed  U-Boat  Drive. — Neither  the  Allies  nor  the  United  Sutes 
are   deceiving  themselves  as  to   the   U-boat  situation.     And    the   United 
States  knows  well  that  it  may  expect  this  present  year  a  drive  of  the  sul 
niersibles  against  the  Alexican  coast  points,  for  once  it  is  se^n  that  tti. 
war  must  be  carried  into  the  breakdown  of  Germany— that  country  wV 
make  a  deiperate  effort  to  have  the  United  States  pay  the  cost  of 
entrance  into  the  strife  as  heavily  as  possible. 

Such  is  the  outlook  for  the  coming  months.  And  the  government,  1 
its  patrols  and  its  nets  and  other  measures  will  be  quick  and  alert  to  o< 
the  plans  of  the  Germans  and  to  frustrate  their  raiders.  At  any  r 
the  fact  remains  that  the  menace  of  a  tremendous  drive  of  the  submersi 
on  this  side  the  water,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  apprehended.  The 
momentous  drive  on  land  and  seas  that  the  world  lias  ever  seen  in  mili 
and  naval  action  is  the  standard  of  probaViility  that  the  United  Si 
military  authorities,  in  combination  with  those  of  its  friends  abroad. 
taking  as  the  standard  of  full  preparation. 

Either  peace  or  the  worst  chapter  yet  of  the  war  is  the  outlook — 
can  doubt  which.— ^o/fimorf  American,  29/1. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 

The  Unakx  '  ^Tfttdency  is  Toivard  Htuh  S£»%d,  U 

Gun  Power.  ^  tnetit.    By' Commander  Vatcs  Mirlmie. 

V>  S.  Navy.^i  tnu  nimc  rt^emtly,  the  evolution  of  the  battleship  was  h**-  ^ 
almost  solely  on  the  power  of  the  gun,  for  the  danger  of  the  lurpedo  t  ^*C^  " 
a  surface  craft  was  being  discounted.    Battleships  strove  to  carry  suflSc^*^ 
ihtcknc^s  of  armor  to  prevent  sljcll  penetration.    Thusc  nations  who  t^*— ' 
their  battleships   with   internal  underwater  armor  reckoned  only  wit^'' 
moderately  heavy  torpedo  war  head.     That  stich  underwater  pri  ' 
wholly  inadequate  can  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembt; 
torpedo  war  head  is  now  used  which  contains  nearly  50CJ  pounds  ci    '*? 
highest  explosive  known.    This  is  nearly  double  what  was  used  at  the  co*^^ 
menr-— -"*     *  '^'^  war.  ^ 

1  battleships  or  the  superdrcadnoughts.  as  ihcv  are  oJtet^^ 

arc  i..  . ...  „  ,    ,.  -tcly  protected  from  gun  fire  by  their  great  weignt  of  annof- 
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The  maximum  speed  of  the  l)attleshii)s  is  but  little  greater  than  that  of  the 
latest  submarines.  A  battleship  requires  probably  more  than  half  an  hour 
to  go  from  its  cruising  speed  to  its  maximum,  while  a  submarine  can  be 
groing  at  its  highest  available  surface  speed  within  a  few  minutes.  A  sub- 
marine can  sight  a  battleship  at  a  distance  of  about  25,000  yards  or  12^'^ 
miles.  A  battleship  can  recognize  a  submarine  in  the  awash  condition 
at  no  greater  distance  than  5000  yards  or  2}^  miles.  A  submarine,  on 
sighting  an  enemy  ship,  would  immediately  sink  to  as  near  the  water  as 
possible,  in  order  to  avoid  detection,  for  a  submarine,  when  silhouetted 
against  the  ^,  can  be  recognized  a  long  distance  away. 

If  the  battleship's  course  heads  through  the  tactical  area  of  the  sub- 
marine, there  is  almost  the  certainty  of  destruction  involved  for  the  big 
ship,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  numerous  anti-submarine  craft. 

The  control  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  an  important  factor  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  To  control  the  surface,  gim  power,  coupled  with  high 
speed,  is  essential.  To  gain  high  speed,  retaining  gun  power  at  a  maximum, 
armor  must  be  sacrificed.  The  evolution  of  the  dreadnought  battleship 
of  21  knots  speed  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  when  the  submarine  reached 
its  present  state  of  offensive  development.  England  and  Germany  both 
realized  this  shortcoming  in  speed  when  they  laid  down,  respectively,  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  25  Imots  and  the  Ersatz  Kaiser  Friedrich  of  23  knots. 
Although  data  is  not  available,  armor  protection  was  probably  sacrificed 
for  the  added  speed.    Each  nation  aimed  at  the  control  of  the  surface. 

The  logical  development  of  the  dreadnought  battleship  is  towards  the 
niaximum  number  of  the  largest  caliber  guns  with  the  highest  speed  attain- 
able on  the  displacement  permitted  by  other  circumstances.    The  cruiser 
development  seems  to  be  toward  guns  of  larger  caliber  than  that  carried 
^y  a  contemporary  battleship  and  with  higher  speed  for  the  purpose  of 
<^utranging  the  battleship.    The  battleship  probably  will  retain  some  armor. 
^ut  ^hen  it  finds  itself  outranged  by  its  enemy  and  without  the  speed  to 
^orce  a  closer  action,  it  too  must  eventually  sacrifice  all  armor  for  gun  power 
^'^d     speed.    Thus,  the  development  of  these  two  types,  the  dreadnought 
an<i     battle-cruiser,  appears  to  be  toward  an  amalgamation. 

-f^rom  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  of  defence  of  our  shores  we  require 

^    ^?^T*c.  "1  which  must  be  combined  great  gun  power,  large  cruising  radius 

>*5    liigh  speed.    We  should  be  able  to  hold  possession  of  our  own  waters. 

J  ^  cr^es  not  suffice  for  our  fleet  to  meet  an  enemy  on  or  near  our  coast  line : 

^    »"nust  meet  him  beyond  in  order  that  our  peace  lines  of  communication 

^V"    remain  unmolested.    This  principle  holds  for  every  type  of  warship. 

.^j^^rring  England  and  Mexico,  an  attack  upon  the  United  States,  in  its 

*^*^1  stages,  must  be  conducted  in  many  vessels  across  many  miles  of  sea. 

/^-_^^e  event  of  war,  therefore,  with  an  enemy  across  the  sea,  our  first  duty 

'**    Jbe  to  gain  touch  with  his  attacking  expedition  as  far  from  our  coast  as 

^?^^ible  and  convenient  in  order  to  harass  and  eventually  annihilate  it. 

*o  w  battleships  seem  to  have  no  place  in  our  **  attacking  "  fleet.    We  should 

^^"^  types  capable  of  "controlling  the  surface"  from  our  shores  to  the 

^iT^^ncing  enemy.     By  this  means  we  shall  lessen,  if  not  eliminate,  the 

^^*^^er  of  enemy  submarines,  and  give  our  own  mobile  offensive  type  of 

^"-^Tiarines  an  added  value.    Gun  power,  radius  of  action,  and  speed  are 

^??^ritial  for  this  work.    These  are  the  pivotal  attributes.    To  gain  them, 

\Ptirely  defensive  attributes  will  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

J^Very  nation  must  eventually  reach  a  maximum  limit  of  displacement, 

^*^^ch  it  would  be  ruinous  financially  to  go  beyond.    In  our  case  this  limit 

^  *Or  all  times  fixed  by  the  size  of  the  Panama  Canal  locks.    These  locks 

"^Ve  the  following  dimensions  : 

Length   i  ,000  feet 

Width  no  feet 

Depth   40  feet 
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guarded  warships,  the  torpedo  has  shown  itself,  in  the  present  war,  to  be  a 
surprisingly  ineffectual  weapon.  Thus,  in  the  battle  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  lasting  several  hours,  in  which  some  50  to  60  ships,  all  heavily  armed 
with  torpedoes  and  using  them  very  freely,  were  engaged,  not  a  single 
torpedo  hit,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  reported  on  either  side.  Even 
more  significant  is  it  that  in  the  great  battle  of  Jutland,  in  which  over  120 
ships  were  engaged,  and  the  destroyer  flotillas  were  exceedingly  active, 
only  one  torpedo  hit  was  made  on  the  whole  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
must  have  included  at  least  70  to  80  vessels  of  every  type.  The  battleship 
Marlborough  was  struck  near  the  stern  and  listed  rather  heavily;  but  she 
was  able  to  bring  herself  back  to  a  level  keel  and  continued  the  fight. 

High  speed  and  quick  turning  power  have  proved  to  be  the  best  defence 
against  the  torpedo.  The  fast  battle-cruisers  and  scouts  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  and  the  slower  battleships  are  protected  by  num- 
erous screens  of  destroyers,  each  flotilla  being  led  by  a  fast  light  cruiser, 
carmng  heavy  torpedo  defence  guns,  of  from  4-  to  6-inch  caliber. 

The  failure  of  the  torpedo  to  get  in  very  much  effective  work  against 
naval  vessels  is  not  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  torpedo  itself;  for  the  tor- 
pedo is  indeed  a  wonderfully  efficient  weapon.  It  is  stated  that  our  latest 
21-inch  superheat  torpedo  will  travel  with  marvelous  accuracy  for  10,000 
yards  at  a  speed  of  between  30  and  40  knots.  Target  practice  with  these 
weapons,  in  time  of  peace,  has  proved  that  it  will  do  this  consistently; 
but  target  practice  conditions,  when  the  target  is  stationary  or  moving  at  a 
comparatively  slow  speed,  and  conditions  in  a  sea  fight,  when  the  enemy's 
ships  arc  moving  at  from  20  to  35  knots,  are  two  very  different  propositions. 

The  failure  of  the  torpedo  against  warships  is  not  due  to  the  weapon, 
but  to  the  human  element — the  great  difficulty  of  estimating  the  distance, 
speed,  and  course  of  the  enemy's  ship.  This  is  so  far  recognized  in  battle- 
ship tactics,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  fire  the  underwater  torpedo  tube 
of  a  battleship  against  the  individual  battleships  of  the  enemy's  column. 
The  torpedoes,  should  the  two  fleets  come  within  torpedo  range,  sav  10,000 
yards  or  less,  would  be  discharged  against  the  enemy's  line  as  a  whole,  on 
the  chance  that  while  many  of  the  torpedoes  would  pass  between  the  shii)s. 
others  would  score  a  hit.  The  modern  warship  is  about  200  yards  long  anH 
the  interval  between  the  ships  is  about  500  yards,  if  they  are  keeping  proper 
station,  so  that  theoretically  two  out  of  seven  torpedoes  should  hit  the  mark. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit  a  fast  ship  at  a  distance  of  5000  to  io.oot) 
yards.  Thus,  a  700-foot  battle-cruiser  going  30  knots  will  cover  a  distance 
equal  to  her  own  length  in  14  seconds,  whereas  it  will  take  a  torpedo  of  thr 
latest  design  at  least  eight  minutes  to  reach  a  ship  10,000  yards  away. 
Now  a  30-knot  ship,  moves  at  the  rate  of  50  feet  i)er  second,  and  hence  it  is 
necessary  for  the  torpedo  officer  to  estimate  very  closely  the  distance  of  the 
ship  and  the  speed  at  which  she  is  traveling,  before  he  can  determine  how 
far  ahead  of  the  position  of  the  ship  he  must  aim  his  torpedo  if  ship  and 
torpedo  are  to  meet  some  minutes  later.  If  he  estimates  the  ship  is  traveling 
30  knots,  when  she  is  traveling  only  25.  and  calculates  the  course  of  his 
torpedo  accordingly,  the  torpedo  will  reach  the  proposed  meeting  point  too 
soon  and  will  pass  ahead  of  the  ship.  Vice  versa,  if  he  estimates  she  is 
traveling  25  knots  when  she  is  really  going  30,  his  torpedo  will  arrive  too 
late  and  will  pass  astern  of  the  ship. 

How  difficult  these  calculations  are  is  proved  even  in  the  attack  by 
submarines  at  close  range  on  slow-speed  merchantmen :  for  many  time** 
during  the  past  two  years  it  has  l>cen  recorded  by  the  officers  and  crew  of 
such  ships  that  torpedoes  have  passed  ahead  or  astern  of  them. 

In  spite  of  its  visibility,  the  30-  to  35-knot  destroyer,  carrying  from 
8  to  12  torpedo  tubes,  is  the  most  effective  means  for  torpedo  attack. 
The  work  is  hazardous,  of  course,  but  several  flotillas  of  these  craft,  rushing 
<lown  upon  the  enemy  at  35  knots,  particularly  if  they  are  protected  by  a 
smoke  screen,  are  very  likely  to  get  a  battlerhip  or  twf,.  even  though  ^^rveral 
^i  them  arc  disabled  or  sunk  by  gun  f.rc. 
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The  smoke-screen  or  smoke  attack,  which  has  been  used  so  frcqucntlji 
and  effectively  in  this  war,  originated  in  the  United  States  Navy,  b^ing 
first  used  in  our  destroyer  fleet,  when  it  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Eberle.     The  writer  well  remembers  being  present  at  such  an  attack  ol 
Block  Island  several  years  ago,  when  five  groups  of  destroyers,  20  in  alL 
crossed  the  head  of  a  column  of  battleships,  until  they  were  in  the  wind«< 
ward  position,  and  then,  with  the  leadini^:  destroyers  smoking  heavily,  sweii4 
down  the  line  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  1300  yards.     The  pal] 
of  dense  smoke  rolled  down  to  lee\\ard,  enveloping  the  enemy  and  scrccnin 
the  destroyers  from  observ^atii>n :  but  above  the  dense  and  tow-lying  ban 
of  smoke  could  be  seen  the  successive  pairs  of  fighting  tops  of  the  battle*! 
ships;  and.  had  the  maneuver  been  an  actual  battle,  some  of  the  capital 
ships  would  have  been  heavily  torpedoed. 

In  the  battle  of  Jutland,  the  German  destroyers  made  use  of  this  smoke^ 
screen  as  a  protection  to  their  own  battleships,  when  itiey  were  beint 
lieavily  hit  by  the  battleship  divisions  under  Admiral  Jellicoe.  A  noticeable" 
feature  of  that  fight  was  the  use  of  fast  30-  to  35-knot  light  cruisers,  armed 
with  6-inch  guns,  as  leaders  of  the  destroyer  flotillas.  (_)ne  welt-placed 
shot  from  a  6-inch  gun  wilt  usually  cripple  a  destroyer,  if  indeed  it  docs  not 
sink  her,  and  the  object  of  these  light  cruisers  is  to  lead  the  attack,  break 
np  the  counter-attack  of  the  enemy,  and  bring  her  own  destroyers  within 
torpedo  range, — ScientiAc  .itnericau, 

PnESfDtiNT  Wilson  ok  the  FRrxoom  of  the  Seas.— In  the  course  of  hb 

masterly  address  lieforc  the  House  and  Senate,  setting  forth  the  fourth 
terms  of  peace  for  which  we  arc  '*  witling  to  fight  until  they  are  achieved,' 
President  Wilson  stated  that  the  United  States  stands  for  '*  absolute  frt 
dom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  tn  peai 
and  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  interna* 
tional  action  for  tt)e  enforcement  of  international  covenants/' 

Now,  this,  the  true  freedom  of  jhe  seas,  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
tlic  freedom  of  the  seas   which   Germany   is  seeking  to  bring  about 

We  stated  in  our  editorial  upon  this  subject,  last  week,  that  Germany 
has  never  given  any  clear  statement  of  what  she  intended  by  the  phrase 
and  it  is   certain   th.it   no   formal   definition   has  ever   been   made  by  the 
Cierman  Government. 

But  aUhough  the  government,  for  obviorts  reasons,  has  been  silent,  one  of 
(iermany's  leading  naval  and  military  critics,  Count  Rcventlow,  has  de- 
clared his  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  terms  uhich  remove  the  hf-\ 
vestige  of  doubt  as  to  what  he  and.  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  Ger- 
man Government  has  in  mind.  For  Prof.  Self  ton  Delmer,  w^ho  was  presen' 
at  a  mass  meeting  in  Berh'n  last  March,  when  the  Count  lectured  on  wai 
aims,  has  recently  supplied  the  Daily  Mail  with  a  translation  of  certain 
passages  from  the  address,  which  leave  no  further  doubt  as  to  the  manne-^. 
m  which  Germany  interprets  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas." 

Attention   is  drawn  to  this  translation  in  an  article  contributed  to  tl    _ 
Naval  and  Military  Record  by  the  well-known  British  luval  critic.  Ilr--**     - 
C,    By  water    (for  many  years  a   resitlcnt   of   Berlin)    wito  quotes  C 
Reventlow  as  follows:   "What  do  we  Germans  understand  by  the  *t 
dom  of  the  seas?  *    Of  course,  wc  do  not  mean  by  it  that  free  use  of 
sea  which  is  the  common  privilege  of  all  nations  in  times  of  peace, 
right  to  the  open  highways  of  international  trade.    That  sort  of  fre^ 
of  the  sea  we  had  lie  fore  the  war.    What  we  understand  to-day  by 
doctrine  is,   that  Germany   should  possess  such  maritime  territr 
such  naval  bases,  that  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  we  should  be  :i 
our  navy  ready,  r-^  ■-''!'-   •  -    -    rmtce  ourselves  the  commaiiM    ...      -  - 
sea.     iVe  7tvJMr  su  'ace  for  our  nary*  as  would  jfitr  u^    • 

fair  cketnce  of  dorn  nd  of  being  free  of  the  seas  durifgT    • 

war.     The  inalienable  possession  of  the  Belgian  seaboard  is  therefor^      ^ 
Itiatter  of  life  «ind  death  to  us,    C>ur  uim  must  be.  not  only  lo  keep  wtts** 
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our  arms  have  already  won  on  this  coast,  but  sooner  or  later  to  extend  our 
seaboard  to  the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Calais." 

So  here,  at  last,  the  truth  is  out.  The  freedom  of  the  seus  is  to  mean 
freedom  for  the  shipping  of  all  the  world  until  such  time  as  Germany  may 
see  fit  to  declare  war,  when  freedom  of  the  seas  is  to  become  a  German 
monopoly.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  question  of  the  seas  is  to 
figure  so  prominently  in  the  terms  of  peace,  whenever  these  shall  come  to 
be  discussed,  Count  Reventlow  has  certainly  done  the  world  good  service 
by  thus  so  unreservedly  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

"  It  is  not  the  freedom,"  says  By  water,  "  but  the  absolute  mastery  of  the 
seas  that  Germany  covets,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  bringmg  new 
proof  of  this  ambition."    Thus  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Tages- 
seitung.  Count  Reventlow  made  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  full  exploitation 
of  the  military  successes  in  Italy.     Austria-Hungary,  he  declared,  abso- 
lutely needed  the  freedom  of  the  Adriatic  for  her  future  development. 
"  We  confine  ourselves  to-day,"  he  wrote,  "to  a  general   statement  of 
our  aims — that  for  the  future  an  active  Adriatic  policy  on  the  part  of 
Italy  shall  be  made  completely  impossible,  and  this,  not  by  paper  guaran- 
tees, but  by   real  guarantees — that  is  to   say,  by  appropriate  territorial 
changes  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic."    Evidently,  the  Teutonic  alliance,  if 
successful,  intends  to  annex  all   the   important   strategic  points   on   the 
Italian  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and  form  a  chain  of  bases  that  would  enable 
Us  naval  forces  completely  to  dominate  the  Mediterranean.     But  Count 
Reventlow  would  not  stop  there.    He  would  secure  **  two  central  points  of 
power," — the  Adriatic  and  Constantinople   with   the   Dardanelles.     Such 
political,  maritime  and  economic  position  would  stand  in  the  closest  com- 
bination with  the  position  of  the  German  Empire  in  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders.     Says  Bywater:     "Here  we  have  the   same   cynical 
avowal  of  the  real  aim  that  is  disguised  in  the  *  freedom  of  the  seas ' 
catch-word."    With  the  Baltic  a  German  lake,  all  the  northern  waters  would 
{^  ruled  by  Germany;   with  the   Flanders   coast  and   the   Pas-de-Calais 
ptified  and  honeycombed  with  naval  bases,  she  would  sit  astride  of  every 
*2<lc  route  converging  on  England ;  while  from  the  strongholds  of   the 
^Watic  her  raiders  could  issue  forth  to  close  the  Mediterranean. 
^^    is  the  command  of  the  seas  by  the  Allies  that  has  saved  the  world 
^Ti  subjugation  by  the   Teutonic  alliance,  and  when   the  military  and 
'^al  power  of  Germanv  has  been  completely  disrupted,  and  the  variou** 
'^ipotentiaries  assemble  for  the  peace  conference,  this  question  of  the 
'^edom  of  the  seas"  must  be  placed  on  such  a  sure  basis  and  secured 
"»    such  rigid  guarantees,  that  this  dream  of  Reventlow  and  the  Kaiser 
>^hom  he  speaks,  shall  be  placed  be>ond  any  possibility,  not  merely  of 
inment  but  even  of  attempt. — Scicuiific  .Utirrican. 

*CPERT  Control  is  Conduct  of  War. — Mr.  Spenbcr  Wilkinson,  profes- 

of  military  history  at  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  article  on  "The  Dar- 

-lles  "  reprinted  in  the  February  PROCEEDiNr;s.  has  an  interesting  essay 

c  January  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  entitled,  "  The  British  Con 

tion  and  the  Conduct  of  War."    His  general  thesis  is  that  the  govcrn- 

ud  machiner>'  established  by  the  British  constitution,  while  admirabl'- 

Tie  of  peace,  has  this  weakness  in  war,  that  it  fails  to  provide  expert 

rship  and  control  of  war  departments  and  operations.     In  supp'-v-. 

lotes  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  speaking  in  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  at  O.n. 

Df  tile  South  African  War : 

you  will  look  back  over  the  present  century  (he  eaid — the  nineteenth 

y]  j-ou  will  see  there  have  Wen  i',.ur  occasions  on  which  the  British 

iment  has  engaged  in  war.     r>n  each  ocf-a'-ion  the  opening;  of  th«-s<- 

ras  not  prosperous.      These    were    tl.c    W<i!cheren    Expedition,   the 

liar  War,  the   Crimean    ExiK-«iiti'.'n.    ar.d   iiow    the   South    /\frirar 

In  all  these  cases  at  f.rst— in  •:■■:-  f:i-e  of   Walcherf-n  i.'t   or.ly   a' 

ere  wert  lam^r.taMe  1- •--•--.  .   .  .        V» «.  <  "'  r.' t  i.;-v»-  ui'i.  ••    ■,:\'\(\:. 
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as  to  have  fought  four  limes  and  to  have  lighted  upon  the  tnost  incompe- 
tent and  worthless  ministers  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  something  in  your  machiner\-  that  is  wrong/' 

Mr.  Wilkinson  points  out  that  the  executive  branch  of  all  governmenfi 
whether  monarchical  or  democratic,  consists  of  a  set  of  ministers  ai 
chairman,  the  chief  difference  being  that  in  monarchies  the  king  esn 
holds  the  position  of  chairman   himself  or  selects  his  leader,  whereas   in 
democratic  systems  the  leader  is  selected  by  popular  vote»  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  a  legislative  chamber 

Speaking  in  general,  the  most  important  member  of  this  committee  or 
cabinet  in  time  of  war  is,  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  judgment,  "  the  designer  o: 
victory,  the  exponent  of  the  general's  art,  of  w^hich  success  in  w^ar  is  the 
object.  In  many  governments  no  such  office  is  found  among  the  ministers 
because  the  task  is  reserved  for  himself  by  the  head  of  the  government, 
the  King  or  Emperor.  Of  some  governments  a  commander-in-chief  is  a 
member,  and  in  the  United  States  the  command  of  the  forces  is  by  the 
constitution   vested    in  the   President. 

'*Some  representative  of  the  art  of  war  is  always  necessary,  for  ev€r%^ 
question  of  policy  is  in  the  last  resort  one  of  force,  and  the  key,  both  to 
the  avoidance  of  war  and  to  success  in  it  when  it  becomes  inevitable^  lies 
in  the  due  co-ordination  of  policy  and  strateg>'.  The  mode  in  which  thai 
co-ordination  must  be  sought  is  a  conference  between  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  strategist,  on  eacl» 
occasion  when  any  new  departure  is  taken  in  external  policy.  At  such  a 
conference  the  foreign  minister  would  explain  the  course  he  had  to  propose, 
the  strategist  would  then  say  what  it  might  involve  in  case  of  conflict. 

"  Throughout  the  course  of  a  war  the  strategist  is  required  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  once  the  appeal  has  iDeen  made  to  force,  by  force  the  issue  is 
decided.  Yet  nothing  is  so  common  in  war  as  for  persons  of  great 
influence  to  urge  a  government  to  scatter  its  forces  for  purposes  not 
directly  conducive  to  victor^"  though  thought  in  themselves  desirable. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  possession  of  particular  places  seems 
advantageous  or  likely  to  influence  opinion  at  home  or  abroad.  Few  but 
trained  strategists  understand  that  in  war  everything  can  be  had  by  victorv 
but  nothing  without  it ;  and  that  victory  requires  the  concentration  of  nil 
possible  forces  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  one  point  in  order  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  fleet  or  his  army.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  errors  in  the 
direction  of  fleets  and  armies  that  can  be  committed  by  governments  in 
the  deliberations  of  which  the  voice  of  strategy  is  silent,  divided  or 
overruled. 

"  The  strategist  is  even  more  essential  to  a  government  than  the  minister 
who  maintains  the  naval  or  military  forces,  for  that  minister  musf  ^'  ■**■  ^'* 
arrangements  on  the  requirements  of  the  fighting,  of  which  the 
alone  can  judge.     The  minister*s  presence  in  the  governing  con 
needed  mainly  in  order  that  his  financial  proposals  may  be  presented 
llie  representative  chamber  wnth  all  the  authority  of  government. 

**  In  the  case  of  a  maritime  stale  and  especially  of  an  insular  t»ow 
must  of  course  be  two  strategists :  one  for  the  navy  and  one  for  the  arnt] 
for  the  mastery  of  both  sea  and  land  warfare  is  rarely  combined 
man." 

After  a  historical  review  of  control  of  the  Army  and  War  DepAitme 
in  England  in  time  of  war,  Mr,  Wilkinson  turns  to  the  navy  * 

"In  the  epc»ch  of  Nelson  and  Napoleon,  the  action  of  thr  tki^-a  \\*- 
directed  by  a  board  which  represented  the  Lord  High  Adt 
mission.  Another  board  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
ships  and  stores  which  formed  the  material  portion  of  ihti  tJecL  1  \  i»t,, 
before  the  beginnings  of  the  rei^n  of  Queen  Victoria,  these  two  bo^^^H 
were  amalgamated  mto  one,  which  combined  the  functions  of  coaan^^^J^  I 
and  supply.  The  chairman  of  this  Board  of  Admiralty  was  the  First  L-^^^'  I 
the  Cabinet  Minister,  a  political  personage  unacquainted   with  war         ■  *^   " 


tented  tn^^S 

ver  tbrr^     -^J 

e  4fm.3^L  ^ 

by  or---:3 

artmc  — ^  J 
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other  members  were  four  Sea  Lords,  one  or  more  Civil  Lords  and  a 
secretary-  The  political  chief,  the  First  Lord,  had  power,  with  the  con- 
currence of  one  other  member  of  the  board,  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  committee.  In  1895  1  ventured  to  criticise  this  arrangement  by 
pointing  out  that  it  failed  to  provide  the  navy  with  a  commander-in-chief 
for  war,  and  suggested  that  the  First  Sea  Lord  should  l>e  made  com- 
mander-in-chief and  be  given  authority  in  peace  and  war  to  issue  all 
orders  for  the  distribution  and  movement  of  ships  and  fleets  i  that  his 
should  be  the  office  in  which  should  be  prepared  all  orders  to  the  admirals 
commanding  squadrons  or  fleets,  and  that  he  should  be  selected  on  the 
sole  ground  of  his  strategical  and  tactical  qualifications  for  this  duty.  These 
criticisms  and  this  proposal  were  supported,  for  a  few  weeks  only,  by  the 
Navy  League,  with  the  net  result  thaf  the  First  Sea  Lord  was  formally 
recognized  by  the  government  as  its  naval  strategical  adviser.  But  thert; 
was  no  consistent  attempt  to  select  a  First  Sea  Lord  on  the  ground  of 
mastery  of  naval  operations^  and  no  attempt  whatever  to  relieve  him  of  the 
many  administrative  duties  to  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  properly 
attend  if  he  really  devoted  himself  to  strategical  problems  and  to  the 
study  of  the  operations  of  a  future  naval  war.  Mr  Churchill,  indeed,  on 
becoming  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  191 1,  created  at  the  Admiralty 
an  office  akin  to  that  of  the  cHef  of  a  General  Staff  of  an  army,  but  the 
head  of  this  office  was  not  made  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  and 
occupied  a  comparatively  subordinate  position. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  there  has  been  some  slight  development* 

The  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  Staff  has  been  brought  into  closer  relation 

with  the  First  Sea  Lord,  whose  function  as  strategical  director  of  tlic 

^vy  has  been  emphasized,  though  he  still  seems  to  be  more  deeply  im- 

•■•ersed  in  general  administrative  business  than  is  consistent  with  complete 

tX»ncentration  on  the  business  of  a  strategical  direction,  which  ought  always, 

*fl  my  judgment,  to  be  inseparable  from  his  position.     Authority  without 

strategical  insight  must  be  expected  to  fail  in  war ;  for  without  the  judgment 

pro<iuced  by  a  life's  study  of  the  operations  of  war,  no  man  can  hope  lu 

solve  happily    the   problems    which    war   presents.     But   no   insight    will 

^vai I  unless  it  is  coupled  with  authority,    A  strategist  who  has  not  the  power 

'**^  Have  his  solution  carried  out  and  put  into  execution  is  not  a  commander. 

The  government  has  lately  appointed  a  most  distinguished  administra* 

'^^f*    to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.    It  is  beyond  doubt  a  wise  move  to 

^^nj^fz^ini  an  administrator  to  be  the  head  of  the  administrative  business  of 

navy.     And  this,  according  to  my  reading  of  the  lessons  of  history, 

*^*^ld  be  best  accomplished  by  reviving  the  distinction   between   supply 

nd     command.    Command  should  be  the  function  of  the  First  Sea  Lord; 

^■^     should  be  the  voice  to  explain  in  the  cabinet  his  design  for  the  conduct 

i^  *lic  naval  war;  his  the  voice  communicating  that  design  to  the  naval 

^^^^rs  afloat.     If  the  administrator  must  also  be  a  First  Lord,  it  might 

^<iuce  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  functions  if  he  were  to  be  called 

H     •  First  Shore  Lord/ 

f^j.      There  arc  two  delicate  points  which  I  have  hitherto  passed  over.    The 

^j^.?^    is.  the  place,  in  a  geographical  sense,  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 

c>^  O^''  service.    Should  he  be  at  the  headquarters  of  the  principal  army  or 

t^_*^«ie  main  fleet,  or  should  he  remain  at  the  seat  of  government?    I  suggest 


Of 

n^^^    this  should  be  left  entirely  to  him.    The  modern  facilities  for  move 


t^^lj^t  from  place  to  place  and  for  the  transmission  of  documents — even  of 
^^y|J[^^iderable  length^make  it  easy  for  a  commander  to  communicate  his 
^Mk     i^^^  from  one  place  to  another, 

^^L^      *The  great   difficulty   consists   in   the    selection   of   men   qualified    for 
^^C^^^'cme  command.    To  produce  leaders  is  the  chief  function  of  national 

I         «r»l 


'^^^ation;  to  discover  them  and  to  put  power  into  their  hands  is  perhaps 
,    ?    liighest  and  the  hardest  function  of  the  statesman.     For  there  is  no 


Si^iX 


tW 


Motion  without  rejection.     The  task   is,  however,  less  difficult  in  war 


^_^^  in  peace  because  in  war  everyone  understands  the  application  of  the 
^c«pt '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/ 
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''The  general  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  title  I  have  cho! 

is  that  the  cabinet  system  is  a  machine  suitable  for  the  conduct  of  war,  pi 
vided  the  cabinet  is  a  council  of  heads  of  the  great  departments — under  tl 
presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister — and  provided  also  that  each  minist^ 
is  a  master  of  the  subject  with  which  his  department  is  concerned.  Us 
efficiency  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  members  lack  the  necessary 
command  of  their  subjects,  and  by  the  presence  of  members  having  no 
departments  to  supervise.  Only  the  head  of  a  department  can  be  luUy 
in  touch  with  the  problems  that  arise  in  it;  and  the  opinion  of  a  person 
deprived  of  that  touch  is  apt  to  be  in  the  nature  of  advice  in  the  air. 

"The  story  which  T  have  told  of  the  attempts  of  governments  carri< 
on  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  set  in  order  the  machinery  for 
direction  of  the  army  ancl  the  naVy,  illustrates  what  I  believe  to  be 
chief  weakness  of  our  national  life — the  want  of  faith  in  knowledge. 

"  The  members  of  a  government  require  more  than  ability ;  each  of  them 
requires  a  mastery  of  a  subject,  of  the  art  or  science  upon  which  are 
based  the  activities  of  the  office  which  he  aspires  to  direct,  and  of  its 
appHcation,  This  mastery  is  to  be  had  only  through  a  long  apprenticeship — 
the  devotion  of  the  best  years  of  a  man's  life  to  the  profession  to  which  he 
is  called.  There  are  only  two  methods  of  forming  a  committee  for  govern- 
ing a  nation — for  directing  the  nation's  work.  One  is  that  hitherto  prac- 
ticed, by  whicli  a  personage  distinguished  bj*  party  services,  or  by  anything 
except  mastery  of  the  business  which  he  is  to  superintend,  is  placed  as 
Cabinet  Minister  at  the  head  of  a  department,  while  its  permanent  chief. 
presumably  the  competent  man,  is  made  his  subordinate,  his  adviser  whose 
advice  he  may  reject.  This  is  government  by  incompetence.  It  has  b€Cii_ 
accompanied  by  inefficiency  and  confusion  and  can  lead  only  to  def< 
The  other  method  is  to  appoint  as  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  head  of  e 
department  the  most  competent  master  of  the  work  which  that  departmi 
has  to  do.  The  old  wrong  method  was  due  to  conditions  which  made  ! 
consideration  of  party  all-important.  It  may  be  doubted  whethcrt  worked 
on  that  method,  the  constitution  is  as  satisfactory  as  tlic  late  Lord  Salisbury 
thought  it  for  the  production  of  happiness ;  assuredly  it  will  never  produce 
victory.    But  in  war  the  mere  thought  of  party  is  treason. 

"  Unless  the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  has  been  worked  for  the  last 
50  years  is  changed  within  the  next  six  months,  the  constitution  and  thoi«. 
who  have  worked  it  will  disappear  in  defeat  and  revolution.     To-day  th^ 
submarine  and   the  aeroplane  are  telling  all  men   that  the  alternative  i-= 
between  defeat  and  \^ctory.    Victory  cannot  be  won  by  a  government 
amateurs.     A  government  that  seeks  victory  must  begin  by  entrusting  ll 
conduct  of  the  war  to  men  who  understand  war." 


Dazzle  Ships.— The  following  statement  has  been  issued  through  |] 
British  Press  Bureau: 

"  It  has  been  stated  at  various  times  in  the  press  that  tlic  Admiralty  ha-^  ^ 
not  reali/.cd  the  value  of  camouflage  as  a  means  of  assisting  to  defeat  tl^  ^ 
attacks  of  enemy  submarines  on  mercantile  shipping,  and  that  $u^  — 
camouflage  as  has  been  tried  is  not  of   British  origin. 

**  It  can  be  stated  that  the  Admiralty  are  fully  ahve  to  its  value,  a^ 
several  months  ago  a  system  of  camouflage  was  originated.    The  princii 
goveniing  it  cannot  be  divulged  at  present,  but  it  may  be  said  that  tt 
not   invisibility  for  its  basis. 

•*  Tlie  theor>'  of  rendering  ships  invisible  at  sea  by  painting  tJiem  vari< 
colors  is  no  longer  tenable:  endless  endeavors   have  been  made  in  t' 
direction,  and  numerous  schemes  given  fair  trial  by  the  Admiralty 
actual  conditions  at  sea. 

'*Thc  results  of  these  trials  have  invariably  been  disappoint ing^  and 
has  been  finally  established  that,  unless  a  vessel  and  fier  smoke  can 
rendered  absolutely  invisible,  no  useful  purpose  is  served. 
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*'  The  application  of  Thaycrs  law  is  most  commonly  put  forward  as  a 
leans  of  obtaining  invisibility.  This,  broadly  speaking*  is  an  adaptation  of 
aaturcs  means  for  eliminating  shadows,  and  so  reducing  the  visibility  of 
birds  and  animals  at  dose  quarters,  either  for  purposes  of  attack  or 
|dc  fence,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  can  be  applied  to  ships  by  painting  the 
(Ceilings  of  promenade  decks  or  other  projecting  structures  white,  in  order 
to  eliminate  all  shadows. 

[*  Actual  experiences  at  sea  have  proved  that  tliis  is  a  fallacy,  and  that  the 
jjaint  itself  being  dependent  on  tnc  light  of  the  sky  will  not  overcome 
shadows. 

'*  The  scheme  now  in  use  has  been  extensively  taken  up,  not  only  by  the 

J  British,  but  also  by  the  allied  governments,  and   no  stone  is  being  Ictt 

fnnturned  to  utilize  ihis  important  asset,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many 

^devices   which    are   used    to   combat   the    enemy's    submarine    activity;** — 

XauHcai  GastUe,  31/1. 

I  The  Need  of  Q*nvovs.— With  the  expansion  of  tiie  shipbuilding  program, 
Pit  has  become  nccessar>'  for  the  naval  authorities  to  take  up  the  question 
of  furnishing  a  sufficient  numhcr  of  convoys  for  the  increase  in  vessels  that 
will  be  available  for  oceanic  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies.  At 
present  there  is  a  deficiency  in  this  t>pe  o<  vessel  For  many  years  the 
Navy  Department  regarded  vessels  now  suiffeble  for  use  as  convoys  as  of 
no  special  military  value*  They  were  useful,  of  course,  in  certain  waters 
and  on  certain  duties,  but  the  policy  of  naval  construction  favored,  instead, 
destroyers  and  capital  ships  so  that  the  small  cruisers  and  the  gunboat 
were  overlooked  without  anticipation  of  the  great  value  and  serviceability 
they  arc  in  this  war.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  ships  of  this 
type  with  the  least  possible  delay  in  order  to  have  them  ready  for  service 
by  the  time  a  corresponding  number  of  transports  is  available  under  the 
completing  plans  of  the  shipping  board.  These  should  be,  it  is  represented, 
as  of  from  1500  to  1800  tons  displacement,  with  speed  of  16  knots.— 
.Xamiical  GozeUe,  31/!, 

FAiLirRE  OF  THE  WooDEN  SuTp. — Rear  Admiral  Bowles,  testifying  before 
kthc  Senate  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
j  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  wooden 
(ship  plan  was  a  failure.  His  evidence  completely  vindicates  General 
l^Gocthals's  stand,  and  proves  that  Mr.  Denman's  plan  to  build  a  thousand 
mooden  steamships  is  absolutely  impracticable,  and  that  there  is  not 
[enough  lumber  available  to  build  the  half  of  them. 

Admiral  Bowles  said  that,  in  his  judgment*  90  per  cent  of  the  effort 
Bpcnt  upon  wooden  ship  construction  could  have  been  better  utilized  in 
"building  steel  ships,  which  are  much  mure  quickly  constructed  Uian  wooden 
w-essels-  Mr*  Hurley's  position  is  understood  to  be  that  the  construction 
under  contract  of  wooden  vessels  is  far  advanced,  and  that  he  will  push 
Trough  those  already  started,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States 
cannot  build  more  than  250  wooden  ships  in  iQiSj  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
[they  will  be  of  any  use  for  transatlantic  service.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
:>hipping  Board  are  being  bent  on  the  construction  of  fabricated  steel 
ships. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory 
tonnage  situation  is  Mr.  Denman's  adoption  of  thoroughly  impracticable 
plans  for  wooden  ships,  on  which,  since  the  beginning  uf  May,  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted,  transportation  systems  taxed,  and  the  labor 
situation  strained  all  to  no  purpose,  when,  if  the  energies  had  been 
devoted  to  steel  construction,  the  ships  would  now  be  in  the  water. — London 
Timei,  31/12. 
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-  Six  U.  S.  Seamen  Killed  by  Falling  Foremast  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
"  Michigan."— Secretary  Daniels  gave  out  the  following  statement  this 
rnoming: 

In  a  heavy  gale  at  sea  on  January  15  six  men  were  killed  and  three 
injnred  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Michigan  by  the  falling  of  the  foremast. — OiKcial 
Butteim,  17/1. 

Patrol  Boat  on  Rocks.— An  American  patrol  boat  was  to-day  reported 
to  the  Navy  Department  ashore  on  a  rock  in  European  waters. 

The  vessel  went  ashore  during  a  fog  on  January  25.  There  was  no  loss 
of  life  or  injury  to  the  crew.  The  vessel  will  probably  have  to  be  aban- 
doned.— Baltimore  American,  29/1. 

Loss  OP  the  Army  Transport. — The  first  loss  of  an  army  transport  has 
been  mercifully  lacking  in  a  formidable  casualty  list.  The  place  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  sinking  of  the  Tuscania,  while  evidently  a  surprise, 
was  accountable  for  the  rescue  of  so  many  of  those  on  board.  The  accident 
has  failed  to  produce  the  sensation,  while  it  has  not  failed  to  arouse  public 
sympathy,  expected  of  the  loss  of  the  first  army  transport  en  route  to 
Euro^.  It  has  been  felt  that  a  dire  disaster  was  needed  to  stir  the  people 
of  this  country  to  a  realization  that  we  were  actually  at  war.  It  was 
appreciated  that  this  would  be  an  exceedingly  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
securing  the  necessary  national  ardor  and  resentment  against  an  enemy 
necessary  to  give  support  to  the  war.  The  successful  attack  by  the  German 
submarine  in  this  case  is  probably  only  the  beginning  of  like  disasters,  of 
which  the  public  has  been  repeatedly  warned.  It  has  the  immediate  effect 
of  effectually  dispelling  the  complacent  impression  that  our  adversary  did 
not  seriously  intend  to  attack  our  troop  ships  for  some  occult  reason  that 
would  have  been  characteristic  enough  in  some  particulars,  but  hardly  sup- 
posable  of  pitiless,  determined  German  warfare  in  the  presence  of  an 
opportunity.  The  disaster  invoked  the  following  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  War : 

The  sinking  of  the  Tuscania  brinps  us  face  to  face  with  the  losses  of 
war  in  its  most  relentless  form.  It  is  a  fresh  challenge  to  the  civilized 
world  by  an  adversary  who  has  refined,  hut  made  more  deadly,  the 
stealth  of  the  savage  in  warfare.  We  must  win  this  war.  and  we  will  win 
this  war.  Losses  like  this  unite  the  country  in  sympathy  with  the  families 
of  those  who  have  suffered  loss;  they  also  unite  us  to  make  more  deter- 
mined our  purpose  to  press  on.  As  rapidly  as  details  come  in  they  will 
he  given  to  the  public  in  order  to  relieve  anxiety  where  possible,  and 
notice  will  be  sent  as  promptly  as  possible  to  those  whose  sons  and  brothers 
have  been  added  to  the  nation's  heroic  dead. — Army  and  Navy  Register,  9/2. 

This  was  not  in  the  zone  patrolled  by  the  U.  S.  destroyers. — .V.  Y.  Times. 

Our  Hardy  Destroyers.— 0«^  in  European  Service  Steamed  25,000  Miles 
Without  Docking, — American  destroyers  are  standing  the  strain  of  war 
service  in  foreign  waters  better  than  the  most  sanguine  official  here  ex- 
pected. Recent  reports  from  the  destroyer  force  show  that  few  vessels 
liave  been  out  of  commission  for  any  length  of  time  for  repairs,  despite 
the  arduous  character  of  their  work.  The  seamanship  of  the  men  aboard 
the  fighting  craft  and  the  skill  of  the  picked  forces  on  the  repair  ships  are 
held  responsible  for  the  result,  although  substantial  construction,  selected 
material  and  good  designing  play  their  part. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  the  seaworthiness  of  these  light  craft  is 
that  of  a  destroyer  which  went  into  drydock  only  after  having  steamed  more 
than  25,000  miles.  Examination  showed  the  boat  needed  only  scraping  and 
painting.  Her  engines  and  machinery  equipment  generally  had  been  kept  in 
perfect  order  by  her  own  men  and  the  repair  ship  crews  while  she  was  afloat. 
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The  durability  of  the  boats  is  especially  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
their  plating  is  only  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thicknes!^. 
They  were  not  built  for  high  speed  in  rough  water,  yet  the  call  of  ^  tncr- 
chantman,  beset  by  a  submarine,  sends  them  plunging  through  g^iganttc 
seas  at  a  racing  gait  There  have  been  cases  where  the  impact  of  the 
water  twisted  the  bows  somewhat,  but  these  are  few,  and  the  damage  was . 
easily  repaired.  Steering  engines  have  worn  out,  and  boilers  have  beeni 
replaced  or  retubed.  in  most  instances  by  the  repair  ships.  British  officials 
have  expressed  high  admiration  for  the  handlttig  of  the  flotilla  in  this 
regard. 

A  complete  supply  of  spare  parts  for  the  boats  has  been  assembled  at  the 
base,  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  engineering  problems  arc  picked  men. 

As  the  destroyer  construction  program  moves  forward  at  home,  the  straiit| 
on  the  boats  abroad  will  lessen.  Congress  has  been  warned,  however,  that 
the  strenuous  character  of  the  work  in  chasing  submarines  is  certain  to 
wear  out  some  of  the  older  boats,— ^T.  V,  Times,  2t/i, 

U.  S.  Fleet  on  Guard  with  Bitmsii.— We  arc  apt  to  forget  that  over  on 
the  other  side  the  control  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  has  been  absolutely 
maintained  by  the  existence  of  the  British  battleship  fleet.  There  have 
been  a  few  raids  on  the  coast  of  England,  and  a  few  engagements  in  the 
North  Sea»  but  to-day  the  relative  strength  of  the  British  Navy  is  at  lca.si 
as  great  against  the  German  Navy  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Further- 
more, they  have  the  active  cooperation  of  the  French  and  American  surface 
ships  of  heavy  tonnage.  We  have,  of  course,  many  battleships  on  this  coast 
that  little  is  heard  about.  We  have  had  to  use  the  oldest  ones  largely  a$ j 
training  schools,  especially  for  the  training  of  the  gun  crews  of  the  mer-T 
chant  ships.  (From  speech  of  ,\ssistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.)— A'.  Fj 
Time^,  17/2, 

The  work  of  the  United  States  is  not  now  confmed  to  destroyers.  Tht 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Daniels,  has  announced  that  naval  vessels  of 
every  tj^pc  are  now  doing  service  abroad. 

The  most  definite  information  on  this  subject,  however,  is  given  by 
Representative  Miller,  of  Minnesota,  who  recently  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  interviewing  many  British  and  French  naval  commanders. 

The  American  battleship  fleet  is   no  longer  "bottled  up*'  in  sheltcredj 
waters  in  fear  of  submarine  attack.     Several  of  the  5rst-class  ^liips  hav< 
been  sent  abroad.    These  are  coal  burners,  which  for  a  time,  at  least,  wil 
relieve  the  British  battleships  of  the  oil  burning  type. 

What  portion  of  the  fleet  is  now  working  with  the  British  Navy  is,  of 
course,  kept  a  military  secret,  but  the  American  people  at  least  have  \\%\ 
assurance  that  the  United  States  Navy  is  doing  its  full  duty  in  maintaintr 
the  allied  guardianship  of  the  seas. 

The  facts  about  the  American  fleet  arc  woven  into  a  speech  made  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Miller  in  the  course  of  a  presentation  olj 
war  conditions  as  he  observed  them  while  abroad.  His  statements,  m^i 
partly  because  he  told  of  things  he  saw  and  partly  from  things  he 
told  by  British  and  American  naval  commanders,  shed  a  light  upon  thi 
whereabouts  of  the  American  fleet  and  its  operations  that  hitherto  ha 
been  locked  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Miller  frankly  told  the  House  that  when  he  was  Uicrc  Vice-AdminU 
Sims  had  3,6  destroyers— not  the  number  now— with  which  to  patrol  water 
assigned  to  him.     These  waters  extended  west  of  the  coast  of  Irelaii^ 
down  across  the  western  entrance  of  the  English  Channel,  clear  acr 
the  western  coast  of  France  and  Ireland,  the  coast  of  Spain»  down  to 
Azores  Islands. 

"  This  number  was  grossly  insufficient,"  Mr,  Miller  said»  **  but  the  m 
has  started  on  a  program  that  will  produce  any  ntedcd  destroyers.     S<mxm^ 
of  these  destroyers  are  being  delivered." 
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Before  the  sinking  of  the  Tuscanta,  which  occurred  in  waters  outside 
the  tone  being  protected  by  American  craft,  Mr»  Miller  said  that  disaster 
bad  been  narrowly  averted  more  than  once,  and  that  the  navy's  first  duty 
was  to  protect  the  line  of  communication  between  France  and  America. 

The  speaker  said  he  was  in  Europe  when  the  request  was  made  for 
American  battleships,  and  he  said  that  request  had  been  granted, 

*'  They  have  been  sent,"  he  said»  "  and  no  better  battleships  ever  floated 
on  a  sea.  I  was  afraid  our  navy  would  not  send  them^  but  1  made  particular 
inquiry  and  followed  it  up  and  found  they  have  been  sent." 

That  the  American  war  craft  are  in  the  thickest  of  the  submarine  danger 
zone  is  shown  by  what  was  said  of  the  area  covered  by  the  German  sub- 
t3iarines.    Much  of  this  area  is  said  also  to  be  covered  by  American  craft 

"The  main  submarine  base,"  Mr.  Miller  said,  'Ms  at  Zeebrugge,  on  the 
North  Sea.  The  main  area  of  operation  is  across  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland  and  the  upper  part  of  Ireland^  and  then  the  English  Channel. 
Continuing,  their  field  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  then  along  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  then  out  to  the  Azores." 

"Moments  of  grave  danger  are  ju5t  about  sunrise  in  the  morning  and 
sunset  at  night,  especially  if  the  sea  is  calm.  Because  during  that  twilight 
period  there  is  that  uncertainty  of  light  which  makes  it  difficult  to  discover 
the  periscope  of  a  submarine,  but  easy  for  the  submarine  to  see  the  hulk 
of  the  ship  in  bold  relief,"  said   Mr.  Miller. 

In  showing  the  valuable  contribution  made  to  naval  strategy  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Sims,  Mr.  Miller  said  his  suggestion  was  this: 

•*  What  is  the  use  of  sending  destroyers  and  ships  of  your  navy  scouring 
the  seas,  hunting  for  submarines?  The  seas  are  vast  and  the  submarine 
is  small.  They  may  seek  for  days  and  weeks  and  not  find  their  quarry, 
but  you  group  your  ships  together  and  put  your  destroyers  about  your 
ships  and  you  are  bound  to  have  your  destroyers  meet  the  submarine. 
The  submarine  must  find  the  ships  and  in  finding  the  ships  he  meets  his 
deadly  enemy." 

This  suggestion  of  Vicc-Admiral  Siras  was  finally  accepted  by  the  British 
Admiralty, 

Mr.  Miller  declared  Congress  and  the  Navy  Department  should  give 
Admiral  Sims  absolute  carte  blanche  and  carry  out  w^hatever  he  recom- 
mended, 

Mr  Miller  related  this  incident  to  emphasize  his  belief  that  there  should 
be  better  co-ordination  in  the  handling  of  both  merchant  ships  and  the 
protecting  w^ar  craft, 

"  Two  ships  had  left  a  port  in  France  and  were  some  fifty  miles  up 
the  coast  when  instructed  by  wireless  to  wait  for  some  other  boats.  They 
were  to  leeward  of  an  island,  with  all  commuiucation  between  them  and 
the  shore  cut  oflf. 

"  After  they  had  waited  five  da^s  the  destroyers  to  escort  them  through 
the  submarine  zone  appeared.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  ships 
did  not  sail  even  then.  The  destroyers  fooled  around,  going  back  and 
forth  for  further  orders.  On  the  eighth  day.  under  most  unfavorable 
conditions^  this  group  set  forth.  Why,  submarines  had  been  for  a  week 
spotting  exactly  where  they  were.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  were  attacked 
twice  before  they  got  through  the  zone  ?  "—N.  }\  Herald,  15/2. 

Germany  Extends  Submarine  Blockade  Zone;  U»  S.  is  Notipied 
Tbrough  the  Swiss  Legation,— The  Swiss  Legation  in  Washington  has 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  the  following  communication  from 
the  German  Government: 

*'  Supplement  to  the  German  declaration  of  January  51,  191 7,  concerning 
the  blockaded  zone, 

*'  On  and  after  January  11,  1918,  a  new  zone  of  sea  is  declared  blockaded 
around  the  enemy  point  of  support  in  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Dakar  and 
the  adjoining  coasts.    That  zone  is  bounded  as  follows: 
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**  From  the  Cape  Palmas  lighthouse  toward  the  point  lo"  o'  N^  29"  }0*  W . 
to  the  point  i/*"  0'  N^  2ff  30'  W.,  to  the  point  20*  30'  N.,  to  the  pomt  ^5' 
30'  W.;  there  the  line  follows  the  parallel  20'  30'  latitude  northeastwardly 
as  far  as  tlie  point  where  that  parallel  strikes  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 

"  On  the  same  date  the  zone  blockaded  around  the  Azores  will  be 
extended  eastward  as  far  as  Madcre  Island*  which  is  used  by  our  enemies 
as  a  point  of  support,  so  that  the  zone  will  be  bounded  as  follows :  FroOT 
point  44*  o'  N.,  34**  o'  W.,  to  point  4^°  30'  N.,  37**  o'  W„  to  the  point 
37°  o'  N.,  Z7^  o'  W.,  to  point  jo**  o'  N.,  27**  o'  W.,  to  the  point  30*  o'  N., 
17°  o'  W.,  to  the  point  34'  o[  N.,  12"  o'  W.,  to  the  point  36*  45'  N,.  12*  o'  W^ 
and  hack  to  the  starting  point. 

"  Neutral  vessels  which  at  the  time  of  puWication  of  this  declaration 
happen  to  be  in  ports  within  the  new  blockade  zone  may  yet  leave  those  ports 
without  coming  under  the  military  measures  ordered  for  that  zone  if  they 
can  leave  before  or  on  January  18,  igiS,  and  take  the  shortest  route  to  the 
free  regions.  Sufficient  time  has  t>cen  allowed  so  that  neutral  vessels  that 
may  enter  the  new  blockaded  zone  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  declaration  or  unable  to  gain  such  knowledge  be  spared. 

"  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  neutral  shipping  be  cautioned  and 
warned  off  the  blockade  zone/' 

Berlin,  January  5,  ig\%,—Oific%al  Bulletin,  31/1. 

Hunting  U*Boats  300  Miles  at  Sea. — Comfnander  Taussig,  IV ho  Took 
Over  First  Squadron  of  Our  Destroyers,  Tells  of  Hasardous  Work.— 
A  Hard  Bird  to  Catch.— Advantage  Over  Surface  Craft  is  Difficult  to  Over- 
come, but  Destroyers  are  the  Best  IVeapon. — More  destroyers  as  the  surest 
defence  against  the  submarine  are  recommended  by  Commander  J.  K, 
Taussig,  U,  S-  N.,  who  commanded  the  first  squadron  of  American  destroy- 
ers that  joined  the  British  patrol  vessels  in  Irish  waters  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  Commander  Taussig  made  this  statement  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  recent  war  thrift  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
gave  a  picture  of  the  routine  of  patrol  work  and  the  difficulty  of  actually 
getting  at  particular  submarines. 

That  actual  destruction  of  enemy  submersibles,  a  comparatively  infrt 
quent  feat,  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  protecting  the  merchant  marine 
was  evident  from  Commander  Taussig's  statements.  In  se%^en  months,  he  ^ 
said,  his  own  destroyer  got  a  chance  to  fire  at  a  submarine  only  oncc-_^ 
With  depth  bombs,  he  said,  he  thought  he  had  damaged  one  or  two,  butz^^l 
could  not  be  sure  he  had  sunk  any.  And  yet  in  convoy  and  patrol  wtirl^Bd 
his  vessel,  and  those  associated  with  it,  did  extremely  valuable  work  in  thcsai^ 
protection  of  the  lanes  of  traffic,  j 

"  When  the  United  States  became  a  belligerent  last  April/*  he  said,  "  on^    J 
of  the  first  requests  the  Allies  made  was  that  we  send  as  many  destroyerK^^ 
and  other  patrol  boats  as  we  could  possibly  muster  over  to  the  other  sid^  4 
to  assist  them  in  combating  the  submarines.     At  9.3Q  one  April  ntght 
received  orders  to  proceed  at  daylight  to  my  home  navy  yard  to  fit  o( 
for  distant  service.     What  was  before  us  I  did  not  know.     There  wcr-    ^ 
five  other  commanding  officers  of  destroyers  who  received  the  same  orders 
and  at  5  o'clock  the  following  morning  we  left  Oiesapeake  Bay  and  wer 
on  our  way  to  New  York  and  Boston  at  a  high  speed,  in  order  that  w 
might  get  ready  as  soon  as  possible  for  whatever  it  was  to  be. 

So  anxious  was  the  Navy  Department  that  the  outside  world  in  genera 
know  nothing  of  the  movement  of  these  ships  that  not  even  I,  who  m%  is 
command  of  the  expedition,  was  informed  of  our  destination.    We  went  t- 
the  navy  yards,  the  ships  went  in  dock,  had  their  bottoms  cleaned,  painted       ^ 
we  took  on  stores  and  pron'sions  to  last  three  months,  and  tn  s  few  diy*"'^^ 
sailed  from  Boston.    My  orders  were  to  proceed  to  a  point  50  miles  «M   ~ 
of  Cap  Cod»  and  then  open  my  sealed  instructions.    Until  I  got  to  that  poini 
at  midnight  of  the  first  night  out.  I  did  not  know  that  our  first  port  of  caF" 
was  to  be  Qucenstowi.  Ireland. 
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"  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  few  in  authority  who  knew  of  our  move- 
ments watched  with  anxiety  for  news  of  our  crossing.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  vessels  of  this  t3rpe  had  ever  made  so  long  a  continuous  passage  with- 
out refueling  or  without  the  company  of  larger  vessels.  We  were  lo  days  in 
making  the  trip,  due  mostlv  to  a  southeast  gale,  which  accompanied  us  for 
7  of  the  ID  days.  So  rough  was  the  sea  during  this  time  that  for  7  of  the 
10  days  we  did  not  set  our  mess  tables ;  we  ate  off  our  laps.  On  the  ninth 
clay  we  were  pleased  to  be  met  by  a  little  British  destroyer  named  the 
Mary  Rose,  She  picked  us  up  early  one  morning  and  came  along  flying  the 
international  signal,  *  Welcome  to  the  American  Colors/ 

"To  this  I  replied,  'Thank  you,  we  are  glad  of  your  company.'  The 
little  Mary  Rose  then  accompanied  us  to  Queenstown.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  three  months  later  the  Mary  Rose  was  sunk  with  all  hands  by  a  German 
raider  in  the  North  Sea.  We  received  a  very  hearty  welcome  at  Queens- 
town  by  the  British  Admiral,  Sir  Lewis  Bailey,  and  by  the  others  in 
authority  there.    They  were  very  glad  to  see  us. 

**  Things  were  looking  black.  In  the  three  previous  weeks  the  submarines 
had  sunk  152  British  merchant  ships.  It  was  manifest  that  this  thing  could 
Jiot  go.  on  if  the  Allies  were  to  win  the  war.  The  British  admiral  gave  us 
some  wholesome  advice  in  regard  how  best  to  fight  the  submarines.  We  im- 
mediately prepared  for  this  service  by  having  what  are  known  as  depth 
charges  or  depth  bombs  installed.  We  put  ashore  all  of  our  surplus  stores 
and  provisions  in  order  to  lighten  our  draft,  as  it  was  possible  that  a  few 
inches  might  save  us  from  striking  a  mine. 

"  The  seriousness  of  the  work  before  us  was  made  very  evident,  not  only 
^y  the  large  vessels  that  were  being  sunk,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  night 
before  we  entered  the  harbor  a  German  submarine  had  planted  12  mines 
'*|ght  in  the  channel.  Fortunately  for  us,  they  were  swept  up  by  the  ever- 
vigilant  British  mine  sweepers  before  we  arrived.  The  day  following  our 
arrival  one  of  the  British  gunboats  from  our  station  was  torpedoed  and 
"€r  captain  and  40  of  her  crew  were  lost. 

.Patrol  vessels  were  continually  bringing   in  the  survivors   from  the 

Various  ships  as  they  were  sunk.    The  British  admiral  told  us  that  we  would 

S^  on  patrol  duty  for  six  days  at  a  time,  and  then  come  in  for  two  or  three 

^^3^s'  rest.    In  this  patrol  duty  we  were  assigned  to  certain  areas,  as  far 

A^  30o  miles  off  shore,  as  the  submarines  were  then  operating  that  far  out. 

y^''  orders  were  first  to  destroy  submarines,  second  to  escort  our  convoy 

^'^a.l)le  merchant  ships;  third,  to  save  lives  if  we  could.    We  did  escort 

^'^V  ships,  and  we  did  save  many  lives. 
^  -^^  cannot  say  that  we  sank  many  submarines.  The  submarine,  I  found, 
,^^  ^  very  difficult  bird  to  catch.  He  has  tremendous  advantage,  over  the 
^if'^^ce  craft.  .  In  the  first  place,  he  always  sees  you  first.  First,  because 
j^?^^  on  the  surface  he  is  very  low,  and  when  submerged  he  has  only  his 
,^  *SQopc  out,  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  As  he  was  not  after  destroyers, 
,^   ^V'oided  us  whenever  he  could.    That  is,  if  he  saw  the  destroyer  on  the 

«^^on,  the  submarine  immediately  went  the  other  way. 
t  >^hen  we  saw  a  submarine,  which  sometimes  happened  frequently,  and 
^  ^tlier  times  several  weeks  might  pass  without  seeing  one,  we  would  im- 
,£^ lately  go  after  him  full  speed,  and  open  fire  with  our  guns  in  the  hopes 
.,^j^^tting  in  a  shot  before  he  submerged,  but  he  always  submerged  very 
^^  ^^ly.  Only  once  did  my  vessel  in  seven  months  succeed  in  actually  firing 
fi^^  Submarine.  He  then  went  down  after  the  fifth  shot  was  fired.  At  that 
j.^^^^    he  was  5  miles  away.     But  what  they  are  afraid  of  are  the  depth 

^^l^es  or  depth  bombs. 

y^-       X    will  tell  you  how  they  operate.    A  depth  charge  is  about  two  or  three 

^,^V^^red  pounds  of  a  high  explosive.     It  is  fitted  so  as  to  explode  auto- 

^^^^cally  at  any  depth  we  may  desire.    The  destroyers  and  patrol  vessels 

^^^'^  them  on  deck  at  the  stern.    When  we  see  a  submarine  submerge  we 

^^  to  find  his  wake,  and  if  we  can  see  the  wake  of  a  submerged  vessel 

^  itui  over  it,  drop  the  depth  charge  by  simply  pulling  a  lever,  and  in  a  few 

^^otids  there  is  a  terrific  explosion. 
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**  This  explosion  is  so  great  that  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  I  ha|}- 
pened  to  be  in  the  chart  house  when  they  let  go,  I  thought  my  own  s!up 
was  torpedoed*  They  can  be  felt  under  water  for  a  distance  of  se%'eral 
miles,  but  of  course  they  must  be  dropped  very  close  to  the  submarine  in 
order  to  destroy  him,  If  we  get  it  say  within  go  feet  of  the  hull*  it  may 
damage  it  enough  to  cause  him  to  sink,  otherwise  only  superficial  damage 
may  result. 

"  I  cannot  say  positively  that  I  sank  any  submarines.  I  saw  results  on 
several  occasions  which  led  me  to  believe  that  I  had  at  least  damaged 
one  or  two, 

*'  The  patrol  duty  was  very  trying,  as  the  ocean  was  strewn  with  wreckage 
for  a  distance  of  300  miles  off  shore.  It  was  hard  to  tell  a  periscope  when 
wc  saw  one.  Fish,  floating  spars,  and  many  other  objects  were  taken  for 
periscopes  and  fired  at ;  we  could  not  afford  to  take  a  chance,  as  .our  whole 
safety  depended  on  our  being  vigilant. 

"  The  submarines  became  less  active — I  won't  say  they  became  less  actii^ 
but  they  did  less  damage  as  the  summer  wore  on»  due,  undoubtedly^  to  hat 
ing  more  patrol  vessels. 

"  Then  the  scheme  was  taken  up  of  having  convoys.  The  advantage  of  1 
convoy  is  that  6  or  10  destroyers  can  protect  from  20  to  30  merchant  ships, 
while  in  the  patrol  system  only  one  destroyer  could  be  with  one  merchant 
ship  at  a  time.  The  convoy  system  has  now  developed  so  that  practically 
all  vessels  passing  through  the  danger  zone  are  in  large  convoys  of  from 
10  to  30,  with  an  escort  of  from  6  to  10  destroyers. 

"These  convoy  trips  would  take  us  out  of  port  from  six  to  eight  days. 
They  were  very  trying  days,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fall. 
when  the  weather  got  bad.  When  we  are  at  sea  in  this  way  we  do  not  take 
off  our  clothes,  neither  officer  nor  man,  Wc  must  be  ready  at  all  times. 
Wc  do  not  even  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  bath,  as  something  might 
happen  and  you  would  not  be  ready  for  it  As  one  young  officer  expressed 
it»  we  had  to  come  down  to  the  Saturday  night  bath  habit,  and  if  wc  hap- 
pened to  be  at  sea  Saturday  night  we  might  be  out  of  luck, 

"The  night  work  was  verv  difficult*  as  the  danger  of  collision  w^as  grea*^ 
with  so  many  ships  without  lights  operating  in  close  proxtmit>^    There  ai~- 
frequent  collisions,  and  we  must  use  our  judgment  as  to  whether  wc  shoul 
turn  on  our  lights  and  avoid  the  danger  of  collisions,  and  take  the  risk 
a  submarine  seeing  us,  or  keeping  our  lights  out  and  taking  our  chanr. 
We  have  this  to  remember,  that  if  a  submarine  sinks  us,  she  only  sink 
ship,  but  a  serious  collision  may  result  in  the  sinking  of  two  ships,  so  n 
matter  of  judgment. 

"  The  question  is,  can  we  beat  the  submarine?    I  am  sure  wc  can  if  tf: 
people  will  do   their  part.     Wc  now  have  enough  destroyers,  or  all 
enough,  to  make  the  convoy  system  successful    We  want  more  destroys 
in  order  that  we  can  have  a  patrol  in  addition  to  the  convoy.    When 
convoy  we  are  on  the  defensive,  we  do  not  sec  the  submarine  unless 
comes  to  us,  but  when  wc  are  on  the  patrol  we  arc  on  the  offensive,  wc  . 
out  and  look   for  them,  and  we  hound  them  until  we   destroy  theiB 
drive  them  out  of  the  area.    So  we  must  have  enough  for  both," — ^.V. 
Times,  3/2. 

NORTH  SEA  AKD  CHANNEL 

Collision  Sinks  Gunboat  in  Channfl.— The  British  torpedo  t, 
Hascrd  was  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  on  January  28  as  the  result  of^ 
collision^   the  .\dmiralty  announced.     Three  men   were   lost. 

fThe  torpedo  gunboat  Hazard  was  built  in  t804  and  measured  MJC 
ions.  She  was  2^0  feet  long  and  her  normal  complement  was  115  mfn.]- 
,V,  K.  Hemld.  31/1 

Berlin  REi^rrs  Naval  Attacks  on  Ostind.— Ofttend,  on  the 
coast,  has  been  bombarded  by  naval  forces,  tt  is  announced  in  army  bea^ 

quarters*  report.^/: t^rniM^  Star,  21/1, 
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Gesman  Mines  Sink  Own  Destroy ers. — The  mine  field  responsible  for 

the  sinking  of  the  German  destroyers  A-;s  and  ^^ -79  was  of  German  origin. 

the  17  men  from  the  crew  of  the  A -79,  the  only  survivors  from  the  two 

vessels,  suffered  greatly  four  days  in  the  open  sea.     It  was  from  these 

I  survivors  it  was  leamed  the  mine  field  was  German. — .V.  V.  Herald,  26/1, 

Widen  Prohibited  ZoNt  in  North   Sea.— Notice  of  the  alteration  of 

I  the  prohibited  zone  tn  the  Irish  and  North  Sea  channels  issued  by  the 

iBritish  Admiralty  was  transmitted  to  the  State  Department  by  the  Ameri- 

Ican  Consul  General  in  London.    Navigation  is  now  forbidden  to  all  vessels 

fin  the  area  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  a  line  joining  latitude  56  degrees, 

22 >4  minutes  north,  longitude  6  degrees,   17  minutes  west,  and  latittide  55 

degrees,  31  minutes  north,  longitude  6  degrees.  2  minutes  west»  bounded  on 

the  southeast  by  a  line  joining  latitude  55  degrees,  i^A  minutes  north, 

longitude  5  degrees,  30  minutes  west,  and  latitude  55  degrees,  2  minutes 

I  north,  longitude  5  degrees,  40?^  minutes  west,  bounded  on  the  southwest 

Iby  a  line  joining  first  and  fourth  points,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  line 

I  joining  second  and  third  points. — N.  V.  Herald,  1/2. 

Fighting  U-Boats  from  Towed  Kite  Balloons.— Among  other  agencies 

("brought  to  bear  on  the  German  submarines  is  the  kite  balloon  of  the  type 

T  50  extensively  employed  on  the  fighting   fronts.     The   French    Navy,   in 

particular,  is  employing  a  number  of  kite  balloons  with  tenders  for  the 

purpose  of  spotting  U-boats  lurking  near  the  coast  and  at  the  entrances 

to  important  harbors.    The  life  of  the  kite  observer  at  sea  is  full  of  thrills, 

especially  during  those  times  when  he  climbs  up  to  the  baHoon  swinging 

above  the  trawler  and  when  he  slides  down  the  ropes  to  the  deck  of  the 

trawler.     It  is   said  of  these  kite  observers   that  some  of   their  feats  in 

this  connection   would   compare  most   favorably   with  those   of  a  trained 

tight-rope  walker.     But  once  in  the  basket  of  the  balloon,  the  work  is 

devoid  of  that  excitement  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  work  of  the  land 

observer.     The   U-boat  can  be   readilv  spotted   from   a  height  of  a   few 

hundred  feet,  even  when  they  are  below  the  stirface  of  the  water,  pro- 

\  vided  the  sea  is  not  too  choppy  and  the  light  conditions  are  favorable.-- 

y  ScicnUhc  American, 

Sea  Yields  Up  German  Dead. — Belief  that  a  naval  engagement  has 
occurred  is  expressed  in  a  dispatch  received  in  Stockholni  from  Gothen* 
burg  and  forwarded  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Afoming  Post.  The 
dispatch  reports  the  recovery  of  a  large  number  of  bodies  of  German 
sailors,  who  apparently  belonged  to  a  warship. 

Gothenburg  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Sweden,  and  is  near  the  Skagerrak, 
one  of  the  bodies  of  water  connecting  the  North  and  the  Baltic  seas  and  the 
one  nearest  the  North  Sea.  The  North  Sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Skagerrak 
has  been  the  scene  of  previous  naval  engagements,  the  great  battle  of 
Jutland  having  been  fought  ihtT^.—Woshington  Post,  17/2. 

The  Third  Attack  on  Yarmouth^ — Yarmouth,  January  15.— Yarmouth, 
which  was  bombarded  in  November,  191 4,  and  again  at  Easter,  1916,  was 
made  the  target  of  enemy  guns  for  the  third  time  last  night  It  is  not 
known  whether  a  destroyer  or  a  submarine  made  this  last  attack,  which 
opened  at  11  o'clock  when  a  star  shell  lit  up  the  town*  A  fusillade  of  shells 
followed,  and  swept  the  town  for  about  live  minutes,  after  w*hich  the 
raider  vanished.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  bed,  and  others  were  at 
supper,  while  some  were  making  their  way  home  from  picture  theatres. 
People  w'ho  were  out  state  that  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  shells  overhead, 
and  saw  glares  in  the  sky  as  the  explosions  occurred. 

Four  deaths  have  been  reported.  One  person  was  killed  and  another 
severely  wounded  in  one  house  by  a  bursting  shell.  A  man  and  his  wife 
arc  two  other  victims,  and  a  sailor  was  killed  on  board  a  steamer  in  the 
harbor.  Other  casualties  occurred,  some  persons  being  severely,  and  others 
only  slightly,  injured. 
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One  shell  wrecked  the  frontages  of  several  houses  and  shops.    The  roofs 

•of  some  houses  were  carried  away»  and  the  fronts  of  other  premises  were 

[destroyed.     A  doctor's  house  was  badly  knocked  about,  while  concussion 

caused  by  the  exploding  shells  caused  other  damage  to  property.     On  the 

whole  the  damage  was  not  great.     Houses   were  filled   with  brickwork, 

stoves  were   blown   out,   doors   wrenched    from   their   hinges,  and    much 

iwtndow  glass  was  broken.     Many  persons  had  remarkable  escapes.     One 

Vroom  was  wrecked,  but  the  child  sleeping  in  a  cot  escaped    without  a 

[scratch.     Everything  happened  so  quickly  that  all  the  damage  had  been 

fdone  before  people  realized  what  was  happening. 

The  inquest  will  be  held  to-morrow. 
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The  Attack  on  Yarmouth, 


The  Raid:  A  Comf*anson. — 1  he  accounts  of  the  British  raid  on  Karlsruhe  j 
_J  and  the  German  raid  on  Yarmouth  contain  instructive  points  of  contrast.  1 
*  The  former  was  persumably  in  the  nature  of  a  reprisal,  and  it  may  b€  \ 
recalled  that  the  tJombardmenl  of  Whitehaven  by  a  submarine  in  Augosl*  | 
1915,  was  said  to  be  a  reprisal   for  the  shelling  of  a  Turkish  troop  train  : 
by  a  British  submarine  in  the  sea  of  Marmora*     But  in  every  other  seiis«»  \ 
what  a  difference !    The  British  airmen  attacked  in  broad  daylight*  selecting  ' 
as  targets  for  their  bombs  railway  junctions,  munition  works,  and  other 
[establishments,  all  of  military  value.    They  also  waited  after  the  job  wa» 
done  in   order   to   obtain   photographic  confirmation   of    the   destrtictian 
wrought     The  place  they  attacked   was  defended  both  by  anti-atrcrmft 
armament  and  by  ar^rt.njaiu*; 
Compare  these  d*  those  of  the  attack  on  Yarmouth.    It  occurred  1 

^©n  one  of  the  dark'  s  of  the  winter,  and  the  raider  hurried  off  in 

haste  after  he  had  throvvn  a  few  shells  into  the  town.    No  damage  waa, 
or  could  have  been,  done  which  is  likely  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  war.    This  business  was  pure  devilry.    There  is  no  real, 
menace  to  the  securitjr  of  our  shores  from  such  attacks,  which  from  a  navaj  j 
r%f  military  point  of  view  are  singularly  futile.    That  the  raider  was  a  sol 
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marine  is  most  probable,  for  a  formation  of  destroyers  or  a  squadron  of 
light  cruisers  would  have  carried  out  a  heavier  bombardment.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  close  resemblance  in  this  case  to  those  of  Seaham,  Southwold, 
and  Scarborough.  The  object  of  the  enemy  is  to  maintain  the  fiction  that 
our  control  of  the  North  Sea  is  in  dispute,  and  to  produce  a  pleasing  spec- 
tacular effect  for  German  eyes,  which  acts  as  a  set-off  to  disasters  elsewhere. 
Funchal,  in  Madeira,  and  Bayonne,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are  other  places 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  wanton  outrage. — London 
Times,  lo/i. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Bkitish  Craft  Sunk  in  Mediteiwanean. — The  transport  and  the  fleet 
auxiliarv  which  were  sunk  early  this  month  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  were  the  Aragon  and  the 
Osmanieh, 

The  British  steamship  Aragon,  9588  tons  gross  and  513  feet  long,  was 
built  in  Belfast  in  1905  and  was  operated  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  racket 
Company  of  Belfast  before  being  taken  over  by  the  British  Admiralty. 
The  British  steamship  Osmanieh,  4041  tons  gross  and  560  feet  long,  was 
built  in  1906  and  owned  in  I-ondon. — N,  Y,  Herald,  31/1. 

Sunk  a  Dummy  Cruiser. — U-Boat  in  the  Mediterranean  Neglected  a 
Convoy  to  Attack  it, — Apropos  of  the  story  printed  in  the  New  York  Times, 
of  the  exploits  of  the  British  dummy  naval  vessels,  which  has  been  repub- 
lished here  and  read  with  much  amusement  and  interest.  Renter's  Agency 
is  informed  of  one  authenticated  case  of  a  valuable  convoy  proceeding  to 
the  Dardanelles,  followed  by  a  *'  cruiser." 

A  German  submarine  that  was  in  the  neighborhood  allowed  the  convoy 
to  pass  and  reserved  its  energies  for  the  "  cruiser."  The  Germans  must 
have  been  greatly  surprised  when  they  saw  the  big  guns  from  the  sup- 
posed warship  floating  away  from  the  wreck. — London  Times. 

British  and  Turkish  Sea  Actions.— In  an  action  between  British  and 
Turkish  warships  on  the  morning  of  January  20,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Turks  lost  one  of  their  most  effective  warships,  with  the 
chances  that  the  fine  battle  cruiser  Sultan  Yawus  Selim,  formerly  the 
Goeben  of  the  German  Navy,  may  also  prove  a  total  loss.  The  armored 
cruiser  Midilli,  formerly  the  Breslau  of  the  German  Navy,  was  the  vessel 
lost.  Both  of  the  Turkish  warships  were  manned  by  Germans,  and  they 
only  had  opposed  to  them  two  old  monitors  and  two  destroyers  and  some 
seaplanes.  The  British  lost  the  monitor  Raglan  and  the  small  monitor 
M-28,  which,  so  far  as  vessels  go,  are  minor  losses.  The  Sultan  Yawus 
Selim  was  so  badly  damaged  by  a  mine  that  she  had  to  be  run  ashore  at 
Nagara  Point,  in  the  narrows  of  the  straits.  She  has  been  further  bombed 
by  British  aircraft  and  may  yet  prove  a  total  loss.  The  Midilli  was  sunk 
by  striking  a  mine  after  being  driven  by  British  destroyers  during  the 
fight  into  a  British  mine  field.  Turkish  destroyers  attempting  to  go  to 
her  rescue  were  driven  off  by  British  destroyers,  and  the  British  rescued 
172  Germans  of  the  Midilli.  Her  complement  was  373.  Of  the  total  men 
on  the  two  British  ships  132  were  saved ;  220  men  perished.  The  Sultan 
Selim  and  the  Midilli,  the  British  Admiralty  explains,  had  emerged  from 
the  Dardanelles  to  attack  British  naval  forces  north  of  the  island  of 
Imbros.  After  the  Raglan  and  M'28  were  sunk  the  Midilli  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  Sultan  Selim  to  escape  then  headed  toward  the  Darda- 
nelles at  full  speed  and  struck  the  mine.  The  British  Admiralty  reported 
on  January  23  that  the  bombing  attacks  on  the  Sultan  Selim  were  being 
continued,  and  that  two  hits  with  heavy  bombs  had  been  made. 

The  Turkish  official  report  of  the  action  says:  "In  a  clever  attack  the 
cruisers  Sultan  Selim  and  Midilli,  with  some  topedo-boats,  issued  from  the 
Dardanelles  January  20  in  order  to  destroy  enemy  forces  which  had  been 
located  near  the  island  of  Imbros.  Two  enemy  monitors,  the  Raglan,  4500 
tons,  with  two  14-inch  guns  and  the  M-28,  500  tons,  with  one  9-inch  gun. 
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and  another  smaller  gun;  a  tianspurl  ship  uf  jooo  tons,  a  signal  station 
and  numerous  munition  depots  were  destroyed.  There  was  lively  aerial 
activity  on  hoth  sides.  An  enemy  airplane  was  shot  down  in  an  aerial  tight, 
and  a  second  was  seriously  damaged.  Our  coast  batteries  successfully 
hombarded  enemy  torpedo-boats.  On  the  return  trip  the  MidUli  was  sunk 
by  striking  several  mines." 

The  Suit  an  Sclim  was  a  sister  ship  to  the  Moltke.  and  was  completed  in 
1912,  She  was  a  28-knot  ship,  had  a  length  of  61034  feet  and  a  displacement 
of  22,640  tons.  She  used  both  coal  and  oil  in  her  furnaces.  Her  main 
battery  was  ten  11 -inch  guns  and  she  was  provided  with  two  torpedo 
tubes.  She  had  side  armor  of  11  inches  and  armored  decks  of  j  inches. 
Her  complement  was  1025  officers  and  men.  She  and  the  MidUli  were 
nominally  purchased  from  Germany  in  August.  1914.  but  the  sale  is  held 
to  have  been  entirely  spurious.  Both  vessels  successfully  eluded  the 
Allied  warships  on  the  watch  for  ihem  in  the  Mediterranean  and  reached 
a  Turkish  port  safely. 

The  Midilii  was  completed  at  Stettin  in  April»  1912,  and  her  best  speed 
on  an  hour's  run  was  27.55  knots.  Her  length  over  all  was  416  feet  and  her 
normal  displacement  was  4550  tons.  She  had  an  armor  tell  amidships 
oiy/2  inches,  an  armored  deck  of  2  inches  and  carried  twelve  4.1 -inch 
guns  and  had  two  torpedo  tubes.     She  burned  both  coal  and  oil. 

Both  ships  have  been  very  active  in  the  Black  Sea  and  have  been  re* 
ported  in  Russian  dispatches  as  sunk  or  seriously  injured  on  several  occa- 
sions. A  British  official  report  told  of  dropping  bombs  on  the  Sultan 
Selim  in  July,  19 17,  with  the  result,  it  was  said,  that  her  injuries  would 
keep  her  in  port  several  months.  Her  inactivit>'  since  that  time  would 
indicate  the  correctness  of  this  last  report. 

The  Turkish  Navy  has  suffered  heavily  during  the  war.  The  known 
losses  are :  Two  battleships,  two  protected  cruisers,  ten  gunboats,  two 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  three  torpedo-boats  and  twenty-three  supply  ship^ 
and  transports. — Army  and  Navy  Journal,  26/1. 

Airmen  Continue  "  Goeben  "  Attacks.— London,  Wednesday.— Several 
attacks  by  day  and  night  have  been  made  by  British  naval  airplanes  on  tht: 
cruiser  Gotbcn.  stranded  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  two  hits  with  heavy 
bombs  were  made,  it  was  otTicialJy  announced  to-day.  The  announcement 
reads : 

"  Naval  air  serWce  machines  have  made  several  day  and  night  attacks 
on  the  Goeben  and  secured  two  hits  with  heavy  l>ombs.  They  have  al%o 
bombed  one  of  the  tugs  which  is  secured  alongside  the  Goebtn,  In  evco' 
case  heavy  anti-aircraft  gunfire  was  encountered,  but  all  our  raachiaes 
returned  safely. 

"The  attacks  are  continuing.**— *V.  Y.  Herald,  24/1. 

The  Gocben  was  floated  and  reached  port. 


PAcinc 

The  Japanese   at  VLADrvosTOCK.— No  official  announcement  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  this  new  development  in  the  Far  Elast.    The  only  ;je<»f1f 
who  criticize  it  adversely  are  those  who  think  that  Germany  will  1 
moved  to  practical  repentance  by  the  Allies  assuming  that  she  is  ;* 
nation  than  by  teaching  her  that  she  is  not  one  in  the  way  she  under stjnus 
that  is  to  say,  by  force.     That  Japan's  occupation  of  Vladivostodc 
not  square  with  the  letter  of  Allied  professions  may  be  true  cnougli;  but^ 
certainly  squares   with  their  spirit,   which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  thii 
As  for  the  contention  that   Russia   is  our  ally,  and  that  Japan  by  tl 
action  is  violating  the  obligations  of  partnership,  it  is  as  if  when  a  ma 
house  is  on  fire  nis  friends  should  refrain  from  saving  as  many  of 
goods  as  they  could  in  case  he  might  misconstrue  their  help.     At  pres* 
Kussia  is  voiceless,  except  on  a  note  that  no  one  cares  to  hear  except 
enemy.     Japan   wisely  cuts   the   far-fetched   considerations   of   the   *" 
fcatists ,"  and  keeps  guard  in  Vladivostock     She  has  several  good  reaso 
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all  of  which  are  understood  by  the  Allies.  One  is  that  the  i)ort  is  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  trans-Siberian  railway,  and  as  such  is  a  great 
depot  for  vast  quantities  of  munitions  and  other  war  material  supplied 
by  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Russia's  armies. 
As  the  Bolshevik  caricature  of  a  government  knows  why  they  are  not 
performing  their  share  in  the  war,  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  inflict  further 
loss  upon  the  Allies  by  disposing  of  the  war  material  at  Vladivostock. 
Again,  there  is  a  large  internment  camp  in  the  vicinity,  the  prisoners  in 
which  must  not  be  permitted  to  escape.  That  Vladivostock  may  be  turned 
into  a  base  for  enemy  raiders  and  submarines  in  the  Western  Pacific  is, 
too,  a  contingency,  however  remote,  which  must  be  provided  against, 
and  Japan  is  doing  it  in  the  only  way  possible.  How  could  the  situation 
be  met  in  any  other  way? — Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  22/12. 

More  Entente  Warships  Arrive  at  Vladivostok. — Five  more  Entente 
warships  have  arrived  at  Vladivostok,  according  to  special  dispatches 
from  retrograd.  It  is  added  that  China,  acting  on  allied  advice,  has 
forbidden  exportation  of  foodstuffs  to  Russia. 

The  British  embassy  in  Petrograd  January  26  informed  the  Bolshevik 
Government  that  British  warships  were  at  Vladivostok  to  protect  Allied 
subjects  against  possible  disorder. — Eyening  Star,  1/2. 

Japanese  Troops  Land  at  Vladivostok. — ^The  Naschivek,  formerly  the 
Reiop,  asserts  that  a  Japanese  cruiser  at  Vladivostok  has  put  troops  ashore 
and  that  the  Japanese  consul  there  has  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  the  Japanese  soldiers  are  to  keep  order,  owing  to  the  danger  threat- 
ening Japanese  citizens.  The  proclamation  of  the  consul  adds  that  the 
soldiers  have  no  other  motives  and  no  desire  to  interfere  in  Russian 
affairs. — Evening  Star,  19/1. 

Chinese  Fire  Upon  Gunboat  "  Monocacv." — The  American  gunboat 
Monocacy  was  fired  upon  by  the  Chinese  50  miles  above  Yochow,  on  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  A  sailor  named  O'Brien  was  killed  and  two  other  sailors 
were  wounded. 

The  attack  was  made  near  Kien-Lih-Sien  and  came  without  warning. 
The  attackers  hid  behind  a  dike  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
The  gunboat  returned  the  fire  but  with  what  result  is  not  known.  After- 
ward the  Monocacy  proceeded  to  Hankow. 

The  firing  lasted  for  half  an  hour.  Tt  is  presumed  that  the  assailants 
were  a  detachment  of  the  southern  revolutionary  forces. 

The  reason  for  the  attack  and  details  of  it  have  not  yet  been  received. 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  the  American  ambassador,  will  demand  of  the 
foreign  office  that  responsibility  for  the  attack  be  fixed  and  the  offenders 
punished,  and  also  that  measures  shall  be  taken  to  safeguard  shipping. 
Dr.  Reinsch  does  not  believe  that  the  attack  indicates  an  anti-foreign 
feeling,  but  rather  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  up  complications  for  the 
central  government. 

The  Japanese  steamer  Tayuen  also  was  subjected  to  fusillades. 

The  commander  of  the  American  gunboat  fired  upon  by  Chinese  rebels 
reported  that  he  returned  the  fire  and  silenced  it. 

American  Minister  Reinsch's  dispatches  to  the  State  Department  to-day 
bearing  on  the  attack  on  the  Monocacy,  contained  no  additional  details  to 
those  already  received  in  press  dispatches.  Minister  Reinsch  said  he  had 
already  made  representations  to  the  Chinese  Government. 

Secretary  Daniels  gave  out  the  following: 

"  On  January  17,  at  9  a.  m.,  the  United  States  gunboat  Monocacy,  while 
cruising  about  50  miles  above  Yochow,  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  River,  was 
fired  on  by  intrenched  Chinese,  and  was  hit  a  number  of  times.  H.  L. 
O'Brien,  chief  yeoman,  was  fatally  injured,  and  W.  N.  Donelly,  seaman, 
slightly  wounded.    The  fire  was  returned  by  the  Monocacy  and  silenced. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  were  bandits  or  revolutionists." — Evenin^i 
Star,  22/1. 
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U-BoATS  Have  Sunk  Over  6,000,000  Tons. — End  of  Year  of  German 
Frightfulness  at  Sea  Shows  Britain  the  Heaviest  Loser, — Norway  Leads 
Neutrals. — Ameriafs  Loss  Put  at  69  Ships  in  the  12  Months  of  German 
Attack, — A  year  ago  the  German  Government  decreed  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  against  enemy  and  neutral  merchant  vessels.  .The  decree 
read: 

"From  Feb.  i,  1917,  sea  traffic  will  be  stopped  with  every  available 
weapon  and  without  further  notice." 

The  danger  zone  around  the  British  Isles,  established  in  February,  191 5, 
was  enlarged  and  made  to  include  the  western  Mediterranean.  A  prohibited 
zone  was  also  established  for  hospital  ships  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged 
misuse  of  these  ships  by  the  Allies. 

The  decree  repudiated  Germany's  note  to  the  United  States  of  May  4. 
1916,  in  which  she  promised  henceforth  to  conduct  her  submarine  cam- 
paign in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nations — search  and  capture,  and 
sinking  only  when  the  presence  of  contraband  aboard  had  been  proved  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  take  the  vessel  to  a  home  port  and  the  safety 
of  the  personnel  had  been  assured. 

According  to  figures  in  the  following  tables,  which  are  official  unless 
otherwise  designated,  the  total  of  tonnage  lost  of  Allies  and  neutrals  from 
January  i,  1917  to  January  26,  1918,  was  6,617,000  while  in  the  same  period 
(all  official  accounts  either  begin  with  the  last  week  of  February  or  com- 
bine January  and  February),  the  total  number  of  British  ships,  exclusive 
of  fishing  craft,  was  1169. 

TONNAGE    U)ST    BY    ALLIES    AND    NEUTRALS 
Month 

January  i  to  February  25,  1917 812,000 

March  600,000 

April   788,000 

May  549.000 

June  758,000 

July   463,000 

August   591,000 

September    *455,ooo 

October  *470,ooo 

November    ♦435,000 

December    ♦388,000 

To  January  26,  1918 ^308,000 

Total    6,617,000 

BRITISH.  LOSSES   IN   SHIPS 

Number  ship* 

January  i  to  P'ebruary  25,  1917 140 

Four  weeks  March  93 

Five  weeks  April 185 

P'our  weeks  May 1 13 

Five  weeks  June  no 

Four  weeks  July  81 

Five  weeks  August  104 

Four  weeks  September  y^ 

Five  weeks  October  87 

Four  weeks  November 61 

Four  weeks  December 70 

To  January  26,  1918 5a 

Total    1,169 


♦  Estimated. 
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Aside  from  the  belligerent,  Great  Britain,  with  a  loss  of  1169  ships,  ex- 
clusive of  fishing  craft,  Norway,  a  neutral,  has  been  the  heaviest  loser. 

On  January  4,  a  Copenhagen  dispatch  announced  that  in  191 7  Norwegian 
vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  566^000  were  sunk.  According  to 
figures  kept  in  the  Times  office  69  merchant  vessels  flying  the  American 
flag  were  also  sunk  in  the  same  period. 

The  exact  number  of  submarines  which  came  to  grief  in  their  unre- 
stricted campaign  is  not  known,  but,  according  to  the  State  Department, 
the  average  sinkings  of  them  for  the  first  11  months  were  1.25  a  day,  or 
about  58  a  month,  while  the  German  rate  of  construction  had  been  .75  a 
day,  or  about  23  a  month. 

The  visible  falling  off  in  the  work  of  the  submarine  during  the  last  three 
months  is  accounted  for  in  three  ways,  each  backed  up  by  authoritative 
and  sometimes  official  conjecture:  That  the  protection  offered  convoys 
was  growing  more  adequate;  that  the  engines  against  the  submarine  were 
becoming  more  effective,  particularly  the  *Mepth  charge  " ;  that  many  of  the 
super-U-boats  had  been  withdrawn  either  for  refitting  or  on  account  of  the 
debilitation  of  both  officers  and  men. 

It  has  been  reported  that  mutinies  at  German  naval  bases  have  been  caused 
by  the  enforced  draft  of  men  for  submarine  work.  There  is  also  the 
report  that  Germany  is  harboring  her  submarine  strength  for  a  monstrous 
campaign  against  American  shipping,  bearing  troops  and  supplies  abroad. 
Secretary  Baker  on  January  27  predicted  such  a  campaign  in  the  words: 
"The  most  powerful  submarine  offensive  hitherto  undertaken  may  be 
expected." 

With  the  reason  given  for  the  recent  falling  off  in  sinkings  by  U-boats. 
the  requisitioning  by  the  government  of  4^  ships,  totaling  more  than 
week  in  June  the  total  of  British  entrances  and  clearances  reached  the 
maximum  for  the  year — ^28,204  ships.  This  figure  has  dropped  steadily 
tmtil  the  week  of  January  26,  when  the  total  was  4661.  In  the  first  week 
designated  130  British  ships  were  sunk;  in  the  second,  only  21. 

A  dispatch  from  France  on  Tanuary  29  stated  that  16  former  German  ves- 
sels, including  the  Leviathan  (Vaterland)  had  just  landed  supplies  and  men 
in  that  country.  By  taking  over  German  ships  the  United  States  has  added 
5^^.435  tons  to  her  flag.  A  further  offset  to  the  Allies*  loss  of  tonnage  is 
the  requisitioning  by  the  government  of  426  ships,  totaling  more  than 
2,000,000  gross  tons,  while  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  SS4  ships. 

Tireat  Britain  had  in  commission  in  August,  1914,  16,841,919  tons.    She  has 

added  to  this  bv  construction:  In  1915,  1,386,914;  in  1916,  2,050,000;  in  1917. 

':%o,ooo,  and  by  purchase  during  the  whole  foregoing  period  80,000  tons, 

j?/vfng  a  net  total  of  23,208433  tons.    Of  this  it  has  been  estimated  that  she 

nas  lost  from  all  causes  since  the  war  began  9,116.914  tons,  which  should 

jeave  her  in  possession  to-day  of  14,091,514  tons  which  is  only  2,750,000 

rons  less  than  what  she  had  when  the  war  began. 

r  y^^r  Eric  Geddes,  the  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  announced  in 

/''-Y    that  Great  Britain  had  15,000,000  tons  afloat,  and  that  the  empire's 

^^wilcling  for  the  year  would  be  over  2,800.000.    Of  the  6,000,000  tons  con- 

^^^^<ed  for  by  the  United  States,  it  was  reported  in  Washington  on  January 

,'\.  ^'^ot  327.T50  tons  requisitioned  while  under  construction  would  be  put 

*^    ^iervicc  before  the  end  of  March. — .V.  Y.  Times,  2/1. 

p^^^  c>F  Our  Ships  Sunk  ;  300  Drowned. — Official  Record  of  a  Yearns  Ex- 
S^i^^^ce  with  German  "  Fright  fulness." — Net  Gain  of  $15435  Tons  by 
Bt^fi^^^^  of  German  Craft — 426  More  Ships  Requisitioned  and  884  Are  Being 
z^Y\  — In  the  12  months  of  unrestricted  warfare  launched  against  Ameri- 
s^i^^^iid  allied  shipping  by  Germany  one  year  ago  there  have  been  sunk  by 
toi^r^  brines,  mines  and  raiders  69  American  vessels,  totaling  171,061  gross 
[>^^^»     according  to  a  careful  compilation  of  records  of  sinkings  which  have 

Q^j^tnade  public  in  the  period. 
5 fi|^*^ setting  this  loss  of  American  vessels,  most  of  which  were  sailing 
*^^.    the  United   States  since  February   i   has  added  to  her  merchant 
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msirine  b3'  the  seizure  of  former  German  and  Austrian  owned  ships  a  total 
of  107  vessels  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  686^94,  leaving  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  American  ledger  in  the  account  with  the  Central  Powers  a  net 
gain  of  5i5t435  gross  tons.  The  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  sinking  of  the 
69  American  ships  was  more  than  300  persons*  however. 

The  percentage  of  sinkings  of  American  ships  compared  with  the  number 
of  vessels  which  have  sailed  through  the  war  zone  successfully  is  smalt. 
Records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that  for  the  period  begin- 
ning Februar\'  i,  1917,  and  ended  December  i,  there  were  cleared  from 
American  ports  in  the  foreign  trade  ships  aggregating  17.758,900  tons  net, 
or  approximately  24,834,400  gross  tons.  The  number  of  ships  making 
up  the  total  of  tons  w*as  not  made  public  by  the  department. 

Further  offsetting  the  loss  of  tonnage  occasioned  by  the  submarine  war- 
fare, the  United  States  through  the  Shipping  Board  requisitioned  in 
American  shipyards  426  vessels  totaling  more  than  2,000,000  gross  tons, 
and  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  884  ships,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  now  under  way  and  are  being  rushed  to  completion.  In  addition,  the 
Shipping  Board  on  October  15  last  placed  under  government  requisition 
393  American  vessels  of  more  than  2500  tons  deadweight  capacity*  which 
were  afloat  and  immediately  assigned  them  to  the  task  of  carrying  supplies 
for  the  Allies  and  the  American  forces  abroad. 

Including  in  these  requisitioned  vessels  were  21  ships  in  Great  Lakes 
trade  and  in  addition  there  were  commandeered  24  steamers  building  on 
the  lakes  for  a  foreign  account  and  ready  for  launching.  Virtually  all 
of  these  were  brought  to  Atlantic  coast  ports  and  immediately  put  into 
service.  Almost  one-half  of  them  had  to  be  cut  in  two  to  get  them  through 
the  Welland  Canal,  but  the  task  was  accomplished  and  the  ships  rejoined 
in  less  than  three  months  from  the  time  the  contract  was  awarded. 

Another  difficulty  which  faced  the  United  States  in  the  task  of  putting 
to  sea  vessels  to  offset  the  ravages  of  the  U-boats  was  the  repairing  of  the 
** willful  damage"  done  to  the  former  German  ships  by  their  officers  and 
crews  before  the  ships  were  seized.  This  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and  in 
many  instances  called  for  the  highest  engineering  skill  to  make  and  replace 
parts  of  foreign-built  engines  and  boilers  removed  or  broken. 

Indicating  that  the  task  has  been  attended  by  success,  the  statement  was 
made  to-day  by  a  prominent  official  connected  with  the  Shipping  Board  that 
every  seized  vessel  was  now  completely  repaired  and  in  service.  Many  of 
them  have  made  three  and  four  round  trips  through  the  war  tone. 

Three  of  the  former  German  vessels  have  been  the  objects  of  successful 
attack  by  the  submarines.  The  Actaeon,  formerly  the  .*tdamsturm,  and  the 
Ouvsco'  formerly  the  Allcmannia,  were  sunk  and  the  Armenia  was  hit  by  a 
torpedo  but  was  saved  after  being  beached.  Several  other  former  Uerman 
ships  have  been  attacked,  but  escaped. 

The  announced  sinkings  of  British  ships  for  the  year  up  to  and  iricludinfE 
the  week  ended  January  23  have  been  1033  vessels,  of  which  7f)j  were  af 
more  than  1000  tons,  and  270  were  under  that  figure.  The  joint  tosses  of 
France  and  Italy  have  averaged  three  to  four  large  vessels  wcekly.^ — Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  2/1. 

AssBST  Submarines  Sank  9,000.000  Tons.— The  German  newspapers 
^p»ert  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  9vO0il* 
QQO  tons  of  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  were  sunk,  and  that  only  4^000.1100 
tons  have  been  built  to  offset  this. 

As  showing  how  unreliable  is  the  information  which  the  German  authori*- 
tics  give  out,  the  Associated  Press  is  authorized  to  state  that  the  rimrr* 
put  forward  exaggerated  the  actual  tonnage  lost  by  more  than  51 

The  total  net  loss  of  the  world's  ocean-going  tonnage  since  : 
ning  of  the  war,  including  the  losses  by  marine  risk  as  well  as  by  oica^ 
action,  and  allowing  for  enemy  tonnage  captured,  amounts  to  les*  than 
3,000.000,  or  9  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
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The  semi-oQcial  Norddeutsche  Allg^emeine  Zeitung  and  other  Berlin 
newsi»apers jpuhlish  articles  on  the  anniversary  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare.  Tney  glorify  the  U-boat  as  a  "weapon  which  has  achieved 
strategic  and  moral  results,  particularly  against  Great  Britain  in  its  world 
position/'—Ar.  Y.  Times,  3/2. 

The  Subm asxke  WAM.Secretary  Daniels  Expects  a  Continuing  Fight, 
With  Losses  to  Both  «S'tdej.— Washington,  January  28.— Prospects  of  con- 
centrated effort  on  the  part  of  German  submarines  to  break  down  the  trans- 
atlantic Hne  of  communication  to  the  American  expeditionary  forces  pre- 
dicted to-day  in  the  weeklv  review  of  the  War  Department  has  been  fore- 
seen also,  but  navv  officials,  it  was  learned  to-night,  believe  the  imminent 
offensive  to  be  only  the  usual  activities  which  has  always  succeeded  a  lull 
in  submarine  warfare. 

Secretary  Daniels,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  to-day  that  the  navy  expects 
a  "continuing  fight"  with  the  submarines,  with  losses  to  both  sides  ex- 
pected. He  expressed  the  belief,  however,  that  new  weapons  now  in  use 
will  make  such  operations  increasingly  costly  to  the  German  Admiralty. — 
Baltiimore  American,  29/1. 

Thied  op  U-Boats  Lost  in  10  Months. — Germans  Fear  Depth  Bombs, 
Says  Engineer  from  Xi^/.— Geneva,  Switzerland,  February  10. — A  Swiss 
engineer  employed  for  the  last  10  months  at  the  electrical  works  at  Kiel 
and  who  has  recently  returned,  informs  the  Associated  Press  that  the 
Germans  are  making  every  effort  to  conceal  their  submarine  losses,  espe- 
cially from  the  navy,  because  of  increased  difficulty  in  mustering  crews. 
He  estimates  the  Germans  lost  30  per  cent  of  their  submarines  during  the 
time  that  he  was  at  Kiel. 

"  I  saw  a  score  of  submarines  lined  up  in  the  canal  undergoing  repairs," 
he  said.  **  They  had  been  hit  by  depth  bombs,  which  the  Germans  seem  to 
fear  greatly." 

The  engineer  added  that  there  had  been  two  serious  mutinies  at  Kiel 
during  1917. — Washington  Post,  17/2. 

U-BoATS  Sunk  as  Fast  as  Germany  Can  Build  Them.— Bacife  from  the 
Front,  Representative  Miller  Makes  Encouraging  Report  to  Howjf.— Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Tuesday. — Representative  Miller,  who  recently  went  to  the 
front  in  France,  told  the  House  to-day  that  he  believed  German  submarines 
are  being  destroyed  nearly  as  rapidly  as  Germany  can  build  them. 

He  praised  Vice  Admiral  Sims  for  the  methods  he  had  adopted  with 
American  destroyers  and  cruiser  convoys  to  combat  the  submarme  menace, 
and  argued  that  American  shipping  should  be  handled  by  naval  officers 
and  not  by  the  Shipping  Board.  There  were  no  Americans  in  the  crews 
of  the  two  transports  aboard  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  said. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  during  the  last  10  months  three  times  as  many  sub- 
marines have  been  destroyed  as  were  destroyed  during  the  previous  two  and 
a  half  years.— ^'.  F.  Herald,  6/2. 

Only  30  U-Boats  Now  in  War  Zone. — A  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  recently  returned  from  Europe,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  number  of  German  submarines  operating  in  the  prohibited  zone 
had  until  recently  been  surprisingly  small. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  winter  the  number  of  submarine  raiders 
at  work  in  the  zone  varied  from  12  to  a  maximum  of  18.  It  was  then 
expected,  however,  that  the  Germans  would  endeavor  to  increase  this 
number,  largely  as  a  threat  to  the  American  troop  transports,  and  that 
they  might  by  this  time  be  able  to  increase  this  maximum  perhaps  to  30 
boats.  These  estimates  did  not  include  the  smaller  **  egg  planters"  or 
mine-laying  submarines. 
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The  most  formidable  German  submarines  of  which  there  is  any  definite 
record  were  armed  with  the  new  German  15-centimcter  (5.9  inches)  guq 
brought  out  in  the  war,  which  is  a  more  powerful,  longer-ranged  gun  thad 
the  15-ccntimeter  gun  mounted  in  the  main  batteries  of  the  German  lighf 
cruisers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  newest  submarines  carried  two 
of  these  guns,  forward  and  aft. 

Much  has  been  heard  in  the  press,  neutral  and  belligerent,  of  giant  50 
ton  "submersible  cruisers/'  but  none  of  these  had  been  identified  definitely^ 
according  to  the  latest  information  in  possession  of  the  correspondent,  nor" 
had  there  been  any  trustworthy  news  from  Germany  that  the  Admiralty 
was  laying  down  any  boats  of  a  tonnage  representing  such  a  jump  from 
the  size  of  the  most  modern  submarine  operating  in  the  late  summer  anti 
autumn. 

The  numerical  production  of  submarines  in  Germany  at  that  lime  had 
fallen  olf  decidedly,  due  in  part  perhaps  to  difiiculttes  with  raw  material 
but  chiefly  to  a  decision  to  suspend  the  manufacture  of  small  submarines 
of  the  "  canal "  type. 

These  boats,  small  enough  to  proceed  to  the  sea  through  tlie  canals  of 
Belgium,  had  been  built  in  comparatively  large  numbers  in  series  produc- 
tion  all  over  Germany  and  shipped  to  salt  water,  but  were  found  to  be 
loo  small  for  effective  use  under  present  conditions  in  the  war  zone,  where 
destroyers  and  armed  patrol  boats  compel  the  representatives  of  ruth- 
lessness  to  operate  chieny  submerged  and  to  carry  armament  heavy  enough 
to  outrange  the  light  ^uns  on  the  armed  merchantmen. 

German  experts  believed,  in  fact,  that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made 
in  designing  and  constructing  these  craft, — A^auHcal  Gazette ^  14/2. 

Discontent  in  German  Fleet.— London,  January  2S.^A  German  naval 
engineer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  who  has  deserted  from  Kiel,  accord- 
ing to  an  Amsterdam  dispatch  to  the  Daily  Express,  states  that  dissatis* 
faction  among  the  men  of  the  German  fleet  is  much  more  serious  than 
in  the  army.  He  asserts  there  have  been  important  revolts,  generally  among 
the  crews  of  mine  sweepers. 

Three  weeks  ago  a  squadron  of  mine  sweeping  trawlers  entered  Ha 
burg  after  an  expedition  in  which  three  men  were  lost  in  an  eocounti 
with  the  British,  and  one  of  the  trawlers  was  damaged.  Before  the  mc 
were  permitted  to  go  ashore,  according  to  this  account,  they  were  notifie 
that  they  must  report  back  for  duty  within  an  hour.  They  asked  time  fa 
rest.  The  Hamburg  commandant  refused,  whereupon  150  men  declined  ta 
obey  the  order. 

An  hour  later  a  a  lieutenant  named  Wagner  arrived  and  ordered  the  mci 
to  return  to  their  boats.    They  refused.    The  lieutenant  swore  at  the  1 
and  struck  two  of  them,  the  dispatch  continues.    He  was  thrown  into  1 
water  and  left  to  drown. 

The  commandant  who  had  watched  the  mutiny  dispatched  a  motor! 
carrying  two  machine  guns  which  were  fired  into  the  crowd  of  sail 
killing  44  and  wounding  73,    The  others  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
terms  of  imprisonment  varjing  from  5  to  20  years. — Washington  Etr^t 
Star,  a8/i. 

The  German   Rkvolt.^U  is  undoubtedly  premature  to  f^i^    ♦  — 
collapse  of  the  German  militar>'^  program  because  of  the  in 
now  prevalent  in  the  empire.    Stnkers  may  have  quit  work  1 
of  thousands,  tying  up  important   industries   and   spread  ii 
among  the  people.    But  the  German  Government  is  not  iinj 
with  such  a  strain.    It  still  has  the  army  at  command  to  put  down  rcvo/r 
and  it  will  probably  do  so,  tf— i 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  desirable,  from  the  i^oint  of  '    *      \fU^ 

nations,  for  the  present  strikes  to  hr'iuf^  the  German  •  ^^^ 

point  of  peacemaking.     There  is  in  this  outbreak  of   .:.....  ...^..    ..  '  vf* 
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a  symptom  of  revolution  against  the  dynastic  rule,  no  protest  against  the 
mode  of  autocratic  government.  Not  until  the  German  people  are  at  the 
point  of  refusal  to  follow  longer  the  lead  of  irresponsible  rulers  will 
the  spirit  of  conquest  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil  of  to-day  be  broken. 

Repression  by  force  of  arms  may  come  in  Germany  in  the  immediate 
crisis.  In  one  respect  it  is  to  be  hoped  fctr  by  the  enemies  of  Germany. 
For  rq>ression  will  not  allay  the  sentiment  for  peace  and  bring  allevia- 
tion of  intolerable  conditions.  It  will  merely  postpone  the  day  of  final 
reckoning  and  intensify  the  bitterness  felt  by  the  people.  When  the  revolt 
that  the  government  at  Berlin  must  eventually  meet  comes  it  will  be  the 
more  determined  for  any  severities  that  may  now  be  practiced. 

There  is  great  encouragement  for  the  Allies  in  the  fact  that  this  first 
protest  on  a  large  scale  against  the  German  military  program  has  gone 
so  far  and  involved  such  a  large  number  of  workers.  It  indicates  that  the 
leaven  of  free  thought  is  working  in  the  lump.  Doubtless  this  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the  opening  of  the  gates  to  the 
infusion  of  Bolshevik  ideas  into  Germany.  Russia  may  still  be  Germany's 
Nemesis. — Evening  Star,  1/2. 


Submarine  War. — To  the  Editor  of  Engineering.    Sir. — The  interesting 
charts  supplied  by  the  naval  authorities,  published  on  page  670  of  your  issue 
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^  ^December  21,  showing  the  losses  by  enemy  action  of  merchant  tonnage 
5^  -British,  allied  and  neutral)  and  the  German  submarines  sunk  during  each 
Y^iaarter,  are  shown  together  in  Fig.  i.  The  former  is  the  full  line  and  the 
*^tter  the  dotted  line. 

Although  the  scales  of  the  ordinates  in  both  cases  are  not  marked  yet, 
*^ssuming  that  they  are  to  scale,  the  ratios  of  the  ordinates  of  German 
Submarines  sunk  to  those  for  merchant  shipping  losses  are  obtainable. 
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These  arc  shown  in  the  dot-dash  line  and  indicate  tJiat  the  best  relative 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  last  quarter. 

By  adding  the  ordinates  for  each  quarter  the  gross  totals  to  the  rnd 
each  quarter  have  been  obtained.    These  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  indicati 
that  the  merchant  tonnage  losses  have  been  increasing  in  a  decreasing  f^^ 
since  the  June,  1917,  quarter,  while  the  German  submarines  sunk  havt  ' 
increasing  in  an  increasing  ratio  since  September,  1916, 

The  ratio  curve  indicates  that  the  general  trend  from  June,    19<6,   to 
June,  191 7,  was  against  us,  but  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  that  ol , 
September,  19 16. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Henby  G.  Lloyd,  M.  Inst.  C  E, 

44  Guilford  avenue,  Surbiton,  December  24,  1917.  — Engineering,  4/t. 

Lookouts  m  the  Submarine  Zone. — A  recent  Admiralty  order  requires 
that  all  British  merchant  vessels  of  2500  tons  gross  and  upwards  shall 
include  in  their  crew  four  men,  specially  engaged,  who  are  to  act  as 
lookouts  at  the  mastheads.  In  the  submarine  zone,  these  men  are  to  be 
employed  solely  on  their  special  duty,  keeping  watch  in  four  watches,  each 
to  be  of  not  more  than  two  hours*  duration.  They  must  obtain  a  Board 
of  Trade  certificate  as  to  their  eyesight;  and  they  will  receive  extra  pay 
whilst  in  the  submarine  tone, — Scientific  American,  9/2. 

AusTKiA  AND  THE  ALLIES  EXCHANGE  PBisoners. — The  fxTst  exchangie  of 
prisoners  of  war  between  Austria  and  the  Allies  has  taken  place  near  the 
Austrian  frontier  at  Buchs.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  these  ex- 
changed prisoners  have  arrived  at  Geneva.  They  include  two  Americ 
^volunteers,  one  English  officer  and  70  British  colonials,  all  of  whc 
were  captured  on  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  fronts.  The  others  were" 
largely  English  and  Scotch.  Seventeen  of  the  exchanged  men  were  carried 
from  the  train  on  stretchers. — Evening  Star,  14/2. 

Ends  German  Pay  Roll. — U.  S,  Acts  When  Boches  Fait  to  Ref^ly 
OMcer's  Salary. — Germany  has   failed   to   reply   to  the   proposal    of   tfa 
United   States   that   German   commissioned   officers,  held  prisoners    her 
receive  the  pay  of  their  grade  in  return  for  similar  privileges  being 
corded  American  officers  held  in  Germany.    So  the  War  Department     _^ 
cut  off  the  payments  which  were  being  made  to  German  officers. — Evtnimg' 
Star,  29/u 

The  War  Situation.— The  Secretary  of  War  has  authorized  the  fiublica- 
lion  of  the   following  review   of   the  military  operations   for   the 
ending  February  9 : 

At  dusk  on  the  evening  of  February  5  o^  the  Irish  coast  a  tor 
I  launched  from  an  enemy  submarine  struck  the  convoyed  liner  Tusc 
\  having  on  board  American  troops,    Our  loss  at  the  latest  report  app 
to  be  approximately  tij  men. 

The  bne  discipline  of  the  men  and  the  efficient  handling  of  a  difficult 
situation  by  those  in  command  contributed  to  account  for  these  relatively 
slight  casualties. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  express  our  profound  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  work  of  the  British  Navy  in  rescuing  our  forces. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  hostile  submarines  were  lurking  m  the 
vicinity,  the  British  destroyers  rendered  every  assistance  and  remained 
on  the  scene,  succoring  our  men  until  all  survivors  were  brought  iaie|]r 
ashore. 

At  the  small  ports  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  where  our  troops  were  IsimM 
they  met  with  a  most  warmhearted  reception  on  the  part  of  the  peo|>l€.  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  administer  every  comfort  and  care. 
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The  sector  in  Lorraine  where  our  forces  are  in  contact  with  the  enemv 
continued  relatively  active  throughout  the  week.  Artillery  duels  took 
place  intermittently,  but  fog  and  heavy  rains  prevented  infantry  engage- 
ments. The  Germans  attempted  no  further  raids  and  settled  down  to 
systematic  sniping  and  bombing  of  our  positions. 

Our  sharpshooters  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves,  keeping  the 
enemy  parapets  well  cleared  of  Germans. 

One  stretch  of  our  line  is  very  close  up  to  the  German  position.  Here 
bombing  and  a  frequent  exchange  of  hand  grenades  occurred. 

German  aeroplanes  made  repeated  attempts  to  push  their  reconnoitering 
sallies  over  our  lines,  but  were  invariably  met  with  a  hot  fire  from  our 
anti-aircraft  guns. 

Our  forces  engaged  have  shown  themselves  well  fitted  for  their  tasks 
in  the  trenches  and  are  rapidly  becoming  accustomed  to  the  routine  of 
trench  warfare.  The  welfare  of  our  troops,  whether  in  the  trencnes  or  in 
rest  depots,  is  the  object  of  the  immediate  personal  concern  of  all  our 
commanders.  The  rations  for  the  men  in  the  trenches,  in  spite  of  the 
enem/s  attempts  to  break  up  our  transport  columns,  have  been  regular Iv 
assured.  The  care  of  the  wounded  at  our  field  dressing  stations,  as  well 
as  at  our  base  hospitals,  is  being  carried  on  with  efficiency  and  scientific 
skill. 

Here  in  America  at  our  cantonments  the  training  of  our  new  armies  is 
proceeding  methodically. 

The  arrival  in  the  western  theater  of  additional  German  forces  coming 
originally  from  the  Russian  front  are  noted.  Further  Austrian  divisions 
have  also  been  detached  from  other  zones  of  operations  and  are  being 
concentrated  in  reserve  behind  the  German  lines  in  the  west. 

Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  throughout  Austria-Hungary  at  the 
policy  of  dispatching  their  troops  to  fight  Germany's  battles  along  the 
western  front. 

The  desire  for  peace  is  increasing  daily  in  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  Austrians  should  resent  sacrificing  their  forces  on 
distant  battlefields  in  the  furtherance  of  German  ambitions  alien  to  their 
interests. 

Flanders  was  again  the  scene  of  numerous  minor  engagements,  particu- 
larly the  region  of  the  Ypres-Staden  Railway,  where  such  fierce  fighting 
took  place  last  autumn.  Here  the  British  drove  a  sharp  raid  into  the 
enemy  territory,  inflicting  casualties  and  taking  prisoners.  The  British 
also  raided  the  German  lines  successfully  southwest  of  Armentieres  as 
well  as  east  of  Hargicourt  and  elsewhere. 

The  Germans  pushed  forward  repeated  reconnoitering  thrusts  against 
British  positions  northeast  of  Poelcapelle,  in  the  Cambrai  salient,  and  at 
a  number  of  other  points. 

Heavy  fighting  took  place  along  the  entire  front.  •Though  no  actions 
of  more  than  local  character  were  recorded,  it  would  appear  that  the  long- 
deferred  offensive  may  develop  simultaneously  at  different  points  of  the 
line  as  an  outcome  of  these  engagements. 

Hostile  artillery  were  busily  engaged,  and  a  number  of  heavy  bombard- 
ments, in  all  probability  practice  barrages,  were  put  down  at  various  points 
in  front  of  and  to  the  south  of  the  Cambrai  sector. 

The  British  took  full  measure  of  the  enemy  in  these  various  undertakings 
and  had  tiie  situation  well  in  hand. 

The  French  front  was  also  the  scene  of  much  lively  fighting.  The  Ger- 
mans drove  a  number  of  powerful  assaults  against  the  French  lines  in 
Lorraine,  in  the  region  north  of  Craonne,  as  well  as  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Meuse. 

In  the  area  bordering  the  North  Sea  the  French  also  attempted  a  blow 
against  the  German  positions  in  front  of  Nieuport.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Rheims  tfie  French  penetrated  the  enemy's  lines  and  took  a  number  of 
prisoners.    In  the  region  of  Ailette  the  French  were  again  successful  and 
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captured  the  entire  detachment  of  a  German  outpost  North  of  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  and  near  Flirey  the  enemy  drove  forward  raiding  parties,  but 
achieved  no  results. 

Artillery  bombardments  took  place  over  an  extended  front  and,  while 
less  violent  than  in  the  British  areas,  nevertheless  were  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  during  the  preceding  week.  Hostile  fire  was  particularly  intense 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  in  upper  Alsace. 

The  French  and  British  carried  out  a  series  of  very  effective  air  raids; 
the  French  dropping  many  tons  of  high  explosives  on  munition  plants  in 
Alsace,  while  the  British  concentrated  their  energies  on  bombing  the  sub- 
marine nests  at  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  and  hostile  aerodomes  in  the  zone  of 
operations. 

In  the  Italian  theater  no  important  operations  took  place.  The  Austrians 
were  busy  rearranging  their  dispositions  of  units  along  the  front,  and  the 
Italians  kept  up  a  continuous  harassing  bombardment  of  the  entire  enemy 
line.  Italian  patrols  were  alert  in  the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Brenta.    Northeast  of  the  Monte  Grappa  minor  encounters  took  place. 

The  enemy  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  explode  mines  in  the  Monte 
Pasubio  sector.  In  the  Val  Lagarina,  and  especially  along  the  Lower 
Piave,  artillery  duels  were  very  livety. 

Austrians  are  continuing  their  policy  of  bombing  the  open  towns  of  the 
Venetian  Plain.  The  priceless  art  treasures  of  Padua,  Bassano,  Treviso, 
etc.,  religiously  respected  through  all  other  campaigns  in  Italy,  were  during 
the  week  the  targets  of  Austrian  aviators. 

The  British  in  Palestine  have  advanced  their  lines  slightly  north  of 
Jerusalem. — Army  awl  Navy  Register,  16/2. 

INDEX  OF  WAR  VESSEL  LOSSES  MENTIONED   IN  THIS 

NUMBER 

Note. — A  complete  table  of  losses  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  will  be 
published  semi-annually;  the  latest  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the 

PROCEEDINr.S. 

British  Vessels  German  Vessels 

page  page 

Gunboat  Hazard  682  Destroyer  A-^j  683 

Monitor  Raglan   685  Destroyer  A-^^  683 

Monitor  M'28  685 

Transport  Tuscania  677  Turkish  Vessels 

Auxiliary  Aragon   685  Cruiser  Midilli  (ex  Breslau) .  685 

Auxiliary  Osmanieh 685 
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DIPLOMATIC  NOTES 

From  January  t8  to  February  i8 

prepared  bv 

Allen  Westcott,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

LONG  RANGE    NEGOTIATIONS    BETWEEN   BELLIGERENTS 

During  tlie  month  ending  February  18,  the  spokesmen  of  the  warring 
powers  continued  the  process— a  noteworthy  inno\^tion  and  advance — 
I  of  negotiations  by  public  manifestoes  without  cessation  of  hostilities* 
In  reply  to  the  specific  program  of  14  points  set  forth  by  President 
Wilson  on  January  8,  the  German  Chancellor  and  the  Austro-Hunganan 
Foreign  Minister  addressed  delegates  of  their  respective  Parliaments  two 
weeks  later  (January  24),  In  subsequent  comment  on  these  replies  (Feb- 
r%iary  11),  President  Wilson  stated  that  he  found  that  of  Count  Csemin 
"  friendly  in  tone/*  that  of  Count  von  Hertling  "  ver>'  vague  and  very  con- 
fusing/' In  effect,  the  German  Chancellor  insisted  that  every  territorial 
problem  should  be  settled,  not  in  general  council,  but  in  separate  negotia- 
tions with  the  nations  particularly  concerned.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  the  Central  Powers  would  secure  the  advantage  of  dealing  sever- 
ally With  the  weaker  members  of  the  Entente, 

Count  von  Heiitlinc's  Statement. — In  his  speech  before  the  Main 
Committee  of  the  Reichstag  on  January  24,  Count  von  Hertling  maintained 
a  truculent  attitude.  He  declared  that  the  allies  spoke  as  "  victors  to  van- 
quished *'  and  **  still  cast  covetous  eyes  on  parts  of  our  territories/*  thai 
"  Germany's  military  position  was  never  so  favorable  as  it  now  is,"  and  that 
"  if  the  leaders  of  the  enemy  powers  really  are  inclined  to  peace,  let  them 
revise  their  program  once  again/* 

After  an  extended  German  version  of  international  relations  preceding 
the  war  and  German  claims  in  Alsace- I^rraine,  the  Chancellor  du 
President  Wilson's  program,  point  by  point,  as  follows: 

[Note:  President  W^ilson's  address  of  January  8  appears  in  full  in  lite 
February  Proceedings. I 

"The  first  point  is  the  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  more  secret  tnier 
national  agreements.  History  shows  that  it  is  we  above  all  others  who  wc 
Ise  able  to  agree  to  the  publicity  of  diplomatic  documents.  I  recall  that 
defensive  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary  was  known  to  the  whole  worl 
from  1888,  while  the  oflFcnsive  agreement  of  tlie  enemy  states  first  saw  tt 
light  of  publicity  during  the  war»  through  the  revelations  of  the  sect 
Russian  archives.  The  negotiations  at  Brest-Litovsk  are  being  conducted 
with  full  publicity.  T^is  proves  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  accept  this  pre 
posal  and  declare  publicity  of  negotiations  to  be  a  general  political  prtncipli 

*'  In  his  second  point  Mr.  Wilson  demands  freedom  of  shippta^  cm  ti 
seas  in  w*ar  and  peace.    This  also  is  demanded  by  Germany  as  the  lirst  mil 
one  of  the  most  important  requirements  for  the  future.    Therefore^  tbei 
is  here  no  diflferencc  of  opinion.    The  limitation  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilsofil 
at  the  end,  which  I  need  not  quote  tcxtuatly,  is  not  inteUigible,  appears 
superfluous  and  would  therefore  best  be  left  out/' 
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tThe  limiting  clause  reads  "  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants."] 

"  It  would,  however,  be  highly  important  for  the  freedom  of  shipping  in 
future  if  strongly  fortified  naval  bases  on  important  international  routes* 
such  as  England  has  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  many  other  places,  were  removed, 

'*  Point  3 :  We,  too,  are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  removal  of  economic 
barriers  which  interfere  with  trade  in  a  superfiuons  manner.  We,  too, 
condemn  economic  war.  which  would  inevitably  bear  within  it  causes  of 
future  warlike  complications, 

**  Point  4:  Limitation  of  armaments:  As  already  declared  by  us.  the 
idea  of  limitation  of  armaments  is  entirely  discussable.  The  financial  posi- 
tion of  all  European  States  after  the  war  might  most  ctTcctively  promote 
satisfacior>^  solution.  [Cries  of  'Hear I  Hear!*]  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  an  understanding  might  be  reached  without  difficulty  on  the  first  four 
points  of  Mr.  Wilson's  program. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  fifth  point— settlement  of  all  colonial  claims  and  dis- 
putes. Practical  realization  of  Mr,  Wilson's  principles  in  the  realm  of 
reality  will  encounter  some  difiiculties  in  any  case.  I  believe  that  for  the 
present  it  may  be  left  for  England,  which  has  the  greatest  colonial  empire. 
to  make  what  she  will  of  this  proposal  of  her  ally.  This  point  of  the  pro- 
gram also  will  have  to  be  discussed  in  due  time,  on  the  reconstitution  of 
the  world's  colonial  possessions,  which  we  also  demand  absolutely, 

"  Point  6 :  Evacuation  of  Russian  territory :  Now  that  the  Entente  has 
refused,  within  the  period  agreed  upon  by  Russia  and  the  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance, to  join  in  the  negotiations.  I  mu^t  in  the  name  of  the  latter  decUnc 
to  allow  any  subsequent  interference.  We  are  dealing  here  with  questions 
which  concern  only  Russia  and  the  four  allied  powers,  I  adhere  to  the 
hope  that,  with  recognition  of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  good  relations  will  be 
established,  both  with  these  peoples  and  with  the  rest  of  Russia,  for  whom 
we  wish  most  earnestly  a  return  of  order,  pcace^  and  conditions  guarantee- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  country, 

"  Point  7 :  Belgium :  My  predecessors  in  oflfice  repeatedly  declared  that 
at  no  time  did  the  annexation  of  Bcljfium  to  Germany  form  a  point  in  the 
program  of  German  policy.  The  Belgian  question  belongs  to  those  ques- 
lions  the  details  of  which  are  to  be  settled  by  negotiation  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. So  long  as  our  opponents  have  unreservedly  taken  the  standpoint 
that  the  integrity  of  the  allies'  territory  can  offer  the  only  possible  basis  of 
peace  discussion,  I  must  adhere  to  the  standpoint  hitherto  always  adopteij 
and  refuse  the  removal  in  advance  of  the  Belgian  affair  from  the  entire  dis- 
cussion. 

"  Point  8 :  The  occupied  parts  of  France  are  a  valuable  pawn  in  our 
hands.  Here,  too.  forcible  annexation  forms  no  part  of  the  official  German 
policy.  The  conditions  and  methods  of  procedure  of  the  evacuation,  which 
must  take  account  of  Germany *s  vita!  interests  are  to  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Germany  and  France, 

"  I  can  only  again  e,\pre5sly  accentuate  the  fact  that  there  can  never  be  a 
question  of  ^he  dismembernient  of  imperial  territory.  Under  no  fine  phrases 
of  any  kind  shall  we  permit  the  enemy  again  to  take  from  us  territory  of 
the  empire  which  with  ever-increasing  intimacy  has  linked  itself  to  Ger- 
manism, which  has  in  highly  gratifying  manner  ever  and  increasingly 
developed  in  an  economic  respect,  and  of  whose  people  more  than  87  per 
cent  speak  the  German  mother  tongue. 

•*  The  questions  dealt  with  by  Mr,  Wilson  under  points  9,  lO.  and  11  touch 
both  the  Italian  frontier  question  and  questions  of  the  futiu"c  development 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  the  future  of  the  Balkan  States : 
questions  in  which,  for  the  greater  part,  the  interests  of  our  ally,  Austria- 
Hungary,  preponderate.  Where  German  interests  are  concerned  we  shall 
defend  them  most  energetically. 
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*•  But  I  may  leave  the  answer  to  Mr.  Wilson's  proposals  on  these  points 
Ifi  the  first  place  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  Gose  contact 
with  the  allied  dual  monarchy  forms  the  kernel  of  our  present  policy,  and 
must  be  the  guiding  line  in  the  future.  Loyal  comradeship  in  arm*;,  which 
has  stood  the  test  so  brilliantly  in  wartime,  must  continue  to  have  its  effect 
in  peace.  We  shall  thus  on  our  part  do  everything  for  the  attainment  of 
peace  by  Austria-Hungar>^  which  takes  into  account  her  just  claims, 

**  The  matters  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  point  12  concern  our  loyal, 
brave  ally,  Turkey.  I  must  in  nowise  forestall  her  statesmen  in  their  atti- 
tude. The  integrit>'  of  Turkey  and  the  safeguarding  of  her  capital,  which 
is  connected  closely  with  the  question  of  the  Straits,  are  important  and  vital 
interests  of  the  German  Empire,  also.  Our  ally  can  always  count  upon  our 
energetic  support  in  this  matter. 

"  Point  13  deals  with  Poland.  It  was  not  the  Entente — which  had  onl> 
empty  words  for  Poland  and  before  the  war  never  interceded  for  Poland 
with  Russia — but  the  German  Empire  and  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy 
which  liberated  Poland  from  the  Czaristtc  regime  which  was  crushing  her 
national  characteristics.  It  may  thus  be  left  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Poland  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  future  constitution  of  this 
countrjv  As  the  negotiations  and  communications  of  the  last  year  prove, 
we  are  on  the  road  to  this  goal. 

"  The  last  point,  the  14th,  deals  with  a  bond  of  the  nations.  Regard ini; 
this  point.  I  am  sympathetically  disposed,  as  my  political  activity  shows* 
toward  every  idea  which  eliminates  for  the  future  a  possibility  or  a  |»roba- 
bility  of  war.  and  will  promote  a  peaceful  and  harmonious  collaboration  of 
nations.  If  the  idea  of  a  bond  of  nations,  as  suggested  by  President  Wilson, 
proves  on  closer  examination  really  to  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
justice  and  complete  impartiality  toward  all,  then  the  Imperial  Government 
IS  gladly  ready,  when  all  other  pending  questions  have  been  settled,  to  begin 
the  examination  of  the  basis  of  such  a  bond  of  nations." 

ScHEiDEMAK^  1  OR  Peace  BY  AcREtMENT,— Replying  to  and  crilicismg 
Count  von  Hertling*s  statement  to  the  Main  Committee,  the  Socialist  leader 
Philip  Scheidemaim  asserted  that  agreement  was  possible  in  at  least  ii 
points  of  President  Wilson's  program.  *'  Two  chief  arguments/*  be  s^iid 
''were  advanced  b>  the  military  party  for  the  prolongation  of  the  vmr. 
namely,  the  success  of  the  U-bnats  and  the  strength  of  our  army.  But  thei^c 
were  to  have  given  ns  a  decisive  victory  in  six  months,  according  lo  the 
announcement  made  in  igi6.  Alas,  that  period  has  long  since  passed,  and 
while  the  U-boat  has  admittedly  harmed  England  enormously,  its  chief 
visible  effect  has  been  the  entr>'  of  America  into  the  war.  If  the  United 
States  had  not  entered  the  war  we  may  be  sure  the  Russian  revolutioti 
would  long  ago  have  brought  a  general  peace, 

**  What  about  the  army?     Suppose  the  army  should  capture  Calais 

Paris;  would  that  mean  peace?     I  say  '  No!'    Suppose  tJie  army  conque 

France  and  England  ;  wotild  that  mean  peace?    1  say  *  Nol  ^  for  we  wooid 
still  have  to  conquer  America/* 

Herr  Scheidcmann  hcrcely  attacked  the  militarist  leaders^  assertitig  thai 
their  attitude  tow;ird  Austria  was  likely  to  lose  for  Germany  her  latit 
friend. 

**  If  our  govenmient  leaders  cannot  free  us  from  these  *palrioti/**  »ajd 
the  Social  Democratic  leader,  "  they  had  better  go.  I  warn  them  that  if  they 
do  not  brins  us  peace  with  Russia  they  will  be  hurled  from  power/* 

Herr  Sclicidemann  held   that   an  agreement  was  easily  possible  OQ 
points  of  President  Wilson's  statement. 

'*  But  Mr.  Wilson  must  be  totd  plainly/*  the  .speaker  said,  "  thai  Alsaoe  L 
Germany's  and  will  remain  so.  If  one  clear  word  is  spoken  recmnling 
Belgium,  England's  war  mougering  wiU  end  An  honorable,  comiptete  rein- 
statement of  Belgium  is  our  duty. 
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"  I  cannot  see  the  day."  Hcrr  Scheidemann  went  on,  "  when  Germany  will 
say  to  the  Entente :  *  We  accept  yonr  terms.  We  are  beaten.'  But  just  as 
little  can  I  see  the  day  when  England,  France  and  the  United  States  will  say 
the  same  to  us."—^.  Y.  Times,  27/1. 

Count  Czeknin's  Statement. — In  his  speech  on  January  24,  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  Count  Czemin 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  prospects  of  peace  with  Russia,  affirming  that  Austria, 
lor  her  part,  sought  neither  "a  square  meter  nor  a  kreutzer  from  the 
Russians."  His  comment  on  the  allies'  peace  terms  was  at  first  reported  as 
follows : 

*'  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in  stating  that  I  regard  the  recent  proposals  of 
President  Wilson  as  an  appreciable  approach  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
point  of  view,  and  that  to  some  of  them  Austria- Hungary  joyfully  could 
give  her  approval.  But  she  must  first  lay  down  the  principle — that  in  so  far 
ns  these  propositions  concern  her  allies,  whether  in  the  case  of  Germany's 
possession  of  Belgium  or  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  Austria-Hungary,  faithful 
to  her  engagements  to  fight  to  the  end  in  defence  of  her  allies,  will  defend 
the  possessions  of  her  war  allies  as  she  would  her  own.  That  is  the  stand- 
point of  our  allies,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  perfect  reciprocity." 

Count  Czernin  said  as  to  the  second  point  in  President  Wilson's  peace 
aims,  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  President  had  responded  to  the  views  of  all 
and  that  he  (Czernin)  absolutely  and  entirely  supported  this  paragraph. 
Regarding  paragraph  3  in  President  Wilson's  proposals — the  removal  of 
economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  equality  of  trade  conditions — 
Count  Czernin  said: 

**  This  article,  which  pronounces  in  a  formal  manner  hostility  against  a 
future  economic  war,  is  so  just  and  reasonable,  and  its  application  so  often 
has  been  urged  by  us.  that  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  it." 

According  to  later  reports,  this  early  version  was  garbled.  Count  Czernin 
did  not  refer  to  Belgium  as  a  German  possession,  and  expressed  a  willing 
ness  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  fight  only  for  the  pre-uar  possessions  of  her 
allies.    This  vital  section  of  his  speech  should  read  as  follows  : 

"  So  far  as  these  propositions  concern  her  allies,  whether  in  the  case  of 
German  possessions.  Belgium,  or  Turkey.  .Austria- Hungary,  faithful  to 
her  engagements,  will  go  to  the  extreme  in  defence  of  her  allies.  She  will 
defend  the  pre-war  possessions  of  her  allies  as  she  would  her  own." 

Supreme  War  Council  on  Ger.man  Tp:rms. —  The  Supreme  War  Council 
of  the  allies,  which  met  at  Versailles,  made  this  official  announcement  in 
London  on  February  3,  after  its  final  session  for  the  present : 

"The  council  was  unable  to  find  in  Count  von  Hertling's  and  Count 
Czernin's  recent  utterances  any  real  approximation  to  the  moderate  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Allied  Governments,  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
council  decided  that  the  only  task  before  them  to  meet  was  the  vigorous 
and  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  pressure  of  that  effort  pro- 
duced a  change  of  temper  in  the  enemy  governments  justifying  the  hope  of 
the  conclusion  of  peace  based  on  the  principles  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
respect  for  international  law.  The  council  arrived  at  a  complete  unanimity 
of  policy  on  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

Generals  Tasker  H.  BHss,  chief  of  staff,  and  John  J.  Pershinji.  U.  S.  A., 
represented  our  government  at  the  meeting. 
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President  Wilson's  Review  op  Peace  Terms.— President  Wilson  in  an 
address  to  Congress  on  February  ii,  analyzed  the  replies  of  the  Ceni 
Powers  and  again  outlined  the  conditions  essential  to  an  acceptable  p< 
He  refused  to  accept  Count  von  Hertling's  proposal  to  coitfme  tcrritorii 
settlements  to  the  countries  immediately  concerned.    He  pointed  out 
if  territorial  questions  were  so  settled  by  separate  bargains,  separate 
nomic  and  trade  compacts  would  also  be  in  order.     In  conclusion  he  lai< 
down   four  general  principles,   requiring  in  substance   that  all  territorial^ 
settlements  should  be  made  with  the  utmost  regard  for  the  national  aspi 
tions  and  the  benefit  of  the  populations  concerned.     The  address   foUo^ 
in  full : 
Genttenven  of  the  Congress : 

On  January  8  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  yuu  on  the  objects  of  the 
war  as  our  people  conceive  them.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
had  spoken  in  similar  terms  on  January  5.  To  these  addresses  the  German 
Chancellor  replied  on  January  24,  and  Count  Ciernin  for  Austria  on  the 
same  day.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  our  desire  so  promptly  realized  that  all 
exchanges  of  view  on  this  great  matter  should  be  made  in  the  hearing  of 
the  world. 

Count  Cxernin's  reply,  which  is  directed  chiefly  to  my  own  address 
January  8,  is  uttered  in  a  very  friendly  tone.    He  finds  in  my  statement 
sufficiently  encouraging  approach  to  the  views  of  his  own  government  to 
justify  him  in  believing  that  it   furnishes  a  basis  for  a  more  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  purposes  by  the  two  governments. 

He  is  represented  to  have  intimated  that  the  views  he  was  expressing  had 
been  communicated  to  me  beforehand  and  that  I  was  aware  of  them  at  the 
lime  he  was  uttering  them;  but  in  this  1  am  sure  he  was  misunderstood 
I  had  received  no  intimation  of  what  lie  intended  to  say.  There  was»  of 
course,  no  reason  "why  he  should  communicate  privately  with  me.  I  am 
quite  content  to  be  one  of  his  public  audience. 

Count  von  Hertling  s  reply  is,  1  must  say,  very  vague  and  very  confustiig. 
It  is  full  of  equivocal  phrases  and  le;^ds  it  is  not  clear  where.    But  it  ,.  .  .^r- 
tainly  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  of  Count  Czernin,  and 
of  an  opposite  purpose.    It  confirms,  I  am  sorry^  to  say,  rather  thai 
the  unfortunate  impression  made  by  what  we  had  learned  of  the  confer 
cnces  at  Brest-Litovsk, 

His  discussion  and  acceptance  of  our  general  principles  lead  him  to 
practical  conclusions.  He  refus^es  to  apply  them  to  the  substantive  iti 
which  must  constitute  the  body  of  any  final  settlement.  He  is  jealous 
international  action  and  of  international  council.  He  accepts,  he  says^ 
principle  of  public  diplomacy,  but  he  appears  to  insist  that  it  be  confined,  at 
any  rate  in  this  case,  to  generalities,  and  that  the  several  particular  gucN 
tions  of  territory  and  sovereignty,  the  several  questions  upon  whose  settle- 
ment must  depend  the  acceptance  of  peace  by  the  23  states  now  engaged  isa 
the  war,  must  be  discussed  and  settled,  not  in  general  council,  but  severally 
by  the  nations  most  immediately  concerned  by  interest  or  neighborhoc>^^. 

He  agrees  that  the  seas  should  be  free,  but  looks  askance  at  any  timitatji 
to  that  freedom  by  international  action  in  the  interest  of  the  common  01 
He  would  without  reserve  be  glad  to  see  economic  barriers  removed 
tween  nation  and  nation,  for  that  could  in  no  way  impede  the  ambitions 
the  military  party,  with  whom   he  seems  constrained   to  Iteep  on  tci 
Neither  does  he  raise  objection  to  a  limitation  of  armaments.    That  lu^tt 
will  be  settled  of  itself,  he  thinks,  by  the  economic  conditions  \\ 
follow  the  war.     But  the  German  colonies,  he  demands,  must  be 
without  debate.     He  will  discuss  with  no  one  but  the  representaUvea 
Russia  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  peoples  and  the  landi  of  tH< 
Baltic  provinces;  with  no  one  but  the  Government  of  France  the  **cond'- 
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Oils  *'  under  wfatcK  French  territory  shall  be  evacuated ;  and  only  witli 
Uistria  what  shall  be  done  with  Poland, 
In  the  determination  of  all  questions  afTectinK  the  Balkan  States  he  defers. 
I  understand  him,  to  Austria  and  Turkey :  and  with  regard  to  the  agree- 
nents  to  be  entered  into  concerning  lite  non-Turkish  peoples  of  the  present 
)ttoman  Empire,  to  the  Turki^^h  authorities  themselves.  After  a  settle- 
Dent  all  around,  effected  in  this  fashion,  by  individual  barter  and  conces- 
lion,  he  would  have  no  objection,  if  I  correctly  interpret  his  statement,  to  a 
cague  of  nations  which  would  undertake  to  hold  the  new  balance  of  power 
steady  against  external  disturbance. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who   understands   what  this  war  has 

wrought  in  the  opinion  and  temper  of  the  world  that  no  general  peace,  no 

eace  worth  the  infinite  sacrifices  of  these  years  of  tragical  suffering,  can 

Dssibly  be  arrived  at   in   any    such    fashion.     The  method   the   German 

Zhancellor  proposes  is  the  method  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.    We  cannot 

^nd  will  not  return  to  that 

What  is  at  stake  now  is  the  peace  of  the  world.    What  we  are  striving 

:>T  is  a  new  internationaJ  order  based  upon  broad  and  universal  principles 

fof  right  and  justice — no  mere  peace  of  shreds  and  patches.     Is  it  possible 

"hat  Count  von  Hertling  docs  not  sec  that,  does  not  grasp  it^  is,  in  fact. 

living  in  his  thought  in  a  world  dead  and  gone?    Has  he  utterly  forgotten 

*he  Reichstag  resolutions  of  July  19,  or  does  he  deliberately  ignore  them? 

They  spoke  of  the  conditions  of  a  general  peace,  not  of  national  aggrandize- 

nent  or  of  arrangements  between  state  and  state. 

The  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  just  settlement  of  each  of  the 

everal  problems  to  which  I  adverted  in  my  recent  address  to  the  Congress. 

of  course,  do  not  mean  that  the  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon   the 

acceptance  of  any  particular  set  of   suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which 

hose  problems  are  to  be  dealt  with.    I  mean  only  that  ihosc  problems  each 

tid  all  affect  the  whole  world ;  that  unless  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 

jinselfish  and  unbiased  justice,  with  a  view  to  the  wishes,  the  natural  con- 

pectionSr  the  racial  aspirations,  the  security  and   peace  of   mind  of  the 

copies  involved,  no  permanent  peace  wilt  have  been  attained. 

They  cannot  be  discussed  separately  or  in  comers.     None  of  them  con- 

lltitutes  a  private  or  separate  interest  from  which  the  opinion  of  the  world 

linay  be  shut  out.    Whatever  affects  the  peace  affects  mankind,  and  nothing 

Settled  by  military  force,  if  settled  wrong,  is  settled  at  all.    It  will  presently 

have  to  be  reopened. 

Is  Count  von  Hertling  not  aware  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  conn  of  man- 
ind,  that  all  the  awakened  nations  of  the  world  now  stt  in  judgment  on 
^what  every  public  man,  of  whatever  nation,  may  say  on  the  issues  of  a 
onflict  which  has  spread  to  every  region  of  the  world?  The  Reichstag 
tresolutions  of  July  themselves  frankly  accepted  the  decisions  of  that  court, 
trhere  shall  be  no  annexations,  no  contributions,  no  punitive  damages, 
]Peop1cs  are  not  to  be  handed  about  from  one  sovereigntj-  to  another  by  an 
'nternaUonal  conference  or  an  understanding  between  rivals  and  antago- 
Inists.  National  aspirations  must  be  respected;  peoples  may  now  be  dom- 
jinatcd  and  governed  only  by  their  own  consent.  "Self-determination'*  is 
[not  a  mere  phrase.  It  h  an  imperative  principle  of  action,  which  statesmen 
|.will  henceforth  ignore  at  their  peril. 

We  cannot  have  general  peace  for  the  asking  or  by  the  mere  arrange - 
bments  of  a  peace  conference.  It  cannot  be  pieced  together  out  of  indi- 
Cvidual  understandings  between  powerful  states.  All  the  parties  to  this  war 
[must  join  in  the  settlement  of  every  issue  anywhere  involved  in  it,  because 
Lwhat  we  arc  seeking  is  a  peace  ihat  we  can  all  unite  to  guarantee  and  main- 
itain,  and  every  item  of  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  common  judgment 
[whether  it  be  right  and  fair,  an  act  of  justice,  rather  than  a  bargain  between 
tioverdgns. 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  European  affairs  or  to  act 
as  arbiter  in   European  territorial  disputes.     She  would   disdain  to  take 
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advantage  of  any  internal  weakness  or  disorder  to  impose  her  own  will  upon 
another  people.  She  is  quite  ready  to  be  sliown  that  the  settlements  she  has 
suggested  arc  not  the  best  or  the  most  enduring.  They  are  only  her  own 
provisional  sketches  of  principles^  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  shoald  be 
applied.  #  tf 

But  she  entered  this  war  because  she  was  made  a  partner,  whetJicr  she 
would  or  not,  in  the  sufferings  and  indignities  inflicted  by  the  military 
masters  of  Germany  against  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind ;  and  the 
conditions  of  peace  will  touch  her  as  nearly  as  they  will  touch  any  other 
nation  to  which  is  intrusted  a  leading  part  in  the  maintenance  of  civiliza- 
tion. She  cannot  see  her  way  to  peace  until  the  causes  of  this  war  are 
removed,  its  renewal  rendered,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  impossible. 

This  war  had  its  roots  in  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  small  nations 
and  of  nationalities  which  lacked  the  union  and  the  force  to  make  good 
their  claim  to  determine  their  own  allegiances  and  their  own  forms  oi 
political  life.  Covenants  must  now  be  entered  into  which  will  render  such 
things  impossible  for  the  future ;  and  those  covenants  must  he  backed  by  the 
united  force  of  all  the  nations  that  love  justice  and  are  willing  to  maintain 
it  at  any  cost 

If  territorial  settlements  and  tlie  political  relations  of  great  populations 
which  have  not  the  organized  power  to  resist  are  to  be  determined  by  tl|c 
contracts  of  the  powerful  governments  which  consider  themselves  most 
directly  affected^  as  Count  von  Hertling  proposes,  why  may  not  economic 
questions  also?  It  has  come  about  in  the  altered  w^orld  m  whidi  we  now  6n«i 
tmrsclves  that  justice  and  the  rights  of  peoples  affect  the  whole  field  of 
international  dealing  as  much  as  access  to  raw  materials  and  fair  and  equal 
conditions  of  trade. 

Count  von  Hertling  wants  the  essential  bases  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial  life  to  be  safeguarded  by  common  agreement  and  guarantee,  but  he 
cannot  expect  that  to  be  conceded  him  if  the  other  matters  to  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  articles  of  peace  are  not  handled  in  the  same  way  as  items  in 
the  final  accounting.  He  cannot  ask  the  benefit  of  common  agreement  in 
the  one  field  without  according  it  in  the  otlier.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
sees  that  separate  and  selfish  compacts  wnth  regard  to  trade  and  the  essen- 
tial materials  of  manufacture  would  afford  no  foundation  for  peace. 
Neither,  he  may  rest  assured,  will  separate  and  selfish  compacts  with  regard 
to  provinces  and  peoples. 

Count  Czernin  seems  lo  see  the  fundamciital  elements  of  i>eacc  with 
clear  eyes,  and  does  not  seek  to  obscure  them.  He  sees  that  an  independent 
Poland,  made  up  of  all  the  indisputably  Polish  peoples  who  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another,  is  a  matter  of  European  concern,  and  must,  of  course-,  be 
conceded;  that  Belgium  must  be  evacuated  and  restored,  no  matter  what 
sacrifices  and  concessions  that  may  involve;  and  that  national  aspirations 
must  be  satisfied,  even  within  his  own  empire,  in  the  common  interetl  of 
Europe  and  mankind. 

If  he  is  silent  about  questions  which  touch  the  interest  and  purpose  of  htn 
allies  more  nearly  than  they  touch  those  of  Austria  onK%  it  must,  of  course, 
l>e  because  he  feels  constrained,  i  suppose,  to  defer  lo  uermany  and  TttrkeTk- 
in  the  circumstances.    Seeing  and  conceding,  as  he  does,  the  cssen^ 
pies  involved  and  the  necessity  of  candidly  applying  them,  he  natu  I . 

that  Austria  can  respond  to  the  purpose  of  peace  as  expressed  by  uie 
United  States  with  less  embarrassment  than  could  Germany.  He  woald 
probably  have  gone  much  further  had  it  not  been  for  the  embarmtstlient^ 
of  Austria's  alliances  and  of  her  dependence  upon  Germany, 

After  all,  the  test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either  governmeftt  to  leo 
any  further  in  this  comparison  of  views  is  simple  and  obvious.  The  prin- 
ciptes  to  be  applied  are  these : 

First— That  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be  based  tipofi  the 
essential  justice  of  that  particular  case  and  upon  such  adjustments  as  arc 
most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  permanent. 
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Second — That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  rn  a 
ganie»  even  the  great  game,  now  forever  discredited,  of  the  balance  of 
power ;  but  that. 

Third — Ever>'  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war  must  he  made  in 
the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  concerned,  and  not  as  a 
pan  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise  of  claims  among  rival  states: 
and, 

Fourth— -That  all  well-defined  national  aspirations  shall  be  accorded  the 
utmost  satisfaction  that  can  bu  accorded  them  without  introducing  new  or 
perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord  and  antagonism  that  would  be  likely 
in  time  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  world, 

A  general  peace  erected  upon  such  foundations  can  be  discussed.  Until 
such  a  peace  can  be  secured  we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  on.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  these  principles  that  we  regard  as  fundamental  are  already 
everywhere  accepted  as  imperative  except  among  the  spokesmen  of  the 
military  and  annexationist  party  in  Germany.  If  they  have  anywhere  else 
been  rejected,  the  objectors  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous  or  influential 
to  make  their  voices  audible.  The  tragical  circumstance  is  that  this  one 
part>'  in  Germany  is  apparently  willing  and  able  to  send  millions  of  men  to 
their  death  to  prevent  wliat  all  the  world  now  sees  to  be  just. 

I  would  not  be  a  true  spokesman  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  if  I 
did  not  say  once  more  that  we  entered  this  war  upon  no  small  occasion  and 
that  we  can  never  turn  back  from  a  course  chosen  upon  principle.  Our  re- 
sources arc  in  part  mobilized  now,  and  we  shall  not  pause  until  they  are 
mobilized  in  their  entirety.  Our  armies  are  rapidly  going  to  the  fighting 
front,  and  will  go  more  and  more  rapidly.  Our  whole  strength  will  be  put 
into  this  war  of  emancipation — emancipation  from  the  threat  and  attempted 
mastery  of  selfish  groups  of  autocratic  rulers — whatever  the  difficulttes  and 
present  partial  delays. 

We  are  indomitable  in  our  power  of  independent  action,  and  can  in  no 
circumstances  consent  to  live  in  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and  force. 
We  believe  that  our  own  desire  for  a  new  international  order,  under  which 
reason  and  justice  and  the  common  interests  of  mankind  shall  prevail,  is 
the  desire  of  enlightened  men  everywhere.  Without  that  new  order  thf 
world  will  be  without  peace  and  human  life  will  lack  tolerable  conditions  of 
existence  and  development.  Having  set  our  hand  to  the  task  of  achieving 
it,  we  shall  not  turn  back. 

I  hope  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  no  word  of  what  1  have 
said  is  intended  as  a  threat.  That  is  not  the  temper  of  our  people.  I  have 
spoken  thus  only  that  the  whole  world  may  know  the  true  spirit  of 
America — that  men  everywhere  may  know  that  our  passion  for  justice  and 
for  self-government  is  no  mere  passion  of  words,  but  a  passion  which, 
once  set  in  motion,  must  be  satisfied.  The  power  of  the  United  States  is 
a  menace  to  no  nation  or  people.  It  will  never  be  used  in  aggression  or 
for  tlie  aggrandizement  of  any  selfish  interest  of  our  own.  It  springs  out 
of  freedom  and  is  for  the  service  of  freedom. 


LioYD  Geosjce  Sees  no  Genuine  Peace.^ — London.  February  12. — Ad* 
dressing  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  at  its  reassembling  after  proroga- 
tion last  week,  Premier  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  read  with  profound  dis- 
appointment the  replies  given  to  President  Wilson  and  to  the  declarations 
of  the  British  Government  by  Count  von  Hertling  and  Count  Czcrnin,  and 
added  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that,  as  regarded  the  tone,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  two  speeches*  and  he  wished  he  could  believe 
there  was  a  difference  in  substance,  but  when  there  was  a  question  of  con- 
sidering the  real  demands  of  the  allies,  he  said,  Count  Czernin  was  adamant. 

He  remarked  that  he  would  like  any  member  to  point  out  anything  in  the 
speeches  of  Count  Czernin  or  Count  von  Hertling  which  could  possifjly  he 
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regarded  as  proof  that  the  Central  Powers  were  prepared  to  make  peace 
on  terras  which  could  be  regarded  as  just  and  reasonable. 

Germany's  action  regarding  Russia,  he  said,  proved  that  her  declaration  j 
regarding  no  annexations  had  no  real  meaning.  No  answer  had  been  give 
regarding  Belgium  that  could  be  regarded  as  s^atis factory,  he  declared  :  no^J 
answer  had  been  given  regarding  Poland  or  France,  witit  her  tegitimatel 
claims  for  the  restoration  of  her  lost  provinces;  not  a  word  had  been  saidl 
about  the  thousands  of  the  Italian  race  and  tongue  now  under  the  Austrian! 
yoke. 

Until  there  was  some  better  proof  than  had  been  provided  in  the  speeches 
to  which  he  referred  that  the  Central  Powers  were  prepared  to  consider  the  i 
aim  and  ideals  for  which  the  allies  were  fighting,  said  Mr  Lloyd  George.  it| 
^s^ould  be  the  nation's  regrettable  duty  to  go  on  and  make   preparattoni 
's&ary  in  order  to  establish  international  rights. 

he  Premier  said  the  government  stood  by  the  considered  declaratioa  , 
made  at  the  meetings  with  the  trade  union  representatives  early  this  ycar«] 

It  did  not  recede  in  the  least  from  its  war  aims  as  they  bad  been  ^tate<l:! 
It  was  no  use,  he  said,  crying  peace  when  there  was  no  pcace^ — N.  Y, 
Times,  iz/z. 

Further  Discussion  to  Follow. — It  was  annonuced  from  Berlin  that 
Count  von  Hertling  would  take  up  the  Ukraine  Peace  Treaty  and  President 
Wilson's  message  during  the  Heichstag  sessions  beginning  February  21. 


PEACE  WITH  UKRAINE 

Ln  the  peace  negotiations  at  Brest- Litovsk,  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  Powers  deprived  the  BolsheWk  commissioners  of  the  chief  card  to 
their  hands — Russian  food  supplies— by  negotiating  a  separate  peace  witll 
the  newly  formed  republic  of  Ukrainia.  comprising  within  its  Icntativ 
boundaries  onc-tlnrd  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  Russia,  The  advantage 
to  tbe  Central  Powers  of  this  policy  of  separatism  in  Russia  is  obvto 
since  it  not  only  divides  the  country  into  warring  factions,  but  cnab1e»J 
the  Central  Powers  to  conclude  advantageous  commercial  and  economiej 
bargains  with  the  weak  states  thus  formed.  The  agreement  with  1 " 
however,  created  some  difficulties,  since  tlic  cci^sion  to  the  new  si^ 
small  district  of  Cholm  in  Russian  Poland  raised  the  hot  antagoni^ut  ol 
all  Polish  elements  within  the  two  empires.  Furthermore,  at  the  time  o^ 
the  treaty  a  struggle  was  still  going  on  in  Ukrainia  between  the  tiourKeoti 
government  under  the  Rada  or  legislative  assembly,  and  the  rival  govc 
mcnt  set  up  by  the  Bolshcviki, 

The  treaty,  which  was  signed  February  8,  established  the  old  Austro^ 
Russian  frontier  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  new  state  and  gave  tt  a 
liberal  northern  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  Russia.    In  t* 
the  treaty  provided  rates  of  exchange  and  other  agreements  for  r 
trade.    The  terms  of  the  treaty  arc  in  part  as  follows: 

The  treaty  is  entitled  \  *'  A  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  Germany,  Aiastrb^ 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  on  one  Part  and  the  Ukniimati  Pcop>le*s 
Republic  on  the  Other." 

The  preamble  states  that  the  Ukrainian  people,  having  in  the  cotirsc  of 
the  present  world  war  declared  itself  to  be  independent  and  expre^ied  m 
wish  to  r  tself  and  the  powers  at  war,  dcfircs  *'lo 

take  the  hk  world's  peace,  honorable  to  all  nankSvl 

which  shpiM  ..'I  ■iii^  ri"  .^"  '  '"  1^1  *h^  horrors  of  war,  but  alio  lead  to  tli 
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restoration  of  friendly  relations  of  the  peoples  in  political,  legal,  economic, 
and  intdlectual  realms." 

The  names  of  all  of  the  plenipotentiaries  engaged  in  the  negotiations 
are  then  set  forth,  and  they  are  declared  to  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  following  points : 

Article  I. — Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Ulo-ainian  People's  Republic  on  the  cither  declare  that 
the  state  of  war  between  them  is  at  an  end.  The  qontrt^ting  parties  are 
resolved  henceforth  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  one  another. 

Article  II. — Between  Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  hanil  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian People's  Republic  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  these  tf/o  powers  border 
one  another,  those  frontiers  will  exist  which  existed  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  between  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  and  Russia. 
Further  north  the  frontier  of  the  republic  beginning  at  Tamegrad  will  in 
general  follow  the  line  of  Bilgerey  to  Sroe^eberzszyn,  Krasnostau, 
Pugaszce,  Radzyn,  Mcshiretschei,  Sarnaki,  Selnik,  Wysekelitowsk,  Kamiet- 
slitowsk,  Prushany^  and  Wydozowskyesee.  This , will  be  fixed  in  detail  by 
a  mixed  commission  according  to  ethnographical  conditions  and  with 
a  regard  to  the  desires  of  the  population.  Should  the  Ukrainian  People's 
Republic  yet  have  common  frontiers  with  another  of  the  powers  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  special  agreements  will  be  made  thereon. 

Article  HL — The  evacuation  of  occupied  territories  will  begin  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty.    The  manner  of  carry-* 
ing  out  the  evacuation  and  transfer  of  the  evacuated  territories  will  be 
determined  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  interested  parties. 

Article  IV. — ^The  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  will  be  entered  upon  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
peace  treaty.  The  widest  possible  admittance  of  the  respective  parties  to 
Consuls  is  to  be  reserved  for  a  special  agreement. 

Article  V. — The  contracting  parties  mutually  renounce  the  reimburse- 
ment of  their  war  costs — that  is  to  say,  the  state  expenditure  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  as  well  as  indemnification  for  damages — ^that  is  to  say,  those 
damages  suffered  by  them  and  their  subjects  in  the  war,  as  through  military 
measures,  including  all  requisitions  made  in  the  enemy's  countries. 

Article  VI. — The  respective  prisoners  of  war  will  be  permitted  to  return 
home,  and,  as  far  as  they  do  not  desire,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  con- 
cerned, to  remain  in  its  territories  or  proceed  to  another  country.  The 
regulation  of  the  questions  connected  herewith  will  follow  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate treaties  provided  for  in  Article  VIII. 

Article  VII. — The  contracting  parties  undertake  mutually  and  without 
delay  to  enter  into  economic  relations  and  organize  an  exchange  for  goods 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  prescriptions : 

1.  Until  the  31st  day  of  July  of  the  current  year  reciprocal  exchange  of 
the  more  important  surplus  supplies  of  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
will  be  carried  out  as  follows  for  the  purpose  of  covering  current  require- 
ments :  The  quantities  and  sorts  of  products  to  be  exchanged  will  be  settled 
by  a  joint  commission,  to  sit  immediately  upon  the  signature  of  the  peace 
treaty.  Prices  will  be  regulated  by  the  joint  commission.  Payments  will 
be  made  in  gold  on  the  basis  of  1000  German  imperial  gold  marks  as  the 
equivalent  of  462  gold  rubles  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  or  1000 
Austro-Hungarian  gold  kroner  as  the  equivalent  of  393  rubles,  78  kopeks 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire.  The  exchange  of  goods  fixed  by  the  joint 
commission  aforementioned,  which  commission  will  consist  of  equal  num- 
bers of  representatives  of  both  parties,  will  take  place  through  state  central 
bureaus.  The  exchange  of  those  products  which  are  not  fixed  by  the 
aforementioned  commission  will  take  place  by  the  way  of  free  trade, 
according  to  the  stipulation  of  a  provisional  commercial  treaty. 

2.  So  far  as  it  is  not  otherwise  provided,  the  economic  relations  between 
the  contracting  parties  shall  continue  provisionally,  and  in  any  case  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  final  commercial  treaty.     But  until  the  termination  of 


rcgar«h  ecoDomtc  relations  between  Germany  and  Ukraine  the  text 
of  the  treaty  prescribes  what  parts  of  the  Russo-Cerman  conrmcrcial  and 
shipping  treaties  of  i8^  and  1904  i^at)  be  put  into  force.  The  contractinj^ 
parties  further  agree  to  maintain  the  general  Rutsian  customs  tartH  oi 
January  13,  1903* 
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The  treaty  also  provides  (Section  3)  which  parts  of  the  Austror Hunga- 
rian-Russian commercial  and  shipping  treaty  of  February  5,  1906,  shall  be 
maintained^  and  adds: 

All  parties  agree  that  all  articles  transported  across  the  territory  of 
either  party  shall  be  free  of  duty.  Trade-mark  agreements  are  resumed, 
and  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  support  each  ouier  in  restoring  railway 
tariffs.  Economic  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  and  Ukraine  are 
to  be  settled  according  to  the  most  favored  nation  definition  until  definite 
commercial  treaties  are  concluded. 

If  the  period  provided  for  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  2  should 
not  occur  before  June  30,  1919,  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  is  free 
from  June  30,  1919,  to  give  six  months'  notice  to  terminate  the  prescriptions 
contained  in  the  above-mentioned  section. 

Articles  4  and  5  provide  that  neither  party  shall  claim  preferential  treat- 
ment such  as  conferred  upon  some  third  adjoining  country  by  customs 
alliance,  and  that  all  importation  restrictions  shall  be  removed  on  goods  of 
either  party  stored  in  neutral  states. 

Article  VIII. — Restoration  of  public  and  private  legal  relations,  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war  and  mterned  civilians,  the  question  of  amnesty 
and  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  merchantmen  in  enemy  hands  will  be 
regulated  in  separate  treaties  with  the  Ukrainian  People  s  Republic,  to 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  present  peace  treaty,  which,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, will  take  effect  simultaneously  therewith. 

Article  IX. — The  agreements  made  in  this  peace  treaty  form  an  indi- 
visible whole. 

Article  X. — For  the  interpretation  of  this  treaty  the  German  and  Ukrain- 
ian texts  are  authoritative  in  regard  to  relations  between  Germany  and 
Ukraine,  the  German,  Hungarian,  and  Ukrainian  texts  for  relations  be- 
tween Austria-Hungary  and  Ukraine,  the  Bulgarian  and  Ukrainian  texts 
for  relations  between  Bulgaria  and  Ukraine,  the  Turkish  and  Ukrainian 
texts  for  relations  between  Turkey  and  Ukraine. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  treaty  provides : 

"  The  present  peace  treaty  will  be  ratified.  Ratified  documents  shall  be 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible.  So  far  as  there  are  no  provisions  to  the 
contrary,  the  peace  treaty  shall  come  into  force  on  ratification." 

The  supplementary  treaties  provided  for  in  Article  VIII,  also  were 
•signed.    They  cover  the  following  points : 

Restoration  of  consular  relations. 

Restoration  of  state  treaties. 

Restoration  of  civil  law. 

Indemnification  for  civil  damages  caused  by  laws  of  war  or  by  acts  con- 
trary to  international  law. 

Exchange  of  war  prisoners  and  interned  civilians. 

Care  of  burial  grounds  of  those  fallen  in  enemy  territory. 

Provision  for  the  return  to  their  homes  of  persons  affected  by  the  treaty. 

Treatment  of  merchant  vessels  in  enemy  hands. 

The  Brest-Litovsk  dispatch  says  that  the  text  of  the  supplementary  agree- 
ments must  be  withheld  for  the  present  to  avoid  overcrowding  the  telegraph 
wires. 

POPULATION  AND  RESOURCES  OF  UKRAINE 

The  population  of  Ukraine  consists  of  about  28,000,000  Ruthenians,  or 
Little  Russians,  speaking  a  dialect  differing  from  Great  Russian  as  Low- 
land Scotch  from  English.  Three  million  members  of  the  same  race  inhabit 
the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia.  The  old  regime  in  Russia  opposed  every 
nationalistic  aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainians,  denying  the  Little 
Russian  dialect  any  official  status  in  court  or  schools.    As  a  result,  in  spite 
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of  Uie  fact  that  the  Poles  lta\e  been  favored  at  tile  ejepeiise  uf  the 
Rutheiiians  in  Gahcia,  there  lias  hi'en  a  flourishing  |>ro-Austnan  propa- 
ganda within  the  Ukraine  which  has  facilitated  the  present  outcome. 

The  Ukrainian  movement  in  kussia  is  partly  national  and  partly  a  Uti4, 
i|uestion.  The  Bolshcviki,  who  believe  in  a  redistribution  of  land*  empha-' 
sue  the  latter;  the  Rada  group  stand  alone  on  their  separate  and  pro- 
claimed nationality. 

Both  questions,  however,  are  of  as  great  importance  to  Austria-Hungary 
as  they  arc  to  Russia,  for  the  Ukraine  include  not  only  the  southeasteri>{ 
provinces  of  Russia,  but  a  lar^e  portion  of  territory  in  East  Galicia*  ii|{ 
Northeastern  Hungary  and  in  Bukovina.  and  in  the  latter  territories  th< 
national  character  oi  the  movement  is  most  pronounced.  This  is  in  tl 
main  due  to  the  policy  of  the  Austrian  tiovernmcnt  before  the  war,  whicll^ 
favored  the  Ukrainians  of  East  Gal icia  in  proportion  as  the  old  Russian 
Government  persecuted  them.  The  result  was  that  Lemberg  became  tlie 
intellectual  center  of  the  Ukrainians  where  refugees  from  Kiev  fuuncl  a 
ready  welcome. 

Just  a  month  after  the  Marcli  revolution  in  Fetrogradi  tlic  Ukraifiiait] 
National  Congress  was  opened  at  Iviev,  It  confined  itself  to  a  proclatnattoR 
of  national  territorial  and  political  entity  and  pruvided  for  the  election  of 
the  Rada.  The  election  was  held  immediately »  and  the  Rada,  from  a 
National  Council,  later  transformed  itself  into  a  legislature  under  ll>c 
presidency  of  Professor  Hrushevski. 

When  the  Provisional  Government  collapsed  the  Rada  lost  no  time  ti 
grasping  the  situation*  its  iirst  act  was  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Bolshevism  in  the  Ukraine;  its  second  was  to  present  its  nationalist 
question  to  the  Central  Powers  and  attempt  to  negotiate  peace  on  thai 
liasis  in  exchange  for  the  vast  stores  of  wheat  and  other  supplies  which  h^d 
been  collected  at  Kiev  and  neighboring  cities  for  the  use  of  the  Southern 
Russian  armies. 

On  November  20  the  government  t*f  the  Ukraine  was  entirely  recon- 
structed on  democratic  lines,  with  Socialist  procbvities.  Its  president 
M.  Vinnitchenko,  himself  a  Si>cial  Democrat.  Professor  Hrushevski  was 
still  president  of  the  Rada.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  Kerensky,  the  govern- 
ment pursued  whait  it  called  a  "*  Nationalist  Democratic  "  course,  supS)orte4. 
hy,  but  not  recognizing,  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  oth< 
opposing  the  extreme  demands  of  the  Botsheviki. 

The  new  republic,  if  it  can  maintain  its  existence,  wiU  control  sliout 
850,000  square  kilometers,  with  Kiev  as  its  chief  city,  and  the  port  of 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  through  which,  before  the  war,  70  per  cent  of 
Russia's  exports  were  shipped.  Ukraine,  comprising  one-sixth  of  Buro- 
pean  Russia,  has  32  per  cent  of  all  the  farm  land,  alx^ut  60  per  cent  of  1 
iron  mines,  75  per  cent  of  ihe  coal,  and  in  peace  lime  about 
head  of  cattle. 

One  dithculty  in  developing  trade  with  the  Central  Powers  will  be  the 
present  diMirganijcalion  of  the  country  and  lack  of  railroad  faciltties,  tltere 
being  but  one  or  two  rail  routes  across  the  border,  with  a  change  ot 
gauge  at  the  frontier.  Upon  peace  with  Roumania,  goodfi  could  be  lihipiKd 
hy  way  of  the  Danube. 


:cnt  of  tlie^H 


OrposiTiON  0¥  THK  Foiff^.^Thf  Austrian  pMli'>,  iur^ou^  '\ii  \h*'  \>v\m 
lion  of  the  national  unity"  by  the  peace  with  the  Ukriunc  an'l  the  old 
Polish  territory  thcrci>y  handed  over  to  tlie  Little  Ru  '  Liitiif ' 

with  the  Czechs,  Italians,  Rumanc^.  and  Soutli  Slavs.  these 

anti-German  elements  slightly  exceed  the  government  . ,,,   Soidal 
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Democrats  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  are  ex(>ected  to  use  it  to 
overthrow  the  government  Meanwhile,  in  Cracow,  which  still  remembers 
its  part  in  the  P(4ish  insurrections  of  i8jo  and  1846,  the  peace  with  the 
Ukraine  is  celebrated  by  the  displays  of  black  flags,  insulting  the  festivity 
at  Vienna.  The  position  of  the  Austrian  Government  has  been  ticklish  for 
a  long  time.  The  bitterness  and  the  independent  polkry  of  Czechs,  Slavs, 
Slovenes,  Slovaks,  Poles  against  that  government  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  worse  the  plight  of  Austria  the  sharper  the  demands  of 
the  discontented  nationalities. — N.  Y.  Times,  17/2. 

Count  Czerkin  on  Ukraine  Peace.— .Amsterdam,  February  15.— -A  dis- 
patch received  here  from  Vienna  says  that  Count  Czernin  spoke  as  follows 
of  the  treaty  with  Ukraine: 

"What  has  happened  at  Brest-Litovsk,"  Count  Czernin  said,  "is  not 
yet  the  end  of  the  war,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Not  only  politi- 
cal diseases  but  political  recoveries  are  infectious,  and  peace  will  be  so,  too. 

**  Moreover,  the  strangling  blockade  of  the  Entente  has  been  broken  by 
the  signing  of  the  peace  with  the  Ukraine,  with  its  bread.  The  difficulties 
of  transport  certainly  still  are  considerable,  but  all  necessary  preparations 
have  been  made,  and,  if  conditions  do  not  alter,  an  improvement  will  take 
place." 

Count  Czernin  added  that  he  had  assurances  that  Austrian  prisoners  of 
war  would  be  released.  Civil  war  between  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  might 
cause  difficulties,  but  he  was  full  of  hope.  In  conclusion  Count  Czernin 
said ; 

"If  ever  confidence  was  justified,  it  is  to-day.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  we  have  only  to  hold  out  a  little  longer  and  an  honorable  general 
peace  will  be  attained."— JV.  K.  Times,  16/2. 

TROTZKY  BREAKS  OFF  NKGOTIATIONS 

On  February  10,  following  the  peace  treaty  with  Ukraine,  negotiations 
ended  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Central  Powers,  Leon  Trotzky  re- 
fused to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Germany,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared Russia  out  of  the  war.  The  following  official  statement  was  issued 
explaining  the  attitude  of  the  Bolshevist  Government. 

The  peace  negotiations  are  at  an  end.  The  German  capitalists,  bankers, 
and  landlords,  supported  by  the  silent  co-operation  of  the  English  and 
French  bourgeoisie,  submitted  to  our  comrades,  members  of  the  peace 
delegations  at  Brest-Litovsk,  conditions  such  as  could  not  be  subscribed 
to  by  the  Russian  revolution. 

The  governments  of  Germany  and  Austria  possess  countries  and  peoples 
vanquished  by  force  of  arms.  To  this  authority  the  Rusian  people,  work- 
men and  peasants,  could  not  give  its  acquiescence.  We  could  not  sign  a 
peace  which  would  bring  with  it  sadness,  oppression,  and  suffering  to 
millions  of  workmen  and  peasants. 

But  we  also  cannot,  will  not,  and  must  not  continue  a  war  begun  by 
Czars  and  capitalists  in  alliance  with  Czars  and  capitalists.  We  will  not 
and  we  must  not  continue  to  be  at  war  with  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
— workmen  and  peasants  like  ourselves. 

We  are  not  signing  a  peace  of  landlords  and  capitalists.  Let  the 
German  and  Austrian  soldiers  know  who  are  placing  them  in  the  field 
of  battle  and  let  them  know  for  what  they  arc  struggling.  Let  them  know 
also  that  we  refuse  to  fight  against  them. 

Otn*  delegation,  fully  conscious  of  its  responsibility  before  the  Russian 
people  and  the  oppressed  workers  and  peasants  of  other  countries  declared 
on  February  10,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries 
of  the  government  of  the  Federal  Russian  Republic  to  the  governments  of 
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the  peoples  involved  in  the  war  with  us  and  of  the  neutral  countries,  that 
it  refused  to  sign  an  annexationist  treaty.  Russia,  for  its  part,  declares 
the  present  war  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria 
at  an  end. 

Simultaneously,  the  Russian  troops  receive  an  order  for  complete  de- 
mobilization on  all  fronts. 

The  signatures  of  Leon  Trotzky  and  other  members  of  the  delegation 
are  appended. 

Future  G)urse  of  Germany. — In  spite  of  the  bewildering  situation 
created  by  the  action  of  Trotzky,  it  appeared  clear  from  despatches  of 
February  17  that  Germany  would  require  military  forces  to  maintain  her 
eastern  line,  and  that  she  would  be  called  upon  to  give  military  support  to 
the  Ukraine.  At  this  date  Germans  and  pro-Germans  in  Russia  were  being 
arrested,  and  the  German  commission  at  Petrograd  found  it  difficult  to 
continue  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Austria  manifested  an  unvrillingness  to  take  further  part  in  hostilities 
against  Russia. 

RUMANIA 

Despatches  of  February  10  stated  that  Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen 
had  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Rumanian  Government  on  February  6  de- 
manding that  peace  negotiations  be  entered  upon  within  four  days.  News- 
paper discussion  in  Germany  indicated  a  possible  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  offer  Rumania  compensation  in  the  Russian  territory 
of  Bessarabia  for  the  loss  of  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria. 

The  resignation  of  the  veteran  Premier  of  Rumania,  Bratiano,  was  re- 
ported on  January  28,  and  was  explained  as  the  result  of  disagreement 
between  liberal  and  conservative  factions  within  the  cabinet.  Despatches 
of  February  15  announced  a  non-partisan  ministry  under  General  Averescu, 
former  Minister  of  War,  and  lately  commander  in  Dobrudja. 

As  a  result  of  the  occupation  of  parts  of  Bessarabia  by  Rumanian  forces 
and  hostility  to  Bolshevist  propaganda  on  the  part  of  Rumania,  the  Bolshe- 
vist Government  on  January  26  announced  that  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rumania  were  broken  off,  and  that  the  Rumanian  gold  reserves  in  Moscow, 
amounting  to  1,200,000,000  rubles,  were  to  be  seized. 

SECRET  DOCUMENTS  PUBLISHED 
The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  of  January  25,  26,  and  28  published  a  series 
of  secret  agreements,  telegrams,  memoranda,  etc.,  exchanged  between  ih^^ 
Western  Powers  and  the  old  regime  in  Russia.    These  had  been  throw^^ 
before  the  world  by  the  Bolsheviki  as  evidence  in  their  case  against  ^^^^ 
ruling  powers  in  both  groups  of  belligerents.    While  the  documents  rcv^j^ 
the  pitfalls  and  evils  of  secret  diplomacy,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how   t"^^ 
Entente  could  have  united  and  increased  its  strength  without  such  bar^a^n- 
ing.    There  is  little  in  the  documents  that  has  not  been  for  some  tit**^^  » 
matter  of  common  knowledge  or  general  suspicion. 
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Foreign  Minister  Trotzky  contributes  a  preface  condemning  secret  diplo- 
macy as  part  and  parcel  of  "  imperialistic  rapadousness  "  and  the  •*  domi- 
nation of  capital**    The  contents  may  be  listed  as  follows : 

1.  The  Entente  agreement  with  Italy  (May,  191 5)  pledging  military  and 
naval  cooperation,  recognizing  lul/s  irridenta  claims  in  Trent,  I  stria,  and 
Dalmatia,  and  promising  a  loan  from  England  of  at  least  £50,000,000, 

2.  A  memorandum  from  General  Polivanof  on  the  effect  of  Rumania's 
military  defeat  upon  her  territorial  claims  (November,  1916). 

3.  A  confidential  memorandum  of  offers  to  Greece  of  territory  in  southrrii 
Albania  and  Asia  Minor  (November,  1915-May,  1916). 

4-  An  agreement  for  the  future  division  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Near 
East  (February  21,  1917). 

5.  Telegram  from  Sazanoff  to  Russian  Ambassadors  referring  to  future 
territorial  adjustments  and  a  project  for  excluding  Germany  from  trade 
with  (Thina. 

6.  Telegram  from  Russian  Foreign  Office  agreeing  to  French  proposals 
for  restoration  of  Alsace  and  neutralization  of  territory  west  of  the  Rhiiir 
(January  30,  1917). 

7.  Agreement  to  Russian  control  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardant-llf  s, 
with  Constantinople  a  free  port,  and  freedom  of  passage  for  merchant 
vessels  through  the  straits  (March  4,  1915). 

8.  Report  of  a  conference  of  bankers  from  the  Central  Powers  anil  tlie 
Entente  at  Berne  in  September,  1917,  at  which  the  German  delegates  pii» 
posed  peace  terms  at  the  expense  of  Russia.  Following  tlu-  coiifcmuT. 
according  to  a  telegram  from  the  Russian  char^S  at  IUtiic,  "an  AiikIo 
Jewish  financier  stated  that  the  German  aim  was  to  promote  separation 
in  Russia  so  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  split  her  up  into  small  states.  I''oi 
Germany  it  will  be  easy  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with  weaker 
states  (Lithuania,  Courland,  etc.). 

9.  A  series  of  telegrams  from  Foreign  Minister  Tere.seheuko  to  KiiNsian 
diplomats  abroad  explaining  changes   in  the    Knssiaii   situation    (AuKiint 
October,  1917). 

GERMANY 

I-ABOR  Disturbances  Suppressed  by  Military   Force. — DurinK  the  last 

*^5ek  in  January  strikes  and  peace  riots  broke  out  in  Germany  and  si)rea(l 

^'^  great  rapidity,  crippling  the  great  war  industries  and  threatening  the 

government.     At  Hamburg  the  laborers  in  the   Vulcan  Works  struck  on 

*pnday,  January  27.     At  Kiel  the  workmen  in  government  and   private 

^^*Pyards   went   out      It   was   estimated   that   there   were   nearly    5<x^<'<«> 

'"^^cers  in  Berlin  alone. 

"^he  movement  was  under  the  control  of  Socialist  leaders  of  both  the 

?Jority  and  independent  factions.    A  ''Workmen's  Council"  was  formed, 

*^H  an  "action  commission"  of   10  members  including  Haase,  Sclieide- 

^^n,   Ledebour,    Dittmann    and    other    Socialist    leaders.      At   the    court 

^   ^^tial  of  Dittmann,  according  to  an  Amsterdam  despatch  of  February  U, 

^  -.     declared  that  the  uprising  was  "  a  demonstration  strike  against  a  peace 

Annexations  and  in  favor  of  a  peace  by  understanding." 
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"If  the  government  had  entered  into  negotiations  as  requested,"  Dittmann 
testified,  "the  strike  would  have  lasted  only  three  days."  Scheidemann 
supported  Dittmann's  testimony  as  to  the  political  purpose,  of  the  strike. 
Dittmann  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  confinement  for  inciting  to  high 
treason. 

The  disturbances  were  in  the  nature  of  a  counter-demonstration  against 
the  propaganda  of  the  Fatherland  or  Pan-German  party.  Meetings  of  this 
party  at  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  elsewhere  were  broken  up  by  hostile 
masses.  At  Munich,  according  to  the  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  the  singing 
of  "  Deutschland  Ueber  Alles  "  was  drowned  out  by  a  crowd  shouting  the 
"  Marseillaise."  The  following  demands  were  addressed  by  the  strikers 
to  the  government : 

1.  Accelerated  conclusion  of  a  general  peace  without  indemnities  or 
annexations. 

2.  Participation  of  workmen's  delegates  of  all  the  countries  in  the  peace 
pourparlers. 

3.  Amelioration  of  the  food  situation  by  better  distribution. 

4.  Immediate  abolition  of  the  state  of  siege  and  restoration  of  the  right 
of  public  meetings  suspended  by  the  military  authorities. 

5.  Abolition  of  militarization  of  war  factories. 

6.  Immediate  release  of  a:U  political  prisoners. 

7.  Fundamental  democratization  of  state  institutions. 

8.  Tnc  institution  of  equal  electoral  suffrage  by  direct  or  secret  hfillot 
The  strike  movement  was  crushed  within  a  week's  time  by  strong  militar}' 

measures — declaration  of  martial  law,  arrest  of  strikers,  and  court  martial 
of  the  leaders. 

Amsterdam,  Februarjr  4- 

Although  the  German  strike  appears  to  be  a  pretty  complete  failure, 
nevertheless  it  will  not  remain  without  consequences.  The  attitude  of  die 
strikers  and  those  who  remained  outside  the  movement  is  certain  to  be 
made  more  bitter. 

Once  more  it  has  been  impressed  upon  German  workers  that  they  live 
under  a  system  which  is  little  better  than  a  military  dictatorship.  TfiC}' 
wiU  not  fail  to  note  the  di^erence  between  the  action  of  the  German 
Government  and  that  of  the  Austrian  authorities.  In  Germany  the  govern- 
ment clamped  down  all  freedom,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
workers,  and  left  the  military  to  put  down  the  movement  by  force.  Not 
for  a  minute  did  justice  to  the  workers'  demands  influence  the  government. 
— y.  Y.  Times,  6/2. 

AUSTRIA 

Stbikes  and  Food  Riots. — On  January  18  a  general  strike  was  procUinied 
in  Austria,  100,000  men  quitting  work  in  Vienna  and  Neustadt.  While 
the  strike  was  precipitated  by  the  reduced  flour  ration,  the  delegates  of 
the  workmen  informed  the  government  that  *'  the  demand  for  peace  took 
precedence  over  other  demands." 

The  labor  agitation  in  Austria  excited  great  interest  and  expectation 
abroad,  but  it  appears  that  it  lasted  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  and 
was  ended  by  consultations  between  the  workmen  and  the  govemnMnt 
after  which  the  strikers  went  back  to  work. 

The  U.  Y.  Herald  of  February  7  wrote  as  follows : 

"  In  the  latest  despatches  there  are  intimations  that  the  Austrian  strike 
situation  is  clearing,  the  government  having  indicated  its  wilttngoess  to 
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accede  to  the  surface  demands  of  tlie  strikers.  That  is  not  unlikely,  and 
yet  we  may  be  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  wider  agitation  of  which  the 
strikes  are  an  advance  manifestation. 

"  More  significant  of  a  real  situation  in  the  dual  monarchy  than  reports 
of  happenings  there  which  come  by  either  of  the  long  way  around  routes 
is  the  comment  of  the  German  press.  Vorwaeris  calls  upon  the  German 
Govemoient  to  negotiate  peace  on  the  Czernin  program  announced  at 
Brest-Litovsk  and  ts  promptly  suf»pressed.  The  Taglicke  Rundschau 
chzrges  the  Austrian  Government  with  promoting  the  '  democratic  inter- 
nationalism  "  that  in  turn  is  assumed  to  have  promoted  the  strikes  through- 
out Anstria-Huiigaiy,  while  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  intimates  that  the 
strike  situation  is  ot  Count  Czemin's  "  stage  management."  The  German 
press  as  a  whole  is  criticaL  Austria-Hungary  is  reminded  that  its  armies 
would  have  been  wiped  out  except  for  German  leadership  and  German 
support,  and  is  taunted  with  lack  of  gratitude — which  is  rubbing  salt  into 
the  open  wound.** 

Seydler  Cabinet  Resigns.— .Amsterdam,  February  8.— Dr.  von  Seydler. 
the  Austrian  Premier,  has  offered  the  resignation  of  his  entire  cabinet 
to  Emperor  Charles,  accordii^  to  a  dispatch  from  \'ienna. 

The  resignation  of  the  cabinet,  it  is  tmderstood  in  parliamentary  circles 
in  Vienna,  is  due  to  the  opposition  of  Polish  Deputies  to  special  debates 
and  the  provisional  budget.  The  opposition  of  the  Deputies  makes  a 
majority  for  the  budget  doubtful. 

The  cabinet  of  Dr.  von  Seydler,  which  was  formed  last  June,  was  re- 
ported to  have  resigned  while  the  recent  labor  crisis  was  on  in  Austria- 
Hungary.    This  report  was  not  confirmed. 

Dr.  von  Seydler  was  able  to  bring  about  the  cessation  of  the  strike  by 
informing  labor  delegations  on  January  20  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor  to  end  the  war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  by  an 
honorable  peace.  Other  members  of  his  government  promised  labor  and 
military  reforms,  after  which  the  labor  leaders  ordered  their  followers  to 
return  to  work.    This  virtually  ended  the  strikes  in  Vienna. 

The  cabinet  of  Dr.  von  Seydler  was  of  a  stop-gap  bureaucratic  character, 
organized  after  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  form  a  ministry  which 
could  work  with  the  Austrian  parliament  on  a  positive  program  of  internal 
reform  and  reorganization. — .V.  Y.  Times,  9/2. 

UNITKD  STATKS 

All  U.  S.  Exports  and  1mi»orts  Under  License. — By  a  sweeping  procla- 
mation issued  February  15,  President  Wilson  made  subject  to  control  by 
license  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of 
the  proclamation  was  to  release  ships  for  the  transport  service  to  France, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  1.000,000  additional  tons  will  be  made 
available. 

Trade  with  South  America  and  the  Orient  will  be  largely  affected, 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  War  Trade  Board  on  February  15.  The 
action  was  decided  upon  finally  when  agreements  with  Holland  and  some 
of  the  other  neutral  nations  of  Europe  brought  within  the  control  of  the 
government  500,000  tons  or  more  of  shipping,  which  is  not  to  be  sent  into 
the  submarine  zone.  French  sailing  ships  will  also  be  used  to  take  the 
place  of  some  of  the  diverted  American  tonnage,  and  the  general  result 
will  be  the  withdrawal  within  a  comparatively  short  time  of  all  American 
tonnage  fit  for  overseas  service  from  coastwise  South  .American  and 
Pacific  trade. 
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It  is  possible  also  that  with  the  reduction  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  nations  in  the  Orient,  additional  Japanese  tonnage  will  be 
brought  into  the  transatlantic  service,  thus  contributing  more  directly  to 
the  war. 

Shipping  Agreement  with  Holland.— In  London  M.  van  VoUcnhovcn, 
special  commissioner  for  Holland,  and  Charles  H.  Sherrill  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  Trade  Board,  who  represents  all  the  allied  governments,  arc  com- 
pleting details  of  an  allied-Dutch  agreement  concerning  Dutch  shipping 
for  the  allies  and  allied  food  and  other  supplies  for  Holland.  Holland 
is  to  receive  rations  of  foodstuffs  and  industrial  materials  based  on  the 
known  necessities  of  the  country  subject  to  the  world  shortage  of  food 
and  raw  staffs.  These  will  be  carried  m  Dutch  vessels.  The  entire  residue 
of  the  Dutch  merchant  marine  will  then  be  placed  at  the  allies'  disposal 
for  transportation  needs  outside  the  war  and  danger  zone. — N.  Y,  Times, 
12/2. 

Trade  Agreements  with  Northern  Neutrals. — Our  government's  new 
trade  agreement  with  Sweden,  parts  of  which  have  been  signed  at  London, 
completes  the  list  of  such  compacts  with  the  northern  European  neutrals. 
It  follows  acceptance  of  the  War  Trade  Board's  terms  by  Switzerland. 
Denmark,  Finland,  Holland,  and  Norway.  Some  of  the  Swedish  ships 
lying  at  our  ports  will  unload  their  cargoes  and  then,  under  charter  to  our 
government,  go  into  the  trade  with  South  America.  A  few  will  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  supplies  to  Sweden.  A  final  decision  as  to  the  quantity 
and  character  of  these  has  not  been  reached,  and  the  terms  soon  to  be 
accepted  are  not  published.  Undoubtedly  they  forbid  the  sale  of  food  or 
metsils  to  our  enemies.  Until  a  few  months  ago  Germany  was  importing 
from  Sweden  large  quantities  of  high-grade  iron  to  be  used  in  her  munition 
factories. 

All  the  northern  neutral  countries  from  which  Germany  in  1916  received 
food  enough  to  support  her  entire  army  on  the  west  front  are  now 
assenting  to  the  blockade  designed  to  deprive  her  of  imported  food,  metals. 
and  other  essential  products.— iV.  K.  Times,  31/1. 
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"  Naval  Power  in  the  War."  By  Lieut.  Commander  C  C.  Gill,  U.  S. 
Navy.    Price $1.25  net    (New  York:  Geo.  H.  Doran  Company.) 

This  book  is  a  contemporaneous  history  of  the  naval  aspect  of  the  war 
and  is  written  not  so  much  with  a  view  toward  completeness  in  detail  as 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  out  the  necessary  points  of  naval  policy,  strategy 
and  tactics.  The  text  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Lieut.  Commander  Gill  to  the  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  191 5- 
1916  and  first  appeared  in  the  Current  History  Magasine  of  the  New  York 
Times.  In  addition  to  a  preliminary  discussion  of  sea  power  and  a  general 
estimate  of  the  situation,  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  following 
naval  actions:  Heligoland  Bight,  Coronel,  Falkland,  Dardanelles.  Dogger 
Bank  and  Jutland,  with  additional  chapters  on  submarine  and  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  and  the  naval  lessons  of  the  war.  In  the  appendix  there  are 
articles  on  the  comparative  strength  of  navies,  illustrated  by  excellent 
sketches  and  diagrams ;  the  Emden  exploits ;  and  on  America's  part  in  the 
development  of  naval  weapons  and  tactics.  This  book,  which  is  in  no  sense 
propaganda,  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  popular  interest  in  naval 
affairs,  particularly  in  submarine  warfare.  It  is  used  for  instruction  pur- 
poses at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  the  naval  history  course  in  the  de- 
partment of  English. 

A.  W.  B. 

"  Small  Arms  Instructors'  Manual,  1918."  Compiled  by  the  Small  Arms 
Instruction  Corps.  60  cents  net.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany.) 

This  is  a  manual  of  convenient  size  and  moderate  price  that  gives  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  of  data  required  by  every  one  whose  duties  in  any  way 
bear  on  the  training  of  individuals  and  units  in  the  use  of  small  arms. 

Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  produce  in  one  volume 
all  the  information  and  knowledge  available  on  the  use  of  the  rifle  and 
pistol,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  desirable  for  instructors  in  this 
work  to  be  equipped  with  a  manual  that  contains  the  information  essential 
to  it,  it  is  considered  that  this  is  a  very  valuable,  not  to  say  necessary,  step 
to  present  in  one  volume  the  methods  of  training  together  with  the  data  that 
is  considered  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  understanding  not  only  of  those 
methods,  but  of  the  use  of  small  arms  as  they  apply  to  both  the  soldier  and 
the  leader. 

It  is  evident  that  those  who  prepared  the  work  devoted  considerable 
thought  to  their  object,  having  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  instructor  and  also 
the  limitations  of  the  pupil,  and  the  result  is  a  book  that  presents  clearly  and 
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without  excess  verbiage  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  competent  instructor 
as  well  as  for  a  good  rifleman.  The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  whose  duties  are  in  any  way  allied  with  the  training  of  men  in  the  use 
of  small  arms,  either  in  the  gallery,  on  the  target  range,  or  the  battlefield. 

A.  D.  R. 

"  The  Flyer's  Guide/'  By  Captain  N.  J.  Gill,  Royal  Artillery.  $1.50  net. 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.) 

This  book  will  be  a  valuable  asset  for  the  man  who  intends  to  become  an 
aeroplane  pilot  Captain  Gill  treats  his  subject  in  the  most  elenaentary 
manner,  thereby  making  his  book  of  especial  interest  to  the  beginner.  The 
l>ook  is  written  from  the  beginner's  viewpoint,  and  the  facts  brought  out 
are  those  which  generally  puzzle  the  novice,  and  which  are  usually  learned 
only  after  considerable  practical  experience.  The  subject  is  treated  from 
a  neutral  standpoint  in  so  far  as  any  particular  type  of  machine  is  concerned, 
and  is  equally  interesting  and  instructive  whether  the  prospective  pilot 
intends  to  operate  a  biplane  or  a  monoplane. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  two  main  parts.  The  first  deals  in 
three  chapters  with  the  steps  necessary  to  become  a  practical  flyer  and  in- 
structs in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  an  aeroplane.  The  first  chapter  deals 
with  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  a  pilot's  license,  the  .second  with  remarks 
on  practical  flying,  and  the  third  with  the  construction  of  aeroplanes.  As 
said  above  these  chapters  are  technical  only  in  the  smallest  degree,  but  cite 
many  valuable  points  necessary  for  the  beginner  to  learn,  which  are  gen- 
erally only  learned  as  the  result  of  hard  experience. 

The  second  part  covers,  in  three  chapters,  the  elementary  theory  of 
flight,  internal  combustion  engines,  and  ignition  devices.  No  details  are 
given  of  any  particular  engine  or  ignition  device,  but  the  description  is  such 
that  the  general  theory  of  both  is  well  covered.  This  part  of  the  book 
shows  the  reader  what  it  is  necessary  to  study  and  thoroughly  grasp  before 
it  is  possible  to  become  a  practical  aeroplane  pilot. 

This  book  is  recommended  to  all  who  have  the  desire  to  become  aeroplane 
pilots  as  it  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  what  has  to  be  studied  and  learned 
before  becoming  a  successful  practical  flver. 

T.  G.  E. 

"Army  and  Navy  Uniforms  and  Insignia."  llow  to  know  rank,  corps. 
and  service  in  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  With  8  illustrations  in  color  and  117  in  black  and  white. 
By  Col.  Dion  Williams,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  294  pages.  Price  $1.50  net. 
(New  York:  Fred.  A.  Stokes  Company,  1918.) 

•*  Military  and  Naval  Recognition  Book."  A  handbook  of  the  orgmniza- 
tion,  insignia  of  rank,  and  customs  of  the  world's  important  armies  and 
navies.  With  54  full-page  plates,  18  in  colors.  By  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Bwi- 
kley,  U.  S.  Navy.  218  pages.  Pocket  size.  Price  $1.00.  (New  York:  Van 
Nostr^nd  Company,  December,  1917.) 

Our  entry  into  the  war.  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  military  and  naval 
uniforms  throughout  the  country,  and  the  call  to  every  village  to  sup- 
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ply  its  quota  to  one  or  another  branch  of  the  service,  has  naturally  aroused 
a  keen  general  interest  in  every  aspect  of  military  affairs.  One  phase 
of  this  interest,  the  layman's  curiosity  regarding  the  uhiforms,  insignia, 
and  customs  of  oaf  fighting  forces,  the  boolcs  listed  above  are  adn^ra&ly 
designed  to  gratify.  And  in  view  of  the  intricacies  of  the  subject  and  the 
space  given  to  foreign  armies  and  navies,  they  should  also  prove  wtty  use- 
ful to  nien  both  new  and  old  within  the  service. 

A  brief  comparison  wilT  suggest  the  scope  of  the  two  books  and  the 
main  diflTerences  between  them.  Eat^h  gives  about  68  pages  to  foreign  uni- 
forms. Whikr Colonel  Williams'  book  is  considerably  larger,  the  additional 
space  is  devoted  chiefly  to  historical  information  and  fuller  descriptions.  As 
regards  the  value  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  that  in  explaining  rank  and 
corps  insignia,  specialty  marks,  etc.,  the  pictures  are  all-important;  verbal 
descriptions  are  as  drfHcult  to  visualize  as  a  landscape  in  Scoft's  novek. 

Colond  Williams  gives  22  pag^^  to  the  Marine  Corps ;  Lieutenatit  Btink- 
ley  gives  two.  Similarly,  the  first  writer  gives  much  more  space  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  Light  House  Service,  and  Coast'  and  Gcodiitic  Siirvey,  and 
devotes  12  pages  to  tlie  Health  Service,  which  the  second  writer  does  not 
treat.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  superfluous  in  the  Recognition 
Book.    Its  styltf  is  concise,  simple,  and  definife. 

The  complexity  of  the  subj)ect  treated  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  slight 
errors  appear  in  both  volumes.  Neither  book  mentions  in  the  text  the  army 
second  lieutenant's  new  half -inch  gold  shoulder  bar  and  brown  sleeve  braid, 
though  they  appear  in  the  plates.  The  anchor  on  a  midshipman's  collar  is 
not  "foul"  (Bunkley,  p.  no),  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  spelling 
sergeant  two  ways  on  the  same  page  (Ibid.,  p.  92).  A  lieutenant  commander 
is  not  identified  by  a  "silver  leaf"  (Williams,  p.  112);  in  fact,  the  em- 
blem is  properly  described  on  p.  123.  In  view  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
Belgian  Navy,  better  subjects  for  illustration  could  perhaps  be  found  than 
the  flags  of  Belgian  admirals  and  commodores  (Williams,  p.  56).  When 
several  cuts  appear  on  the  same  page,  the  better  practice  would  be  to  put 
the  appropriate  legend  immediately  under  each,  instead  of  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  as  in  the  author  last  mentioned.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased when,  as  on  page  172,  the  legends  appear  on  the  wrong  page. 

These  slips  are  mentioned  as  matters  of  detail,  rather  than  as  a  reflection 
on  the  general  excellence  and  accuracy  of  the  two  vohimes,  which  repre- 
sent most  useful  work  well  done. 

A.  F.  W. 

"  The  Fleets  Behind  the  Fleet."  By  W.  MacNeile  Dixon,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  127  pages  and  two  maps.  Price  2s.  6d.  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.    Doran  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  agents.) 

Here  are  127  pages  of  fluent  and  readable  rhetoric  in  praise  of  Britain's 
merchant  seamen  and  fishermen  in  the  war.  It  may  pall  a  bit  at  times,  for 
the  admirable  reticence  of  the  average  Britisher  regarding  his  achieve- 
ments is  not  always  imitated  by  his  chroniclers.  The  deeds  which  form  the 
theme  of  the  present  volume  are  in  truth  be>'ond  praise,  and  the  tale  of  them 
needs  little  commentary.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  occasional  facts  and 
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concrete  episodes  the  writer  offers  make  us  wish  he  hsid  given  more.    Here 
are  a  few  specimens: 

**  The  gear  of  the  trawler  Pelican  was  just  being  hove  in  when  a  mine  was 
discovered  entangled  in  the  warp.  The  winch  was  stopped  just  as  the  mine 
bumped — anxious  moment — the  ship's  side.  The  skipper  ordered  all  handf 
into  the  boat  and  to  pull  away.  Remaining  alone  on  board,  with  infinite  care 
he  worked  to  clear  the  mine,  gently,  very  gently,  unwinding  the  gear  of  the 
winch*  The  men  lay  on  their  oars  at  a  safe  distance  and  waited  in  suspense. 
At  last  the  mine  was  released  and  the  skipper  paid  out  lao  fathoms  of  line, 
Hardly  was  it  done  when,  having  touched  something,  the  devil-fish  explode* 
shaking  the  trawler  from  stem  to  stem  and  half  6l1ing  the  distant  boat  with 
water." 

The  Strathearn,  with  other  trawlers,  was  attacked  by  a  submarine. 
"  While  the  shots  were  falling  round,  some  of  tlie  crew  shouted  to  Geordie, 
the  skipper,  '  Geordie,  get  the  boat  out/  Said  Geordic,  *  Fll  sec  you  in  hell 
lirst!  Fire  up!  If  she*s  gaun  doon,  Vm  gaun  doon.  Fire  up  I  1  think  wc 
hae  a  chance.'  During  this  time  Gcordie  was  making  toward  another  trawler, 
the  Commissioner  (armed),  which  had  her  gear  down  and  seemed  totally^H 
unconcerned.  But  as  soon  as  the  Strathcarn  passed  her,  and  there  wajl^| 
nothing  between  the  submarine  and  herself,  a  blow  with  an  axe  cut  her 
gear  away,  she  swung  round,  and  at  the  same  moment,  her  gun  appeared. 
.  .  .  The  fifth  shot  sent  the  submarine  down  in  flames/* 

Here  is  the  tribute  of  a  destroyer  commander,  meeting  a  Channel  trawler 
in  a  snow  squall:  ***They*re  It,  absolutely  It,*  said  the  captain,  *  No 
weather's  too  bad  for  *em»  They*re  our  eyes  and  our  ears.  They  know  every 
blessed  wave  in  the  Channel,  not  merely  as  passing  acquaintances,  but  they 
address  'em  by  their  Christian  names.  They'll  do  anything,  and  go  an>'- 
where  and  chance  the  luck.  They're  just  simple  fishermen,  but  they  run 
the  whole  show  and  they  run  it  magnificently — guns,  semaphores,  wii 
everything!  They  live  on  kippers  and  tea.  and  I  don't  believe  they  ever 
to  sleep/  " 

The  book  may  be  journalistic  in  treatment,  but  it  is  right  in  spin'L  It 
brings  home  the  fact  that  a  nation's  naval  power  must  be  calculated  "  in  the 
broad  terms  of  men  and  ships  *' — not  her  military  navy  alone,  but  her  tea- 
faring  population  and  her  merdiant  marine. 

A.  F.  W. 

'*  Finding  and  Stopping  Waste  in  Modern  Boiler  Rooms."  By  Engineers 
of  the  Harrison  Safct>*  Boiler  Works,  Cloth,  9  inches  by  7  indies;  27t 
pages;  213  illustrations;  $r,oo.     Philadelphia,  Pa, 

The  saving  of  coal  is  the  purpose  of  this  practical  handbook,  which  is 
addressed  to  power  plant  owners,  managers,  engineers  and  firemen.  The 
preface  states  that  such  statements,  tables,  charts,  etc.,  have  been  selected 
as  were  supported  by  experiments  and  tests,  references  being  given  where- 
ever  possible  to  the  original  authorities.  The  latter  include  many  well- 
known  engineers  and  writers  in  technical  periodicals,  also  authors  ^i  papers 
before  engineering  societies,  while  the  excellent  bulletins  on  the  ttUllfailOQ 
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of  fuel  issued  during  recent  years  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
have  been  freely  drawn  upon.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  compare  state- 
ments and  to  check  each  source  of  information  against  others. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  about  "  Fuels," 
under  which  are  considered  the  coals  of  the  United  States  and  their  classi- 
fications, size  of  coal,  coal  sampling,  proximate  analysis,  ultimate  analysis, 
heating  value  of  coal,  ash  and  clinker,  value  of  coal  for  steaming  purposes, 
purchase  of  coal  under  specification,  washing  of  coal  storage  and  weathering 
of  coal,  coal  measurement,  oil  fuels  and  gaseous  fuels. 

The  second  section  is  on  "  Combustion,"  taking  up  the  chemistry  of  com- 
bustion air  theoretically  required,  grates  and  grate  surface,  hand  firing 
methods,  thickness  of  fire,  mechanical  stokers  and  their  operation,  furnace 
temperature,  furnace  gases,  clinker,  draft,  flue  and  stack  proportions,  draft 
required  by  stokers,  mechanical  stokers,  draft  gages,  dampers,  flue  gas  tem- 
peratures, flue  gas  analyses,  CO»  recorders,  what  COa  indicates,  what  CO 
indicates,  air  requirements  and  supply,  preventing  excess  air,  smoke  and 
smoke  prevention,  burning  oil  fuel,  burning  gaseous  fuels,  and  burning 
powdered  coal. 

The  third  section  treats  of  "  Heat  Absorption,"  including  heat  transmis- 
sion by  conduction,  convection  and  radiation,  heat  transfer  from  a  fluid  in 
a  channel,  heat  transfer  in  economizers,  air  heaters  and  superheaters,  im- 
proving heat  absorption,  relation  between  heating  surface  and  boiler  capac- 
ity, boiler  setting,  refractories  and  fire  brick,  soot,  scale,  softening  feed 
water,  and  feed  water  heating. 

The  fourth  section  on  "  Boiler  Efficiency  and  Boiler  Testing "  covers 
heat  balance,  heat  absorbed  by  boiler,  heat  losses  due  to  moisture  in  the 
coal,  hydrogen,  chimney  gases,  CO,  combustible  in  the  ash,  moisture  in  the 
air,  and  unaccounted  for  loss,  efficiencies,  efficiencies  with  different  coals, 
boiler  capacity  and  eflficiency,  and  boiler  trials. 

The  fifth  section  on  "  Boiler  Plant  Proportioning  and  Management," 
discusses  various  arrangements  of  auxiliaries  with  regard  to  their  effect 
upon  feed  heating,  and  also  describes  the  Polakov  functional  system  of 
boiler  room  management. 

The  book  has  been  compiled  by  George  H.  Gibson,  member  American 
Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  assisted  by  Percy  S.  Lyon,  now  captain  of 
Coast  Artillery.  The  proofs  were  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Kreisinger,  who  con- 
ducted for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  many  of  the  investigations  quoted  in 
the  text. 
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naval  profession  published  in  the  Pkioceedings  during  the  current  year. 
The  prize  will  be  in  addition  to  the  author's  compensation  paid  upon  publi- 
cation of  the  essay. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  given  suggested  topics.  Essays  are  not  limited 
to  these  topics  and  no  additional  weight  will  be  given  an  essay  in  awarding 
the  prize  because  it  is  written  on  one  of  these  suggested  topics  over  one 
written  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval  profession. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition  : 

1.  All  essays  published  in  the  Pkoceeoings  during  19 18,  which  are  deemed 
by  the  Board  of  Control  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  will  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Board  during  the  month  of  January,  1919,  and  the  award  for  the  prize 
will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by  ballot. 

2.  No  essay  received  after  November  i  will  be  available  for  publication 
in  1918.  Essays  received  subsequent  to  November  i,  if  accepted,  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

3.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  best  essay  published 
during  1918  is  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  awarded  the  prize,  it  may  receive 
"  Honorable  Mention,"  or  such  other  distinction  as  the  Board  may  decide. 

4.  In  case  one  or  more  essays  receive  "  Honorable  Mention,"  the  writers 
thereof  will  receive  a  minimum  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  a  life- 
membership  (unless  the  author  is  already  a  life  member)  in  the  Institute, 
the  actual  amounts  of  the  awards  to  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Control 
in  each  case. 

5.  Essays  are  limited  to  fifty  (50)  printed  pages  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute. 

6.  It  is  requested  that  all  essays  be  submitted  typewritten  and  in  duplicate ; 
essays  submitted  written  in  longhand  and  in  single  copy  will,  however, 
receive  equal  consideration. 

7.  In  the  event  of  the  prize  being  awarded  to  the  winner  of  a  previous 
year,  a  gold  clasp,  suitably  engraved,  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  gold  medal. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

G.  M.  RAVENSCROFT. 
Lieut.  Commander.  U.  S.  AT.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


LIST  OF  PRIZE  ESSAYS 


"WHAT  THK  NAVY  HAS  BEEN  THINKING  ABOUT" 


1879 
Naval  Education.    Prize  Essay,  1879.    By  Lieut.  Commander  A.  D.  Brown, 

U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Education.    First  Honorable  Mention.    By  Lieut.  Commander  C.  F. 

Goodrich,  U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Education.     Second  Honorable  Mention.     By  Commander  A.  T. 
Mahan,  U.  S.  N. 

1880 

"  The  Naval  Policy  of  the  United  SUtes."  Prize  Essay,  1880.  By  Lieu- 
tenant  Charles  Belknap,  U.  S.  N. 

1881 

The  Type  of  (I)  Armored  Vessel,  (II)  Cruiser  Best  Suited  to  the  Present 
Needs  of  the  United  States.  Prize  Essay,  1881.  By  Lieutenant  E.  W. 
Very.  U.  S.  N. 

Second  Frize  Essay,  1881.    By  Lieutenant  Seaton  Schrocder,  U.  S.  N. 

1882 

Our  Merchant  Marine:  The  Causes  of  Its  Decline  and  the  Means  to  Be 
Taken  for  Its  RevivaL  *'  Nil  clarius  aquis."  Prize  Essay,  1882.  By 
Lieutenant  J.  D.  Kelley,  U.  S.  N. 

"  Mais  n.  faut  cultiveb  notre  jardin."  Honorable  Mention.  By  Master 
C.  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N. 

"  Spero  mbuoka.''  Honorable  Mention.  By  Lieut.  Commander  F.  E.  Chad- 
wick,  U.  S.  N. 

"Causa  latet:  vis  est  notissima."  Honorable  Mention.  By  Lieutenant 
R.  Wainwright,  U.  S.  N. 

1883 

How  May  the  Sphere  of  Usefulness  of  Naval  Officers  Be  Extended  in  Time 

of  Peace  with  Advantage  to  the  Country  and  the  Naval  Senric«? 

"  Pour  encourager  les  Autres."     Prize  Essay,   1883.     By  Lieutenant 

Carlos  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N. 
"  Semper  paratus."     First  Honorable  Mention.     By  Commander  N.  H. 

Farquhar,  U.  S.  N. 
"Cuubet  in  arte  sua   credendum   est."     Second   Honorable   Mention. 

By  Captain  A.  P.  Cooke,  U.  S.  N. 


The  Reconstruction  and  Increase  of  the  Navy.  Prize  Essay.  1884.  By 
Ensign  W.  I.  Chambers,  U.  S.  N. 

1885 

Inducements  for  Retaining  Trained  Seamen  in  the  Navy,  and  Best  Sytten 
of  Rewards  for  Long  and  Faithful  Service.     Prize  Essay,  1885.     By 

Commander  N.  H.  Farquhar,  U.  S.  N. 

1886 

What  Changes  in  Organisation  and  Drill  Are  Necessary  to  Sail  and  Fight 
Effectively  Our  Warships  of  Latest  Type?  "  Scire  quod  nesdms." 
Prize  Essay,  1886.    By  Lieutenant  Carlos  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Result  op  All  Naval  Administration  and  Efforts  Finds  Its  Exput- 
sioN  in  Good  Organization  and  Thorough  Drill  on  Board  op  Suit- 
able Ships.    Honorable  Mention.    By  Ensign  W.  L.  Rodgers,  U.  S  N. 


List  of  Prize  Essays  J2'j 

1887 

TlM  HaTAl  Brigade:  Its  Off aniiatioii,  Eqvipment  and  Tactics.  "  In  hoc 
signo  vinccs."    Prize  Essay,  1887.    By  Lietitenant  C.  T.  Hutchins. 

1888 

Torpedoes.    Prize  Essay,  188&     By  Lieut.  Commander  W.  W.  Reisinger, 

U.  S.  N. 

1891 

The  Enlistment,  Training  and  Organisation  of  Crews  for  Our  Ships  of  War. 
Prise  Essay,  1891.    By  Ensign  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N. 

DlSFOSmON  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OP  THE  FlIST:    ShIP  AND  SqUADRON  DuIIX. 

Honorable  Mention,  1891.    By  JJeutenant  R.  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  N. 

i8g2 

Torpedo-boats:  Their  Organization  and  Conduct.  Prize  Essay,  1892.  By 
Wm.  Laird  Gowcs. 

1894 
The  U.  S.  S.  Vesuyitts,  with  Special  Reference  to  Her  Pneumatic  Battery. 

Prize  Essay,  1894.    By  Lieut.  Commander  Seaton  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Reform.    Honorable  Mention,  1894.    By  Passed  Assistant  Engineer 

F.  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  N. 

1895 

Tactical  Problems  in  Naval  Warfare.  Prize  Essay,  1895.  By  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Richard  Wainwright,  U.  S.  N. 

A  Summary  of  the  Situation  and  Outlook  in  Europe.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Coming  War.  Honorable  Mention,  1895.  By 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  Assistant  Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  N. 

Suggestions  for  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Our  New  Ships.  Hon- 
orable Mention,  1895.    By  Naval  Constructor  Wm.  J.  Baxter,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Battle  of  the  Yalu.  Honorable  Mention,  1895.  By  Ensign  Frank 
Marble,  U.  S.  N. 

1896 

The  Tactics  of  Ships  in  the  Line  of  Battle.  Prize  Essay,  1896.  By  Lieu- 
tenant A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Organization,  Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Navy  Personnel 
AS  Viewed  fsom  the  Ship.  Honorable  Mention,  1896.  By  Lieutenant 
Wm.  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N.  / 

Naval  Apprentices,  Inducements,  Enlisting  and  Training.  Tjie  Sea- 
man Branch  of  the  Navy.  Honorable  Mention,  1896.  By  j  Ensign 
Ryland  D.  Tisdale,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Composition  of  the  Fleet.  Honorable  Mention,  1896.  By  Lieuten- 
ant John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N.  "\ 

1897  \ 

Terpedo-boat  Policy.     Prize  Essay,    1897.     By   Lieutenant   R.   C.   Smith, 

U.  S.  N. 
A  Proposed  Uniform  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Naval  Militia. 
Honorable  Mention,  1897.     By  H.  G.  Dohrman,  Associate  Member, 
U.  S.  N.  I. 
Tokrooes  in  Exercise  and  Battle.    Honorable  Mention,  1897.    By  Lieu- 
tenant T.  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N. 
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1898 

Eiprit  de  Corps:  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  Prize  Essay,  1898.  By  Captain 
Caspar  Frederick  Goodrich,  U.  S.  N. 

Our  Naval  Power.  Honorable  Mention,  1898.  By  Lieut  Commander 
Richard  Wainwright,  U.  S.  N. 

Target  Practice  and  the  Training  of  Gun  Captains.  Honorable  Men- 
tion, 1898.    By  Ensign  R.  H.  Jackson,  U.  S.  N. 

1900 

Torpedo  Craft:  Types  and  Employment.  Prize  Essay,  1900.  By  Lieu- 
tenant R.  H.  Jackson,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Axjtomobilb  Torpedo  and  Its  Uses.  Honorable  Mention,  1900.  By 
Lieutenant  L  H.  Chandler,  U.  S.  N. 

1901 

Naval  Administration  and  Organization.  Prize  Essay,  1901.  By  Lieuten- 
ant John  Hood,  U.  S.  N. 

1903 

Gunneiy  in  Our  Navy.  The  Causes  of  Its  Inferiority  and  Their  Remedies. 
Prize  Essay,  1903.    By  Professor  Philip  R.  Alger,  U.  S.  N. 

A  Naval  Training  Poucy  and  System.  Honorable  Mention,  1903.  By 
Lieutenant  James  H.  Reid,  U.  S.  N. 

Systematic  Training  of  the  Enlisted  Personnel  op  the  Navy.  Honor- 
able Mention,  1903.    By  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Hussey,  U.  S.  N. 

Our  Torpedo-boat  Flotilla.  The  Training  Needed  to  Insure  Its  Effi- 
ciency.    Honorable  Mention,  1903.    By  Lieutenant  E.  L.  Beach,  U.  S.  N. 

1904 

The  Fleet  and  Its  Personnel.    Prize  Essay,  1904.    By  Lieutenant  S.  P.  Ful- 

linwider,  U.  S.  N. 
A  Plea  for  a  Higher  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Standard 

OF  THE  Personnel  for  the  Navy.     Honorable  Mention,  1904,     By 

Medical  Inspector  Howard  E.  Ames,  U.  S.  N. 

1905 

American  Naval  Policy.    Prize  Essay,  1905.     By  Commander  Bradley  A. 

Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy.     Honorable  Mention,   1905.     By  Rear 

Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  N. 

1906 

Promotion  by  Selection.     Prize  Essay,  1906.     By  Commander  Hawlej  O. 

Rittenhouse,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Elements  of  Fleet  Tactics.    First  Honorable  Mention,  1906.     By 

Lieut  Commander  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N. 
Glkanings  from  the  Sea  of  Japan.     Second  Honorable  Mention,  190S. 

By  Captain  Seaton  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Purchase  System  of  the  Navy.     Third  Honorable  Mention,  1906 

By  Pay  Inspector  J.  A.  Mudd,  U.  S.  N. 
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1907 

StorekMpiiig  at  the  Navy  Yards.  Prize  Essay,  1907.  By  Pay  Inspector 
John  A.  Mudd,  U.  S.  N. 

Battls  Rxhkaksals.  a  Few  Thoughts  00  Our  Next  Step  in  Fleet-Gunnery. 
First  Honorable  Mention,  1907.  By  Lieut  G>mniander  Yates  Stirling, 
U.S.N. 

The  Naval  Profession.  Second  Honorable  Mention,  1907.  By  Comman- 
der Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 

1908 

A  Few  Hints  to  the  Study  of  Naval  Tactics.  Prize  Essay,  190S.  By 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Pye,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Money  for  the  Navy.  First  Honorable  Mention,  1908.  By  Pay 
Inspector  John  A.  Mudd,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Nation's  Defence— the  Offensive  Fleet.  How  Shall  We  Prepare 
It  for  Battle?  Second  Honorable  Mention,  1908.  By  Lieut  Com- 
mander Yates  Stirling,  U.  S.  N. 

1909 

Some  Ideas  about  Organisation  on  Board  Ship.  Prize  Essay,  1909.  By 
Lieutenant  Ernest  J.  King,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Navy  and  Coast  Defence.  Honorable  Mention,  1909.  By  Commo- 
dore W.  H.  Beehler,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Reosganization  of  the  Naval  Estabushment.    Honorable  Mention, 

1909.  By  Pay  Inspector  J.  A.  Mudd,  U.  S.  N. 

A  Plea  for  Physical  Training  in  the  Navy.  Honorable  Mention,  1909. 
By  Commander  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N. 

1910 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  the  Navy.    Prize  Essay,  1910.    By  Naval  Con- 
structor T.  G.  Roberts,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Naval  Strategy  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.    Honorable  Mention, 

1910.  By  Lieutenant  Lyman  A.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N. 

1911 

Navy  Yard  Economy.    Prize  Essay,  191 1.    By  Paymaster  Charles  Conard, 

U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Power.    Honorable  Mention,  1911.    By  Captain  Bradley  A.  Fiske, 

U.S.N. 
Wanted — First  Aid.     Honorable  Mention,  191 1.     By  Commander  C.  C. 

Marsh,  U.  S.  N. 

1912 

Naval  Might     Prize  Essay,  191 2.     By  Lieutenant  Ridgely  Hunt,  U.  S.  N. 

(retired). 
iNSPECnoN  Duty  at  the  Navy  Yards.     Honorable  Mention,  1912.     By 

Lieut  Commander  T.  D.  Parker,  U.  S.  N. 

1913 

The  Greatest  Need  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Prize  Essay,  191 3.  By  Lieut. 
Commander  Harry  E.  Yamell,  U.  S.  N. 

Navy  Department  Organization.  A  Study  of  Principles.  First  Honor- 
able Mention,  1913.    By  Commander  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N. 

Teained  Initiative  and  UNrry  of  Action.  Second  Honorable  Mention, 
1913.    By  Lieut.  Commander  Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S.  N. 


730  I-iST  OF  Prize  Essays 

1914 
The  Great   Lesson   from   Nelson  for   To-day.     Prize   Essay,    1914.     By 

Lieut.  Commander  Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Policy  as  It  Relates  to  the  Shore  Estabusrkent  aiii>  the 

Mai2«tenancb  op  the  Fleet.    Honorable  Mention,  1914.    By  Captain 

John  Hood,  U.  S.  N. 
Old  Pkinciples  and  Modern  Appucations.     Honorable  Mention,   1914. 

By  Lieut.  Commander  Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S.  N. 
Military  Preparedness.    Honorable  Mention,  191 4.    By  Naval  Constructor 

Richard  D.  Gatewood,  U.  S.  N. 

1915 
The  Mle  of  Doctrine  in  Naval  Warfare.     Prize  Essay,  1915.     By  Lieut. 

Commander  Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S.  N. 
An  Ant  Fleet:   Our  Pressing  Naval  Want.    First  Honorable  Mention, 

191 5.    By  Lieut  Commander  Thomas  Drayton  Parker,  U.  S.  N. 
Tactics.     Second  Honorable   Mention,   1915.     By  Ensign   H.   H.   Frost, 

U.  S.  N. 
Defence  Against  Surprise  Torpedo  Attack.    Third  Honorable  Mention, 

1915.  By  Ensign  R.  T.  Merrill,  2d,  U.  S.  N. 

1916 

The  Moral  Factor  in  War.    Prize  Essay,  1916.    By  Lieutenant  (J.  G.)  H.  H. 

Frost,  U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Personnel.    First  Honorable  Mention,  191 6.    By  Lieut.  Commander 

J.  K.  Taussig.  U.  S.  N. 
Education  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.    Second  Honorable  Mention, 

1916.  By  Lieutenant  Ridgely  Hunt,  U.  S.  N. 

Some  Underlying  Principles  of  Morale.    Third  Honorable  Mention,  1916. 

By  Commander  Dudley  W.  Knox,  U.  S.  N. 
Large  vs,  A  Greater  Number  of  Smaller  Battleships.    Lippincott  Prize 

Essay.    By  Lieut.  Commander  Thomas  Lee  Johnson,  U.  S.  N. 

1917 

Commerce  Destroying  in  War.  Prize  Essay,  191 7.  By  Commander  Lyman 
A.  Gotten,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  People's  RdLE  in  War.  First  Honorable  Mention,  1917.  By  Lieu- 
tenant H.  H.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navv. 

The  Nation's  Greatest  Need.  Second  Honorable  Mention,  1917.  By 
Colonel  Dion  Williams,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

1918 

Letters  on  Naval  Tactics.     Prize  Kssay,  191 8.     By  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Frost. 

U.  S.  N. 
The  Preparednkss  of  thk  FrrrkK.     First  Honorable  mention,  1918.     By 

Commander  H.  O.  Rittenhousc,  T.  S.  X.     Retired. 
Naval  Stratei;v.     Second   Honorable  Mention,   1918.     Rv  Rear   AdiAiral 

Bradley  A.  Tiske.  V.  S.  N. 
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Published  monthly.  Annual  subscription  to  the  Proceedings  for  noo- 
members,  $3.00,  foreign  postage,  60  cents;  enlisted  men,  U.  S.  Navy, 
$2.60,  Single  copies  by  purchase,  30  cents;  all  issues  preceding 
January,  1918,  60  cents. 

Members  or  subscribers  desiring  to  receive  their  copies  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings bound  in  cloth  may  do  so  by  the  payment  of  $3^0  per  ytiu 
in  addition  to  their  dues  or  subscription,  of  which  60  cents  is  for 
postage. 

Members  or  subscribers  desiring  to  have  their  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
ings bound  in  half  Morocco  may  have  the  work  done  through  the 
Institute  at  a  price  of  $2j60  per  cover,  postage  or  carriage  additional 
The  Proceedings  of  each  year,  stripped  and  bound,  make  two  con- 
veniently sized  volumes. 

Publication  of  books  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  has  been  discontinued. 
The  Institute,  however,  holds  copies  which  may  be  obtained  until  the  present 
edition  becomes  exhausted. 

Catalogue  of  books  published  by  the  Institute  containing  detailed 
description  and  list  of  contents  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  U.  S.  Naval  Institute. 

Orders  for  enlisted  men  of  books  published  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute 
to  the  amount  of  $10.00,  or  for  ten  or  more  of  any  of  said  publications, 
will  be  furnished  at  a  discount  of  fo  per  cent,  carriage  prepaid.  Additional 
discounts  allowed  for  special  orders  in  quantities. 

NAVIGATION 

Navigation  and  Compass  Deviations  (Revised  191 7,  with  all 

problems  and  solutions  brought  to  accord  with  the  new 

form  of  the  Nautical  Almanac). 

By  Commander  W.  C.  P.  Muir,  U.  S.  Navy,  formerly  Head  of 
Department  of  Navigation,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  A  practical  treatise 
on  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy,  including  the  theory  of  compass 
deviation,  prepared  for  use  as  a  text-book  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
Though  written  primarily  for  use  of  midshipmen,  the  ^rious  subjects 
have  been  so  presented  that  any  zealous  student  possessing  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  trigonometry  may  be  able  to  master  the  methods  given. 

i2mo,  765  +  xvi  pages,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  many  text  figures. 
Price  $4,20.    Postage  paid. 

Elements  of  Hydrographic  Surveying  (1911). 

By  Lieut.  Commander  George  Wood  Logan,  U.  S.  N.  All  branches 
of  the  work  connected  with  a  marine  hydrographic  survey  as  ordi- 
narily carried  out  have  been  completely  described,  and  the  book  is, 
therefore,  available  for  purposes  of  reference  for  naval  officers  and 
others  who  may  be  engaged  in  such  work. 

i2mo,  176  pages,  full  cloth.    Price  $1.60.    Postage  paid. 
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A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Compass. 

The  revision  consists  chiefly  of  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  service 
instruments  and  one  on  the  gyroscopic  compass.  A  valuable  book  for 
navigators  and  officers  preparing  for  promotion. 

Originally  prepared  by  Lieut.  Commander  Harris  Laning,  U.  S.  N., 
for  the  use  of  midshipmen  to  give  them  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  com- 
pass work  to  enable  them  to  efficiently  care  for  and  use  compasses  on 
board  ship.  The  complex  mathematical  theory  of  the  deviation  of 
the  compass  and  the  derivation  of  formulae  have  been  entirely  omitted, 
but  a  sufficient  explanation  of  causes  and  effects  is  given  to  enable  the 
student  to  understand  any  ordinary  problem  that  may  arise.  The  book 
contains  all  the  most  recent  data  on  the  subject  of  compensation  of  the 
compass  as  well  as  copies  of  all  the  forms  used  in  compass  work  with 
an  explanation  of  how  to  use  them. 

7  X  ioy2  in,,  146  pages.  Bound  in  Aexihle  cloth.  Price  $1.75.  Post- 
age paid. 

Copies  of  first  edition  of  this  book  on  sale  at  75  cents,  postage  paid. 

MARINE  ENGINEERING 
Naval    Reciprocating    Engines    and    Auxiliary     Machine^ 
("  Naval  Engines  and  Machinery  "). 

By  Commander  John  K.  Barton,  U.  S.  Navy,  Former  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Construction,  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  Revised  by  Comdr.  H.  O.  Stickney,  U.  S.  >Iavy,  recently 
Head  of  Department  of  M.  E.  and  N.  C,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

A  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  and  for  officers  pre- 
paring for  examination,  fully  illustrated  with  upwards  of  260  text 
figures,  and  48  plates  8  x  10  inches  bound  separately. 

8vo,  619  pages,  full  cloth.    Price  $4.90,    Postage  paid. 

Marine  and  Naval  Boilers. 

By  Lieut.  Commander  Frank  Lyon,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieut.  Commander 
A.  W.  Hinds,  U.  S.  N.  Revised  by  Lieutenants  W.  P.  Beehler  and 
John  S.  Barleon,  U.  S.  Navy,  of  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineer- 
mg  and  Naval  Construction,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

This  book  was  prepared  in  order  to  provide  an  up-to-date  text-book 
for  the  midshipmen  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Plates  and  descrip- 
tions include  the  most  modern  boiler  installations  on  naval  vessels. 
The  great  gain  in  fuel  economy  made  possible  by  the  combination  of 
gas  analysis  with  intelligent  firing  is  fully  described.  The  causes  of 
boiler  corrosion  with  the  practical  methods  of  its  prevention  are  in- 
cluded. A  study  of  the  book  should  furnish  all  the  information  neces- 
sary for  the  efficient  handling  of  a  boiler  plant.  This  book  has  been 
revised  to  May,  191 5. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  text  figures  and  16  folding  plates. 

8vo,  404  pages.    Bound  in  full  cloth.    Price  $3.25.    Postage  paid. 

Steam  Turbines. 

A  treatise  covering  U.  S.  Naval  Practice.  By  Lieut.  Comdr.  G.  J. 
Meyers,  U.  S.  Navy,  of  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering  and 
Naval  Construction,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

This  book  covers  turbine  installations  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  with 
chapters  on  the  elementary  principles  of  design  and  construction. 
Especially  adapted  for  use  of  midshipmen  and  officers  of  the  navy 
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and  for  an  elementary  text-book  in  colleges  and  universities.  It  wis 
written  to  fill  the  want  of  a  text-book  more  for  the  student  and  operat- 
ing engineer  than  for  the  designer.  Illustrated  with  165  text  bmts, 
9  plates  II  X40  inches  showing  half  cross  sections  of  the  latest  Curtis 
and  Parsons  turbines. 
Bound  in  full  cloth.   Price  $4.60.    (Subject  to  change.) 

Experimental  Engineering  (191 1). 

By  Commander  U.  T.  Holmes,  U.  S.  Navy. 

In  attempting  to  revise  the  volume  of  "  Notes  on  Experimental 
Engineering/'  compiled  by  the  author  in  1907,  so  much  new  matter 
was  at  hand,  and  so  many  changes  were  found  necessary,  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  re-write  the  whole  book. 

The  new  book  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  officers  who 
wish  to  embrace  the  many  opportunities  to  record  valuable  engineering 
data  and  make  proper  deductions  therefrom. 

Bvo,  311  pages,  152  illustrations,  cloth.    Price  $2.  IS.    Postage  paid. 

Mechanical  Processes  (191 7). 

By  Lieut.  G.  W.  Danforth,  U.  S.  Navy.  Former  Instructor  in 
the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  G)nstruction, 
U.  S.  hfaval  Academy. 

Giving  an  account  of  the  materials  used  in  engineering  construction 
and  of  the  essential  features  in  the  methods  of  producing  them,  also 
describing  shop  processes  and  equipment  for  the  shaping  of  metals 
into  forms  for  engineering  and  general  uses. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  brief  and 
elementary  form,  with  sufficient  detail  to  outline  methods  and  prin- 
ciples clearly.  It  is  intended  to  show  completely,  though  briefly,  the 
steps  of  metal  manufacture  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  $0 
that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  classify  all  branches  of  metal 
manufacture,  and  may  pursue  intelligently  such  study  as  will  give 
fuller  information  than  is  possible  to  include  herein. 

8vo,  405  pages,  270  illustrations,  full  cloth.  Price  $3.75.  Postage 
paid. 

Handy  Book  for  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Navy  (Third  edition,  revised,  1918). 

The  Handy  Book  for  Enlisted  Men  of  the  Engineering  Department 
was  originally  prepared  in  1908  by  Midshipman  Bruce  R.  Ware,  U.  S.  N.. 
and  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  H. 
Rice,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.   The  Handy  Book  is  divided  into  the  following  parts : 

Part  I. — Information  for  all  men. 
Part  n. — A:  Subjects  for  examination. 

B :   Duties  and  requirements  of  the  various  ratings. 
Part  in. — Boilers,  coal  and  oil  burning. 
Part  IV. — Marine  engines  and  operations. 
Part  V. — Auxiliary  machinery. 
Part  VI.— Piping. 
Part  VII.— Gages. 

Part  VIII. — Internal  combustion  engines. 
Part  IX. — Some  facts  of  electricity. 
Part  X. — General  information. 
Part  XI. — Useful  tables  of  measurements. 

278  pages,  119  illustrations,  Aexiblc  buckram.  Price  60  cents,  postpaid. 
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^Engineering  Mechanics  (igii). 

A  revision  of  "  Notes  on  Machine  Design,"  prepared  by  Officers  of 
the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering  and  Naval  Construction,  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  combined  with  the  mathematics  and  general  principles 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems,  by  C.  N.  Offley,  U.  S.  N. 

8vo,  326  pages,  2  plates.  Bound  in  full  cloth.  Price  $3^S.  Postage 
Paid. 

♦Notes  on  Steam  Engineering  (1901). 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Officers  of  the  Old  Line  of  the  Navy. 
8vo,  134  pages.    Bound  in  paper.    Price  60  cents.    Postage  paid. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Naval  Construction. 

By  Naval  Constructor  R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  U.  S.  N.  A  modern 
text-book  used  in  the  course  of  naval  architecture  by  midshipmen  of 
the  first  class,  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  and  based  upon  the  practice  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

8vo,  285  -\-  VU  pages,  illustrated  by  162  figures  and  3  plates.  Price 
$4.00.    Postage  paid. 

*The  Oscillations  of  Ships  (1902). 

Compiled  and  edited  by  the  Department  of  Marine  Engineering  and 
Naval  Construction,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
Bound  in  flexible  cloth.    Price  SS  cents.    Postage  paid. 

The  Naval  Artificer's  Manual,  1918  (Naval  Artificer's  Hand- 
Book,  19 14,  revised). 

By  Asst.  Naval  Constructor  (T.)  McCall  Pate.  U.  S.  N.,  formerly 
Qiief  Carpenter,  U.  S.  N.  (Will  be  ready  for  issue  about  June  15, 
1918.) 

Appertaining  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  hull  and  fittings, 
and  the  operation  of  auxiliary  machinery  on  ships  of  the  Navy;  con- 
taining elementary  arithmetic,  rules  and  tables,  weights  and  strength 
of  materials,  descriptions  of  drainage,  sanitary  and  ventilation  systems, 
fire  main,  flushing  systems,  steering  appliances,  telemotors,  water- 
ejecting  system,  acetylene  welding,  rules  for  inspection  of  lumber, 
standard  formulae  for  mixing  all  kinds  of  paints  used  on  iron  and  steel 
vessels,  examination  questions  pertaining  to  the  various  trades  of  deck 
artificers,  etc. 

940  pages,  stiff  buckram. 

OFFICIAL  DRILL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  U.  S.  NAVY 

AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Landing  Force  and  Small-Arm   Instructions   (Revised, 

1916). 

The  edition  of  this  book  is  exhausted  and  a  new  edition  will  not  be 
published  as  The  Landing  Force  Manual,  U.  S.  Navy,  1917.  is  being 
compiled  by  a  board  of  officers.  The  complete  Landing  Force  Manual 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  shortly  after  the  compilation  has  been 
completed,  probably  August  i,  1918. 
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The  Deck  and  Boat  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  1914  (Corrected 
to  January  i,  1917,  and  reprinted  April  i,  1917). 

The  Deck  and  Boat  Book  is  issued  for  use  on  the  ship's  bridge. 
No  boat  expedition  should  ever  be  without  one  for  each  boat  and  the 
means  of  making  signals.  As  far  as  practicable  all  boats  away  from 
their  ships  on  any  duty  where  signal  communication  may  be  desirable 
should  have  a  copy.  Coxswains  as  well  as  signal  men  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  its  contents. 

184  pages  and  8  Hag  plates  in  four  colors.    Price  46  cents,  cloth. 

Ship  and  Gun  Drills,  U.  S.  Navy,  1914  (reprinted  1916). 

This  drill  book  is  designed  to  cover,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  drills 
and  exercises  which  are  carried  out  exclusively  on  board  ship. 

Illustrated,    Cloth  binding,  price  46  cents.    Postage  paid. 

SEAMANSHIP 
The  Watch  Officer's  Manual  (191 7). 

By  the  late  Ensign  C.  E,  Hovey,  U.  S.  Navy.  This  manual  has  been 
revised  to  bring  it  in  complete  accord  with  present  regulations  and 
methods  of  watch  standing  and  ship  handling.  New  material  has  been 
added  to  round  out  the  work  and  make  it  an  indispensable  assistant  to 
the  present  day  watch  officer. 

In  flexible  cloth,  about  go  pages  text  and  20  pages  of  colored  plates. 
Price  $1.10,  postpaid. 

Seamanship  Department  Notes. 

Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Seamanship,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
for  use  of  midshipmen. 

Contains  notes  on  the  following: 
Handling  Small  Boats, 
Ground  Tackle, 
Mooring  Alongside  the  Dock, 
Rules  of  the  Road, 
Handling  Battleships  in  Formation, 
Hints  to  Young  Officers  Taking  the  Deck, 
Writing  the  Deck  Log, 
Aids  to  Learning  Signals, 
Mooring  Board,  and 
Duties  of  a  Recorder  of  a  Summary  Court  Martial. 

161  pagcSj  stiff  buckram.    Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Bluejacket's  Manual,  U.  S.  Navy  (Fifth  edition,  revised,  1917). 

**The  Bluejacket's  Manual"  originally  prepared  in  1902  by  Lieu- 
tenant Ridley  McLean,  U.  S.  Navy,  revised  in  1914  to  correspond  with 
the  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  63  of  December  16,  1913.  and 
now  revised  to  date  by  Lieutenant  N.  R.  Van  der  Veer,  U.  S.  Navy,  is 
issued  to  the  service  for  the  guidance  and  the  instruction  of  petty 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Stiff  buckram.    Price  76  cents,  prepaid. 
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The  Recruit's  Handy  Book,  U.  S.  Navy  (1917). 

By  Captain  W.  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  Navy.  A  most  useful  primer  for 
the  Naval  Recruit.  It  shows  him  what  the  navy  offers  him  in  the  way 
of  a  career,  and  it  contains  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  a  seaman's 
profession. 

Flexible  buckram  cover.    Price  20  cents,  postpaid, 

*A  Battleship's  Order  Book. 

A  Battleship's  Order  Book  (1908),  by  Lieut.  Commander  A.  B. 
Hoff,  U.  S.  N.,  follows  the  generally  accepted  ideas  and  regulations  of 
the  service  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  regard  to  liberty,  uniform,  punish- 
ments, routine,  etc. 

i2mo,  q6  pages  text,  q6  pages  blank,  full  cloth.  Price  86  cents. 
Postage  paid. 

*  Hints  for  Junior  Officers  Doing  Line  Duty. 

Lieutenant  B.  B.  Wygant,  U.  S.  Navy. 

26  pages,  paper  cover.    Price  IS  cents.    Postage  Paid. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Robison's  Manual  of  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  [for- 
merly Manual  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  for  the  Use  of 
Naval  Electricians].    (Fourth  edition,  revised,  iQi?-) 

By  Commander  S.  S.  Robison,  U.  S.  Navy,  with  revisions  and  addi- 
tions by  L.  W.  Austin,  Ph.  D.,  Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Equipment, 
and  Wm.  S.  Cowles,  Chief  of  Bureau. 

8vo,  220  pages  text,  illustrated  by  120  figures.  Bound  in  full  white 
canvas.    Price  $J.SO.    Postage  paid. 

Naval  Electrician's  Text-Book.    2  vols.    (191 7.) 

By  Captain  W.  H.  G.  Bullard,  U.  S.  Navy,  completely  revised  and 
largely  rewritten  by  officers  and  instructors  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  &  Physics,  June,  1916-July,  1917. 

This  work  was  called  into  existence  by  the  demand  of  the  naval 
service  for  a  text  book  which  would  teach  the  theory  of  electrical 
engineering,  stressing  such  portions  as  apply  particularly  to  naval 
practice;  the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  use  of  electrical 
equipment ;  and  the  special  knowledge  required  for  the  inspection,  care 
and  operation  of  naval  electrical  apparatus. 

Volume  I  contains  the  theoretical  study  of  electricity  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  electrical  engineering.  It  covers  the  practice  and  principles 
involved  in  the  construction  of  all  direct  current  and  alternating  cur 
rent  machines,  instruments,  devices  and  apparatus.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  alternating  current  theory  and  to  the  engineering 
principles  which  arc  involved  in  the  subject  of  electric  drive  for  naval 
vessels,  and  the  use  of  alternating  current  equipment  in  the  navy  afloat 
and  ashore.  The  section  devoted  to  the  subject  of  radio  telegraphy 
and  telephony  is  unusually  complete  in  its  exposition  of  theory  and 
principles. 

Volume  II  deals  with  the  practical  part  of  naval  electrical  engineering 
and  contains  matter  descriptive  of  generators,  motors,  distribution 
systems,  auxiliary  machinery  and  miscellaneous  apparatus,  with  prin- 
ciples of  operation.  Notable  features  of  this  volume  are  the  discus- 
sion of  electrical  ship  propulsion  and  electricjil  equipment  of  sub- 
marines, excellent  outlines  ^^  interior  communication  and  fire  control 
systems.    A  very  successf  en  made  to  eliminate  from  this 
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volume  all  unnecessary  descriptive  and  specification  matter,  and  to 
retain  only  such  material  as  has  value  along  instructive  and  operative 
lines. 

Volume  I  contains  730  pages,  543  illustrations  and  an  appindix  con- 
taining standardization  rules  of  the  A,  L  E.  E. 

Volume  II  contains  520  pages  and  2gg  illustrations,  including  seven 
lar^e  folding  diagrams. 

Price,  bound  in  full  cloth,  $3,7S  per  volume  (2  volumes,  $7S0), 
postpaid.  » 

♦Electrical  Installations  of  the  United  States  Navy  (1907). 

By  Commander  Burns  T.  Walling,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Julius  Martin, 
E.  E.,  Master  Electrician  of  the  Equipment  Department,  Navy  Yard, 
New  York. 

A  Manual  of  material,  including  its  use,  operation,  inspection,  care, 
and  management,  and  method  of  installion  on  board  ship. 

8vo,  648  pages,  300  illustrations,  full  cloth.  Price  $3,50.  Postage 
Paid, 

ORDNANCE 
Naval  Ordnance :  Text-Book  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.    Re- 
vised Edition,  1915.    Corrected  to  April,  1917. 

By  Lieut.  Commander  Roland  I.  Curtin  and  Lieut.  Commander 
Thomas  L.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Navy. 

This  book  has  been  adoptecf  as  a  text-book  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy. 

^vo,  383  pages,  57  illustrations,  bound  in  full  cloth.  Price  $4,85, 
postage  paid. 

The  Groundwork  of  Practical  Naval  Gunnery,  or,  Exterior 
Ballistics. 

By  Philip  R.  Alger,  Professor  U.  S.  Navy.  Revised  and  extended  to 
include  the  formulae  and  methods  of  Colonel  James  M.  Ingalls,  U.  S. 
Army,  by  the  officers  on  duty  in  the  Department  of  Ordnance  and 
Gunnery,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

6^2  X  T0l4  «*».,  360  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.    Price  $4,50,  postpaid. 

Range  and  Ballistic  Tables. 

To  be  used  with  Exterior  Ballistics. 

Reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  Midshipmen  of  the  Naval  Acadenw  in 
connection  with  their  course  of  study  in  exterior  ballistics.  Thcv 
permit  problems  to  be  given  covering  nearly  all  the  guns  in  most  fre 
quent  use  in  the  navy  at  the  present  time. 

i2X9y2  in.  {oblong  quarto),  95  pages.  Bound  in  full  cloth.  Four 
marginal  thumb  indexes.    Price  $2,76,  postpaid. 

INTERNATIONAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

A.  Manual  of  International  Law  for  the  use  of  Naval  Officers 

(1917)- 
By  Rear  Admiral  C.  H.  Stockton,  U.   S.  N.,  Retired.     Sometime 
Lecturer  upon  International  Law  at  the  Naval  War  College,  author  of 
"The  Laws  and  Usages  of  War  at  Sea:  a  Naval  War  Code." 
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PUBUCA  TIONS'-^onHnued 


The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present  sound  and  authoritative  informa- 
tion based  on  the  historical  and  accepted  policy  of  our  government,  as 
well  as  the  best  and  most  recent  European  views  upon  matters  of 
international  law. 

A  supplementary  chapter  on  the  new  situations  which  have  arisen 
during  the  present  war  and  a  complete  index  have  been  incorporated 
in  this  work. 

i2mo,  340  pages,  cloth.    Price  $1^0.    Postage  paid. 

Constitutional  Law. 

By  H.  J.  Fenton,  M.  A.,  L.  B.,  Instructor,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
An  introductory  treatise  designed  for  use  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  in  other  schools  where  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  are  studied. 

A  study  of  the  text  of  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  of  law 
pertaining  to  it.  An  abstract  of  the  leading  and  most  interesting 
Supreme  Court  cases  bearing  on  the  Constitution  is  printed  in  Chapter 
IX  and  serves  to  fix  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  clearly  in  mind. 

i2tH0,  267  pages,  cloth.    Price  $1,3S,    Postage  Paid. 

'^'Notes  on  International  Law  (1904). 

By  Lieut.  C.  P.  Eaton,  U.  S.  N.,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar. 
This  book  consists  of  questions  which  have  been  asked  on  exammation 
of  Line  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  with  their  answers ;  others  arranged 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  subjects  more  fully,  with  answers,  together  with 
Situations  and  Solutions  propounded  and  solved  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
War  College.  The  form  of  Questions  and  Answers  "  is  a  very  con- 
venient one  in  many  ways. 

Svo,  139  pages,  hound  in  Aexihle  cloth.    Price  $1.10.    Postage  paid. 


STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS 
School  of  the  Ship,  etc.  (1910). 

By  Rear  Admiral  A.  W.  Grant,  U.  S.  N.   (This  book  is  being  revised.) 

The  Fundamentals  of  Naval  Tactics. 

By    Lieutenant  Romeo  Bernotti,   Royal   Italian   Navy.     Translated 
by  Lieutenant  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Navy. 

i2mo,  184  pages,  cloth.    Price  $1.10.    Postage  paid. 

Naval  War  College  Pamphlets. 

The  Estimate  of  the  Situation. 
The  Formulation  of  Orders. 

Paper  covers.    Price  IS  cents  each. 

♦Elements  of  Naval  Warfare. 

By  Commander  Carlo  B.  Brittain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Former  Head  of 
Department  of  Seamanship,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

i2mo,  124  pages,  hound  in  cloth.   Price  $1.10.   Postage  paid. 
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PUB  Lie  A  TIONS-^onHnued 


LANGUAGES 
A  French  Nautical  Phrase  Book  and  Reader. 

By  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Part  I  of  this  work  is  based  on  ">fautical  Phraseology"  (191 1) 
embracing  such  changes  in  text  and  arrangement  as  experience  in  iti 
use,  and  comment  from  the  service  at  large,  have  indicated.  Part  II, 
the  "  Nautical  Reader/'  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort  to  teach  the  mid- 
shipmen ord^ary  naval  words  and  expressions  by  the  usual  means  of 
instruction. 

J2mo,  97  pages,  cloth  binding.    Price  7S  cents,  postpaid. 

A  Spanish  Nautical  Phrase  Book  and  Reader. 

By  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Part  I  of  this  work  is  based  on  "Nautical  Phraseology"  (iQij) 
embracing  such  changes  in  text  and  arrangement  as  experience  in  its 
use,  and  comment  from  the  service  at  large,  have  indicated.  Part  II, 
the  "  Nautical  Reader,"  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort  to  teach  the  mid- 
shipmen ordinary  naval  words  and  expressions  by  the  usual  means  of 
instruction. 

i2mo,  95  pages,  cloth  binding.    Price  7S  cents,  postpaid. 

MATHEMATICS 

Trigonometry  and  Stereographic  Projections. 

By  Professor  S.  J.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.    Prepared  for  the  use  of  mid- 
shipmen and  adopted  as  a  text-book. 
8mo,  132  pages,  cloth  binding.    Price  $1.3S,    Postage  paid. 

Mechanics. 

By  Professor  H.  E.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.    Prepared  for  the  use  of  mid- 
shipmen and  adopted  as  the  text-book  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
iimo,  xi  -f  269  pages,  cloth  binding.    Price  $3.60.    Postage  paid. 

Practical  Algebra. 

By  Professor  S.  J.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Instructor  Paul  Capron, 
U.  5.  N.  A.  Used  as  a  text-book  by  the  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

iJmo,  ix  -f  191  Pages,  cloth  binding.    Price  $1.48.    Postage  paid. 

Calculus. 

By  Professor  S.  J.  Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Instructor  Paul  Capron, 
U.  S.  N.  A.    Used  as  a  text-book  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
i2mo,  ix  -f  288  pages,  cloth  binding.    Price  $3.35.    Postage  paid. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Physiology,  First  Aid  and  Naval  Hygiene. 

By  Doctor  R.  G.  Heiner,  U.  S.  Navy.  A  text-book  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Naval  Hygiene  and  Physiology  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acmdemy. 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Tliis  book  should  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  It  is  highly  recommended  to  Divisional  Officers  to  be 
used  in  the  general  instruction  of  their  men. 

i2mo,  139  pages.    Bound  in  full  cloth,  price  $1.00.    Postage  Paid. 
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PUBUCATIOX: 


JJ,  S.  Navy  Cook  Book  (1908). 

Prepared  by  tiie  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Nivigttion  it  lh«  Scli(Kil 
for  Cooks  and  Bakers,  U.  S.  Navy  Training  Statioo,  Newport,  Rhodf 
Island.  At]  the  methods  and  recipes  given  have  been  tried  with  tuc* 
cess  at  the  Cooking  SchooL 

61  pagfs,  Hexibli  library  dmck,    Pticw  tM  ctnt$,    Poildif #  pM. 

^lustrated  Case  Inscriptions  from  the  Official  Catalogue  of  lh« 

Trophy  Flags  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

By  Instructor  H.  C  Washburn,  U,  S.  N.  A.  This  ii  a  buuk  thai 
officers  in  the  service  will  be  glad  to  own  and  kee^i  At  haiut  an  an  object 
lesson  to  their  friends  of  the  navy's  history* 

13s  P<^gtt.  Paptf  binding,  prict  B5  cip^is.  Cloth  binding,  pria  $i,i&$ 
Postage  paid. 
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-Book- 


Department 

The  IfiMtitute  Book  Depart* 
meni  will  fill  order 9  for  ob- 
tainable bookM  of  all  kindw, 
fuTrusfung   them    ai   retail 

prepaid 


BOOK  LISTS 

Many  inquiries  having  been  received  concerning  books  suitable  for 
training  and  instruction  of  individuals,  schools  and  naval  organizations, 
we  venture  to  submit  suggestive  lists  of  such  works.  We  do  not  claim 
that  these  lists  are  complete  or  that  the  works  mentioned  are  the  best  of 
their  class ;  we  do,  however,  vouch  for  them  as  of  proved  value  and  recom- 
mend them  as  supplementary  to  the  Naval  Institute's  "  List  of  Pub- 
lications." 

NAVIGATION 
(Complete  Course) 

Title  ^pKce**  Publiiher 

Navigation  and  ^ompass  Deviations,  Muir.  .$  4.20  Naval  Institute. 

''^  American  Practical  Navigator,  Bowditch.    2.25  Hydrographic  Office. 

Practical  Manual  of  Compass 1.75  Naval  Institute. 

*  Altitude,  Azimuth  and  Line  of  Position 

Tables  (includes  Aquino's  Tables) J6o  Hydrographic  Office. 

H.  0.200. 

*  Nautical  Astronomy  and  Ocean  Navigation  4.00  Inter.  Text  Book  Co. 

*  Navigation  and  Nautical  Tables 4.00  Inter.  Text  Book  Co. 

SEAMANSHIP 

Modern  Seamanship,  Knight $  6.50    Van  Nostrand  Ca 

Fundamentals  of  >faval  Service,  Sterling. . .    2.00    Lippincbtt 

(Valuable  general  information  for  officers  and  petty  officers  of  the 
Reserve  and  Naval  Militia.) 
Watch  Officer's  Manual,  Hovey  (1917) i.io     Naval  Institute. 


ORDNANCE  AND  GUNNERY 


Elastic  Strength  of  Guns,  Alger $  2.00 

Interior  Ballistics,  Ingalls  3J00 

Suggestions  to  Military  Riflemen,  Whelan. .     1.00 

Military  Explosives,  Weaver 3.25 

Modern  Explosives  (2  vols.),  Marshall  ....  16.00 
Explosives,  Brunswig 3.00 


Conroy,  Naval  Inst 

Brentano. 

Brentano. 

Wiley. 

Blackiston. 

Wiley. 


MARINE  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  Engineer's  Hand  Book,  Kent...$  5.00 
New  Mechanical  Engineer's  Hand  Book, 

Marks  5.00    McGraw-HilL 

Practical  Marine  Engineering,  Dyson 6.00 

Electric  Propulsion  of  Ships,  Hobart  .......  2.00 

Marine  Gas  Engines,  Clark 1.50 

Internal  Combustion  Engines,  Sterling 2.00 

Diesel  Engines  for  Land  &  Marine  Work, 

Chalkley 4.00    Van  Nostrand. 
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Wiley. 


Van  Nostrand. 
Van  Nostrand. 
R.  Beresford. 


BOOK  USTS'-Continuid 


BLBCTRICAL  BNGINBERIlfG 

Elementary  Manual  of  Radio  Telegraphy 

and  Radio  Telephony  for  Students  and 

Operators,  Fleming  $  2.50    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Wireless  Telegraphy,  Zenneck 4.00    McGraw-Hill. 

Standard  Hand  Book  for  Elec.  Engineers, 

Towlc  5.00    McGraw-Hill. 

American  Hand  Book  for  Elec  Engineers, 

Pender   5.00    John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Storaf:e  Battery  Engineering,  Lvndon 4.00    McGraw-Hill. 

American  Telephone  Practice,  Miller 4.00    McGraw-Hill. 

Principles  of  Electric  Wave  Telegraphy  and 

Telephony    10.00   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Range  of  Search-Light  Projectors 4.50    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

Lists  of  standard  works  on  electrical  engineering,  general,  will  be 
furnished  on  request  for  .specific  information. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTION 

Naval  Architecture,  Hovgaard $  6.25  Spon  &  Chamberlain. 

Theoretical  Naval  Architecture,  Atwood  . . .  10.00  Longmans,  Green  &  Co 

Speed  and  Power  of  Ships,  Taylor 7.50  Wiley. 

Screw  Propellers,  Dyson 7.50  Van  Nostrand. 

AVIATION 

Aircraft  in  Warfare,  Lancaster $  4.00  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Aeroplane,  Page 2.50  Lippincott. 

Military  Aeroplanes,  Loening 4.75  Aeronautic  Library. 

Mechanics  of  the  Aeroplane,  Duchene 2.60  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Text  Book  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  Wood- 
house    6.00  The  Century  Co. 

Aero  Engines,  Burls 350  Lippincott. 

Zeppelins  and  Superzeppelins,  Hearne i.oo  John  Lane. 

Internal  Combustion  Engines,  Sterling 2.00  R.  Beresford. 

These  books  can  be  obtained  through  the  Institute's  Book  Department 
at  the  retail  price,  postage  prepaid,  excepting  those  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
which  books  should  be  obtained  from  the  publishers  direct. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
U.  S.  Naval  Institute. 
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THE 

NAVY  LEAGUE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Has  been  doing  its  part  to  help  the  Navy 
JOIN  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  AND  HELP  US  WITH  OUR  TASI 


SEkVGffGi 


THE  NAITONS  DEFENSE 

The  League's  Official  Organ 

WILL  KEEP  YOU  IN  TOUCH  WITH  OUR  WORK 

I20I  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


APPLICATION    FOR   MBMBBR8HIP   IN    THB   NAVY    LEAGUE   OP    THE 
UNITED  states 

Of  the   membership  fee  $1.50  is   for  a  year's  subscription  to  Sba  Powuu 
Subscription  to  Sba  Powkr  without  membership,  $2.50. 

DUES: 

Annual  Member $    3.00  annually 

Contributing  Member 5.00  annually 

Life  Member 100.00  one  payment 

"Sba    Powbb,"  a  beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  is  sent  monthly    to  all 
members. 

To  THB  Navy  Lbagub, 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  IVaskington,  D.  C. 

1  am  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Navy  League  and  desire  to  be  en- 

rolled  as  a member.    I  enclose! for  fees, 

{Indicate  class  of  membership') 
$1.50  of  which  is  for  a  year's  subscription  to  Sba  Powbb. 


(Name) 
(Address) 


Please  mention  the  PROOEBDZNOi  when  writUf  adverttMrt 
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JdURNAL  MILISKED   PIMONIHLY 

JUUnnflL  OF  THE  ^^  p^^^  iOIROi,  VIRfilNKA. 

UNITED  STATES  ""°^"  supervision  of  the 

SCHOOL  BOARD, 

AnTILLERY  soast  artillery  school 


Contains  about  ono  bundrid  and  forty-four 
pagos  of  original  artiolos,  translations,  and 
riprints  of   Intorost  to  tho   Artllloryman 


The  JOURNAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ARTILLERY  is  the  only  publication  in 
America  that  principally  treats  of  matters 
on  Coast  Defense,  Since  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  Coast  Defense  are  based  on  an 
application  of  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  including  Aeronautics  and 
Motor  Traction,  the  JOURNAL  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  value  to  all  civilians  having  a  technical 
education  and  interested  in  our  NATIONAL 
COAST  DEFENSE^ 


SUBSGRIPTIOi  RATESi  OalUd  StatiSp  Oibi,  ind  Mtxieo,  S2.M| 
Forti|;i  postifo,  $0.50  pdr  year  axtraf  fiaindlaii  postaft,  $0.20 
par  ytar  extra.    Sinflt  copy,  SO.SO. 

Wrfte  to  JOUUHML  hr  a  sample  capy 
Club  Bates   Discontinued 


^ 
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THEftMlT  WELD  ON  STEINPOST  OF  STEAMSBIP 

Tb»a«  e««  b*  conplct*d  wltboal  k*»i»lBtf  tb«  ▼••••1  la  df74««4 

nor*  tb»B  two  dmyB 

If  It's  Something  Broken 

Think  of  ••THERMIT' 

Then  wire  or  eeod  partlculare  ^ylag  full  dliseailoDB  of  the  break  tc 
our  neareat  of&ce.    We  do  the  rest 

SterDpoetB,  rudder  frames,  oonDecttog  rods,  crank-fthafta,  eroMhee4i 
aDd  other  such  sections  too  Qumeroas  to  mention  have  been  aared  i&l 
returned  to  serTlce  In  a  few  hours. 

A  permanent  repatr  Is  assured,  as  Thermit  upon  reaction  prodnotf 
liquid  steel  at  a  temperature  of  &000*'  F.    When  this  liquid  maaa  la  ptmrti  J 
Into  a  mold  surrounding  the  broken  parts  It  melts  up  the  ends  of  the  m 
tlons  and  amalgamates  with  them  to  form  one  solid  maaa  when  ooei- 

The  whole  story  la  told  In  our  pamphlet  No.  2928  and  **  Raaetiooi 
Get  this  literature  and  keep  It  for  reference* 

Metal  and  Thermit  Corporation 

(Successor*  lo  Ooldacbmldt.  Dednnind  ^  Ooidscbinlill  Tb«raiH  Co.) 

The  Equitable  Boildln^*  I20  ftroodway.  New  York.  fi.  Y. 

7a0e  So.  Cblc«io  Av«..  Cblctti*  1427  Wastera  A«^«..  rttubn^b.  Fa. 

329-333  roUoB  St.,  Ssa  rranclaco  I03  tlcbmoad  Si.  W..  ToroolD.  ti»| 

PIft&M  mtntlim  tta«  PSOOESDINOl  whsft  wtttlst  adttrUMra 
<10A 
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SANTA  BARBARA 

THE   PATRONESS  OF  THE  NAVAL  BUREAU  OF  ORDNANCE 

By  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  U.  S.  Navy 


In  the  office  of  the  chief  of  naval  ordnance,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  there  hangs  a  handsome  portrait  of  Santa  Barbara,  the 
patron  saint  of  ordnance,  which  was  presented  to  the  bureau  by 
Rear  Admiral  William  M.  Folger,  U.  S.  N.,  chief  of  the  bureau 
from  February,  1890,  to  January,  1893. 

Many  inquiries  as  to  why  the  picture  is  displayed  so  promi- 
nently and  as  to  what  it  means  are  made  by  visitors,  both  officers 
and  civilians.  The  search  for  the  real  legend  was  not  as  simple  as 
had  been  jthought.  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  such 
an  inquiry  may  be  of  interest  to  the  service,  the  bureau  asked 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Hawkesworth,  F.  R.  S.  A.,  to  write  the  story  of  the 
beautiful  Saint  Barbara.  Her  tragic  and  short  life  is  set  forth  by 
him  as  follows : 

In  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Russian  calendars,  the  feast- 
day  of  "  Saint  Barbara,  Virgin  and  Martyr,"  is  celebrated  on 
December  4,  the  presumed  anniversary  of  her  martyrdom.  The 
details  of  her  legendary  life  and  death,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  be  mythical,  are  given  by  the  Bellandists,  and  other  authorities. 

She  is  said  to  have  lived  at  the  close  of  the  third  and  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  to  have  paid  for  her  faith  by  her  life 
during  the  great  Diocletian  persecution,  in  306  A.  D.,  although  the 


12 1 8  Santa  Barbara 

In  art  she  is  pictured  standing  by  her  three-windowed  tower 
and  holding  in  her  hands  the  palm  of  her  martyrdom,  or  some- 
times a  chalice  and  sacramental  wafer,  while  cannon  are  displayed 
at  her  feet. 

Descriptions  of  her  cult,  in  modem  times,  were  written  by 
Celestin,  "  Histoire  de  S.  Barbe  "  (Paris,  1853)  ;  Villemot,  His- 
toire  de  S.  Barbe,  Vierge  et  Martyre  "  (Paris,  1865)  J  ^"^  iVine. 
"  St.  Barbara  die  Schutz  Heilige  der  Bergleute  und  der  Artillerie. 
und  ihre  Darstellung  in  der  Kunst  "  (Freiberg,  1896). 


COMMANDER  Q.  N.  H0LLIN8,  U.  8.  N. 


[COPTRIOIITED] 
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THE  NAVY  AND  FILIBUSTERING  IN  THE  FIFTIES 

(continued) 
By  Louis  N.  Feipel 


III.  The  Bombardment  of  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  1854 

In  185s,  the  scene  of  American  filibustering  shifted  to  Central 
America,  and  in  particular  to  the  republic  of  Nicaragua.  Events 
had  been  leading  up  to  this  ever  since  the  year  1848.  A  few  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by 
which  the  United  States  became  the  rightful  owners  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  thus  invested  with  augmented  special  interest  in  the 
political  condition  of  Central  America,  the  American  Government 
learned  that  a  military  expedition,  under  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government,  had  landed  at  Greytown  (or  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  as  it  was  then  called),  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  taken 
forcible  possession  of  that  port,  which  was  the  necessary  terminus 
of  any  canal  or  railway  to  be  constructed  across  the  isthmus  within 
the  territories  of  Nicaragua.  It  did  not  diminish  the  unwelcome- 
ness  to  us  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  find  that  she 
assumed  to  justify  it  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  protectorship  of 
a  small  and  obscure  band  of  uncivilized  Indians,  whose  proper 
name  even  had  become  lost  to  history,  who  did  not  constitute  a 
state  capable  of  territorial  sovereignty,  cither  in  fact  or  of  right, 
and  all  political  interest  in  whom,  and  in  the  territory  they  occu- 
pied. Great  Britain  had  previously  renounced  by  successive  treaties 
with  Spain,  when  Spain  was  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  sub- 
sequently with  independent  Spanish  America. 

Nevertheless,  and  injuriously  affected  as  the  United  States  con- 
ceived itself  to  be  by  this  act  of  the  British.  Government,  and  by 
its  occupation  about  the  same  time  of  ins"lar  and  of  continental 
portions  of  the  territory  of  Honduras,  '  red  the  many 
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and  powerful  ties  and  mutual  interests  by  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  associated,  and  we  proceeded  in  earnest 
good  faith,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  whatever  might 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace  between  us,  to  negotiate  with  Great 
Britain  a  convention  to  assure  the  perfect  neutrality  of  all  inter- 
oceanic  communications  across  the  isthmus,  and,  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  such  neutrality,  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  states  of  Central  America  and  their  complete  sovereignt)- 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  as  well  against  Great 
Britain  as  against  the  United  States.  That  object  was  supposed 
to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  convention  of  April  19,  1850 
(the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty),  which  would  never  have  been  signed 
or  ratified  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  but  for  the  conviction 
that,  in  virtue  of  its  provisions,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
United  States  was  thereafter  to  exercise  any  territorial  sovereignty, 
in  fact  or  in  name,  in  any  part  of  Central  America,  however  or 
whensoever  acquired,  either  before  or  afterwards.  The  essential 
object  of  the  convention — ^the  neutralization  of  the  isthmus- 
would,  of  course,  become  a  nullity  if  either  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  were  to  continue  to  hold  exclusively  islands  or  main- 
land of  the  isthmus,  and  more  especially  if,  under  any  claim  of 
protectorship  of  Indians,  either  government  were  to  remain  forever 
sovereign  in  fact  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  three  states  of 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras. 

But  in  August,  185 1,  more  than  a  year  after  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  had  been  perfected,  a  British  vessel-of-war  appeared  in 
the  fine  and  commanding  harbor  of  Ruatan,  an  island  belonging 
to  the  republic  of  Honduras.  The  captain  of  this  vessel,  an  officer 
named  JoUey,  then  proceeded  to  organize  the  island  as  a  dependencj* 
of  Belize  (sometimes  called  British  Honduras)  ;  and  in  July. 
1852,  a  proclamation  was  made  from  Belize  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretaby, 
Belize,  July  17,  1852. 
This  is  to  give  notice  that  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty  our  Queen  hu 
been  pleased  to  constitute  and  make  the  islands  of  Ruatan,  Bonacca,  Utih. 
Barbarat,  Helene,  and  Morat,  to  be  a  colony,  to  be  known  and  dcsigi»ate<l 
as  "  The  Colony  of  the  Bay  Islands." 

By  command  of  Her  Majesty's  Superintendent, 
Augustus  Fked.  Gore,  Colonial  Sfcretory. 
God  save  the  Queen! 
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The  British  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  Ruatan  Islands 
up  to  1856,  and  by  the  occasional  presence  of  an  English  man- 
of-war  at  Greytown,  continued  thtir  old  pretensions  to  the  Mos- 
quito Coast.  The  threatened  abrogation  of  the  Qayton-Bulwer 
treaty  restored  matters  to  their  old  footing,  except  that  the  course 
of  manifest  destiny,  during  the  intervening  five  years  of  drivelling 
diplomacy,  ordained  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  another 
race,  in  whom  Great  Britain  found  more  energetic  sticklers  for 
the  rights  of  their  adopted  soil  than  the  dreamy  and  enfeebled 
creatures  who  for  the  preceding  three  centuries  had  claimed  it 
as  a  home. 

In  March,  1852,  Greytown  was  constituted  a  "  free  city,"  sub- 
ject to  the  paramount  authority  of  any  power  which  might  be 
decided  to  hold  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  Greytown 
belonged.  All  of  its  municipal  regulations,  port  charges,  and 
customs  duties  were  determined  by  a  mayor  and  council,  who 
were,  however,  mere  creatures  of  the  British  consul,  the  latter 
being  virtually  a  dictator.  The  authorities  of  ^Greytown  were 
formally  acknowledged  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  George  Seymour  withdrew  his  ships  from  that 
station,  as  being  no  longer  needed,  thereby  virtually  confirming 
in  the  hands  of,  and  ackowledging  the  ability  of,  the  new  govern- 
ment to  maintain  its  laws.  The  people  of  Greytown  looked  with 
confidence  for  a  similar  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  already  established  in  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  a 
regular  interoceanic  transit  route  (the  Accessory  Transit  Com- 
pany), second  in  utility  and  value  only  to  the  one  previously 
established  in  the  territory  of  New  Granada.  By  the  year  1853, 
the  Nicaragua  route  was  doing  a  good  business  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  The  trip  between  the  two  places  was 
sometimes  made  in  19  days,  which  was  shorter  than  by  way  of 
Panama.  The  steamer  from  New  York  went  to  Greytown,  and 
there  the  passengers  were  put  on  board  light-draft  stern-wheel 
steamboats,  which  went  up  the  San  Juan  River  to  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. There,  at  a  village  called  Fort  San  Carlos,  the  passengers 
were  transferred  to  commodious  side- wheel  steamboats,  in  which 
they  crossed  the  lake  to  Virgin  Bay,  and  from  Virgin  Bay  they 
crossed  in  a  conveyance  of  some  kind  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  a 
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distance  of  lo  miles,  and  then  went  on  board  the  ocean  steamer 
for  San  Francisco. 

The  condition  of  Nicaragua  would  doubtless  have  been  much 
more  prosperous  at  this  time,  but  for  the  occupation  of  Greytown 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  disturbing  authority  set  up  and  sustained 
by  that  power  in  the  Mosquito  Coast,  by  means  of  which  the 
domestic  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua  became  impaired,  its  pubUc 
lands  withheld  from  settlement,  and  itself  deprived  of  all  the 
maritime  revenue  which  it  would  otherwise  have  collected  on 
important  merchandise  at  Greytown.  The  United  States  Govcni- 
ment  had  never  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  a  King  of  Mosquito, 
or  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  Greytown.  Daniel 
Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had,  however,  declared,  in  a  letter 
to  Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  dated  March  13,  1852,  that 
"  a  temporary  recognition  of  the  existing  authority  of  the  place 
(San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  or  Greytown),  sufficient  to  countenance 
any  well-intended  endeavors  on  its  part  to  preserve  the  public 
peace  and  punish  wrong-doers,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  policy  and  honor  of  the  United  States  " ;  and  he  accordingly 
directed  the  commodore,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  **  to  repair  to  Greytown,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  admiral  on  the  West  India  Station,  to 
see  that  all  reasonable  municipal  and  other  regulations  in  force 
there  were  respected  by  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resorting  thither."  Webster,  also,  learning  that  in  an  as- 
semblage of  persons  styling  themselves  citizens  of  Greytown,  held 
there  on  the  28th  of  February,  1852,  resolutions  had  been  passed 
to  send  a  deputation  to  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  charter  for  their  city,  requested, 
on  the  18th  of  March  following.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Graham 
to  give  to  the  American  citizens,  believed  to  have  formed  a  majority 
of  said  assemblage,  timely  warning  *'  that  they  would  not  be 
countenanced  by  his  government  in  any  attempt,  forcibly  or  other- 
wise, to  subvert  the  acting  authorities."  Subsequently,  after  the 
election  of  new  municipal  authorities  at  Greytown,  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  March  29,  1852,  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  new  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
signed  on  the  30th  of  April  of  the  same  year,  Lord  Clarendon 
stated,  in  a  despatch  to  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  dated 
July  22,  1853,  that  both  the  British  and  American  governments 
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had  ordered  their  naval  commanders  to  support  the  government 
de  facto  of  Greytown ;  and  Secretary  of  State  Marcy,  in  a  despatch 
to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  American  minister  at  London,  dated  June  9, 
1853,  referring  to  said  joint  order,  says  that  its  purpose  was  to 
preserve  the  public  peace  at  Greytown,  and  to  punish  wrong- 
doers. 

The  harbor  of  Greytown  was  formed  by  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Juan  River,  and  lying  opposite  to  the  town.  On  this 
island  (called  Punta  Arenas)  the  Transit  Company  had  its  store- 
houses, and  as  long  as  the  California  passengers  were  detained 
occasionally  and  sent  ashore  to  the  town  to  pass  a  night  or  two, 
everything  went  smoothly.  Finally,  however,  the  company  de- 
cided to  build  a  hotel  on  the  island,  to  keep  the  passengers  on  its 
side  of  the  river  during  the  transit,  and  to  prevent  their  landing 
at  Greytown  at  all — in  short,  to  do  all  the  "  skinning  "  itself. 
This  was  more  than  the  Greytowners  could  stand,  and  they  accord- 
ingly declared  war  to  the  knife.* 

On  February  3,  1853,  the  "  council "  of  Greytown  passed  a 
resolution  ordering  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  to  remove 
within  five  days  the  buildings  which  it  had  just  completed  on 
Punta  Arenas,  and  also  to  vacate  the  entire  tract  within  30  days. 
The  company  naturally  ignored  the  demand;  and  the  agent  of  the 
company,  agreeable  to  instructions  received  from  his  principals  in 
New  York,  proceeded  to  call  on  the  British  warship  Geyser  for 
protection.  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  Geyser,  however,  informed 
the  agent  that  he  could  render  him  no  assistance.  Getting  wind 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  American  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  Com- 
mander George  N.  Hollins,  repaired  to  Greytown  in  order  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  Cyane  arrived  on  the  loth  of  February,  and 
the  agent  of  the  company  at  once  appealed  to  Commander  Hollins 
for  protection. 

A  portion  of  the  property  had  already  been  destroyed,  and  the 
authorities  of  Greytown  were  proceeding  to  destroy  the  rest,  when 
Hollins  decided  to  dispatch  his  first  lieutenant,  Theodore  P.  Green, 
to  the  mayor  of  Greytown,  with  orders  to  state  that  information 
had  been  lodged  with  the  American  commander  that  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  (February  11)  a  writ  of  ejectment  would  be  served 
by  the  Greytown  authorities  upon  the  Transit  Company,  and  in 

*  Parker,  "  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,"  165. 
44 
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case  of  the  company's  refusal  to  remove  the  property,  force  would 
be  used  to  compel  them.  Lieutenant  Green  found  the  council 
assembled,  the  mayor  presiding,  made  the  statement,  and  requested 
their  answer.  He  was  told  to  inform  Commander  Hollins  that 
the  process  was  a  legal  one,  and  that  they  would  carry  it  into  effect 
on  the  succeeding  day,  at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless  pre- 
vented by  a  stronger  force. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i  ith,  at  9  o'clock,  Hollins  went  ashore 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  mayor,  and  was  received  in  the  council 
chamber,  the  council  being  assembled.  Hollins  again  informed 
them  that  in  obedience  to  his  orders  he  was  compelled  to  put  a 
stop  to  any  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  Transit  Com- 
pany. The  mayor  replied  that  "  no  depredations  would  be  com- 
mitted, they  only  intended  to  pull  the  building  down."  The  mayor 
then  requested  a  statement  in  writing  of  Hollins'  intentions  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  process,  which  Hollins  acceded  to, 
and  then  withdrew  to  the  ship. 

Purser  Charles  C.  Upham  and  Acting  Lieutenant  William  H. 
Parker,  of  the  Cyati€,  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  town,  bringing  information  that  the  troops  were  under  arms 
and  preparations  making  to  proceed  against  Punta  Arenas  and 
its  occupants,  and  that  threats  were  being  made  to  destroy  the 
property  by  fire.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  to  land  a  marine 
guard  on  the  Point,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  William 
Decatur  Hurst,  with  instructions  to  inform  the  marshal  that  the 
property  could  not  be  molested,  to  wani  off  all  suspected  persons, 
and  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  threats.  The  marshal,  upon 
being  asked  his  business  by  Lieutenant  Hurst,  replied,  "  to  tear 
down  the  buildings."  Lieutenant  Hurst  then  informed  the  mar- 
shal of  his  orders  to  protect  the  property  of  the  company,  and 
that  he  intended  to  obey  and  carry  them  out,  whereupon  the  mar- 
shal immediately  mustered  his  **  posse  of  carpenters  "  and  re- 
turned to  Greytown. 

From  the  many  threats  and  the  manifest  excitement  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Greytown,  HoUin^  deemed  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  guard  on  Punta  Arenas,  about  the  property  of  the 
Transit  Company,  particularly  at  night.  He  also  thought  it 
proper  to  warn  the  citizens  of  Greytown  of  his  intentions  as  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
might  be  molested.  One  such  instance  had  indeed  already  occurred 
An  American  physician,  named  H.  W.  Wagner,  was  assaulted,  00 
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March  14,  in  the  most  gross  and  indecent  manner  by  three  persons 
belonging  to  the  militia  of  the  town,  who  alleged,  as  an  excuse, 
that  Wagner  had  made  false  statements  about  the  authorities 
having  destroyed  property  belonging  to  another  American  citizen. 
Accordingly  HoUins  issued  the  following  notice : 

Inasmuch  as  no  competent  authority  is  in  existence  in  the  town  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  to  protect  the  property  or  persons  of  American  or  other 
citizens,  and  information  having  been  lodged  with  me  that  an  assault  was 
committed  upon  the  person  of  an  American  citizen  by  some  person  or  per- 
sons in  said  town,  I  hereby  warn  all  persons  in  said  town  that  in  case  of 
any  further  molestation  of  any  citizen  or  property,  I  shall  take  such  steps 
as  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment. 

And  further,  that  all  boats  to  and  from  Point  Arenas  and  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua  will  pass  within  hail  of  the  ship  under  my  command.' 

Hollins  was  soundly  abused  by  the  Greytowners  for  this,  but 
he  bore  it  philosophically,  especially  as  the  proclamation  was 
heeded.' 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Geyser  again  arrived  off  Greytown, 
under  orders  from  Commodore  McQuhae,  who,  it  seems,  had 
received  a  dispatch  from  the  mayor  of  Greytown,  informing  him 
that  Hollins  had  landed  the  marines  of  the  Cyane,  hauled  down 
the  Mosquito  flag,  taken  charge  of  the  town,  and  blockaded  the 
harbor.  Under  this  false  impression  the  commodore  had  sent 
the  commander  of  the  Geyser  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case.  It  was  plain  that  Commodore  McQuhae  hacl  assumed  to 
himself  the  right  to  district  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Greytown. 
He  included  Punta  Arenas  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Greytown,  thus  giving  that  city  the  right  to  execute  any  decree 
of  their  court,  no  matter  how  unjust  to  either  persons  or  property. 
Hollins  was  fully  convinced,  from  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  that 
the  whole  cause  of  the  hostility  of  Greytown  towards  the  Transit 
Company  proceeded  from  the  company's  refusing  to  move  their 
depot  and  steamers  to  the  city  of  Greytown,  which  would  have 
been  detrimental  to  their  best  interests. 

In  his  official  report  to  the  Navy  Department,  Hollins  justified 
his  actions  in  the  following  terms : 

On  my  arrival  here,  not  having  any  authority  by  which  I  could  be  guided, 
I  obeyed  strictly  the  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  Accessory  Transit  Company,  and  also  took  for  my  guide  the 
instructions  of  the  late  honorable  Daniel  Webster,  which  prescribes  no 


*  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  8,  33d  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 

*  Parker,  "  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,"  165. 
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special  limits  to  this  town,  nor  recognizes  any  jurisdiction  of  its  court  other 
than  for  its  own  police  purposes,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  to  commanders 
of  both  American  and  English  vessels  of  war  full  power  to  correct  abuses 
and  settle  all  difficulties.* 

The  Navy  Department  approved  the  prompt  and  prudent  action 
of  HoUins,  and  under  date  of  April  4,  1853,  instructed  him  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Greytown  as  long  as  his  presence  might 
be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  property  and  persons  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  added : 

It  is,  of  course,  very  important,  in  order  to  avoid  coUision,  that  your 
course  should  be  marked  with  caution ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  impression 
should  be  distinctly  made  that  the  United  States  are  both  able  and  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  property  and  rights  of  American  citizens.  Of  course, 
you  will  confine  yourself  to  that  one  duty,  carefully  avoiding  any  act  com- 
mitting your  government  in  any  of  the  contested  questions  of  jurisdicdoo 
at  present  disturbing  that  country.* 

In  giving  its  approvalto  Hollins'  conduct,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  deemed  it  proper,  also,  to  state  to  him  the  real  grounds 
on  which  that  approval  was  based. 

Your  conduct  in  affording  protection,  and  saving  from  destruction  the 
property  of  that  company,  is  commended  not  because  of  any  supposed  stipu- 
lation for  that  purpose  by  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  but  because  American  citizens  are  largely  and  chiefly  interested  in 
said  company,  the  charter  of  which  was  granted  and  guaranteed  by  the  State 
of  Nicaragua,  within  the  limits  of  which  state  the  town  of  San  Juan  is  situ- 
ated, and  which  charter  was  granted  even  long  before  any  attempt  was  made 
to  convert  Greytown  into  what  is  now  alleged  to  be  an  independent  city. 
The  authorities  of  Greytown  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  rights  and 
privileges  thus  granted  by  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  When  they  therefore 
attempted  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  company,  your  interference  is 
justified  and  approved  solely  because  it  is  regarded  as  an  unauthorized 
attempt  to  disturb  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  the  United  States 
desire  that  the  American  citizen  "  shall  realize  that,  upon  every  sea  and  on 
every  soil  where  our  enterprise  may  rightfully  seek  the  protection  of  our 
flag,  American  citizenship  is  an  inviolable  panoply  for  the  security  of 
American  rights."  * 

Meanwhile,  however,  on  February  13,  1853,  Commander 
Hollins  received  a  visit  from  the  British  vice  consul,  Henry  Grant 
Foot,  who  had  just  returned  from  Bluefields.  He  brought  with 
him  dispatches  from  Vice  Admiral  Seymour  and  Commodore 
McQuhae,  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  naval  forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  directed  to  Commodore  Parker,  with  directions  to  place 

Vfrirf.  'Ibi(L  •Ibid. 
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them  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  American  officer  in  command,  in 
case  Commodore  Parker  should  be  absent.  These  dispatches  had 
reference  to  the  concerting  and  concluding  of  such  arrangements 
between  Commodore  Parker  and  Commodore  McQuhae  as  should 
appear  to  both,  conjointly,  best  suited  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
the  British  and  American  governments  for  the  recognition  of  the 
de  facto  governing  authorities  of  the  port  of  Greytown,  until 
some  permanent  arrangement  should  be  concluded  for  the  general 
and  final  settlement  of  the  Mosquito  and  Central  American  ques- 
tion then  pending  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
certain  of  the  Central  American  States/ 

By  the  i6th  of  April,  all  was  quiet  again  around  Greytown. 
HoUins,  however,  soon  heard  rumors  that  the  authorities  of  Grey- 
town threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Transit  Company's  prop- 
erty as  soon  as  ever  he  left  the  harbor.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  leave  the  place  before  being  relieved, 
or  before  some  positive  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
authorities,  by  which  the  property  of  the  company  would  be 
respected.  The  English  commanders  in  that  region  also  received 
orders  from  their  minister  at  Washington  not  to  permit  the 
property  of  the  company  to  be  molested,  but  at  the  same  time  their 
orders  from  the  commodore  of  the  station  were  for  them  not  to 
remain  in  port  over  48  hours,  on  account  of  preserving  the  health 
of  their  crews.  The  Cyane  remained  at  Greytown  for  70  days, 
"  The  dreariest  time,'*  as  one  of  her  officers  subsequently  wrote, 
"  I  ever  passed  in  any  foreign  port,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Our  only  excitement  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  steamers 
from  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  which  made  fortnightly  trips 
and  brought  us  our  mails,  and  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  from 
Lake  Nicaragua  with  the  San  Francisco  passengers." ' 

On  May  30,  1853,  the  sloop-of-war  Albany,  Commander  James 
T.  Gerry,  arrived  at  Greytown.  The  authorities  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  the  agents  of  the  Transit  Company,  immediately  called 
on  Commander  Gerry,  who  soon  perceived  from  their  accounts 
that  a  mediator  was  required  to  bring  the  two  parties  to  a  mutual 

'Ibid. 

'  Parker,  "  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,"  165.  The  documents  bear- 
ing upon  these  transactions  between  HoUins  and  the  authorities  of  Grey- 
town were  called  for  by  the  Senate  on  the  6th  of  April,  1853,  and  printed 
as  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  8,  of  the  33d  Congress,  ist  Session. 
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friendly  intercourse  and  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
rights  and  views  of  subjects  in  dispute.  Commander  Gerry  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  intercede  and  bring  about  a  better  feeling, 
provided  each  party  should  state  to  him  all  its  grievances,  and 
provided  they  consented  to  be  influenced  by  his  advice  and  opinion. 
The  sequel  showed  that  both  parties  had  acted  under  strongly 
excited  feelings,  and  that  the  one  was  quite  as  much  at  fault  as 
the  other.  But  in  Commander  Gerry's  opinion,  the  inhabitants 
of  Greytown  were  certainly  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
the  Transit  Company  had  extended  to  them,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  them  had,  at  the  company's  invitation  and  through  inducements 
held  out  to  them,  made  large  investments  for  accommodating  the 
passengers  of  the  company  when  the  latter  was  unable  to  do  so 
and  depended  solely  upon  the  conveniences  to  be  found  in  Grey- 
town.  The  results  of  Gerry's  investigations  were  attended  with 
the  most  favorable  consequences.  On  the  5th  of  June,  he  sailed 
from  Greytown,  leaving  all  parties  apparently  friends  and  deter- 
mined to  settle  every  point  of  controversy  between  them  in  future 
by  arbitration,  and  not  by  violence. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Gerry  at  Greytown,  also,  the  mayor 
informed  him  that  if  he  wanted  a  marine  who  had  deserted  froin 
the  Cyane  to  be  apprehended,  he  (the  mayor)  would  order  him  in 
custody  of  an  officer  on  board  the  Albany  the  following  morning, 
which  was  promptly  complied  with  as  set  forth.* 

About  a  year  later,  events  again  occurred  by  reason  of  whicli 
the  government  of  the  United  States  considered  itself  justified  in 
treating  Greytown  as  a  hostile  city.  In  March,  1854,  new  differ- 
ences arose  between  the  people  of  Greytown  and  the  Transit 
Company  over  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  Punta  Arenas.  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  White,  agent  of  the  company,  left  the  place  on  the  17th 
of  March,  without  having  effected  any  settlement  of  the  difficulties. 
Before  leaving,  he  gave  instructions  to  the  captains  and  purser? 
of  the  steamships  to  pay  no  more  port  charges  at  Gre}'town,  and 
to  take  no  letters  or  other  packages  or  freight  for,  and  have  no 
communication  of  any  nature  whatever  with,  the  people  of  the 
town.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  company  greatly 
exasperated  the  townspeople.  Also,  during  the  month  of  May. 
certain  effects  belonging  to  the  company  were  feloniously  taken 

•  House  Exec.  Doc.  No.  86,  33d  Cong.,  ist  Sess.,  p.  230. 
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away  by  a  servant  of  the  company  and  conveyed  to  Greytown, 
where  they  were  withheld  from  the  company  by  the  corporate 
authorities.  And  at  the  same  time,  and  in  connection  with  this 
occurrence,  two  of  the  employees  of  the  company  were  arrested 
on  warrants  emanating  from  the  town  authorities,  charged  with 
having  resisted  a  legal  process  and  committing  an  assault,  and 
were  placed  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  authorities 
and  citizens  of  Greytown. 

Moreover,  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  United  States  minister 
to  Central  America,  Mr.  Solon  Borland,  was  about  to  leave  Nica- 
ragtia,  and  took  passage  on  board  the  Routh,  one  of  the  San  Juan 
River  steamers.  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  passage 
down  the  river,  until  the  steamer  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Grey- 
town. There  Captain  T.  T.  Smith,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Routh,  in  turning  a  bend  of  the  river,  ran  against  a  bungo  freighted 
with  merchandise  which  was  lying  near  the  shore,  and  damaged 
her  by  the  collision.  The  master  of  the  bungo  began  to  abuse 
Captain  Smith  in  Spanish,  to  which  the  latter  retorted  fully  in 
English.  While  the  steamer  was  being  extricated  from  the  brush- 
wood, Captain  Smith  went  and  got  his  rifle  from  the  cabin, 
vociferating  repeatedly,  "  I  must  shoot  the  fellow ;  he  has  used 
threatening  language  that  shall  cost  him  his  life.'*  Shortly  after- 
wards the  master  of  the  bungo  was  shot  down  by  Captain  Smith 
from  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer,  and  the  latter  then  proceeded 
on  her  way  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Borland  had  witnessed,  if  not  the  beginning,  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  this  shooting,  from  the  upper  deck,  but  apparently 
made  no  interference.  Another  passenger,  however,  a  Mr.  H. 
Wiedemann,  tried  to  persuade  Captain  Smith  not  to  carry  out  his 
design.  Wiedemann  even  went  so  far  as  twice  to  prevent  Smith 
from  firing.  The  third  time.  Smith  exclaimed,  "  I  am  captain  of 
this  boat,  and  I  will  not  permit  even  my  best  friend  to  interfere." 
After  having  committed  the  deed,  he  made  the  following  remark 
to  Wiedemann :  "  I  am  sorry  for  this,  but  I  could  not  help  it." 

On  the  evening  of  the  i6th,  the  Routh  arrived  at  Punta  Arenas 
and  went  alongside  the  steamer  Northern  Light  to  disembark 
her  passengers.  About  dusk,  while  the  passengers  were  going 
from  one  steamer  to  the  other,  a  bungo,  having  on  board  some 
25  or  30  armed  men,  mostly  Jamaica  negroes,  headed  by  a  mulatto 
man  calling  himself  the  "  marshal,"  came  over  from  Greytown 
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and  ranged  up  alongside  the  Routh,  The  so-called  marshal,  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  armed  men,  jumped  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  announced  his  purpose  of  arresting  Captain  Smith,  by  virtue 
of  a  warrant  from  the  mayor  of  Greytown,  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  Captain  Smith,  however,  refused  to  be  arrested  and 
armed  himself  for  resistance. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Minister  Borland,  who  was  at 
the  time  on  board  the  Northern  Light,  was  informed  of  what  was 
going  on.  He  immediately  went  on  board  the  Routh,  where  he 
found  a  crowd  of  persons,  among  them  a  number  of  the  armed 
men  from  the  bungo,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  The  marshal, 
with  his  men,  was  attempting  to  arrest  Captain  Smith ;  and  the 
latter,  standing  at  the  cabin  door,  was  keeping  them  at  bay.  Mr. 
Borland  at  once  interposed,  telling  the  marshal  that  no  authority 
recognized  by  the  United  States  existed  at  Greytown  to  arrest 
or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  an  American  citizen,  and  ordered 
him  to  withdraw  his  men  from  the  steamer  and  go  away.  The 
marshal  proposed  to  exhibit  the  mayor's  warrant  under  which  he 
was  acting,  but  this  Mr.  Borland  declined  to  examine. 

After  some  hesitation,  the  marshal  announced  his  purpose  of 
withdrawing,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Borland.  But  while  this  was 
going  on,  and  before  the  marshal  and  his  men  had  left  the  steamer, 
much  excitement  was  manifested  among  the  men  who  had  re- 
mained on  board  the  bungo.  Loud,  threatening  language  was  used 
by  them,  and,  brandishing  their  weapons,  several  at  once  rushed 
on  board  the  steamer.  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Borland,  taking  a  rifle 
from  the  hands  of  a  bystander,  stepped  over  the  railing  upon  the 
guards,  and  warned  the  men  in  the  bungo  to  keep  off,  and  at 
their  peril  not  to  put  a  foot  on  the  steamer.  Upon  this,  the 
movement  towards  boarding  the  steamer  ceased,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  marshal  and  his  men  returned  to  the  bungo,  and  she 
returned  to  Greytown. 

About  dark,  Mr.  Borland,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  son  of  j 
the  agent  of  the  Transit  Company,  boarded  one  of  the  boats  of  I 
the  Northern  Light  and  went  across  the  harbor  to  Greytown,  •  I 
order  to  visit  Mr.  Fabens,  our  commercial  agent.  Soon  after! 
arriving  there,  Mr.  Borland  heard  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  pcopk  j 
of  the  town,  held  at  the  station-house,  and  presided  over  bv  tk 
mayor,  it  had  been  proposed,  and  seemingly  agreed  to,  thatfc 
(Mr.  Borland)  should  be  arrested.    In  a  few  minutes  the  execr 
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tion  of  this  act  was  attempted.  A  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  lower  doors  of  Mr.  Fabens'  house,  and  upon  his  going  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  a  body  of  men,  armed  with  muskets,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  the  regular  police  of  the  town,  and  headed  by  a 
Jamaica  negro,  inquired  for  Mr.  Borland,  and  declared  their  pur- 
pose of  arresting  him. 

Mr.  Borland,  hearing  this,  went  down-stairs,  and  demanded 
their  business  with  him.  The  leader  informed  him  that  they  had 
come  by  order  of  the  mayor  to  arrest  him  because  he  had  prevented 
the  arrest  of  Captain  Smith.  Mr.  Borland  then  repeated  to  them 
what  he  had  said  to  the  marshal  about  their  want  of  authority, 
and  inquired  of  them  if  they  were  not  aware  of  his  exemption 
from  arrest  in  his  capacity  of  minister  of  the  United  States.  To 
this  they  replied  that  they  cared  nothing  for  all  that,  but  that  they 
had  come  to  arrest  him,  and  meant  to  do  it.  He  then  warned  them 
of  the  serious  consequences  to  themselves  and  to  all  concerned 
with  them,  if  they  proceeded  to  the  extremities  they  proposed. 
They  replied  that  they  knew  the  consequences  and  were  prepared 
to  meet  them.  Mr.  Borland  then  declared  that  they  must  proceed 
at  their  peril,  and  called  several  gentlemen,  who  were  in  an  upper 
room,  to  come  down  and  be  witness  of  the  threatened  assault  upon 
him.  Thereupon  the  leader  of  the  armed  force  called  a  Mr.  Martin, 
who  was  ex-mayor,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and 
Martin  not  answering,  they  went  off  a  little  from  the  door,  in 
the  direction  where,  from  their  manner,  they  expected  to  find  him. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Borland  still  standing  at  the  door,  the 
mayor  (a  Frenchman)  came  up  and  said  that  these  proceedings 
had  been  without  his  order  and  authority.  To  his  proposition 
whether  the  minister  would  be  satisfied  with  an  address  signed 
by  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  expressing  their 
indignation  at  the  insult,  Mr.  Borland  replied :  "  It  is  not  I  who 
have  been  insulted,  but  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
my  person."  This  naturally  cut  off  all  further  endeavors  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  to  redress  the  matter.  While  this  con- 
versation was  going  on,  some  one  from  the  crowd  threw  a  broken 
bottle  which  struck  Mr.  Borland  and  slightly  wounded  him  in 
the  face.  The  particular  person  who  threw  the  missile  was  not 
recognized,  as  the  night  was  dark  and  there  was  a  crowd  on  the 
porch  about  the  door.    Soon  after  this,  the  crowd  dispersed. 
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Mr.  Fabens,  the  commercial  agent,  then  procured  a  canoe  and 
crossed  the  harbor  to  the  Northern  Light,  to  make  known  the  state 
of  affairs  on  the  other  side.  A  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  to  send  a  committee  of  three  gentlemen  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Boland  as  to  the  best  steps  to  be  taken.  These  gentlemen, 
with  Mr.  Fabens,  proceeded  in  one  of  the  steamer's  boats  to  the 
town ;  but  upon  approaching  the  shore,  they  were  hailed  by  a  num- 
ber of  armed  men,  who  fired  one  gun  over  the  boat,  and  threatened 
to  fire  into  them  it  they  attempted  to  land,  and  this  although 
informed  that  Mr.  Fabens  was  on  board  and  desired  to  go  to  his 
consulate.  Thus  forcibly  prevented  from  landing,  the  boat  re- 
turned to  the  Northern  Light,  During  the  night,  Greytown  was 
occupied  by  armed  men,  whose  sentinels  were  stationed  between 
the  American  consulate  (where  Mr.  Borland  still  was)  and  the 
harbor,  challenging  all  who  attempted  to  pass,  preventing  boats 
from  landing  or  leaving,  and  thus  keeping  Mr.  Borland  a  prisoner 
all  night. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Borland  procured  a  boat  and  returned 
on  board  the  Northern  Light,  where  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Fabens  of  the  violent  and  lawless  disposition  manifested  by  the 
people  of  Greytown.  The  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens 
were  not  deemed  safe  from  aggression,  or  from  destruction,  in 
the  absence  of  force  sufficient  to  protect  them.  A  meeting  of 
the  passengers  was  accordingly  held,  at  which  Mr.  Borland  pro- 
posed to  engage  the  services  of  50  men  to  remain  and  afford 
the  necessary  protection,  until  our  government,  informed  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  should  send  a  proper  force  for  the  purpose.  The 
requisite  number  of  men  volunteered,  and  were  organized  under 
the  command  of  Crawford  Fletcher.  Mr.  Fabens  took  up  his 
abode  under  their  protection,  while  Mr.  Borland  embarked  in 
the  Northern  Light  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Washington  and  lay 
the  matter  before  the  government. 

The  Northern  Light  sailed  on  the  evening  of  the  17th.  The 
next  morning  the  British  war-steamer  Argus  arrived.  The  people 
of  Greytown  at  once  applied  to  her  commander  for  an  order  to 
disperse  the  force  of  Americans  at  Punta  Arenas,  which  he 
declined  giving.  The  Argus  remained  four  days  in  port,  and 
sailed  for  Port  Royal,  Jamaica.  On  the  morning  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Argus,  all  the  authorities  of  Greytown  resigned  their  offices. 
The  station-house,  with  the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to 
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the  town,  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Jamaica  negroes, 
the  same  who  had  committed  the  outrage  related  above. 

With  respect  to  the  existing  controversy  between  the  authori- 
ties of  Greytown  and  the  Transit  Company,  it  was  alleged  by  the 
residents  of  Greytown  that  the  agents  of  the  company  wished  to 
overthrow  the  authorities  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  relieve  the 
company  from  port  charges;  and,  secondly,  to  secure  to  certain 
employees  of  the  company  possession  and  title  to  lands  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Greytown,  acquired  under  an  imperfect  title.  In 
order  to  carry  out  their  object,  it  was  alleged  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  informed  that  it  was  due  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  property  there  located,  and  in  transit  across 
the  territory  occupied  by  them,  that  Greytown  should  be  destroyed 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  dispersed.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  the  sloop-of-war  Cyane  to  the  harbor  of  Greytown, 
with  instructions  to  demand  that  immediate  indemnity  in  a  large 
amount  should  be  made  to  the  Transit  Company,  with  prompt 
apology  for  the  insult  offered  the  United  States  minister,  and 
satisfactory  assurance  for  the  future  good  behavior  of  the  com- 
munity.'* 

On  June  10,  the  Cyane,  which  was  then  in  New  York,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Greytown.  The  orders  to  Commander 
HoUins  included  the  following  admonition: 

It  is  very  desirable  that  these  people  should  be  taught  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  these  outrages,  and  that  they  have  the  power  and  the 
determination  to  check  them.  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  hoped  that 
you  can  effect  the  purposes  of  your  visit  without  a  resort  to  violence  and 
destruction  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  The  presence  of  your  vessel  will, 
no  doubt,  work  much  good.  The  department  reposes  much  in  your  prudence 
and  good  sense. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  24,  our  consul,  Mr.  Fabens,  notified  the 
late  "  acting  authorities  and  the  people  of  the  town  "  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  require  of  them  reparation  for 
the  wrongs  they  had  committed  against  our  citizens.  He  received 
no  official  reply,  the  town  being,  as  has  been  said,  without  political 
organization.  But  the  information  which  reached  Fabens  through 
private  sources  was  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  the  town  were 
fully  determined  to  make  no  pecuniary  redress,  either  to  the 
Transit  Company  or  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for 

"House  Rept.  No.  281,  36th  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 
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any  obnoxious  acts  they  might  have  committed.  In  the  matter 
of  the  personal  assault  upon  Mr.  Borland,  they  were  especially 
insulting  in  their  remarks,  and  regretted,  to  use  their  own  language, 
that  they  had  not  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Greytown  and  made  him 
answerable  for  the  act  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Captain 
Smith. 

The  Cyane  arrived  at  Greytown  on  July  ii.  After  conferring 
on  the  situation,  it  was  decided  by  Mr.  Fabens  and  Commander 
HoUins  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  renew  the  demand  already 
made  for  reparation,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  the 
people  of  the  town  with  the  idea  that  satisfaction  for  their  past 
injuries  and  insults  towards  American  citizens- must  and  would 
be  had.  Thereupon  Fabens  proceeded  at  once  to  Punta  Arenas, 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Scott,  agent  of  the  Transit  Company,  as  to 
the  sum  of  money  proper  to  be  demanded  for  the  losses  and 
damages  suffered  by  the  company.  Mr.  Scott  placed  the  sum  at 
six  thousand  dollars.  This  amount  being  fully  approved  by  Com- 
mander Hollins,  on  the  same  evening  the  demand  was  made,  as 
follows : 

Commercial  Agency,  United  States  of  America, 

San  Juan  del  Norte,  Nicaragua,  July  ii,  1854. 
To  those  now  or  lately  pretending  to  and  exercising  authority  {n,  and  to 
the  people  of,  San  Juan  del  Norte: 

Gentlemen:  On  the  24th  ultimo,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  notified  you  that  the 
said  government  would  require  of  you  immediate  reparation  for  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Accessory  Transit  Company,  which  was  stolen  from 
the  said  company  and  received  by  you,  as  specified  in  my  letter  of  that  date, 
as  well  as  for  all  damages  suffered  by  their  agents  and  employes  while 
endeavoring  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  same.  I  have  now,  acting  in 
concert  with  Commander  Hollins,  of  the  United  States  ship  Cyane,  at  pres- 
ent in  this  harbor,  to  demand  of  you  immediate  payment  of  the  sum  of 
sixteen  thousand  dollars,  which  has  been  adjudged  to  be  the  proper  sum 
for  you  to  pay  for  the  said  property  and  the  gross  outrages  perpetrated  b)- 
you  upon  the  persons  of  American  citizens,  as  set  forth  in  protests  of  Mr. 
Scott  of  the  I2th  May  last,  copies  of  which  have  already  been  served  upon 
you. 

There  is  likewise  a  claim  of  the  Accessory  Transit  Company  versus  the 
acting  authorities  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
dollars,  as  specified  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  24th  ultimo.  This  you  will 
be  likewise  expected  to  pay  forthwith. 

For  the  indignity  offered  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  conduct 
of  the  authorities  and  people  of  this  town  towards  their  minister,  Mr.  Bor- 
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land,  while  recently  in  this  place,  nothing  short  of  an  apology,  promptly 
made,  and  satisfactory  assurances  given  to  Commander  HoUins  of  future 
good  behavior  on  the  part  of  said  authorities  and  people  towards  the  United 
States  and  her  public  functionaries,  who  may  in  future  be  here,  will  save 
the  place  from  the  infliction  which  its  late  acts  justly  merit. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  W.  Fabens, 

United  States  Commercial  Agent, 

To  this  demand,  the  same  reply,  substantially,  was  given  as  to 
the  previous  one,  only  it  was  couched  in  more  insolent  language. 
But  the  presence  in  the  harbor,  at  the  time,  of  the  British  war- 
schooner  Bermuda  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Greytown  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  HoUins  decided  to  give  the  offenders  24 
hours*  further  notice  to  render  satisfaction,  and  if  this  was  not 
offered  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to  bombard  the  town.  He 
accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  issued  the  following 
proclamation : 

PROCLAMATION 

To  all  men  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  or  to  whom  they  may  con- 
cern, greeting: 

Know  ye,  that  whereas  certain  gross  outrages  have,  at  sundry  times,  been 
perpetrated  by  the  "  authorities  "  (so  called)  and  people  of  San  Juan  del 
Norte  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens  at  that  place  and 
vicinity,  and  whereas  a  serious  insult  and  indignity  has  been  offered  to  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  of  the  said  authorities  and  people  towards  Mr. 
Borland,  United  States  minister  to  Central  America,  for  which  outrage  and 
insult  no  indemnity  has  been  given,  and  no  satisfactory  reply  returned  to 
demands  already  made : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  George  N.  Hollins,  commander  of  the  United  States 
ship  of  war  Cyane,  by  virtue  of  my  instructions  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  do  hereby  solemnly  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if 
the  demands  for  satisfaction  in  the  matters  above-named,  specified  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Fabens,  United  States  commercial  agent,  dated  nth  instant, 
are  not  forthwith  complied  with,  I  shall,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  of  to-morrow, 
13th  instant,  proceed  to  bombard  the  town  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  aforesaid, 
to  the  end  that  the  rights  of  our  country  and  citizens  may  be  vindicated,  and 
as  a  guarantee  for  future  protection. 

George  N.  Hollins,  Commander. 

U.  S.  Ship  "  Cyane," 
Harbor  of  San  Juan  del  Norte^  Nicaragua,  9  a.  m.,  July  12,  1854. 

Copies  of  this  proclamation  Fabens  caused  to  be  posted  in  the 
three  most  conspicuous  parts   of   the  town,   where  they  were 
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at  defiance  all  warnings,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the  whole  world  that 
the  United  States  had  the  power  and  determination  to  enforce 
that  reparation  and  respect  due  them  as  a  government,  in  what- 
ever quarter  the  outrage  might  be  committed.  The  property 
destroyed  was  valued  by  the  inhabitants  at  $1,200,000." 

The  Royal  Mail-Packet  Dee  arrived  in  the  harbor  during  the 
conflagration,  but  left  immediately,  taking  in  tow  the  Bermuda, 
thus  leaving  the  English  subjects  referred  to  in  Lieutenant  JoUcy's 
communication  without  any  assistance.  No  communication  from 
Lieutenant  JoUey  was  made  with  the  Cyane  prior  to  his  departure. 
But  HoUins  learned  that  JoUey  carried  with  him  a  number  of  the 
principal  participators  in  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed 
by  the  town  of  San  Juan,  and  among  them  was  the  former  mayor, 
Mr.  Martin.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  Fabens  and  his  effects  were 
removed  to  the  Cyane  for  safe-keeping,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  vessel  departed  for  Boston." 

At  the  time  these  events  took  place,  Greytown  numbered  about 
300  inhabitants,  of  all  sorts,  consisting  of  a  few  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  men  from  the  United  States,  but  mainly 
of  negroes  from  Jamaica  and  some  natives  of  the  Mosquito  Shore. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  natives  from  the  interior  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  Jamaica  negroes  constituted  the  majority,  and  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence.  At  the  last  election  and  corporate 
organization,  no  American  (except  one  mulatto  man  from  New 
Orleans)  was  included.  Of  these  people,  some  75  to  100  could 
be  mustered  for  military  service,  and  they  had  in  their  possession 
three  brass  cannons — one  i8-pounder  and  two  12-pounders — and 
about  200  muskets.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  these 
people  owned  no  property,  and  had  no  ostensible  means  of  liveli- 
hood. In  their  anomalous  condition,  without  a  government  which 
any  civilized  nation  could  recognize,  and  occupying,  indeed,  by 
usurpation,  territory  which  our  government  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  Nicaragua,  and  being,  moreover,  persons  almost  without 
exception  of  notoriously  bad  character,  some  of  them  discharged 
penitentiary  convicts  and  refugees  from  justice,  habitually  mani- 
festing evil  dispositions  towards  our  citizens,  and  indulging  those 
dispositions  to  the  injury  of  persons  and  property  whenever  they 

"House  Rept.  No.  281,  36th  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 

"Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  85,  and  House  Exec.  Doc.  No.  126,  33d  Coog., 

1st  Sess. 
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were  not  restrained  by  force,  they  could  hardly  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  tljan  as  pirates  and  outlaws,  upon  whom  punishment 
to  the  extent  of  extermination  might  rightfully  be  inflicted  by 
any  hand  that  had  the  power." 

In  Mr.  Borland's  opinion,  at  least,  the  interests  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  humanity  imposed  the  duty  on  any  offended  party 
of  inflicting  such  punishment  in  a  manner  at  once  summary  and 
effective."  "  But  it  was  a  pitiable  spectacle,"  says  one  historian, 
"  to  see  a  great  republic  wasting  its  powder  on  the  miserable  huts 
of  these  outlaws,  while  the  real  offenders  against  its  dignity  sat 
quietly  by  under  the  protecting  folds  of  the  Union  Jack.  The 
guns  of  the  Cyane  might  with  more  justice  have  been  turned  upon 
the  instigators  of  all  the  trouble."  " 

The  foregoing  is  believed  to  be  the  only  full  and  connected 
account  of  the  bombardment  and  destruction  of  Greytown  by  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States.  Even  Commander  Parker, 
who  served  on  board  the  Cyane  at  the  time,  and  who  published  his 
"  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer  "  in  1883,  disposes  of  the  episode 
in  about  four  lines.  He  writes :  "  The  Cyane  returned  to  Grey- 
town  in  1854  and  bombarded  it.  I  have  really  forgotten  on  what 
grounds  Captain  Hollins  did  this;  but  it  was  a  nest  of  prirates, 
and  the  pity  is  he  did  not  destroy  the  inhabitants  and  spare  the 
houses."" 

"  W.  H.  Parker,  who  was  an  acting  lieutenant  on  board  the  Cyane,  says : 
"  The  town  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  spring  of  1853  was  inhabited  by 
a  lawless  set  of  desperadoes,  of  all  nations,  who  had  organized  some  kind  of 
a  city  government.  The  mayor  was  said  to  have  been  an  escaped  convict 
from  Sing  Sing,  and  I  believe  it  was  so,  for  the  others  were  evidently  tarred 
with  the  same  brush.  They  resembled  the  old  buccaneers  in  everything 
save  courage.  These  people  made  a  living  by  preying  upon  the  passengers 
passing  to  and  from  California,  of  whom  large  numbers  were  detained 
at  Greytown  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  on  their  passage — more  by  design  than 
by  accident.  Nearly  every  house  was  a  hotel." — Parker,  "  Recollections  of 
a  Naval  Officer,"  164-5. 

"Senate  Exec.  Doc.  No.  85,  and  House  Exec  Doc.  No.  126,  33d  Cong., 
1st  Sess. 

"  Scroggs,  "  Filibusters  and  Financiers,"  77-78. 

"  Parker,  "  Recollections,"  170.  On  July  31,  1854,  in  compliance  with  a 
joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  dated  July  28,  President  Pierce 
transmitted  the  official  documents  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  Greytown. 
These  documents  were  printed  as  Senate  Executive  Document  No.  85,  and 
also  as  House  Executive  Document  No.  126,  of  the  33d  Congress,  ist  Session. 
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Through  the  British,  French,  and  German  ministers  at  Wash- 
ington, the  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns  who  sustained  losses  in  the  bombardment  of  Greytown 
tried  to  secure  indemnity  from  the  United  States,  but  without 
success."  It  remained,  however,  for  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  some  years  later  (in  i860) ,  to  petition  Congress  suc- 
cessfully with  regard  to  the  injuries  suffered  by  them  through  the 
bombardment.  These  memorialists  alleged  that  the  criminal 
charges  made  against  the  community  of  Greytown  were  untrue, 
and  had  been  fabricated  by  its  enemies  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  and  misleading  the  United  States  Government;  and 
they  charged  that  the  entire  course  of  the  naval  and  civil  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  then  at  Greytown  was  irregular 
and  unwarrantable,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  indemnity  for 
the  losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  said  destruction  of  their 
property.  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  regarding 
it  as  the  duty  of  a  powerful  nation  to  do  exact  justice  to  a 
feeble  and  unprotected  people  complaining  of  injury  at  its  hands, 
and  especially  to  examine  whether  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  been  injured  by  their  own  government  acting  upon  false  or 
insufficient  information,  recommended  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
for  their  relief." 

*•  See  Senate  Exec.  Docs.  Nos.  9  and  10,  35th  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 
*  See  House  Rept.  No.  281,  36th  Cong.,  ist  Sess. 
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LETTERS  ON  NAVAL  STRATEGY 

BASED  ON  THE  NAVAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1805 

By  Lieutenant  Holloway  II.  Frost,  U.  S.  Navy 


FIRST  LETTER 
I.  Introduction 


The  German  military  writer  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe- 
Ingelfingen  in  his  well-known  work  "  Letters  on  Strategy  "  de- 
scribes several  military  campaigns  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
commanding  generals.  By  careful  and  impartial  criticism  he 
shows  how  leaders  have  in  some  cases  correctly  applied  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  art  of  strategy  is  based.  In  other  cases, 
where  leaders  have  failed  to  apply  correctly  these  principles,  he 
shows  the  causes  which  have  been  responsible  for  their  failure. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  gives  us  in  this  way  an  excellent  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  military  strategy  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  should  be  applied  in  land  warfare.  As  yet  no  one  has  covered 
the  field  of  naval  strategy  in  this  way.  It  will  be  my  object  to 
do  this. 

While  there  are  a  great  number  of  campaigns  on  land  which 
could  be  used  to  illustrate  the  art  of  military  strategy,  there  have 
been  comparatively  few  on  the  sea  which  can  be  used  for  a  study 
of  naval  strategy. 

You  must  admit  that  the  greatest  naval  campaign  in  history  from 
the  strategical  point  of  view  was  that  of  1805  between  Napoleon 
and  England.  This  campaign  had  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  for 
its  stage,  and  it  might  well  have  spread  into  the  Indian  Ocean  too 
had  Napoleon  wished  it.  More  great  leaders  played  parts  in  this 
campaign  than  in  any  other  on  the  sea :  on  the  French  side  was 
the  master.  Napoleon;  on  the  English  side  were  Pitt,  Barham 
and  Nelson.  In  addition,  and  this  is  most  important  for  our 
purpose,  it  has  been  more  carefully  studied  than  any  other  cam- 
paign, and  in  recent  years  not  only  the  facts,  but  even  the  detailed 
plans  of  the  opposing  leaders  have  been  set  forth  by  careful 
historians. 
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Julian  Corbett,  the  well-known  English  writer,  describes  the 
campaign  from  the  English  point  of  view  in  his  detailed  work 
"  The  Campaign  of  Trafalgar."  We  may  presuine  that  the  facts 
concerning  the  English  forces,  as  he  gives  them,  are  accurate. 
However,  his  hatred  of  Napoleon  is  so  apparent  that  his  opinions 
regarding  the  French  forces  must  be  carefully  considered  before 
they  are  accepted.  Colonel  Desbriere  of  the  French  Army  in  his 
work  "  La  Campaigne  Maritime  de  1805  "  covers  the  ground  very 
thoroughly  from  the  French  point  of  view.  Details  may  occa- 
sionally be  supplied  from  Mahan,  Jurien  de  la  Graviere  and 
James,  while  the  Naval  Chronicles  give  some  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  disposition  of  the  English  forces.  The  "  Barbam 
Papers  "  and  "  Blockade  of  Brest  "  give  the  English  orders  issued 

Having  gained  the  facts  from  these  authorities,  I  will  proceed 
in  my  own  way  to  deduce  the  conclusions  from  them.    We  will 
endeavor  to  see  the  various  general  principles  of  the  art  of  naval 
strategy  and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  applied  by  the  leaders 
in  this  campaign.    In  carrying  out  this  program,  it  will  not  be  my 
object  to  criticize  the  leaders  for  what  might  be  considered  mis- 
takes.    Such  criticism  is  never  profitable.     In  order  to  make  a 
careful  and  impartial  criticism,  one  must  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  leader  whose  work  he  is  examining,  one  must  look  at  the 
situation  from  his  point  of  view  and  with  the  information  he 
had  at  the  time.    Also,  one  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  one  can  arrive  at  a  correct  decision  more  easily  when  he  has  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  than  when  the  fate  of  a  nation  depends 
upon  his  actions.    It  is  always  easy  for  the  looker-on  at  a  g^me 
of  chess  or  cards  to  see  glaring  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  player. 
How  much  more  so  is  this  true  of  war,  where  the  critic  is  out 
of  danger  and  has  no  responsibility,  while  the  admiral's  decision 
may  determine  the  course  of  the  whole  war!     Napoleon  once 
said  that  "  people  formed  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  strength 
necessary  to  wage,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  consequences, 
one  of  those  great  battles  upon  which  depended  the  fate  of  an 
army  and  a  country."     If,  therefore,  we  should  see  that  sudi 
men  as  Napoleon,  Barham  and  Nelson  made  what  we,  with  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  might  call  mistakes,  it  should  only  prove 
to  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  them.     If  we  expect  to  see  a 
certain  number  of  mistakes  on  the  part  of  even  these  great  leaders, 
we  will  be  merely  wasting  time  if  we  indulge  in  criticism  of  the 
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lesser  leaders.  I  believe  that  none  of  you  would  wish  to  have  me 
repeat  the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  at  the  poor  scapegoat 
Villeneuve  for  over  a  century,  and  the  violent  attacks  which  every 
English  historian  has  made  upon  Napoleon's  conduct  in  this  cam- 
paign. Therefore,  when  it  would  appear  that  mistakes  have  been 
made,  we  will  not  criticize  the  leader  who  apparently  made  them, 
but  will  try  to  discover  the  causes  for  these  mistakes,  so  that  if 
any  one  of  us  is  ever  in  a  similar  situation,  he  may  have  a  hint 
as  to  how  to  avoid  repeating  them. 

2.  The  Political  Objects  of  Napoleon  and  England 

Strategy  is  so  closely  connected  with  policy,  that  we  must  begin 
our  examination  of  the  campaign  with  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
political  situation.  At  the  beginning  of  1805,  England  was  arrayed 
against  a  combination  of  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  at  whose 
head  was  Napoleon.  Naturally,  the  ultimate  political  object  of 
each  nation  was  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  other.  However, 
the  attitude  of  the  other  European  nations  gave  each  an  immediate 
object,  as  it  might  be  called.  The  English  saw  that,  although 
they  might  maintain  a  successful  defence  without  the  assistance 
of  other  nations,  any  real  offensive  against  France  was  impossible 
without  the  assistance  of  continental  nations.  Therefore  William 
Pitt,  the  very  able  Prime  Minister,  was  trying  to  engineer  a  great 
coalition  of  continental  nations  against  France.  This  great  com- 
bination was  to  include  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Naples 
and  Portugal.  Pitt  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  alarm  of 
these  nations  caused  by  Napoleon's  aggressive  policy,  but  was 
hindered  by  their  fear  of  France  and  Napoleon.  Each  of  the 
continental  nations  would  have  been  glad  to  overthrow  Napoleon, 
but  as  Napoleon  was  known  to  be  treating  with  all  of  them,  and 
offering  them  bribes  for  their  services,  each  one  distrusted  the 
others  and  feared  to  take  the  initiative  and  declare  openly  against 
France,  lest  by  the  treachery  or  delay  of  the  others,  it  would  be 
left  exposed  singly  to  the  might  of  France  and  the  genius  of 
Napoleon. 

Thus  England's  great  object  was  to  organize  this  great  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon.  Napoleon's  object  was  naturally  to  strike 
down  England  before  the  continental  nations  could  come  to  her 
assistance. 
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3.  The  Military  Means  of  Gaining  These  Political 

Objects 

You  will  say  that  it  was  naturally  the  task  of  policy  and  not 
that  of  strategy  to  organize  the  coalition.  But  you  must  admit 
that  it  was  in  this  case  too  big  a  job  for  policy  to  handle.  It 
would  be  rather  a  difficult  job  for  the  diplomat  to  induce  any 
nation  to  declare  against  Napoleon  at  that  time  because,  no 
matter  what  arrangements  would  be  made  with  other  nations  to 
cooperate,  this  first  nation  was  almost  certain  to  have  to  stand 
alone  against  Napoleon  on  the  land  for  some  time,  while  the 
other  nations  looked  on  and  saw  the  direction  in  which  the  events 
were  marching  before  they  lived  up  to  their  agreements.  It  is 
true  that  this  first  nation  would  have  the  assistance  of  England 
but  this,  despite  the  great  naval  victories,  had  not  thus  far  been 
of  great  advantage  to  the  continental  nations.  These  nations 
recognized  the  fact  that  England  could,  with  her  superior  sea 
power,  maintain  a  war  for  years  without  serious  risk,  but  that 
they  could  not  enter  the  war  without  running  the  risk  of  immediate 
and  complete  overthrow  by  the  French  Army.  Therefore,  to 
induce  the  continental  nations  to  join  the  coalition  it  was  neces- 
sary for  England : 

1st.  To  prove  to  the  continental  nations  that  she  could 
assist  them  in  the  land  warfare ;  and, 

2d.  To  prove  that  she  was  confident  as  to  the  result  of 
this  land  warfare,  by  taking  such  a  position  that  she  could 
not  escape  a  great  loss  should  this  warfare  result  unfavorably. 
The  only  way  for  England  to  do  this  was  to  send  her  entire 
army  of  regular  troops  to  the  continent.    This  would  show  thai 
England  could  be  of  considerable  actual  assistance  on  the  con- 
tinent and  would  show  that  she  was  really  in  earnest.     Thus  the 
only  effective  military  means  by  which  England  could  gain  her 
immediate  political  object  was  to  cooperate  on  the  continent  with 
the  armies  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia. 

Napoleon  had  three  military  methods  by  which  he  might  strike 
down  England: 

1st.  An  invasion  in  force  of  England. 
2d.  Operations  against  the  English  commerce. 
3d.  Operations  against  the  English  colonies. 
Now  we  must  see  what  forces  Napoleon  had  available  for  tk 
execution  of  these  plans  of  operations.    First  let  us  examine  the 
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strength  of  his  naval  forces,  as  these  were  naturally,  from  the 
character  of  the  war,  the  most  important.  As  the  ships  of  the 
line  composed  the  real  battle  force  it  is  with  them  that  we  will 
be  principally  concerned.  Ships  of  the  line  can  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes: 

1st.  Three-deckers  of  from  120  to  98  guns. 

2d.  Two-deckers  of  from  80  to  64  gims. 

3d.  Fifty-gun  ships. 
If  we  take  the  two-decker  as  unity,  we  may  count  the  three- 
decker  as  equal  to  two  units.  Corbett  discusses  this  matter  very 
fully  and  you  may  refer  to  him  for  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
this  conclusion.  While  I  believe  the  following  proposal  to  be 
original,  I  think  we  might  consider,  without  great  inaccuracy,  the 
50-gun  ship  to  be  equivalent  to  one-half  a  unit.  Thus  in  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  any  squadron  we  will  in  our  discussion 
consider : 

1st.  A  three-decker  as  two  units. 

2d.  A  twp-decker  as  one  unit. 

3d.  A  50-gun  ship  as  one-half  a  Unit. 
In  addition  to  the  ships  of  the  line  there  were  frigates,  having 
from  44  to  32  guns,  and  corvettes,  brigs,  sloops  and  cutters. 
These  classes  of  ships  rarely  took  part  in  actions  between  ships 
of  the  line,  and  were  used  for  scouting,  carrying  information, 
escorting  convoys,  and  cruising  singly  to  defend  commerce  and 
attack  the  enemy^s  commerce. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  Napoleon's  forces  were  disposed 
as  follows: 

At  the  Texel,  Holland :    Six  Dutch  two-deckers 6  units. 

At  Brest,  France :  Three  three-deckers,  18  two-deckers,  all  French.  .24  units. 
At  Rochefort,  France:    One  three-decker,   four  two-deckers,  all 

French    6  units. 

At  Ferrol,  Spain :   Five  French  two-deckers 5  units. 

At  Cadiz,  Spain  :   One  French  two-decker,  Aiglc i  unit 

At  Toulon,  France :  Eleven  French  two-deckers 11  units. 

This  makes  a  total  ready  for  sea  in  home  waters  of 53  units. 

In  addition,  there  were  in  the  East  Indies  one  French  two-decker, 
Marengo,  and  four  Dutch  two-deckers,  five  units  in  all ;  but  the 
Dutch  ships  were  in  very  poor  condition  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  fit  for  active  service.  The  Spanish  Government  had 
promised  that  by  the  end  of  March  there  would  be  at  least  30 
Spanish  units  ready  for  sea  and  s*-    '*  "    for  Napoleon's  use. 
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The  principal  land  forces  available  for  use  against  England 
were  disposed  as  follows : 

At  the  Texel,  25,000  men  with  transports,  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Marmont. 

Near  Boulogne,  over  90,000,  with  a  flotilla  of  over  1500  boats 
capable  of  carrying  them  to  England,  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor. 

4.  The  Dispositions  of  the  English  Naval  Forces 

As  the  English  Army  was  not  ready  on  the  ist  of  January  and 
would  require  at  least  three  or  four  months'  preparation  before 
it  could  attempt  operations  on  the  continent,  the  English  were 
reduced  for  the  present  to  the  strategical  defensive.  As  Napoleon 
had  several  lines  of  attack,  the  English  Navy  had  to  be  so  dis- 
posed as  to : 

1st.  Guard  England  itself  from  invasion; 

2d.  Protect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  colonies;  and, 

3d.  Protect  as  much  as  possible  the  oversea  commerce. 

Of  these  threats  the  most  important  was  that  of  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  before  anything  else  could  be  done,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  effective  defence  against  this  attack  must  be  provided. 
As  a  means  of  local  defence,  a  line  of  six  old  ships  of  the  line 
were  moored  permanently  along  the  English  coast  in  the  area 
through  which  the  French  flotilla  must  pass.  On  these  were  based 
a  large  number  of  small  craft,  which  were  backed  up  by  a  number 
of  frigates.  This  local  defence  made  it  necessary  for  Napoleon  to 
mass  in  the  Straits  a  force  strong  enough  to  break  it  down.  This 
French  force  naturally  could  not  force  its  way  into  the  Channel 
and  maintain  its  position  there  for  several  days  unless  it  were 
in  turn  supported  by  a  battle  fleet  strong  enough  to  drive  clear  the 
British  battle  squadrons.  Thus  Napoleon,  if  he  desired  to  cany 
out  the  invasion  project,  must  mass  in  the  Channel  a  battle  fleet 
so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  Channel 
for  a  number  of  days.  Therefore  you  will  say  that  the  simplest 
way  for  the  English  to  parry  this  most  important  attack  would  be 
to  mass  all  their  forces  in  the  Channel,  just  as  an  army  in  a  land 
campaign  masses  all  its  forces  at  the  most  important  point.  Bal 
while  this  would  undoubtedly  frustrate  the  Emperor's  plan  d 
invasion,  it  would  give  him  a  free  hand  to  attack  the  Englii 
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commerce  and  colonies.    The  first  strategic  decision  for  the  British 
Admiralty  to  make  was  whether  it  had  a  naval  force  sufficient : 
1st.  Merely  to  protect  England  against  invasion;  or, 
2d.  To  repel  in  addition  all  attacks  against  their  colonies 
and  commerce. 

Although  the  English  fleet  had  been  greatly  reduced  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  as  a  result  of  St.  Vincent's  controversy  with 
the  dockyard  officials,  and  although  the  French  had  received  the 
assistance  of  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  navies,  so  that  the  total 
opposing  forces  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  the  Admiralty's 
decision  was  that  it  had  sufficient  force  to  repel  all  forms  of  hos- 
tile attack. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  frustrating  all  forms  of  French 
attack  was  naturally  to  hold  in  port  all  Napoleon's  sea  forces. 
To  accomplish  this  object  an  English  squadron  was  placed  oflF  each 
port  in  which  hostile  forces  were  ready  for  sea.  The  English 
doctrine  was  to  make  the  blockading  force  slightly  superior  in 
fighting  power  to  the  force  in  port. 

The  fighting  power  of  a  force  depends  upon  its  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.  In  this  case  the  physical  power  is 
measured  by  the  number,  size  and  condition  of  the  ships.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  measured  by  the  intelligence 
and  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  the  admirals,  officers  and  crews. 
The  condition  of  the  English  ships,  excepting  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  was  very  much  better  than  that  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ships.  In  intellectual  and  moral  powers  the  English  held 
a  very  great  advantage  over  their  opponents.  The  long  periods 
at  sea  and  the  constant  fighting  for  over  10  years  had  given  them 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  seamanship,  tactics  and  strategy,  and 
their  great  naval  tradition  had  instilled  in  them  a  wonderful 
fighting  spirit  and  had  given  them  a  confidence  in  themselves, 
which  gave  them  an  almost  incalculable  advantage  over  their 
opponents.  Their  flag  officers  were  without  exception  able  and 
accomplished,  and  some  were  brilliant.  The  personal  influence 
of  Nelson  alone  has  been  estimated  by  Mahan  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  reinforcement  of  three  ships  of  the  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  squadrons  were  just  being 
organized  and  their  ships  being  commissioned,  while  the  French 
and  EKitch  ships  had  not  been  to  sea  for  a  long  period.  The 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  had  driven  the  best  officers 
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from  the  service,  and  the  discipline  of  the  crews  had  never  been 
completely  restored  after  the  mutinies  in  the  first  years  of  the 
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republic.  Consequently,,  although  there  were  many  good  officen 
and  brave  men  in  the  Allied  navies,  as  is  shown  so  well  by  thdr 
hard  fighting  at  Trafalgar,  they  were,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  inferior 
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in  intellect  and  resolution  to  the  English  officers  and  crews.  The 
flag  officers,  although  accomplished  and  personally  brave,  did  not 
have  the  proper  fighting  spirit,  and  the  traditions  of  their  service 
had  taught  them  to  avoid  rather  than  to  seek  battle.  Finally,  a 
fleet  composed  of  ships  of  several  nationalities  was  sure  to  be 
weakened  by  the  jealousies  which  were  certain  to  arise  under  such 
conditions. 

Thus  the  mere  numbers  and  size  of  ships  alone  can  g^ve  no  idea 
ot  the  real  relative  fighting  strength,  because  the  English,  with 
a  considerably  smaller  number  of  ships,  could,  by  reason  of  the 
superior  quality  of  their  personnel,  count  upon  having  equal  fight- 
ing strength.  It  is  naturally  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  relative 
fighting  efficiency  of  the  opposing  forces,  but  we  will  probably 
be  somewhere  near  the  truth  if  we  say  that,  when  the  units  of 
the  two  opposing  squadrons  were  equal  in  number,  the  English 
were  superior  in  actual  fighting  strength  in  the  ratio  of  approxi- 
mately 4  to  3.  Thus  when  you  see  Cornwallis  blockading  Brest 
with  19  units,  while  the  French  had  24  in  port,  you  may  assume 
that  he  is  slightly  superior.  But  you  will  note  that  the  Admiralty 
rarely  allowed  Cornwallis'  force  to  get  as  low  as  this,  because 
it  was  a  special  policy  of  the  Admiralty  to  maintain  a  considerable 
superiority  at  this  most  important  position,  and  therefore  they 
assigned  to  this  squadron  a  minimum  strength  of  18  of  the  line. 
If  we  say  that  of  these  eight  were  three-deckers,  this  would  give 
:?6  units,  a  number  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
force  in  port.  Thus  the  English  calculated  that  when  their  num- 
bers were  equal  with  those  of  the  enemy,  they  had  a  superiority 
so  great  that  defeat  was  practically  impossible. 

In  accordance  with  their  plan  of  blockading  in  port  Napoleon's 
squadrons  with  English  squadrons  reasonably  superior  in  fighting 
strength,  the  British  Admiralty  on  January  i,  1805,  had  disposed 
their  forces  in  European  waters  approximately  as  follows: 

In  the  North  Sea:  Lord  Keith  with  six  two-deckers  and  six 
So-gun  ships,  watching  the  Dutch  division  in  the  Texel  and  the 
Boulogne  flotilla  9  units. 

In    the    Channel:     Admiral    Saumarez    with    a    strong    cruiser 

squadron    

Off  Brest :  Lord  Cornwallis,  watching  24  French  units  in  port,  with 

approximately 19  units. 

Off  Rochefort:    Admiral  Graves  with  one  three-decker  and  four 

two-deckers,  watching  a  similar  force  in  port 6  units. 
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Off  Fcrrol :  Admiral  Cochrane  with  one  three-decker  and  five  two- 
deckers,  watching  five  French  units  in  port  and  Spanish  ships 
preparing  for  sea  7  units. 

Off  Cadiz:  Admiral  Orde  with  one  three-decker  and  four  two- 
deckers,  watching  one  French  unit  and  Spanish  ships  fit- 
ting out 6units. 

Off  Toulon :  Admiral  Nelson  with  two  three-deckers  and  1 1  two- 
deckers  watching  11  French  units  in  Toulon  and  Spanish  ships 
fitting  out  in'  Carthagena 13  units. 

This  gave  the  English  a  total  of  ships  actually  on  the 

blockade  of 60  units. 

These  forces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brest  squadron,  were 
sufficiently  strong  for  their  purpose.  In  addition,  there  was  on 
the  Irish  station  a  force  of  three  two-deckers  and  a  large  number 
of  cruisers. 

You  will  probably  say,  from  an  examination  of  the  positions 
of  these  numerous  squadrons,  that  they  were  dangerously  dis- 
persed, that  the  English  had  violated  the  cardinal  principle  of 
concentration.  We  have  all  heard  so  much  of  "  concentration," 
that  the  word  has  become  a  catchword,  and  every  one  who  docs 
not  keep  his  entire  force  massed  together  in  one  body  is  accused 
of  failing  to  "  concentrate."  We  must  always  remember  that  the 
degree  of  concentration  of  a  force  is  determined  by  the  positions 
of  the  enemy  as  well  as  our  own  positions,  and  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  situation  you  will  probably  agree  that  the 
English  were  better  concentrated  than  were  the  French.  As  loi^ 
as  the  situation  remained  unchanged  the  English  were  sufficiently 
concentrated,  because,  except  for  their  Brest  squadron,  which 
was,  however,  quickly  brought  up  to  strength,  their  blockadix^ 
squadrons  were  always  superior  in  fighting  power  to  the  hostik 
squadrons  in  port.  This  is  emphatically  proved  by  the  fact  thai 
during  the  entire  campaign  not  one  of  Napoleon's  squadrons  left 
its  port  with  the  intention  of  forcing  battle  upon  the  English 
squadron  blockading  that  port,  except  in  the  one  case  of  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  which  case  you  must  admit  the  EngHsk 
to  have  been  decidedly  superior.  But  now  you  may  bring  up  the 
case  in  which  a  French  squadron  might  leave  port,  avoiding  the 
blockading  force  stationed  off  it,  and  fall  upon  an  English  squad- 
ron, very  inferior  to  itself,  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  another 
port.     It  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  change  in  the  strat^ 
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situation  was  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  and  that,  if  it  should 
occur,  it  would  place  the  weaker  English  squadrons  in  a  posi- 
tion of  grave  danger.  Of  course,  the  apparent  way  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  was  to  maintain  the  very  strictest  blockade 
at  the  ports  in  which  the  strongest  French  squadrons  were  sta- 
tioned. But  assuming  that  the  enemy  were  to  escape  without 
being  brought  to  action,  there  were  two  ways  in  which  the  danger 
of  being  attacked  by  superior  numbers  could  be  met.  First,  each 
squadron,  regardless  of  the  exact  position  of  its  ships  of  the  line, 
kept  several  cruisers  off  the  port,  so  that  the  sailing  of  the  hostile 
squadron  could  be  quickly  reported  to  the  squadron  commander, 
the  commanders  of  the  adjacent  squadrons  and  to  the  Admiralty 
itself.  Often,  when  two  cruisers  sighted  the  enemy  coming  out, 
one  left  immediately  with  this  information,  while  the  other  tracked 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  determine  his  destination.  Second,  each 
squadron  disposed  a  number  of  cruisers  in  a  wide  area  around  it, 
so  as  to  give  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  squadron. 
In  case  both  these  methods  failed  and  a  superior  hostile  squadron 
appeared  without  warning,  the  Admiralty  relied  on  the  skill  of 
the  English  commander  and  his  captains  to  withdraw  from  their 
less  efficient  opponents  and  to  concentrate  on  adjacent  English 
squadrons.  As  you  will  see  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  French 
squadrons  often  escaped  and  came  upon  very  inferior  English 
forces  by  surprise,  but  in  no  case  were  they  able  to  come  up  with 
them  so  as  to  inflict  serious  damage. 

When  the  Admiralty  completed  their  organization  of  the  block- 
ading squadrons,  as  enumerated  above,  they  still  had  a  consider- 
able reserve  of  ships,  both  in  commission  and  under  repair.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  ships  ready  for  sea  in  English  ports.  The 
Channel  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  was 
composed  of: 

1st.  The  Brest  blockading  squadron,  under  his  own  com- 
mand ; 

2d.  The  Rochefort  blockading  squadron,  under  Graves; 
and, 

3d.  A  reserve  in  the  Channel  ports,  taking  on  water  and 
provisions  and  refitting,  which  relieved  ships  in  the  blockading 
squadrons  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  renew  their 
supply  of  water  and  provisions. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  ships  in  this 
reserve,  as,  of  course,  its  composition  was  changing  from  day  to 
day,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  a  rough  estimate  of  its 
strength  at  the  beginning  of  January.  We  may  arrive  at  this 
as  follows : 

For  April  15,  the  Naval  Chronicle  gives  the  total  strength  of  the 
Channel  squadron  as: 
10  three-deckers. 
14  two-deckers. 
2  So-gun  ships. 
A  total  of  35  units. 
We  can  assume  with  reason  that  this  figure  is  fairly  accurate  for 
January  i.    Thus  if  we  subtract  from  it  the  19  units  of  the  Brest 
force  and  the  six  units  of  the  Rochefort  force,  we  have  a  remainder 
of  10  units,  which  we  may  assume  to  be  the  strength  of  the 
reserve.  All  ships  of  this  force  could  leave  port  on  24  hours*  notice. 
In  addition  to  this  first  reserve,  as  we  will  call  it,  there  were, 
in  what  we  will  call  second  reserve,  the  following  ships  of  the 
line: 

Two  ships  under  orders  for  the  India  station. 
Four  ships  manned  and  ready  to  go  into  commission. 
The  Hihernia,  no,  and  the  Rezfenge,  74,  building  and  prac- 
tically completed. 

A  total  of  nine  units  which  could  get  to  sea  in  from  one  to 
three  weeks. 
Finally  there  were  19  units  in  third  reserve,  a  proportion  ot 
which  could  be  placed  in  commission,  depending  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  the  English  in  making  repairs  and  collecting  crews. 
We  may  now  sum  up  the  opposing  forces  in  Europe  as  follows: 

French  and  Allies : 

Ready  for  sea Sjuniu 

Fitting  out 30  units. 


Total  (approximately)    83  units, 

English : 

Actually  at  sea 63  units. 

First  reserve,  ready  in  24  hours 10  units 

Second  reserve,  ready  in  three  weeks 9  units 


Total   (approximately)    82  unia. 

In  addition  third  reserve  (approximately) 19  units 
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On  the  foreign  stations  there  were  the  following  English  ships 
of  the  line : 
India  Station  (Admiral  Rainier)  : 

Five  74's      1 

Three  64*5    1 9  units. 

Two  5o*s      J 
West  Indies  Station: 

1.  Leeward  Islands  (Commodore  Hood)  :   Two  74*s..  '^ 

2.  Jamaica  (Admiral  Dacres)  :   Two  74's J 

Total  in  full  commission  on  foreign  station   (nearly  all 

very  old  ships,  and  probably  in  poor  repair) 13  units. 

It  is  very  possible  that  you  will  criticize  this  disposition  of  13 
units  at  such  great  distances  from  the  main  battle  squadrons.  You 
may  even  quote  Napoleon  as  saying :  "  When  you  have  resolved 
to  fight,  collect  all  your  forces.  One  battalion  may  decide  the 
day.'*  If  I  admit  that  this  is  a  true  principle,  then  you  will  claim 
that  the  English  blockading  squadrons  were  "  resolved  to  fight " 
should  the  French  attempt  to  escape,  and  you  will  say  that  every 
possible  ship  should  be  used  to  reinforce  the  blockading  squadrons 
up  to  their  greatest  possible  strength.  But  if  you  resolve  to  fight, 
the  enemy  will  often,  on  the  sea,  resolve  not  to  fight,  and  will  do 
his  best  to  evade  you.  The  question  we  must  decide  is  whether 
a  fleet  in  port  may  run  the  blockade  without  having  to  fight  the 
blockading  fleet,  which  is  resolved  to  fight.  If  it  cannot  escape 
without  a  fight,  then  all  ships  should  be  used  in  the  blockading 
squadron.  If  it  has  good  chances  of  escaping,  then  under  certain 
conditions  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  a  number  of  the  ships  to 
form  squadrons  on  foreign  stations  as  a  second  line  of  defence. 
Under  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  to-day,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  blockaded  squadrons  to  escape  without  a  battle,  and 
thus  all  the  ships  will  under  normal  conditions  be  used  in  the 
blockading  squadron — the  first  line.  Under  the  conditions  of 
naval  warfare  in  1805,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  easy  for 
small  squadrons  to  run  the  blockade,  and  thus  the  use  of  a  small 
number  of  the  poorest  ships  as  a  second  line  on  the  foreign  stations 
might  under  some  conditions  be  justified. 

Let  us  see  just  what  the  conditions  were,  and  the  chances  for 
the  enemy  to  undertake  successful  expeditions  against  the  English 
colonies  and  commerce.  First,  take  the  case  of  India.  This  most 
important  colony  was  at  a  great  distance  from  home.  If  a  hostile 
squadron  were  to  leave  France  for  an  expedition  in  Indian  waters. 
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it  would  get  a  great  start  before  the  English  could  determine  its 
destination.  The  most  important  points  on  the  route,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Mauritius,  were  in  Napoleon's  hands  and  this 
would  greatly  assist  a  French  squadron  headed  toward  India  and 
retard  an  English  squadron  in  pursuit.  The  hold  of  the  English 
in  India  was  far  from  secure,  even  though  the  wars  against  Tippoo 
Sahib  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion ;  and  a  small 
French  landing  force  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives  might 
accomplish  great  results,  if  the  command  of  the  sea  could  be  re- 
tained. That  Napoleon  would  send  out  such  an  expedition  cer- 
tainly seemed  probable,  as  his  Egyptian  expedition  had  been  an 
attempt  to  reach  India,  and  even  in  1805  there  were  rumors,  based 
on  sound  facts,  to  the  effect  that  he  intended  to  send  a  strong 
squadron  to  Indian  waters.  Finally,  the  presence  of  the  Marengo 
and  four  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  poorly  conditioned  it  is  true, 
in  the  East  Indies  called  for  an  equal  English  force  to  hold  them 
in  play. 

While  all  the  English  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  were  within 
a  comparatively  small  area,  the  steady  easterly  trade  winds  in 
reality  formed  two  distinct  stations,  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward 
Islands,  as  it  required  at  least  a  month  to  beat  against  the  wind 
from  the  former  station  to  the  latter.  This  fact  practically  doubled 
the  forces  required  for  their  defence.  While  the  West  Indies 
were  much  nearer  home  than  India,  still  about  a  month  and  a 
half  was  required  for  ships  of  the  line  to  make  the  trip,  and  at 
least  a  month  for  fast  cruisers.  Thus,  if  a  French  squadron  were 
to  break  the  blockade  and,  avoiding  contact,  make  for  the  West 
Indies,  it  would  take  about  one  and  a  half  months  for  it  to  reach 
its  destination,  and  another  month  for  the  news  of  its  arrival  to 
reach  England.  It  would  have  a  free  hand  in  the  islands  for  about 
two  and  a  half  months,  in  which  time  it  should  be  able  to  achieve 
considerable  results. 

We  may  sum  up  the  reasons  for  using  the  13  units  in  question 
either  with  the  blockading  fleets  or  on  the  foreign  stations  as 
follows : 

1st.  By  using  them  with  the  blockading  squadrons  they 
would : 

(a)  Assist  in  repelling  the  invasion  of  England;  and, 

(b)  Assist  in  repelling  attacks  against  English  com- 
merce and  colonies  only  if  the  attacking  squadron  coaU 
be  intercepted  when  it  left  port. 
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2d.  By  using  them  on  foreign  stations  they  would : 

(a)  Not  assist  in  repelHng  the  invasion  of  England; 
but 

(b)  Would  assist  in  repelling  attacks  against  English 
commerce  and  colonies,  should  the  attacking  force  not 
be  intercepted  when  it  left  port. 

Thus  the  use  of  these  ships  as  a  second  line  of  defence  for  the 
English  commerce  and  colonies  could  be  justified  only  if  the 
English  forces  in  European  waters  were  sufficiently  strong,  and 
would  be  sufficiently  strong  in  the  future,  to  defeat  in  battle 
all  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  which  might  put  to  sea,  either 
to  assist  in  the  invasion  of  England  or  to  operate  against  English 
commerce  and  colonies.  Whether  the  English  blockading  squad- 
rons were  sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose  at  all  times  during 
the  campaign  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  would  hesitate  to  give  my 
opinion.  They  were  certainly  strong  enough  in  the  first  part  of 
the  campaign,  and  it  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  the  Admiralty, 
when  they  received  the  reports  of  the  escapes  of  Missiessy,  Vil- 
leneuve  and  Allemand,  to  know  that  they  had  squadrons  of  heavy 
ships  in  Indian  and  West  Indian  waters.  At  the  great  crisis  of 
the  campaign,  when  the  combined  fleet  of  30  units  was  at  Ferrol, 
Lord  Barham  very  possibly  did  not  consider  his  forces  in  European 
waters  entirely  sufficient,  and  without  doubt  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  Indian  and  West  Indian  squadrons  in  the 
Channel.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  English 
showed  great  confidence  in  their  navy  in  thus  maintaining  such 
a  large  force  in  foreign  waters.  And  it  is  also  certain  that,  as 
it  actually  worked  out,  the  results  vindicated  this  confidence,  for 
England  was  everywhere  victorious  on  the  sea. 

SECOND  LETTER 
I.  Napoleon's  First  Move 

The  most  satisfactory  operation  for  Napoleon  was  naturally 
to  strike  directly  at  England,  to  concentrate  a  superior  force  in 
the  Channel  to  cover  the  crossing  of  the  flotilla  and  of  Marmont's 
force  to  England.  This  operation  was  also  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  Napoleon's  principles  of  waging  war.  To  effect  this  naval 
concentration,  Napoleon  had  in  Europe  a  total  of  53  units,  all 
French  except  the  six  Dutch  ships  in  the  Texel.  As  the  English 
had  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  63  units  actually  at  sea 
45 
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and  10  more  in  the  Channel  ports  ready  to  sail  in  24  hours,  and 
as  the  English  were,  ship  for  ship,  considerably  superior  in  effi- 
ciency to  his  own  forces,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  at  present 
little  hope  for  the  success  of  his  ambitious  project.  But  by  the 
end  of  March  the  Spanish  had  promised  to  have  30  units  ready 
for  sea,  and  when  these  ships  were  ready  there  would  be  far 
better  chances  of  success.  Therefore,  you  must  admit  that  it  was 
entirely  proper  for  Napoleon  to  delay  his  major  project  until 
the  Spanish  ships  would  be  available.  As  the  major  operation, 
therefore,  could  not  be  commenced  at  present.  Napoleon  had  the 
choice  of  keeping  his  ships  idle  in  port  or  of  using  them  in  minor 
operations  against  the  English  commerce  and  colonies.  These 
operations,  if  successful,  would  have  a  certain  moral  effect,  would 
allow  the  French  ships  to  be  shaken  down  by  long  cruises  at  sea, 
would  train  the  personnel,  and  might  deceive  the  English  as  to 
his  ultimate  purpose  and  draw  away  English  squadrons  from  the 
more  important  European  stations  at  the  time  when  the  major 
operation  would  commence.  Napoleon,  therefore,  rather  than 
allow  his  ships  to  lie  idle  in  port,  decided  to  use  several  of  the 
French  squadrons  in  minor  operations,  which  might  rather  be 
called  "  raids."  The  raids,  however,  were  not  to  interfere  with 
the  major  operation,  the  invasion  of  England ;  for  Napoleon  w^as 
very  careful  to  provide  that  all  ships  used  in  the  raids  should  be 
back  in  their  home  ports  in  time  to  take  part  in  this  operation. 

Napoleon,  therefore,  issued  orders  for  the  Rochefort  and  Tou- 
lon squadrons  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies.  In  making  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  various  orders  issued  throughout  the  campaign, 
I  will  follow  a  regular  form: 

1st.  The  assumption  made  as  to  the  probable  intentions  of 
the  enemy. 

2d.  The  general  plan  assigned  to  our  own  forces. 
3d.  The  detailed  instructions  to  each  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  our  own  forces. 

In  practically  all  cases,  the  assumption  and  the  general  plan 
were  not  embodied  in  the  actual  orders,  only  the  instructions  to 
the  subdivisions  being  given. 

Napoleon's  order  will  therefore  be  put  in  the  following  form: 

Campaign  Order  No.  i.    About  January  5 

1.  Assumption  as  to  enemy  intentions — None. 

2,  General  plan — To  raid  the  English  colonies  in  the  West   Indies,  thus 

drawing  English  forces  there  from  Europe. 
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3.  (a)  The  Rochefort  squadron,  Rear  Admiral  Missiessy,  to  sail  for  the 
West  Indies  at  a  set  date,  avoiding  the  blockading  squadron,  and 
meet  the  Toulon  squadron  there. 

(b)  The  Toulon  squadron,  Vice  Admiral  Villeneuve,  to  sail  at  the  same 

time,  and  pick  up  Missiessy  in  the  West  Indies. 

(c)  The  united  force  to  operate  against  the  lEnglish  colonies  and  com- 

merce in  the  West  Indies  until  the  early  spring,  when  they  should 
return  to  Ferrol,  rally  the  15  ships  which  would  be  there  ready  for 
sea  by  that  time,  and  proceed  to  a  French  port. 

(d)  If  only  Missiessy  should  reach  the  West  Indies,  he  was  to  reinforce 

the  French  garrison  at  San  Domingo  with  the  troops  he  carried 
and  then  return  home. 

Thus  this  plan  was  designed  not  only  as  a  blow  at  the  English 
commerce  and  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also  to  form  a 
concentration  of  about  35  units  in  a  French  port  for  the  major 
operation  itself.  At  the  same  time  that  the  above  order  was  sent 
out.  Napoleon  issued  the  following: 

Special  Order.    About  January  5 

Admiral  Ganteaume  to  leave  Brest  with  his  entire  squadron,  make  a 
descent  upon  the  Irish  coast,  sail  around  Scotland  and  join  the  Dutch 
squadron  in  the  Texel. 

While  we  have  no  proof,  it  appears  very  probable  that  this 
order  was  given  out  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  spies 
and  that  its  execution  was  never  intended. 

In  accordance  with  his  orders  Missiessy  sailed  from  Rochefort 
on  January  11.    His  squadron  consisted  of  the  following  ships: 

Majcstaeux   120  guns. 

Magnanime    80  guns. 

Lion 74  guns. 

Suffren   74  guns. 

Jemappe   74  guns. 

A  total  of 6  units. 

Five  cruisers.    On  the  ships  were  3500  troops. 

When  Missiessy  left  port,  the  English  blockading  force  under 
Graves  very  fortunately  happened  to  be  at  Quiberon  Bay,  about 
130  miles  northwest  of  Rochefort,  taking  on  stores,  only  two 
cruisers  remaining  on  watch  off  the  port.  The  French  squadron 
ran  into  a  heavy  storm  and  was  very  severely  damaged,  but  Mis- 
siessy resolutely  kept  on  his  way.  The  English  cruisers  followed 
Missiessy  through  the  first  part  of  the  storm,  and  seeing  the  great 
damage  received  by  the  French  squadron,  left  to  inform  Graves. 
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The  storm  prevented  the  cruisers  from  reaching  Graves  until 
January  16,  six  days  after  Missiessy  had  left  port.  By  this  time 
the  French  squadron  was  so  far  on  its  way  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  Graves  to  intercept  it. 

Now  suppose  that  you  were  in  the  place  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  what  course  of  action  would  you  take  ?  First  you  would 
have  to  determine  the  destination  of  the  French  squadron.  It  is 
impossible  for  you  to  say  that  it  must  have  one  of  a  certain  set 
number  of  destinations,  but  you  might  say  that  its  actual  destina- 
tion would  most  probably  be  one  of  the  following : 

1st.  A  French  port  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

2d.  The  Mediterranean. 

3d.  The  West  Indies. 

4th.  India. 
A  return  to  a  French  port  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  caused  by 
damage  received  in  the  storm,  would  renew  the  original  situation. 
A  move  into  the  Mediterranean  would  very  probably  be  intercepted 
by  Orde  with  six  units  of  the  Cadiz  blockading  squadron,  but 
if  Orde  could  be  evaded  and  the  Mediterranean  be  reached,  the 
French  would  have  17  units  there  as  against  13  for  Nelson,  not 
counting  the  Spanish  ships  fitting  out  at  Carthagena.  A  move  to 
the  West  Indies  could  not  be  intercepted  by  any  English  squadron, 
and  would  give  the  French  six  units  as  against  the  four  old  74's 
the  English  had  there.  A  move  to  India  would  give  the  Frencli 
seven  units  there  to  the  English  nine,  not  counting  the  four  IXitcli 
ships  which  very  probably  were  not  ready  for  sea.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  West  Indies  was  the  danger  point  for  the  English,  as 
it  was  on  that  station  that  the  French  had  the  greatest  chance  of 
inflicting  damage  upon  the  English  commerce  and  colonies.  Now 
perhaps  you  will  say  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  immediately 
sent  a  squadron  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  assumption  that  Mis- 
siessy was  headed  in  that  direction.  I  cannot  agree  to  this,  as  it 
would  have  been  a  blow  in  the  dark  based  on  a  mere  guess,  and 
not  sound  strategy.  On  the  other  hand,  I  claim  that  the  Admiralty 
now  gave  an  excellent  example  of  the  manner  which  to  methodi- 
cally clear  up  an  obscure  strategic  situation.  They  decided  to 
clear  up  in  turn  each  possible  course  of  action  of  the  French 
squadron.  In  deciding  upon  the  course  of  action  to  clear  up  first 
they  took  the  one  which  would  lead  to  a  destination  nearest  to 
England  because : 
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1st.  This  course  could  be  cleared  up  in  the  shortest  time; 
and, 

2d.  It  was  highly  desirable  to  retain  the  force,  detached 
in  pursuit  of  Missiessy,  as  near  the  Channel  as  possible,  until 
all  destinations  in  European  waters  had  been  covered  and  it 
was  practically  certain  that  Missiessy  was  bound  for  a  foreign 
station.  A  false  move  to  a  distance,  unless  it  was  certain  that 
Missiessy  was  being  followed,  might  mean  the  loss  of  a  num- 
ber of  units  for  several  months,  thus  playing  into  Napoleon's 
hands,  if  he  really  intended  to  carry  out  operations  in  home 
waters. 
In  accordance  with  these  sound  principles  the  Admiralty  decided : 
1st.  To  cover  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  a  French  port 
in  the  Gulf  of  Biscay. 

2d.  To  cover  the  possibility  of  a  move  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

3d.  To  cover  the  possibility  of  a  move  to  the  West  Indies. 
4th.  To  leave  India  out  of  consideration  for  the  present. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  orders  were  given  to  look  into  all 
French  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Biscay  to  determine  the  presence  of 
the  Rochefort  squadron.    As  Cornwallis  had  been  driven  off  his 
station  by  the  storm  the  following  ports  had  to  be  examined : 
Brest,  Rochefort  and  L'Orient. 
By  reason  of  exceptionally  poor  weather  conditions  it  was  not 
until  .about  February  7,  nearly  a  month  after  Missiessy  had  sailed, 
that  it  was  d(?termined  that  he  had  not  returned  to  any  of  these 
ports.    Thus  the  first  possibility  had  been  cleared  up,  and  a  squad- 
ron, equal  to  Missiessy 's,  could  be  safely  sent  away  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  in  pursuit  of  it,  first  clearing  up  the  possibility  of 
a  move  toward  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  that  of  one  toward 
the  West  Indies.    Accordingly,  the  Admiralty  gave  the  following 
orders  to  Cornwallis,  who  had  in  the  meantime  called  in  Graves  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Channel  squadron  off  Brest: 

Campaign  Order  No.  i.    February  7 

1.  Assumption — Missiessy    en    route    toward    the    Mediterranean    or    the 

West  Indies. 

2.  General  plan — To  follow  Missiessy  with  a  superior  force. 

3.  (a)  Cornwallis  to  send  Rear  Admiral  Calder  with  six  units  to  relieve 

Rear  Admiral  Cochrane  off  Ferrol. 
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(b)  Cochrane  with  his  entire  force  of  seven  units  to  go  to  Lisbon  for 

information  and  to  speak  to  Orde  off  Cadiz.  If  he  heard  that 
Missiessy  had  entered  the  Mediterranean,  Cochrane  was  to  rein- 
force Nelson  with  his  entire  force. 

(c)  If  there  were  no  news  of  Missiessy,  Cochrane  was  to  touch  at 

Madeira  and  then  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  for  news.  If  he 
received  reliable  information  as  to  Missiessy's  destination,  he  was 
to  follow  him.  If  he  received  no  news,  he  was  to  assume  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sail  for  Barbadoes. 

(d)  There  were  other  instructions  regarding  his  actions  after  he  arrived 

in  the  West  Indies  which  we  will  consider  later. 

In  accordance  with  these  orders  Calder  relieved  Cochrane  in 
the  last  week  of  February,  and  the  latter  sailed  for  Lisbon.  His 
squadron  consisted  of  the  following  ships  of  the  line : 

St.  Georgfi  98  guns. 

Northumberland    74  guns. 

Eagle  74  guns. 

Atlas   74 guns. 

Spartiate  74  guns. 

Veteran 74  guns. 

A  total  of 7  units. 

Cochrane  touched  in  turn  at  all  the  points  ordered,  and,  receiv- 
ing no  information  of  Missiessy,  sailed  for  Barbadoes,  where  he 
arrived  April  5.  Missiessy  had  arrived  at  Martinique  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  just  a  month  and  a  half  before.  Thus  the  Admiralty, 
by  using  sound  and  methodical  strategy  had  lost  a  month  and  a 
half  before  the  move  of  the  enemy  could  be  countered.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  side  which  holds  the  initiative  is  al^tays  ahead  of 
the  enemy  in  the  matter  of  time,  because  the  latter  has  always  to 
discover  the  move  of  the  former  and  then  make  arrangements  to 
counter  it.  If  the  side  on  the  defensive  does  not  wish  to  lose  time, 
then  he  must  make  a  stab  in  the  dark,  based  upon  a  mere  guess 
of  his  opponent's  intentions.  Thus  the  side  having  the  initiative 
has  always  a  great  advantage,  and  this  advantage  is  especially 
great  in  naval  warfare,  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy.  In  land  warfare  one  side  may  act  on 
the  offensive,  take  the  initiative  and  retain  it  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. In  war  on  the  sea  there  is  a  peculiar  condition  which  makes 
this  impossible.  The  stronger  side  may  act  on  the  offensive  and 
retain  the  initiative  as  long  as  the  opposing  forces  keep  the  sea, 
but  when  they  retire  into  securely  fortified  ports,  then  the  stronger 
side  must  change  from  the  attack  to  the  defence,  and  the  initiative 
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passes  over  to  the  enemy.  Thus  the  stronger  side,  while  it  may 
gain  the  temporary  command  of  the  sea,  can  never  gain  a  definite 
decision  over  the  enemy  naval  force,  unless  the  enemy  gives  him 
the  opportunity,  and  not  only  is  he  prevented  from  gaining  a 
definite  decision,  but  he  must  pass  over  to  the  defensive  and  give 
the  advantage  of  the  initiative  over  to  the  enemy,  who  may  select 
the  time  and  the  place  for  further  operations. 

Let  us  now  see  how  events  were  marching  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  January  17,  six  days  after  Missiessy's  escape,  Villeneuve 
sailed  from  Toulon  for  the  West  Indies  in  accordance  with  the 
Emperor's  orders.  His  squadron  was  composed  of  the  following 
ships  of  the  line : 

Bucentaure    ; 80  guns. 

Neptune    80  guns. 

Formidable    80  guns. 

Indomptable 80  guns. 

Pluton  74  guns. 

Mont'Blanc   74  guns. 

Berwick 74  guns. 

Atlas   74 guns. 

Swiftsure   74  guns. 

Scipion    74  guns. 

Intrepide 74  guns. 

A  total  of II  units. 

In  addition  he  had  nine  cruisers,  and  he  had  embarked  on  his 
ships  a  large  number  of  troops. 

At  the  time  of  Villeneuve's  sailing  Nelson  was  at  Maddalena 
Islands  at  the  northern  point  of  Sardinia  with  all  his  ships  of  the 
line,  13  units  in  all.  Two  of  his  frigates  were  watching  Toulon 
in  his  absence.  Villeneuve,  upon  leaving  port,  steered  for  the 
southern  point  of  Sardinia.  He  ran  into  a  very  severe  storm  which 
caused  great  damage.  The  two  English  frigates  followed  him 
through  the  storm  until  the  early  morning  of  the  19th,  when  the 
French  squadron  was  in  the  latitude  of  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  steering 
SSW.  At  this  point  they  left  for  Nelson,  whom  they  reached 
after  dark  that  same  day.  As  one  French  ship  was  forced  to  put 
into  Ajaccio  dismasted,  and  as  three  other  ships  were  disabled, 
and  all  the  other  ships  in  very  bad  condition,  Villeneuve  decided 
the  same  day  to  return  to  port.  He  reached  Toulon  on  the  21st 
without  further  loss.  All  his  ships,  including  the  one  dismasted, 
were  able  to  get  back  safely. 
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Now  place  yourself  in  Nelson's  position  and  estimate  the  situa- 
tion on  the  night  of  the  19th,  when  he  received  the  reports  of 
his  frigates.  The  first  plan  which  would  occur  to  you,  and  one 
which  Nelson  surely  must  have  considered,  would  be  to  head 
directly  for  the  French  fleet  and  force  battle  upon  it.  This  would 
solve  all  his  problems,  if  the  French  squadron  could  be  found. 
But  how  was  it  to  be  found  ?  No  English  ship  was  still  with  it 
to  give  him  further  information  of  its  movements.  If  he  were  to 
guess  at  the  probable  course  and  speed  of  Villeneuve  and  set  a 
course  to  intercept  him,  it  would  be  a  mere  blow  in  the  dark,  with 
the  chances  in  favor  of  Villeneuvc's  escaping  without  detection. 
If  Nelson  were  to  miss  the  enemy  by  such  a  move,  so  much 
precious  time  would  be  wasted  that  Villeneuve  would  have  a  long 
start  on  his  way  to  the  place  selected  for  attack.  Thus  Nelson 
had  a  problem  very  similar  to  that  which  the  Admiralty  had  been 
required  to  solve  after  Missiessy's  escape.  His  solution  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  made  by  the  Admiralty.  He  recognized 
three  general  courses  of  action  open  to  Villeneuve : 

1st.  An  attack  upon  English  possessions  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

2d.  A  return  to  port,  due  to  damage  received  in  the  storm. 

3d.  A  move  out  into  the  Atlantic. 
In  case  the  French  returned  to  port,  then  they  would  be  so 
damaged  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  undertake  any  operations 
for  some  time,  so  no  immediate  danger  would  result  from  this 
course  of  action.  In  case  they  had  left  the  Mediterranean,  they 
would  fall  upon  Orde  and  Cochrane  and  would  be  in  a  position 
to  do  the  English  great  injury,  but  as  Nelson  was  responsible  for 
the  Mediterranean  station  it  would  certainly  not  be  proper  for  him 
to  leave  it  until  he  was  certain  that  the  French  had  left  it,  especially 
as  Villeneuve's  course  so  far  to  the  eastward  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  about  to  attack  English  possessions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  as  Napoleon,  that  master  of  deception,  had  been 
moving  troops  into  Italy,  as  if  to  embark  them  for  an  oversea 
expedition.  Thus  if  Nelson  were  to  clear  up  the  situation  logically 
and  methodically  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to : 

1st.  Take  a  position  with  his  ships  of  the  line  to  cover  the 
English  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2d.  To  reconnoiter  Toulon  with  cruisers,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  presence  of  the  French  squadron. 
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3d.  After  it  was  proved  that  the  French  squadron  had  left 
the  Mediterranean,  to  leave  a  few  cruisers  on  the  station  and 
follow  it  with  the  remaining  force. 
This  was  exactly  Nelson's  decision. 

The  English  possessions,  or  rather  those  belonging  to  allies  and 
thus  under  English  protection,  can  be  divided  into  two  groups : 

1st.  The  center  Mediterranean  group:    Sardinia,   Sicily, 
Naples  and  Malta. 

2d.  The  eastern  Mediterranean  group:  Greece,-  Corfu, 
Turkey  and  Egypt. 
The  most  natural  and  the  easiest  way  for  Nelson  to  protect  all 
these  widely  scattered  territories  was  for  him  to  hold  the  line: 
Corsica-Sardinia-Tunis.  If  he  observed  this  line  with  his  fri- 
gates, and  took  up  a  position  with  his  squadron  at  the  southern  end 
of  Sardinia,  he  could  probably  intercept  .Villeneuve  and  force 
battle  upon  him.  This  then  was  Nelson's  plan.  Sending  out  his 
frigates  to  observe  the  line,  he  got  under  way  immediately  and 
stood  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Sardinia.  On  the  22d  he  had 
reached  a  point  50  miles  east  of  Cagliari,  a  city  at  the  southern 
end  of  Sardinia,  when  one  of  his  frigates  reported  that  a  French 
frigate  had  been  sighted  standing  into  that  port.  Nelson  naturally 
believed  that  this  ship  was  accompanying  the  main  French  force 
and  at  once  headed  toward  it.  But  here  a  strong  westerly  gale 
sprang  up  and  prevented  him  from  reaching  Cagliari  until  the 
26th.  Here  he  discovered  that  no  French  ship  had  been  in  port. 
On  the  next  day  word  was  received  that  a  French  ship  of  the 
line  had  put  into  Ajaccio.  Neglecting  the  possibility  of  a  move 
into  the  Atlantic  it  was  now  practically  certain  that  Villeneuve 
had  either  put  back  into  port  or  passed  between  Sardinia  and 
Tunis,  which  part  of  the  line  the  storm  had  prevented  the  frigates 
from  covering.  Nelson  personally  believed  that  Villeneuve  had 
gone  back  to  Toulon,  but  if  this  was  so  all  was  well  no  matter 
what  he  did.  Therefore  he  assumed  that  Villeneuve  had  passed 
south  of  Sardinia.  If  Villeneuve  had  taken  this  course,  he  had 
two  possible  moves : 

1st.  A  course  to  the  northward  of  Sicily  for  an  attack 
against  Sicily  or  Naples. 

2d.  A  course  to  the  southward  of  Sicily  for  an  expedition 
into  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
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Nelson  naturally  determined  to  clear  up  the  first  course,  as  this 
could  be  done  quicker.  He  therefore  went  to  Palermo,  arriving 
there  on  the  28th.  By  this  time  it  was  practically  certain  that 
the  middle  Mediterranean  was  secure.  The  next  course  of  the 
enemy  to  cover  was  that  to  the  southward  of  Sicily  into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Therefore,  Nelson,  sending  back  three  frigates 
to  reconnoiter  Toulon,  kept  on  through  the  Straits  of  Messina 
for  Greece.  Touching  there,  he  received  no  news  of  Villeneuve, 
but  heard  that  France  had  broken  off  relations  with  Turkey.  This 
made  it  look  as  if  Villeneuve  had  gone  to  Egypt,  but  when  he 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  there  was  no  news  of  the  French.  Nelson 
hurried  back  to  Sardinia.  Arriving  there  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  heard  that  Villeneuve  was  back  in  Toulon.  Provision- 
ing his  ships,  he  was  back  off  Toulon  on  March  13  with  all  his 
ships  of  the  line.  Nelson  had  acted  in  accordance  with  sound 
strategic  principles.  He  had  left  nothing  to  chance  and  had  made 
no  blow  in  the  dark  where  failure  to  find  the  enemy  would  have 
disastrous  results.  He  had  gone  to  each  threatened  point  in  turn 
with  his  whole  force,  and  had  waited  at  each  point  until  he  could 
eliminate  one  of  the  enemy's  possible  courses  of  action.  When  he 
finally  proved  that  the  French  squadron  had  not  passed  the  line 
Corsica-Sardinia-Tunis,  then  he  had  gone  back  to  Toulon.  H 
Villeneuve  had  not  been  there,  his  next  move  would  have  been  to 
have  left  the  Mediterranean  in  pursuit.  When  we  see  that,  even 
though  Nelson  acted  correctly,  Villeneuve,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  have  kept  on  through  the  Straits,  would  have  gained  a  start 
of  two  months,  we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
initiative  and  of  the  time  required  for  the  defender  to  counter  the 
move  of  the  attacker.  Even  as  it  turned  out,  Villeneuve,  by  a  mere 
feint  at  a  move,  had  been  able  to  send  Nelson  completely  around 
the  Mediterranean. 

Ganteaume's  orders,  which  were  probably  never  intended  to  be 
executed,  were  countermanded. 

Napoleon's  first  plan  had  failed.  Its  greatest  weakness  was  that 
it  required  two  squadrons  to  break  their  blockades  almost  simul- 
taneously. In  order  to  have  reasonable  chances  of  success  in 
breaking  the  blockade,  which  was  very  efficiently  maintained  by  the 
English  squadrons,  a  squadron  required  very  favorable  weather, 
usually  a  storm  with  a  favorable  wind.  It  would  ver>'  rarely 
happen  that  two  widely  divided  squadrons  would  both  have  these 
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favorable  conditions  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  still  more 
unlikely  that  both  would  escape  without  mishap,  because  the  ven' 
gale  which  would  allow  them  to  escape  would  be  liable  to  cause 
them  very  severe  damage.  Thus  if  one  squadron  had  one  chance 
in  two  of  escaping  in  favorable  weather,  there  would  be  but  one 
chance  in  four  for  two  squadrons  to  escape  simultaneously,  even 
if  each  had  favorable  conditions.  But  as  one  squadron  would 
usually  have  to  sail  under  unfavorable  conditions,  there  would 
be  about  one  chance  in  six  for  the  success  of  the  combination. 

In  this  case  luck  had  favored  the  French,  as  Graves  had  been 
off  his  station,  and  as  each  squadron  had  favorable  weather,  but 
still  the  odds  were  too  great  and  the  combination  had  failed  on 
account  of  the  damage  the  storm  had  inflicted  upon  Villeneuve's 
squadron. 

But  if  the  combination  had  failed  the  success  of  Missiessy  had 
a  certain  advantage.  He  had  a  month  and  a  half  to  operate  in 
the  West  Indies  before  he  would  be  opposed  by  superior  forces. 
He  had  drawn  away  from  the  most  important  area,  the  Channel 
Cochrane  with  his  seven  units,  which  were  not  to  return  during 
the  campaign.  Missiessy  himself  had  plenty  of  time  to  return 
to  France  to  take  part  in  the  major  operation,  or  he  might  fill  a 
part  in  it  by  waiting  on  his  station,  to  join  Ganteaume  and  \'il- 
leneuve.  Thus  the  first  operation  had  slightly  improved  the  situa- 
tion for  Napoleon's  major  operation  against  England. 
[To  BE  Continued] 


[coptriobtkd] 

U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  OUR  NEW  NAVY 
By  Rear  Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  U.  S.  Navy 


In  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century,  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  had  almost  disappeared.  What  was  left  of  it  in  ships  was 
rapidly  passing  away  through  the  operation  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
repairs  to  its  vessels  when  the  estimated  cost  was,  at  first,  25  per 
cent,  then,  later,  10  per  cent,  that  of  a  new  vessel.  Yet  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  old  wooden  navy  arose  the  modern  steel  navy. 
To  whom  is  the  credit  due  for  the  manner  of  this  re-birth?  To 
this  question  I  am,  possibly,  the  only  living  person  who  can  supply 
the  answer. 

When  President  Garfield  assumed  office  he  appointed  Judge 
William  H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary,  of  the  Navy.  The 
latter  was  appalled  by  the  condition  and  paucity  of  the  ships  under 
his  charge.  In  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  188 1,  Secretary 
Hunt  invited  the  late  Rear  Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi,  U.  S. 
Navy,  then  a  captain,  to  accompany  him  on  a  trip  from  New  York 
to  West  Point  (as  I  remember)  orra  government  tug.  Gherardi, 
at  that  time  on  duty  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  Hunt's,  both  coming  from  New  Orleans.  In 
addition  to  the  pleasure  of  Gherardi's  company — and  he  was  a 
most  delightful  man  in  every  way — Hunt  sought  a  quiet  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain,  from  this  friend,  in  whom  he  had  full  confidence, 
a  word  of  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  restore  the  navy  to 
a  sound  state.  In  fact,  after  explaining  the  desperate  situation 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  remedy  it,  he  plainly  asked  Gherardi 
what,  in  his  place,  Gherardi  would  himself  do,  and  expressed 
his  entire  readiness  to  be  guided  by  such  counsel. 

In  effect  Gherardi  replied  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do 
not  feel  either  willing  or  competent  to  suggest  exactly  the  steps 
you  ought  to  take  to  accomplish  your  excellent  purpose.  Of 
course,  I  have  my  own  opinions  and,  if  you  wish  them,  they 
are  freely  at  your  disposition,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  well 
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that  you  should  be  influenced  by  any  one  person,  no  matter  how 
firm  his  convictions  and  wide  his  experience.  You  have  honored 
me  by  asking  what  I  should  do  were  I  in  your  place — ^a  very 
different  matter.  In  that  case,  I  should  trust  to  no  single  indi- 
vidual, but  would  form  a  board  composed  of  the  ablest  available 
officers  of  the  line,  the  engineer  corps  and  the  construction  corps. 
To  this  board  I  would  refer  the  whole  subject,  both  as  to  general 
policy  and  types  of  vessels  required.  In  this  way  I  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  best  brains  in  the  service,  after  which,  I  should 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  this  body  of  experts  and  seek  to 
carry  them  out.  I  should  then  be  able  to  move  in  the  full  assur- 
ance that  I  was  doing  the  very  best  thing  possible." 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  story  I  heard  from  Gherardi's  own 
lips  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  episode  here  related. 

It  is  of  common  knowledge  that  what  Gherardi  suggested, 
Hunt  did.  With  President  Garfield's  approval  he  formed  the 
first  advisory  board.  Rear  Admiral  John  Rodgers  was  its  presi- 
dent. To  Rodgers  were  joined  eight  other  line  officers;  three 
engineers,  Isherwood,  Loring  and  Manning;  three  constructors, 
Lenthal,  Wilson  and  Hichborn.  Their  report  formed  the  basis 
of  the  navy's  reconstruction. 

The  excellent  work  of  Secretary  Chandler  and  the  second 
naval  advisory  board,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1882,  the  far- 
seeing  vision  of  Chandler's  successor,  Secretary  Whitney,  which 
made  possible  the  establishing  of  an  armor  plant  at  Bethlehem, 
etc.,  are  all  matters  of  history.  While  recognizing  the  wisdom 
of  Secretary  Hunt  in  going  to  a  trustworthy  source  for  counsel 
and  in  acting  promptly  and  forcefully  upon  that  counsel,  in  justice 
to  the  memory  of  my  dear  and  modest  friend  I  claim  that  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  navy  of  to-day  took  practical  shape 
is,  unquestionably,  due  to  my  old  commander,  Bancroft  Gherardi. 
He  it  was  who  planted  the  seed  from  which  has  grown  this 
mighty  tree. 


Icoptriqhted] 

U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  USING  ALTITUDE  AND  AZIMUTH 
TABLES  TO  OBTAIN  A  SHIP'S  POSITION  AT  SEA 

By  Lieutenant  Abner  B.  Clements,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
Class  of  1879,  U.  S.  N.  A. 


In  the  old  navigation  we  worked  our  sights  solely  for  longitude 
and  latitude.  We  took  a  set  of  sights  for  latitude  either  on  the 
meridian  or  near  the  meridian  or  at  a  known  time  from  the 
meridian  and  reduced  it  to  the  meridian,  or  we  took  a  set  of  sights 
of  a  body  on  the  prime  vertical  or  near  the  prime  vertical,  and, 
assuming  a  latitude,  worked  out  the  corresponding  hour  angle 
and  thence  the  longitude. 

After  discovery  of  the  Sumner  line  we  saw  that  our  sights  did 
not  give  us  the  true  positions  that  we  thought  they  did.  That  the 
latitude  sight  did  not  give  us  an  exact  latitude  unless  the  body 
observed  was  exactly  on  the  meridian,  that  if  off  the  meridian  the 
result  was  affected  by  our  guess  as  to  the  longitude.  And,  that  our 
longitude  sight  gave  us  longitude  only  when  the  body  observed 
was  exactly  on  the  prime  vertical,  otherwise  the  longitude  obtained 
depended  largely  upon  our  guess  at  the  latitude. 

The  new  navigation  took  into  account  all  this,  and  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  an  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  simply  gives  us 
the  radius  of  the  circle  upon  which  is  located  the  observer.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  when  this  radius  is  over  lo"*  of  arc,  such  a  portion 
of  the  circle  as  may  include  all  possible  positions  of  the  observer 
is  to  all  practical  purposes  a  straight  line,  the  new  navigation 
treats  it  as  a  straight  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  bearing  of 
the  observed  body,  since  the  arc  of  a  circle  makes  a  right  angle 
to  the  radius  at  every  point ;  and  plots  the  position  on  the  chart, 
or  computes  the  position  from  the  length  of  this  radius,  which  is 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  observed  body.  If  the  earth  were  a 
plane,  or  if  we  had  a  chart  of  the  earth  on  which  we  could  lay  off 
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this  distance  as  a  straight  line,  we  could  plot  the  position  of  the 
observed  body  by  its  hour  angle  from  Greenwich  and  its  declina- 
tion as  though  these  were  terrestrial  longitude  and  latitude,  and 
with  the  zenith  distance  as  a  radius  lay  off  the  line  of  position  at 
once  without  computation.  But  as  this  would  require  a  chart 
about  60  feet  square  it  is  impracticable.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
compute,  or  in  some  other  way  arrive  at,  and  plot  a  part  of  a  circle 
with  a  radius  approximating  to  the  observed  zenith  distance  and 
then  lay  off  on  the  line  of  bearing  the  difference  between  this 
approximate  radius  and  the  true  radius  or  observed  zenith  distance. 

In  the  method  of  Saint-Hilaire  we  assume  a  position,  and  with 
this  position  as  one  point  and  the  position  of  the  observed  body 
determined  by  its  declination  and  Greenwich  hour  angle  as  the 
other,  we  can  compute  the  great  circle  distance  between  the  two. 
The  difference  between  this  distance  and  the  observed  distance 
shows  us  how  much  our  assumed  position  is  in  error,  and  we  then 
lay  off  from  our  assumed  position  the  amount  of  this  error,  on 
the  line  of  bearing  of  the  observed  body,  taking  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  bearing  from  the  azimuth  obtained  from  observation 
or  from  the  Azimuth  Tables. 

The  method  of  Saint-Hilaire  utilizes  tables  of  haversines  in 
this  computation  and  by  avoidance  of  plus  and  minus  signs  relieves 
the  solution  from  ambiguity,  but  otherwise  it  has  no  advantage; 
in  fact,  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  old  altitude  and 
azimuth  problem  and  which  gave  both  the  altitude  and  the  azimuth 
in  one  solution. 

The  so-called  newest  navigation  of  de  Aquino  is  a  republication 
by  him  with  improved  methods  of  use  of  the  tables  of  Sir  WilHani 
Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Kelvin,  for  the  ready  solution  of  the 
old  altitude  and  azimuth  problem. 

The  old  way  of  solving  the  altitude  and  azimuth  problem  was 
by  Napier's  rules,  which  were,  that  in  a  right-angled  spheric 
triangle  if  we  consider  that  triangle  as  made  up  of  only  five  parts 
ignoring  the  right  angle,  these  parts  being  the  two  sides,  the  com- 
plement of  the  hypotenuse  and  the  complements  of  the  two  oblique 
angles,  the  sine  of  the  middle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  tan- 
gents of  the  adjacent  parts  or  the  product  of  the  cosines  of  the 
opposite  parts. 

Since  these  rules  are  general,  we  see  we  can  go  around  a  right- 
angled  spheric  triangle  as  we  please,  choosing  any  part  as  the 
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middle  part,  and  the  above  proportion  still  holds  so  long  as  we  are 
careful  to  observe  the  relation  of  adjacent  parts  and  opposite  parts 
to  the  middle  part. 

To  solve  an  oblique-angled  spheric  triangle  then,  we  simply 
divide  it  into  two  right-angled  spheric  triangles  and  solve  by 
Napier's  rules. 

In  the  solution  of  the  old  altitude  and  azimuth  problem  we 
dropped  the  perpendicular  from  the  observed  body  upon  the 
meridian  passing  through  the  observer  and  solved  by  the  formulae 
obtained  from  Napier's  rules : 

sin  (90°  —  t)  =  tan  <t>  tan  d,  whence  tan  <^=:cot  d  cos  t.      ( i ) 

sin  A=cosasin  (L-h</>)]     ,  .    ,        •     /r   ,^\    •    j        ^  /^\ 

.      ,  ^    ^whence  sm  h=sm  (L  +  d>)  sm  d  sec  6.(2) 

sina=cosacos<^  J  \        ^/  -r  \   / 

cos  ( L  +  <^ )  =:  tan  a  cot  Z1  whence  cot  Z 

sin  <^  =  tan  a  cot  M  =:cos  t  cos  {L-\-<f>)  cosec<^. (3) 

Sir  William  Thompson  about  1876  published  a  table  giving  the 
values  of  parts  of  right  triangles  for  each  even  degree,  and 
published  a  method  of  using  them  substantially  the  same  as 
method  I  of  de  Aquino. 

Lieutenant  de  Aquino  carried  the  tables  to  30'  on  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  provided  columns  for  the  interpolation  and  used  the 
letters  of  astronomical  triangle  and  carried  them  in  various  com- 
binations showing  the  various  ways  in  which  the  tables  could  be 
used,  instead  of  leaving  the  K  and  Q  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  the 
application  to  be  worked  out  by  the  navigator  in  each  case.  How- 
ever, the  manner  of  using  the  tables  was  essentially  the  same,  and 
both  followed  the  old  altitude  and  azimuth  problem  and  dropped 
the  perpendicular  from  the  observed  body  upon  the  meridian  of 
the  observer.  In  the  old  altitude  and  azimuth  problem  the  per- 
pendicular was  dropped  in  this  way,  because  of  greater  conve- 
nience in  calculation.  The  rule  was  that  the  perpendicular  should 
be  dropped  from  the  end  of  a  given  side  and  opposite  a  given 
angle,  and  generally  to  be  so  dropped  as  not  to  split  a  wanted  part. 
Consequently,  as  the  position  angle  was  not  wanted  and  the  azi- 
:miuth  was,  the  perpendicular  was  so  dropped  as  to  split  the  position 
sangle  and  not  the  azimuth.  But  when  the  calculation  is  not  to  be 
:*nade,  as  in  the  use  of  the  tables  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Lieutenant 
<Ie  Aquino,  the  reason  for  dropping  the  perpendicular  in  this 
^Tianner  no  longer  holds. 
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The  tables  published  as  Table  VI  in  H.  O.  200,  and  there 
credited  to  Lieutenant  Radler  de  Aquino,  were  published  about 
1876  by  Lord  Kelvin,  then  Sir  William  Thompson.  Lieutenant 
de  Aquino  merely  devised  a  more  convenient  way  of  using  them. 
The  following  is  an  explanation  of  a  much  more  convenient  way 
than  that  given  by  either  Lord  Kelvin  or  Lieutenant  de  Aquino: 

Table  VI  of  H.  O.  200  is  a  table  of  right-angled  spheric  tri- 
angles. The  special  use  of  such  tables  is  in  the  solution  of  oblique- 
angled  spheric  triangles,  the  oblique-angled  spheric  triangle  being: 
divided  into  two  right-angled  spheric  triangles  by  means  of  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  end  of  a  given  side  and  opposite  a 
given  angle. 

In  the  method  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  in  the  various  methods  of 
Lieutenant  de  Aquino,  the  astronomical  triangle  is  divided  into 
two  right-angled  spheric  triangles  by  dropping  a  perpendicular 
from  the  observed  body  upon  the  meridian  of  the  observer. 

It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  drop  the  perpendicular  from 
the  zenith  upon  the  meridian  passing  through  the  observed  body, 
even  though  this  violates  the  rule  against  dropping  the  perpen- 
dicular so  as  to  split  a  wanted  part. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  astronomical  triangle  projected  upon  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  Then,  using  the  ordinary  notation  of  navi- 
gation, PZM^y  PZM2,  PZM^  and  PZM^  represent  the  various 
cases  that  may  arise. 

In  PZM^f  the  hour  angle  is  greater  than  90®  : 

mMi  =  mF+M,F=90^-&-f  (90**-rf)  =  i8o*'-(&  +  d), 

and  the  angle  PZM^  =  mZ  M^-MZP^p-a. 
In  PZM2,  mP  is  greater  than  MjP,  d>&: 

and  the  angle  PZfn^^mZP  —  mZM^^^a—p. 
In  PZMj,  mP  is  less  than  MjF,  b>d: 

and  the  angle  PZMj,=zmZP-{-fnZM^  =  a-\-p. 

In  PZM^,  where  the  declination  is  of  opposite  sig^  to  latinKkj 
mP  is  less  than  M^P,  b>d  (regarding  d  as  negative)  : 

mM,=M,P-mP=90^-d-(90^-&)=6-rf, 

and  the  angle  PZM^  =  mZP -f  mZM^  =  a -f  jS.  ^^' 
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Whence  we  have  the  rules : 

1.  Where  t  is  greater  than  90°  (enter  the  table  with  180''  —  /)  : 
C=i8o°-(d4-fe)  andZ=)8-a. 

2.  Where  t  is  less  than  90°  and  d>b:  C=b^d  and  Z=a—p. 

3.  Where  Ms  less  than  90°  and  fc>rf;  C=b^d  ^nd  Z  =  a-\- p. 


N 


l\ 


f 

w/^^      \ 

7  ) 

^-V^^^^Jtf 

K/ 

z                             y 

N.^ 

«                           / 

Fig.  I. 

FZ=9o"-L. 

^A/„  PM2,  PM3,  PM, = 90°  -rf. 

Fm=90*'-&. 

wMj,  wMj,  mMg,  mikf^zr 90°  —B  =  C. 

ZPM^,  ZPM^,  ZPM^,  ZPM^  =  t, 

PZm=:a. 

mZM^,  mZM^,  mZM^,  mZM^=p, 


An  easy  way  to  apply  these  rules  is  to  note  that  if  we  always 
eg-ard  the  declination  as  measured  from  the  upper  branch  of  the 
quator,  then  in  all  cases  C=b^d,  and  we  have  the  single  rule: 
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.  When  the  hour  angle  is  greater  than  90**  take  180**—/  instead 
of  t  and  180**  — d  instead  of  d;  then,  C^b  —  d,  p  has  the  sign  of 
CandZ  =  aH-/?. 

Z  is  always  measured  from  the  elevated  pole  regardless  of  sign, 
to  the  east  or  west  as  the  hour^ngle  is  the  east  or  west. 

By  this  method  we  reduce  the  four  cases  and  four  rules  of 
de  Aquino  to  a  single  case  and  a  single  rule,  and  we  are  able  as  the 
first  step  and  without  interpolation  to  take  out  the  latitude  and 
hour  angle  which  give  us  the  plotting  position,  and  we  get  the 
declination  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  first  part  of 
the  azimuth  on  the  same  line  in  the  table  also  without  interpolation. 
The  declination  of  the  foot  of  perpendicular  is  in  even  degrees, 
so  we  combine  it  with  the  declination  of  the  observed  body  men- 
tally and  get  C  (C=b  —  d)y  which  we  find  at  the  same  opening  of 
the  page  and  next  to  the  second  part  of  the  azimuth.  As  both  parts 
of  the  azimuth  are  in  degrees  and  tenths  we  combine  then  men- 
tally (Z=a+)8)  and  plot  the  line  of  bearing  with  this  azimuth 
through  the  plotting  position,  then  in  the  same  line  we  take  out  the 
altitude  by  a  simple  interpolation  in  the  same  column  in  which  "Kt 
found  the  latitude  and  lay  off  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
true  altitude  at  once  on  the  line  of  bearing. 

The  method  of  using  the  tables  is  as  follows :    Regard  d  as  tht 
latitude  and  Z  as  position  angle,  a  and  fi  as  the  two  parts  of  the 
azimuth.    Enter  the  tables  from  below  with  the  nearest  value  to 
the  dead  reckoning  latitude  as  d  and  hour  angle  as  t  and  take  out 
to  the  nearest  30'.    Re-entering  the  tables  from  above  with  this  4 
take  out  the  nearest  latitude  (in  rf  column)  and  hour  angle  withoil 
interpolation,  these  give  the  assumed  position  to  be  used  instead  01 
the  dead  reckoning  position.    On  the  same  line  with  these  take  o«t 
b  and  a,  combine  b  with  the  declination  {C^b  —  d)  and  obtain  C 
From  C  by  a  simple  interpolation  get  he  and  p  an^ii  combining! 
and  p  get  Z,  the  azimuth.    Comparing  calculated  altitude  K  irtk 
the  observed  ho  gives  the  altitude  difference,  which  is  laid  rf 
from  the  assumed  position  on  the  line  determined  by  the  azimili 
either  toward  or  away  from  the  observed  body,  as  the  obsenJ 
altitude  K  is  greater  or  less  than  the  computed  altitude  he.   Thtf| 
draw  a  line  of  position  or  Sumner  line  at  right  angles  to  the  I*] 
of  bearing. 

Example  i. — January  11,  1918,  a.  m.,  sextant  altitude  of  sanV 
lower  limb,  12°  10'  40"  bearing  S.  and  E.;  W.  T..  «^  53"  o^ 
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C-W,  t  55" 

i'    30" ;    approximate 

122**  16'  W. 


Scy;  C.  C,  1°  55";  height  of  eye,.  i8  feet;  I.  C.4- 
position,    latitude    38**     N.,    longitude 


SOLUTION    IN   DETAIL 


W.  T.  obs.  +  12  hrs. 
C— W 

C  C 

G.  M.  T. 

Eq.  T. 

G.  A.  T. 

G.  A.  T.  arc 

Long. 

Local  H.  A.  =  t  = 

a  =  38'' 30'  (p.  253). 

Obsd.  alt.  J2X         12° 

L  C 

Corr. 

ho 
ho 
ho 

he  —  ho 


20   53   06 

7   55   50 
I    55 


Dec. 
Corr. 

C.  Dec. 


21 


51^' 
.3 


4 

47 

01 

7 

56.2 

4 

39 

04.8 

69^46' 

12" 

122 

16 

52**  30'  E.         Tab.  H.  A. 

r  Longitude 
\  Latitude 


21''  S1.5'  S. 

69^6'  12" 

52*' 16' E.  (p.  253). 


ID' 

I 
7 


122**  02'    12"' W. 

38^05' (p.  253). 


40 
30 

54 


12** 

20' 

04" 

I2« 

20.1' 

12*" 

34.4' 

(p.  252) 

2^  =  52"  (—253)  «  =5l8  (p.  253). 
rfiz=2i°5i.5^ 

C     73' 51.5'        /9  =  79.9  (P-  252). 


14,3'  away  on  line  of  bearing,  Z  =  131. 7'. 

With  latitude  38°  in  d  column  find  a  38°  30'  corresponding  to 
t  52^  30'. 

Then  with  a  38°  30'  at  top  of  page  take  out  38°  05'  and  52°  16', 
the  latitude  and  hour  angle  of  plotting  position,  and  opposite  them 
note  a=5i.8'  and  6  =  52°,  which,  combined  with  declination 
21  **  51.5',  gives  C=73°  51.5'.  Opposite  C  73°  51.5'  by  interpola- 
tion take  out  ho=i2°  34.4'  and  )8=79.9°,  then  the  difference 
l>etween  the  true  altitude  and  ho  is  the  altitude  difference  14.3'  to 
jbe  laid  off  from  plotting  position  away  from  sun  on  line  of  bearing, 

J^=I3^.7^ 

.  ;  It  will  be  seen  that  all  this  requires  no  computation,  but  will  be 
^one  by  the  navigator  mentally  at  one  opening  of  the  tables  when 
Jhe  is  ready  to  plot  his  position  on  the  chart. 

^  Example  2. — May  23,  1918,  during  p.  m.  twilight;  sextant  alti- 
tude of  star  a  Leonis  (Regulus)  is  66°  18.2'  bearing  S.  and  W. ; 
r^V.  T.  obs.,  6^  45"  18";  C— W,  4^  18°^  02-;  C.  C.,-3«»  45-5';  L  C, 
^D.o\  height  of  eye,  39  feet;  dead  reckoning  position,  latitude 
,34''  38'  N.,  longitude  65°  12'  W. 
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SOLUTION   IN   DETAIL 


h     m     • 

W.  T.  obs. 

6  45   18W. 

C.  W. 

4    18    02 

h    m 

CC. 

-       3  45.5 

R.  A. 

M.  S. 

4   01 

G.  M.  T. 

10  59  34.5 

Corr. 

I 

R.  A.  M.  S. 

4  02   57.5 

R.  A. 

M.  S. 

4  02 

G.  S.  T. 

15  02   32.0 

R.  A. 

10  04  02.6 

G.  H.  A. 

4  58  294 

G.  H.  A.  arc 

:  74'  37'  21'' 

G.  H. 

A.  arc  74' 37' 21" 

Long.  W. 

65    12 

ta 

9  44 

tDE 

9°25'2r 

8** 

Long. 

aW. 

64^  53'  21'' 

0=^ 

^Lata 

N. 

34   37   00 

Obs.  alt. 

66**  18.2' 

Corr. 

6.6 

Dec. 

12*^  21.9'  N. 

C  alt. 

66**  11.6' 

b  = 

35 

0  = 

84^ 

he 

66  03.4 

C  = 

22''  38.1' 

/5  = 

71.: 

ho-ho 

8.2' 

towards  on 

line  of  bearing, 

z  = 

I55.< 

With  latitude  34**  30'  in  d  column  at  bottom  of  page 
a  8**  00'  opposite  t  9**  30'  (p.  248).  Then  with  a  8**  00'  at  t( 
page  212  take  out  34°  3/  latitude  h\d  column  and  9°  44' 
angle  in  Z\t  column  the  latitude  and  hour  angle  of  plotting 
tion,  opposite  them  note  0=84.4  and  6  =  35"*;  combine  b  w 
and  get  C,  C=b^d=22^  38.1'  and  corresponding  to  this  valt 
C  find  /?=7i.5  and  Ac =66°  03.4',  page  213.  The  diffei 
between  this  Ac =66°  03.4'  and  the  observed  Ao=66°  11.6'  it 
which  lay  off  towards  the  star  on  bearing  Z=a-|-)3=  N.  155.9* 
and  draw  line  of  position  at  right  angles  to  that  bearing. 

In  practical  work  the  navigator  will,  after  obtaining  his  app 
mate  hour  angle  and  corrected  altitude  and  declination,  tak 
tables  and  plotting  chart,  and  following  down  the  column  he 
a  in  the  tables  he  will  take  out  the  latitude  and  hour  angle  and 
the  plotting  position,  then  noting  o,  will  run  up  the  C  column 
b  —  d  and  note  fi  which  he  will  combine  with  a  mentally  and  « 
the  line  of  bearing,  then  opposite  C  in  h\d  column  he  will  int< 
late  for  he,  which,  compared  with  his  corrected  altitude,  will 
the  altitude  intercept  which  he  will  lay  off  on  the  line  of  bca 
and  he  will  then  draw  the  Sumner  line  or  line  of  position  thn 
the  point  thus  obtained  at  right  angles  to  line  of  bearing. 
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If  the  navigator  wishes  to  report  his  position  immediately  after 
taking  his  sight,  he  can  assume  a  watch  time  of  observation  and 
with  this  compute  the  hour  angle  and  approximate  latitude,  and 
enter  the  tables  and  plot  his  line  of  bearing  on  the  chart.  Then 
applying  the  corrections  for  the  observed  altitude  to  the  altitude 
taken  from  the  tables  with  opposite  sign,  he  is  ready  to  lay  off  his 
altitude  intercept  immediately  after  taking  sight  without  other 
calculation  than  a  simple  subtraction  to  get  the  difference  between 
the  observed  and  computed  altitude. 


i28o  An  Interpolating  Instrument  to  Expedite  the 

to  the  point  at  which  the  value  of  a  to  the  nearest  30'  is  taken  out. 
The  next  step  is  as  follows :   "  Reentering  the  tables  from  abov^ 
with  this  a  and  with  the  given  d,  by  a  simple  interpolation  the 
corresponding  values  of  b  and  t  are  obtained."     There  are  here 
two  distinct  interpolations,  one  for  b  and  one  for  /,  which  if 
carried  out  completely  involve  eight  separate  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses— three  subtractions,  two  multiplications,  two  divisions  anj 
one  addition — and  the  writing  down  of  over  50  figures.    The  use 
of  a  slide  rule  will  expedite  this  work  considerably,  but  there 
still  remain  the  addition  and  subtractions.     The  interpolations 
could  be  reduced  to  their  simplest  terms  and  performed  mechani- 
cally by  the  use  of  a  simple  contrivance  based  on  the  principle  of 
similar  triangles.    A  rough  sample  instrument  of  brass  and  wood 
was  therefore  constructed  in  a  machine  shop  with  the  aid  of  i 
milling  machine,  and  the  saving  of  time  and  mental  labor  resulting 
from  its  use  seemed  to  warrant  its  further  development. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  instrument  are:     (i)   A  rigid 
right-angle  triangle;  (2)  a  graduated  sliding  scale  or  ruler,  free 
to  move  right,  left,  up  or  down,  but  always  parallel  to  one  side 
of  the  triangle,  similarly  graduated;  and  (3)  a  rotating  arm  made 
of  transparent  material  pivoted  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle  and  with  a  ruled  line  on  tb 
surface  passing  through  the  pivotal  point.     Fig.  i  illustrates  the 
construction.    The  three  sides  of  the  triangle  may  be  designated 
the  base,  the  fixed  scale  and  the  hypotenuse.     The  triangle  is 
mounted  on  a  board,  and  raised  above  its  surface  high  enougb» 
allow  space   for  the  moving  parts  beneath   it.     Also  fastened 
rigidly  to  the  board  is  a  fixed  groove  or  track,  parallel  to  the  baa 
In  this  track  slides  a  short  bar  on  which  is  mounted  at  right  angbj 
another  groove  or  track  in  which  slides  the  sliding  scale.   Sitfj 
the  fixed  scale  is  perpendicular  to  the  base,  the  sliding  scale 
be  parallel  to  the  fixed  scale.    The  sliding  scale  moves  under 
triangle,  leaving  just  enough  space  between  for  the  motion  of 
transparent  rotating  arm.     The  entire  length  of  the  fixed 
represents  i  °  divided  into  60'.    The  sliding  scale  is  twice  as 
and  bears  on  its  right  edge  2°  divided  into  120',  each  of  the 
length  as  I '  on  the  fixed  scale.    In  this  way  it  is  adapted  to 
conditions  obtaining  in  Aquino's  tables.    The  graduation  of 
fixed  scale  is  based  on  the  fact  that  b  is  given  in  whole  4 
The  graduation  of  the  sliding  scale  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
cessive  values  of  d  never  differ  by  more  than  1°,  and  those  (rf< 
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only  do  so  in  a  small  portion  of  the  tables,  the  treatment  of  which 
will  be  considered  presently. 

In  the  operation  of  the  instrument  the  sliding  scale  is  taken  to 
represent  values  oi  d,  while  the  fixed  scale  represents  values  of  h; 
the  sliding  scale  is  then  reset  to  represent  t.  The  procedure  is 
as  follows :  The  values  oi  d  next  above  and  below  the  given  value 
are  found  in  the  tables.  The  sHding  scale  is  moved  up  or  doia 
until  the  number  of  minutes  in  the  value  below  the  given  value 
is  at  the  intersection  with  the  base ;  this  number  appears  twice  oo 
the  sliding  scale,  once  in  each  of  the  two  degrees;  the  lower 
should  be  selected.  The  sliding  track  (in  which  the  sliding  scale 
Hes)  is  then  moved  to  right  or  to  left  in  the  fixed  track,  without 
disturbing  the  up  and  down  set  of  the  sliding  scale,  till  the  number 
of  minutes  in  the  value  of  d  above  the  given  value  is  at  the  inter- 
section with  the  hypotenuse.  The  rotating  arm  is  then  swung  t3i 
the  indicator  line  on  its  surface  crosses  the  sliding  scale  at  the 
given  value  oi  d.  The  indicator  line  will  then  cross  the  fixed  scale 
at  the  mark  which  indicates  the  desired  number  of  minutes  in  h,  j 
the  number  of  degrees  being  given  in  the  b  column  of  the  taWt 
Then,  without  disturbing  the  set  of  the  rotating  arm,  the  sii&ig  i 
scale  is  reset  according  to  the  values  of  /  in  the  table  correspondnf  | 
to  the  values  of  d  below  and  above  the  given  value,  and  thc(t[ 
sired  value  of  f  is  directly  read  from  the  point  on  the  sliduf | 
scale  at  which  it  is  intersected  by  the  indicator  line. 

This  procedure  will  perhaps  be  made  clearer  by  an  exampfej 
Suppose  we  have  given  a=^g°  o',  d  =  2i°  ii';  the  problem is»I 
find  b  and  t.  The  part  of  the  table  in  which  these  values  aiej 
found  is  as  follows : 

b'  d  t 

27°  20°  40'  42**  16' 

28  21     24  42    32 

The  sliding  scale  is  set  so  that  the  base  intersects  its  right  ( 
at  40'  in  its  lower  half  (the  bottom  being  assumed  as  20''  o'J 
middle  point  as  21°  o',  the  top  as  22"*  o'),  it  is  then  moved latei 
till  the  hypotenuse  intersects  it  at  24'  in  the  upper  half, 
rotating  arm  is  swung  till  the  indicator  line  intersects  the  M 
scale  at  11'  in  its  upper  half.    Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ind 
line  meets  the  fixed  scale  at  42.3',  thus  giving  27**  42.3' as  < 
value  of  b.     The  sliding  scale  is  then  moved  upwards  tH' 
base  intersects  it  at  16',  and  to  the  left  till  the  hypotenuse  i 
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sects  it  at  32'  in  the  same  half  of  the  scale  («.  e.,  the  same  degree). 
The  indicator  line  now  crosses  the  sliding  scale  at  27.3',  showing 
the  value  of  f  to  be  42°  27.3'.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
entire  operation  of  obtaining  the  values  of  b  and  t  is  performed 
with  five  simple  motions,  which  with  a  little  practice  can  be  per- 
formed rapidly. 

The  accuracy  of  the  instrument  depends  on  the  dimensions,  the 
workmanship  in  construction,  and  the  care  with  which  it  is  manipu- 
lated. It  is  very  easy  to  make  an  instrument  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  sample,  7"  x  5",  or  even  smaller,  accurate  to  less  than 
o.i'.  With  such  an  instrument  readings  can  be  made  to  this 
degree  of  accuracy  if  care  is  taken  in  setting  the  scale  and  the 
rotating  arm.  In  practical  navigation,  however,  where  an  error 
of  0.2'  or  even  0.5'  is  unimportant,  time  can  be  saved  by  rapid 
setting  of  the  moving  parts,  which  can  be  done  very  quickly  to 
the  nearest  half  minute,  and  results  good  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navigator  obtained  with  great  speed. 

Using  the  crude  instrument,  I  have  made  comparative  tests 

to  determine  the  approximate  saving  of  time.    To  this  end  a  num- 

fcer  of  values  of  a  and  d  were  written  down  at  random.     The 

txm^  was  taken  from  the  moment  these  values  were  looked  at 

and  the  search  in  the  tables  begun  to  the  moment  the  values  of 

b  and  /  to  the  nearest  minute  were  written  down  in  columns  pre- 

j>ared  for  them.    One  series  of  10  was  done  with  the  interpolation 

af^ter  very  little  practice,  and  another  series  of  10  using  arithmetic ; 

a-   third  series  of  four  was  later,  carried  out  with  a  lo-inch  slide 

^TJle.    The  results  were  as  follows :  Time  with  interpolator  varied 

*'"oin  120  to  85  seconds,  average  loi  seconds;  time  with  slide  rule 

^  i^iiiutes  55  seconds  to  2  minutes  14  seconds,  average  2  minutes 

35   seconds ;  time  with  arithmetic,  6  minutes  27  seconds  to  i  minute 

>c>  seconds,*  average  4  minutes.    This  shows  a  saving  of  time  over 

■*^^    slide  rule  amounting  to  approximately  i  minute,  and  over 

^^"^"thmetic  amounting  to  2  minutes  20  seconds.    The  test,  more- 

*"^^r,   does  not  show  the  full  possibilities  of  time-saving,  since 

'^itili  practice  one  could  greatly  reduce  the  time  required  to  operate 

*^^   instrument;  in  my  own  case  far  more  than  would  be  possible 

1"he  instance  in  which,  without  instruments,  the  procedure  was  completed 
1^'  ^  minute  50  seconds  was  exceptional.  In  this  case  the  figures  were  such 
^^'^t  the  answer  was  obvious  on  inspection  and  no  written  calculations  were 
"^"^viired.    The  next  shortest  time  was  3  minutes  29  seconds. 
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with  either  of  the  other  methods.  With  practice  it  shoul 
possible  to  perform  with  the  interpolator  the  entire  opcr 
(«.  e.,  beginning  with  the  search  in  the  table  and  ending 
writing  down  the  desired  values)  in  a  minute.  I  doubt  if  1 
could  perform  the  same  operation,  using  a  slide  rule,  in  less 
2  minutes,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  figures  happ 
be  such  that  it  can  be  done  readily  in  the  head.  In  short, 
possible  with  an  instrument  not  much  bigger  or  more  expc 
than  a  slide  rule,  to  increase  the  saving  of  time  by  Aqt 
method  from  3^  to  4J  minutes. 

It  was  noted  above  that  in  a  small  portion  of  the  tables  succ€ 
values  of  t  differ  by  more  than  1°,  a  fact  which  would  ma 
impossible  to  use  the  scale  as  described  in  dealing  with  valu 
this  part  of  the  table.  This  difficulty  is  of  minor  importan 
it  never  occurs  when  d  is  less  than  45**  and  only  in  a  minori 
combinations  when  d  is  more  than  45°.  The  only  heavenly  b 
used  by  navigators  in  the  northern  hemisphere  whose  declin 
exceeds  45®  are  Capella  and  four  second  magnitude  stars  indt 
Polaris.  Thus  in  the  use  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  this 
culty  could  not  arise,  and  even  in  the  use  of  these  few  sta 
could  arise  only  in  a  minority  of  observations.  But  most  of 
minority  can  be  simply  dealt  with  by  engraving  on  the  left-l 
side  of  the  sliding  rule  a  different  scale  with  smaller  degrees 
minutes,  so  that  the  apace  available  may  comprise  more  than 
For  instance,  this  extra  scale  could  be  made  to  include  6°  vl 
entire  length,  thus  making  a  span  of  almost  3"*  available  bctw 
the  hypotenuse  and  base  with  the  scale  at  the  extreme  right.  1 
would  adapt  the  instrument  to  declinations  up  to  71**,  wk 
would  suffice  for  all  the  brighter  stars  except  Polaris,  and  PA 
is  usually  treated  with  a  different  formula.  It  would  be  an«i 
to  make  the  scale  smaller  for  the  sake  of  the  insignificant  nual 
of  instances  in  which  the  difference  between  successive  vaJi 
of  t  exceeds  3°,  both  because  the  minutes  would  be  too  snaK 
read  accurately,  and  because  in  this  part  of  the  table  f  is  nokw 
a  linear  function  of  b,  I 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  beginning  that  this  instrument  (i 
be  readily  adapted  to  interpolation  with  other  tables  than  Aqiii 
^-  S't  logarithms  and  all  the  trigonometric  functions.  To 
end  there  could  be  marked  on  the  outer  edge  of  that  side  rf 
triangle  designated  the  "  fixed  scale  "  another  scale  in  whiti 
whole  distance  was  divided  into  100  parts  instead  of  60.  To 
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with  this  there  could  be  supplied  as  many  differently  graduated  slid- 
ing scales,  to  replace  that  described,  as  might  be  needed. 

SUMMARY 

An  instrument  is  described,  based  on  the  principle  of  similar 
triangles,  with  w'lich  interpolations  from  mathematical  tables  can 
be  performed  mechanically  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  A  sample 
has  been  made,  designed  especially  for  the  interpolations  required 
in  Aquino's  method  of  obtaining  line  of  position.  This  method 
has  been  reported  as  saving  3^  minutes  when  compared  with  the 
usual  method  of  applying  the  Saint-Hilaire  procedure.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  with  the  aid  of  this  instrument  at  least  a  minute  more 
could  be  saved. 

DISCUSSION 

Commander  E.  B.  Fenner,  U.  S.  Navy. — As  an  instrument  for  general  use 
in  the  interpolation  of  linear  functions  Lieutenant  Forbes'  machine  has  the 
serious  fault  of  requiring  a  number  of  different  scales  for  use  with  differ- 
ent tables  and  the  shifting  of  scales  necessary  would  seem  to  dep/ive  it  of 
-    its  one  claim  to  value,  increased  speed. 

For  use  with  the  Aquino  tables  this  difficulty  is  practically  non-existent 

and  "  for  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  doubtless  just  the  sort  of 

f-   thing  they  would  like."    Personally,  I  do  not  like  the  Aquino  tables  and  have 

-.    never  been  able  to  find  the  gain  of  3J/2  minutes  in  time  claimed  for  them 

.   in   a  single  sight,  while  in  working  out  and  plotting  a  cross  of  three  star 

sights  I  have  found  that  the  Aquino  requirement  of  plotting  a  different 

assumed  point  for  each  sight  wipes  out  most  of  the  gained  time. 

The  Aquino  method  of  computation  is  admittedly  somewhat  less  accur- 
Wk±^  than  the  standard  Marcq  Saint-Hilaire  formulae,  the  plotting  of  long 
■iil±:itude  differences  necessitated  by  this  method  introduces  further  chance 
o£^  error,  and  the  use  of  the  interpolating  instrument  seems  to  result  in 
B'ikall  another  rather  small  inaccuracy,  but  the  results  are  claimed  to  be 
*•  £rood  enough." 

Xn  the  past  10  years  a  multiplicity  of  new  methods  and  new  gadgets  for 
««^  in  navigation  have  appeared,  practically  all  of  which  have  involved  a 
^*>ssible  gain  in  speed  and  reduction  of  labor  at  the  expense  of  a  certain 
|^*s  in  accuracy,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  tendency  should  be  checked. 
•'^ith  the  present  size  and  value  of  our  fleet  units  and  the  unavoidable  diffi- 
?*»J'ties  of  navigation  under  war  conditions  no  amount  of  labor  is  too  great 
P  *t  will,  even  in  slight  degree,  reduce  the  danger  of  catastrophe.  If  the 
"^^^^titude  of  odd  jobs  that  have  been  piled  on  the  shoulders  of  the  navigator 
*^e  it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  his  primary  duty, 
^*i  some  one  else  should  take  some  of  the  odd  jobs.  One  battleship  is  too 
•^^c  a  factor  in  our  battle  strength  to  make  "  good  enough  "  a  proper  motto 
Our  navigators  so  long  as  "  better  "  is  practicable. 
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USE  OF  UNIVERSAL  DRAFTING  MACHINE  FOR 
PLOTTING  DEAD  RECKONING 

By  Lieut.  Commander  G.  M.  Baum,  U.  S.  Navy 


No  doubt  every  navigator  has  had  the  usual  race  against  time 
to  work  up  his  dead  reckoning  for  a  noon  or  near  noon  sight 
after  a  forenoon  of  maneuvering.  The  problem  which  confronts 
the  navigator  is  the  obtaining  of  an  approximate  dead  reckoning 
position  for  an  assumed  point  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The 
universal  drafting  machine  offers  a  ready  and  simple  solution. 

The  method  described  below  is  probably  being  used  by  many 
navigators,  and  no  claim  for  originality  therein  is  made.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  officers  who  may  be  ordered  as  navigators 
in  the  future  may  benefit  by  this  description.  Furthermore,  no 
claim  is  made  that  it  is  the  best  method,  but  the  writer  has  found 
it  the  best  he  has  ever  used. 

First  prepare  a  table  giving  the  distance  in  miles  and  tenths 
of  miles  run  for  elapsed  time  of  every  minute  from  i  up  to  60,  at 
speeds  ranging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  maneuvering 
speed  of  the  ship.  Paste  this  on  a  board  or  piece  of  cardboard  for 
convenience. 

The  scales  furnished  to  ships  with  the  universal  drafting 
machine  are  graduated  on  one  edge  in  inches  and  tenths  of  inches, 
and  on  the  other  edge  in  inches  and  one-sixteenths  of  inches. 
For  convenience,  assume  the  scale  to  be  one  inch  equals  one 
mile.    Use  the  scale  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths  of  inches. 

Have  the  quartermaster  on  watch  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
all  changes  of  course  and  speed,  no  matter  how  slight  the  change 
of  course  or  short  the  time,  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook.  The  advan- 
tage of  having  a  loose-leaf  notebook  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  or 
more  leaves  may  be  detached  and  sent  to  the  navigator  in  the 
chart-house,  and  the  record  resumed  on  a  new  page,  without 
"breaking  the  continuity  of  the  record. 
46 
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Take  an  arbitrary  point  ^ny  where  on  the  chart  or  plotting  sheet, 
whichever  is  being  used,  off  to  one  side  and  clear  of  the  work, 
to  represent  the  last  plotted  position  or  starting  point.  From  this 
point  lay  down  the  distances  run  on  the  various  courses,  using 
the  scale  of  the  universal  drafting  machine.  The  scale  is  naturally 
larger  than  that  of  the  chart  or  plotting  sheet,  but  you  are  work- 
ing with  the  scale  of  one  inch  equals  one  mile  on  the  scale,  and 
therefore  must  temporarily  disregard  the  scale  of  the  chart.  Xo 
matter  how  short  the  distance  run  may  be,  the  large  scale  enables 
its  being  plotted.  Having  plotted  the  track  of  the  ship  from  the 
data  in  the  notebook,  lay  the  edge  of  the  scale  to  cut  the  initial 
point  and  the  point  of  the  last  plot.  This  gives  the  course  made 
good.  The  distance  between  the  two  points  is  the  distance  made 
good,  which  can  be  readily  read  off  in  miles.  Clamp  the  scale 
and  move  it  to  your  last  dead  reckoning  position  and  lay  off  the 
course  made  good.  With  dividers  step  off  the  distance  made 
good,  first  converting  the  distance  run,  to  the  scale  of  the  chart 
or  plotting  sheet  in  use. 

The  method  outlined  above  does  not  take  into  account  the 
advance  and  transfer  on  a  turn,  but  these  are  comparatively  so 
small  that  they  may  be  disregarded. 
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SECRETARY'S  NOTES 

Due  to  the  limited  number  of  essays  and  articles 
Lack  of    received    for   publication,   it  has   been   necessary  to 
Material    shorten   that   part   of   the    Proceedings   devoted   to 
original  subject  matter. 

The  attention  of  all  the  members  and  the  sub- 
Prize  Essays  scribers  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute  Proceed- 
1919  INGS  is  invited  to  the  new  rules  governing  the  Prize 

Essay  contest  for  1919  under  the  heading  of  Special 
Notice  in  this  number.  It  is  requested  that  authors  who  are  writ- 
ing or  who  contemplate  writing  essays  submit  them  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  as  the  Institute  is  in  pressing  need  of  articles 
for  publiction  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  board  of  control  invited  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Tbpics  Operations,  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S.  fleets, 
for  Chiefs  of  Bureaus,  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Insti- 
Essays  tute  and  Naval  War  College,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  to  suggest  topics  for 
essays.  The  suggested  topics  received  to  date  will  be  found 
opposite  the  Special  Notice,  and  the  list  will  be  added  to  as  the 
suggestions  are  received. 

Since  March  36  regular  members,  2  associate  mem- 
Member-  bers  and  i  life  member  have  joined  the  Institute.    Total 
ship       membership  4901. 
Deaths : 
Rear  Admiral  J.  D.  Ford,  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 
Civil  Engineer  C.  A.  Bostrom,  U.  S.  N. 
Resignations:   One. 

Several  hundred  copies  of  the  Proceedings  have 
Address      been  returned,  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  address, 
of  all  members  are  urged  to  keep  the  Secretary  and 

iHAembers      Treasurer  informed  of  the  address  to  which  Pro- 
ceedings are  to  he  sent,  afid  thus  insure  their  receipt. 
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This  precaution  is  now  of  partictdar  importance  as  notices  of 
changes  of  stations  are  not  now  available  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
stitute's staff. 

Members  and  subscribers  are  urged  to  notify  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  promptly  of  tlie  non-receipt  of  Proceedings,  in  order 
that  tracers  may  be  started.  The  issue  is  completed  by  the  loth 
of  each  month. 

_.  It  is  requested  that  members  who  have  not  paid  their 

1918  dues  of  $2.50,  do  so  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Due  to  freight  embargoes,  scarcity  of  paper 
Book  and  binding  cloth  and  the  drafting  of  many  of 

Announcements  the  printers'  experienced  employees,  the  Insti- 
tute is  experiencing  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
demands  for  books  published  by  the  Institute.  Every  effort  to 
fill  the  orders  of  members  and  subscribers  is  being  made  and  will 
continue  to  be  made.  In  cases  where  books  are  out  of  slock  but 
are  expected  within  10  days  time  the  orders  are  placed  on  file. 
otherwise  the  money  is  refunded. 

Due  to  a  delay  in  receiving  the  approved  manuscript  for  the 
Landing  Force  Manual  U.  S.  Navy  1917,  the  Manual  will  not  k 
ready  for  issue  until  about  August  i,  19 18. 

The  Naval  Artificer's  Manual  has  been  revised  and  will  be  read} 
for  issue  about  June  15,  19 18. 

The  revision  of  the  "  School  of  the  Ship  *'  has  been  delayer 
indefinitely. 

The  five  per  cent  additional  discount  allowed  to  pur- 
Discount      chasers  of  books  whose  accounts  during  a  calendar  | 
on  Books     month  amounted  to  a  hundred  dollars  or  over  ha<  1 
been  discontinued. 

The  Institute  Book  Department  will  supply  anj 

Book  obtainable  book,  of  any  kind,  at  retail  price,  postage! 

Department     prepaid.    The  trouble  saved  the  purchaser  througfcJ 

having  one  source  of  supply  for  all  books,  shuulij 

be  considered.    The  cost  will  not  be  greater  and  sometimes  les| 

than  when  obtained  from  dealers. 
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The  attention  of  authors  of  articles  is  called  to 
Reprints  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  them  of  reprints  other  than 
Articles  the  usual  number  furnished,  can  be  greatly  reduced 
if  the  reprints  are  struck  off  while  the  article  is  in 
press.  They  are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  number  of  reprints  desired  when  the  article  is  submitted. 
Twenty  copies  of  reprints  are  furnished  authors  free  of  charge. 

Authors   of    articles    submitted   are   urged    to 

Illustrations     furnish   with   their  manuscript  any   illustrations 

jthey  may  have  in  their  possession  for  such  articles. 

The  Institute  will  gladly  co-operate  in  obtaining  such  illustrations 

as  may  be  suggested  by  authors. 

Original  photographs  of  objects  and  events  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  are  also  desired,  and  members  who  have 
opportunities  to  obtain  such  photographs  are  requested  to  secure 
them  for  the  Institute. 

Members  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary 
Suggestions     comments,  suggestions  or  criticisms  on  the  make  up 
Invited        of   the   Proceedings,   and  to   submit   topics   for 
essays. 

Whole  Nos.  145, 146,  147, 149, 155  and  166  of  the  Pro- 
Notice  ceedings  (March,  1913,  June,  1913,  September,  1913, 
January- February,  1914,  January-February,  191 5,  and 
November-December,  1916)  are  exhausted;  there  are  so  many 
calls  for  single  copies  of  these  numbers  that  the  Institute  offers  to 
pay  for  copies  thereof  returned  in  good  condition  at  the  rate  of 
25  cents  per  copy. 

Annapolis,  Md.,  May  8,  1918, 
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CHILE 

To  Release  Hun  Ships  from  Chilean  Ports. — The  agreement  which 
has  been  pending  with  Germany  for  the  release  of  three  of  the  German 
merchantmen  which  have  been  laid  up  in  Chilean  ports  during  the  war 
has  been  completed.  Germany  has  stipulated  that  the  vessels  must  be 
used  to  carry  cargoes  only  to  neutral  ports.  Metals,  saltpeter  and  other 
products  will  be  exported. — Star,  s/S- 

CHINA 

China  to  Send  40,000  to  France  by  Summer.— Capt.  Ting  Chia  Chen, 
military  counselor  to  the  President  of  China  and  also  to  the  Qiinese  minis- 
ter of  war,  has  arrived  here  on  a  French  steamship.  He  said  that  China 
now  sending  troops  to  France  to  fight  for  the  Allies. 

Captain  Ting,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  for  some  time  has  been  in  Europe  as  a  military  observer  in 
the  war  theater  for  his  government. 

"China  is  preparing  to  do  her  part  in  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracy/'  he  said  to-night. 

"It  is  true  that  China  has  troops  now  on  the  way  to  the  battle  front,  and 
it  is  the  calculation  of  the  Peking  Government  to  have  no  fewer  than 
40,000  fighting  men  with  the  French  by  early  summer.  I  have  just  left 
France,  and  there  remained  behind  me  ten  other  Chinese  officers,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  select  training  camps  in  France  for  Chinese  troops.'* 

The  captain  added  that  there  is  a  spirit  among  the  Chinese  people  that 
Prussianism  must  be  suppressed  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  advance 
of  civilization. — Ev,  Star,  30/4. 
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GERMANY 

Germany  Biilds  Mine-Laying  Cruisers.— New  mini-lnvniw^  r 
4000  tons  displacement  and  a  speed  of  55  knots  are  an, 
tions  to  the  German  Na\T  according  to  reports.  The  t 
believed  to  be  exaggerations,  since  a  supply  of  480  nunc:*  1*  sAid  to  be 
carried,  each  weighing  close  to  a  ton,  and  four  5,9-  and  eight  4,1 -inch  gun* 
arc  also  said  to  he  the  armament. 

Sixty  destroyers,  it  is  declared,  have  been  launched  since  the  war  was 
declared.     Their  speed  is  34  knots  and  their   armament   is  i:i 
three  4.1 -inch  guns  and  six  torpedo  tubes.    Indications  are  that  i 
building  program  has  made  the  navy  stronger  in  every  class  s*i\r 
light  cruisers  than  it  was  when  war  was  declared, — Natml  Monthly,  M 

Hear  Germany  Has  Six  Super-Submarines— Information  received  in 
an  official  quarter  in  Washington  credits  Germany  with  having  cnm:^*- 
the  construction  of  six  super-submarines  of  1500  to   1800  tons  cai 
with  a  cruising  radius  of  10,000  milcs»  and  that  six  more  U-boats  >-i  :  - 
same  design  are  being  rushed  toward  completion. 

Germany  has  designed  the  newer  submarines,  it  was  said,  to  ht  ^uv^rvr- 
to  destroyers.    It  was  said  that  the  allied  Admiralties  have  knov 
than  three  months  of  the  actual  construction  of  these  super— 
which,  it  is  believed,  follow  on  general  lines  the  construction  *_  1  :. 

mercial  U-boats,  one  of  which,  the  Deutschland,  visited  the  Unite     .^;        — 
N.  y.  Herald,  28/4. 


German   Submarine   Warfare   Extended. — The   Swedish    ^' 
Berlin  has  announced  that  Germany  will  sink  all  neutral  ship^ 
of  the  flag  they  fiy,  if  the  country  to  w^hich  they  belong  has  made  a  Vjl- 
nage  agreement  with  the  Allies,  or  if  the  major  part  of  the  cargo  k  destined 
for  an  allied  country. 

Dutch,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Danish  and  Spanish  ships  arc  likely  to  t< 
affected  by  this  new  decision.  It  will  probably  increase  the  v-*-^—*  • 
total  sinkings,  but  it  is  not  thcuxht  that  it  will  raise  the  am* 

tonnage  materially.     Holland.   Sweden  and  Denmark  have   bec„    : 

little  stuff  in  neutral  bottoms  to  allied  countries  in  man^^  months     Nnf«; 
and   Spain,   however,   have   been  carrying  on   a  considerable   htjsincss  - 
Nautical  Gazette,  11/5. 

Teuton  CoMMANtiERs  at  Zeebrucge  and  Osteni*  Decoratei>. — "In  coo- 
nection  with  the  splendidly  carried  out  defence  against  the  British  attciB|l 
to  blockade  Zecbriiggc  and  Ostend  and  land  at  those  ports/*  sayt  tk 
Berlin  Vossische  Zeiiung  in  its  edition  last  Sunday,  *'a  shower  of  onkn 
has  rained  upon  various  persons.  Commanding  Admiral  Sch rockier  h* 
been  decorated  with  the  Swords  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  Ftr»t  Oi« 
Oiief  Berlet,  of  the  General  Staff  of  Marines,  has  been  awardeil  th<  Re^ 
Eagle  of  the  Second  Class,  with  Swords,  and  Captain  Schucttc,  d*- 
mandcr  of  the  batteries  on  the  mole,  with  the  Knight's  Cross  of  iIk  Rit^ 
Order  ot  Hohenzollern,  with  Swords." 

The  newspaper  says  the  Germans  lost  only  eight  killed  and  fixiret 
wounded  in  the  fighting. 

According  to  the  Arnsterdam  Telegraaf,  the  German  casuAllies  wtn 
of  which  70  were  killed  or  died  of  their  wounds.— iV.  Y.  Heroid.  7/5. 


Germany  Plans  Sea  Raid.- 
supplementing  her  west  front 
officially  by  the  navy. 


-Germany  is  preparing  for  a  va§l 
drive,  according  to  informaiian 
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While  not  verified,  the  reports  were  that  unwonted  activity  is  evident  at 
the  Teuton  naval  hases,  and  that  all  movements  tended  to  show  prepara- 
tions for  an  offensive  ahead  of  any  alhed  s^mash. 

The  navy  advices,  similar  in  many  respects  to  press  messages  out  of 
Berne,  may  be  German-inspired  with  a  view  to  disturbing  American-Allied 
morale.  But,  whether  they  are  only  German  propaganda  or  not,  they  were 
regarded  sufficiently  plausible  by  navy  authorities  to  take  seriously  and  to 
prepare  against  such  a  dri\ c.—Noiai  Monthly,  May, 

Says  all  Reichstag  Backs  U-boat  War, — Speaking  during  the  naval 

»  estimates  debate  in  the  Reichstag  Committee,  Count  von  Westarp,  the 
conservative  leader,  says  a  Berlin  despatch,  declared  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  independent  socialists  the  committee  was  unanimous  that  tiic 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare  must  be  continued  by  all  means  and  w  the 
sharpest  manner. 

They  were  agreed  likewise,  said  the  speaker,  that  the  building  of  U-boats 
must  be  continued  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  regardless  of  the  duration 
of   the   war      This   program    must   be    followed   out,   because    it   was   re- 
garded as  a  means  of  attaining  peace  and  making  England  submissive.— 
«  AT.  y.  Herald,  20/4, 

^>  Seizing  Nei^tral  Ships  PRECEfiENr  Set  dy  Germany, — Vice  Admiral 
von  Capelle's  attack  on  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  befc^re  the  main 
Reichstag  Committee,  for  what  he  called  *'  the  robbery  of  Dutch  tonnage," 
caused  State  Department  officials  to  call  attention  to-day  to  the  fact  that 
Prince  Bismarck  justified  the  action  by  Prussian  troops  in  1870  in  seizing 
and  sinking  six  neutral  British  vessels  in  the  River  Seine  near  Roueru 
Bismarck*  in  a  note  to  Count  Bernstorff,  German  Minister  to  London, 
^  under  date  of  January  25,  1871,  said: 

^P  "  The  case  was  one  of  necessity,  which,  even  in  time  of  peace,  may  render 
^"  the  employment  or  destruction  of  foreign  property  admissible,  under 
reservation  of  indemnification.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  to  mind 
that  a  similar  right  in  time  of  war  has  become  a  peculiar  institute,  the 
Jus  Angariae,  w^hich  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Robert  Pbillmore  defines 
thus: 

"  '  That  a  belligerent  power  demands  and   makes  use  of  foreign  ships^ 
even  such  as  are  not  in  inland  waters,  but  in  ports  and  roadsteads  within 
its  jurisdiction  and  even  compels  the  crews  to  transport  troops,  ammuni- 
I'tion  and  implements  of  warfare.* " 

Ship  constryction  in  this  country  has  exceeded  many  fold  American 
losses  by  submarines  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  Shipping 
Board  oflFicials  said  to-day  in  discussing  the  statement  of  Von  Capelle. 

It  was  emphasized  that  he  made  no  such  claim  with  respect  to  American 
shipping,  which  has  suflFered  the  loss  of  only  three  or  four  vessels  since 
war  was  declared.  Sinkings  of  American  ships  were  more  frequent  when 
the  United  States  was  neutral  and  the  ships  went  unarmed  against  attaclc 
It  was  said  to-day  that  no  more  than  40  merchant  ships  tlyiiig  the  American 
I  flag  had  been  lost  from  all  causes  since  the  war  began,  nearly  four  years 
ago. — iV,  }\  Herald,  20/4, 

Believe  Germany  Has  Stocks  of  Vanadium,— An  analysis  of   frag- 
I  ments  of  shells  ilung  by  the  German  long-range  guns  into  Paris,  showing 
[that   the   wails   of   the   projectiles   contained    a   considerable   quantity   of 
[vanadium,  has  aroused  speculation  among:  steelmakers  as  to  the  German 
1  source  of  this  important  alloy.     Moderate  amounts  of  the  metal  are  pro- 
duced in   Sweden   from  ores  found  there,  but  it  had  been  supposed  that 
importations  from  this  source  had  been  used  by  the  Germans  in  building 
their  submarines  and  other  war  engines  requiring  steel  of  the  particular 
quality  obtained  by  the  use  of  vanadium  as  an  alloy.    It  is  estimated  that  the 
American  Vanadium  Company,  through  its  mines  in  Peru,  supplied  more 
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than  three-quarters  of  the  metal  which  reached  the  world's  markets 
the  war,  and  none  of  this  ts  known  to  have  reached  Germany  on 
shipments  from  the  time  when  the  allied  navies  begaji  their  rigid  seardi 
for  conlrahand-  on  Europe-boitnd  vessels. 

The  theory  of  steel  men  is  that,  in  preparing  for  the  war,  Germany  1; 
in  large  stocks  of  the  alloy.     In  course  of  a  discussion  of  the  shrlls  ixi 
the  Teuton  big  gun,  Joseph  de  WyckofF,   foreigrn   sales   m 
American  Vanadium  Company,  recalled  that  fully  a  year  ar 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Krujip  management  hinted  tu^i 
amounts  of  van.idium  were  held  in  t!ie  company's  storehouses. 

The  phase  of  the  situation  which  interests  the  steel  tTu.dc  parti-nljrlv  h 
the  ability  of  the  German  shellmakers  to  make  use  of  this  prt 
for  a  special  and  not  altogether  effective  purpose  after  nearly 
of  war.  Either  the  accumulated  stock  was  much  greater  than  was  I^K^litv 
in  1914,  or  imports  by  secret  channels  have  kept  the  supply  abreast  of 
heavy  demand.  After  the  submarine  Deutschhnd  left  this  side  on 
second  trip  it  was  rumored  that  a  large  consignment  of  \'ainadiufti 
aboard,  and  that  in  both  trips  the  utidersea  cargo  carrier  took  ba< 
25,000  pounds  of  the  metal.  None  of  this  had  its  source  in  the  Amenar. 
Vanadium  Company's  mines,  officers  of  the  company  state,  and  presuniaf ' 
was  "supplied  from  a  store  accumulated  by  German  agents  here, — .V, 
Herald,  3/5. 

B<k:hks  Pave  Way  fok  ArrACK  on  American  Hospital   Siitrs.— T|| 

German  wireless,  which  recently  sent  out  a  despatch  alleging  that  Amer 
aviators  were  crossing  to  Eurutic  by  hospital  ships,  reiterates  the  char 
in  a  longer  despatch.  The  reason  for  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  fall 
charge  by  the  Germans,  it  is  stated  here,  is  probably  that  they  are  byii^ 
the  foundntion  for  justification  at  a  later  date  of  the  torpedoing  of 
American  hospital  ships  in  case  any  such  ships  are  put  in  the  transati 
service  to  carry  home  invalided  soldiers.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
charges  were  spread  brc^adcast  about  British  hospital  ships,  as  a  firdode  ( 
torpedoing  them.    The  German  wireless  message  says ; 

"  American  aviators  are  crossing  to  Europe  as  members  of  the  Red  ( 
on  hospital  ships.    This  misuse  of  the  Red  Cross  appears  from  docun 
evidence    found   on   Amcricati  aviators  w*ho  have  been   shot   do¥ 
American  brought  down  in  the  region  of  tlie  army  of  General  Von  1 
carried  a  pass  which  referred  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  American 
lance  Service  for  France.  

*'  Prisoners  openly  admit  that  it  is  the  general  practice  for  avtaWJft^ 
enter  the  American  Ambulance  Service  for  their  passage  to  Europe  a»d  ^» 
cross  on  hospital  ships.    After  they  are  landed  in  France  thev  immcdiAK' 
transfer  to  the  automobile  corps  and  thence  into  the  air  service. 

**The  captured  aviator  referred  to  had,  however,  transferred  dir 
from  the  ambulance  service  into  the  air  service.    Another  carried  a  l 
cate  in  which  the  dates  of  .several    transfers  were  officially  indicated-" 

JThe  British  Admiralty  already  has  denied  the  charge  that  Amrnaa 
aviators  were  crossing  on  hospital  ships,  saying :  *'  No  hospital  ship,  Bntn^ 
or  American,  has  ever  carried  anybody  but  invalids  and  the  necessary  m 
cal  staff.  The  American  naval  authorities  state  that  they  have  Kicne 
aviators  who  were  in  the  Allied  Ambulance  Service  in  France  licfore  i 
United  States  came  into  the  war,  but  even  in  such  cases  these  men  < 
the  Atlantic  in  ordinary  ships,  taking  their  full  chance  of  beti 
pcdocd."]— iV,  V.  Herald,  3/5. 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Britain  May  Auction  High  Priced  Ships.— The  London  corrts, . 
of  the  Daily  Post  says  a  suggestion  of  interest  to  ship  owners  is  benig'i 
with  regard  to  standard  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  name  of  tlie  I 
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controller  aod  ships  which  have  been  bought  at  high  prices  for  the 
ping  Conlroller  from  other  countries,  notably  the  United  States  and 

The  ships  eventually  will  be  sold  when  the  government  goes  out  of  the 
ship  owning  business,  and  it  is  suggested  the  vessels  be  put  up  at  auction 
now  and  pass  into  the  ownership  of  private  firms,  being  treated  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  ships  requisitionea  for  the  period  of  the  war,  which 
are  used  by  the  government,  but  remain  the  property  of  their  original 
owners.— iV.  }\  Herald,  27/4. 

Ship  Loss  Report  MoiiTHLY.— British  Decide  to  Abandon  the  Weekly 
BuUetin,-~The  Admiralty  has  annf>unced  the  cessation  of  the  weekly  return 
of  shipping  losses  and  the  substitution  of  a  monthly  report  on  the  Thursday 
following  the  21st  of  each  month. 

A  table  issued  gives  the  losses  of  British,  alh'ed  and  neutral  tonnage  due 
to  enemy  action  and  marint-  risk  since  the  beginning  of  1917.  The  losses  f*ir 
the  quarter  ending  in  March,  1917,  were:  British,  911^840,  and  allied  and 
neutral,  i/»T0.373.  For  the  quarter  ending  in  June:  British,  1,361,370,  and 
allied  and  ticntral  2,236,934,  For  the  quarter  cndhig  in  September:  British, 
952,93^S,  and  allie<l  and  neutral,  1,494^73.  For  the  quarter  ending  in 
December:  Hritish,  782,880,  and  allied  and  neutral,  1,27^,843.— 5<j//tmor(r 
Sun,  25/4. 

■  HOLLAND 

Holland's  Quarrel  with  Germany.— Whether  Holland  is  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  nations  at  war  is  one  of  the  big  questions  to-day.  If  she  does 
come  in,  there  appears  to  be  no  doulit  that  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  The  reasons  Germany  is  putting  forth  for  her  aggressive  stand 
against  this  little  country  can  he  boiled  down  to  the  Dutch  ship  situation, 
now  in  a  great  measure  controlled  by  the  United  States,  and  her  need  to 
use  Dutch  territory  and  Dutch  waterways  for  the  shipment  of  munitions 
and  materia!  to  build  up  the  intrenchments  and  embankments  in  Belgium. 
The  second  reason  resolves  itself  into  the  sand  and  gravel  controversy 
between  Holland  and  Germany  and  between  Holland  and  England.  This 
dispute  began  in  T915,  when  it  first  came  to  the  notice  of  the  British  Gov- 
crnmcnt   that    Holland   was   allowing   Germany  to   ship   military   supplies 

•  through  her  country,  thus  violating  the  laws  of  neutral  governments.  In 
October^  19 17,  the  British  Government  called  Holland  to  task  for  allowing 
her  waterways  to  t>e  used  by  the  (iermans  for  the  shipment  of  copper,  sand 
and  gravel  used  in  building  military  posts  and  roads, 

»"'The  German  Government  have  been  and  arc  being  allowed  to  transport 
supplies  required  in  connection  with  their  TnilTtary  operations  from  their 
own  territory  to  territory'  in  German  occupatit>n.  and  ince  rvrja  across  the 
territory  of  a  state  taking  no  part  in  the  war,'*  wrote  Mr.  Balfour.  "The 
intention  and  result  is  materially  to  relieve  the  strain  upon  the  railways  and 
waterways  of  the  belligerent  country  essenliaJ  to  its  military  operations. 
What  is  taking  place  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  obligations  incumbent 
upon  a  neutral  state. 
.  **  If  Germany  finds  it  necessary  for  her  own  purposes  to  send  commodi- 

H  ties  containing  copper  to  Belgium  to  be  smelted  in  order  to  extract  the 
■  metal,  and  then  to  return  the  metal  from  Belgium  to  her  own  territory  for 
™    use  in  her  munition  factories,  the  carriage  of  these  suppUes  backward  and 
forward,   if   permitted,  via  neutral   territory,  alTords   relief   to  the   direct 
military  transport  sj^stem  between  Belgium  and  (jtrmany  and  constitutes 
the  use  by  Germany  of  Netherlands  territory  for  military  purposes.     For 
IT      the  Netherlands  Government  to  permit  this  to  fail  in  the  observance  of 
Hp  their  duties  as  a  neutral. 

^P  '*  With  regard  to  sand  and  gravel,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  German 
purposes  are  alleged  to  be  civil  or  alleged  to  be  military*  Germany  is  in 
occupation  of  Belgium  merely  in  pursuit  of  mihtary  objects,  and  there  can 
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Germany  has  all  along  believed  that  the  Dutch  would  be  too  much 
occupied  with  feeding  the  German  armies  and  supplying  German  arma- 
ments to  think  of  opposing  by  arms  their  best  customer.  From  the  vcr> 
beginning  of  the  war,  however,  the  press  of  Holland,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  in  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  exchanges,  has  taught  Ger- 
many otherwise. 

The  war  caused  a  great  dislocation  of  Dutch  industries  and  an  extra 
expense  to  the  government,  which  up  to  June,  1917,  had  averaged 
$35,000,000  a  year. 

To  several  interpellations  made  in  the  chamber  as  to  whether  the  Dutch 
Army  was  adequately  prepared,  the  General  Headquarters  issued  a 
memorandum. 

"  Though  it  is  inadvisable  to  make  public  information  which  might  bene- 
fit a  possible  future  enemy,  there  is  no  objection  to  furnishing  data  whidi 
will  convince  Dutch  soldiers  that  they  can  face  the  prospect  of  war  with 
confidence." 

If  their  country  were  attacked  from  Germany,  engineers  who  know 
Holland  and  its  history,  say  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  would  open 
the  dykes  and  flood  certain  tracks  which  lie  below  sea  level  in  order  to 
secure  protection  of  North  Holland. 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  inundation.  The  advanced  positions  toward 
Germany  is  known  as  the  Grebbe  line,  and  extends  from  the  Waal,  across 
the  Rijn,  through  Amersfoort  to  the  Zuider  Zee. 

The  other,  and  by  far  the  more  important,  line  runs  from  Muiden,  00 
the  Zuider  Zee,  through  Utrecht  and  Kuilenburg,  to  Gorkum,  on  the 
Maas.  All  this  tract  of  country  can  be  flooded  by  sections,  and  when  the 
waters  were  spread  over  the  face  of  the  land  a  chain  of  forts,  gristling 
with  guns,  would  be  left  sticking  out  like  islands  to  repel  the  invaders. 

In  that  case  tKe  whole  of  the  North  of  Holland  would  be  turned  into  a  | 
vast  island  from  the  Maas  to  the  forts  of  the  Helder.  at  the  namw 
entrance  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  if  necessity  arose,  great  stretches  of  this 
island  could  also  be  flooded  by  breaking  down  the  seaward  dykes  to  whidi 
Holland  owes  her  very  existence.  The  sacrifice  would  be  great,  but  the 
Dutch  press  has  recently  been  saying :  "  Liever  bedorven  dan  verlorcn 
land" — Better  a  drowned  land  than  a  lost  one. — Baltimore  EvemH 
Sun,  25/4. 

Dutch  Press  Sneers  May  Cause  America  to  Drop  Grain  Offer.- 
The  United  States  is  prepared  to  withdraw  its  recent  oflfer  of  three  ships  1 
to  expedite  grain  to  Holland,  if  the  comment  of  Dutch  newspapers,  acaa- 1 
ing  the  United  States  of  duplicity  in  the  condition  that  equal  tonnage  I 
should  leave  Dutch  harbors  for  America,  is  to  be  taken  as  indicatiTe  «  [ 
the  feeling  of  the  Netherlands  Government  and  people. 

Officials  expressed  disappointment  and  surprise  at  the  reception  a^  I 
corded  to  the  offer  of  the  United  States,  which  based  on  a  proposal  of  the  [ 
Dutch  Government  to  alleviate  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  breadstofe  1 
The  offer  was  supplementary  to  President  Wilson's  statement  of  Mari 
20,  when  the  Dutch  ships  were  requisitioned,  that  100,000  tons  of  gnk  J 
would  be  provided  for  Holland  if  ships  were  sent  to  carry  it. 

H  Holland  does  not  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  to  expcdiiEj 
the  grain,  the  original  offer  to  furnish  grain  still  holds,  but  the  timectf'f 
sumed  in  sending  ships  from  Holland  to  America  will  delay  the  rdlief  Arj 
United  States  is  ready  to  grant 

Typical  of  the  Dutch  comment  is  an  editorial  in  the  New  Rotterd0\ 
Courant,  received  by  cable,  as  follows : 

"  In  the  last  few  days  an  official  American  communication  has  beoi'^l 
c«ived  to  the  effect  that  three  vessels,  over  two  of  which  the  AmakMi 
Govenunent  has  no  jurisdiction,  will  be  allowed  ultimately  to  leave  ^f 
HoliMid  oUcXondition  of  the  leaving  of  vessels  of  equal  tonnage  ^| 
Hottttwl  to  Ml  American  port.     This  apparently  friendly  concession  r 
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really  be  tightening  of  the  noose,  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  make  Holland  purchase  three  cargoes  of  grain  with  three  conveyors. 
This  would  be  a  perfidious  offer  about  which  disappointment  could  not  be 
too  strongly  expressed. 

"We  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  American  good  faith,  but  that  official 
duplicity  could  go  so  far  on  promises  made  in  black  and  white  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  openly  repudiated,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe.  Such  shamelessness  has  not  been  exceeded  in  this  war.  The 
American  Government  must  give  unambiguous  guarantee  that  the  Presi- 
dent's promises  of  March  20  will  be  respected." 

The  condition  that  equal  tonnage  should  leave  Dutch  waters  for  America 
when  the  grain  steamship  left  was  imposed  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  fleet  tied  up  in  Dutch  ports  by  the  German  submarine  menace. — 
N.  Y.  Herald,  25/4. 

RUSSIA 

Munitions  at  Kouv  Sought  by  Germans. — Germany  is  striving  to  get  a 
big,  fresh  store  of  munitions  piled  up  by  the  Russians  at  the  port  of  Kola, 
according  to  War  Department  information.  This  is  behind  the  offensive 
raging  in  Finland,  a  battle  dwarfed  by  the  west-front  struggle,  but  still 
important  from  the  fact  that  Germany  has  been  forced  to  send  more  troops 
into  Finland. 

Three  or  four  divisions  have  been  thrown  into  Finland  in  recent  days  and 
other  reinforcements  had  to  be  sent  there  previously.  This  is  little  com- 
pared to  the  numbers  on  the  west  front,  but  at  the  present  stage  one  fresh 
division  in  the  west  could  relieve  three  or  four  jaded  divisions. 

The  Finnish  map  shows  a  "  nutcracker "  problem.  To  the  north  of 
Tammerfors  are  the  White  Guards,  friendly  to  and  aiding  Germany.  In 
the  south  the  Germans  came  in  from  the  Aland  Islands,  Hango  and  Lovisa. 
They  now  hold  Helsingf  ors  and  Abo.  Between  the  White  Guards  and  the 
Germans  are  the  Red  Guards,  Finnish  Bolsheviki.  Fighting  gallantly,  they 
have  staved  off  the  Whites  and  the  Germans  thus  far,  but  the  "  nutcracker 
is  closing  on  them. 

The  War  Department's  information  is  that  Germany  intends  to  place  one 
of  the  Kaiser's  sons  over  Finland  and  that  the  Teutons  intend  to  sweep 
across  to  the  railroad  which  runs  from  Petrograd  to  Kola,  and  all-the-year 
warm  water  port,  where  vast  Russian  supplies  were  landed. 

British  marines  recently  landed  there.  They  are  intended  to  guard  the 
munitions  there  just  as  the  Japanese  and  British  are  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  on  supplies  at  Vladivostok,  Siberia. 

Army  men  praise  the  Red  Guards'  gallant  defence  and  take  some  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  Germany  is  forced  to  send  troops  to  Finland  instead  of 
drawing  on  that  locality  to  reinforce  the  west  front. — Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  19/4. 

No  Siberian  Campaign  Now. — Those  in  Japan  who  favor  Japanese  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  found  no  encouragement  in  the  words  of  Viscount 
Yasuya  Uchida,  former  Ambassador  at  Washington,  who,  on  his  return 
here  from  his  post  as  Ambassador  to  Russia,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  entering  Siberia  at  this  time.  His  conviction  was  that  Bolshe- 
vism to-day  represents  the  thought  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Russian 
people. 

The  addresses  of  Count  Terauchi,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Viscount 
Motono,  the  Foreign  Minister,  before  the  Diet  recently  are  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  Japan  will  for  the  present  send  no  army  into  Siberia, 
Although  nothing  has  been  announced  officially,  the  impression  prevails  that 
Japan  has  been  influenced  considerably  by  the  attitude  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  that  of  doubting  the  practicability  of  Japanese  intervention. 

The  Japanese  campaign  in  Russia  doubtlessly  would  depend  on  assistance 
from  the  United  States  as  to  war  material,  including  munitions  and  air- 
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planes,  and  perhaps  money.  It  is  believed  t 
begin  a  war  on  Russian  soil  without  the  supp< 
that  is  why  armed  intervention  is  considen 
Should  the  situation  change  for  the  worse, 
special  session  of  the  Diet  to  consider  the  mat 
military  preparations  are  being  advanced. — B 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Teutonic  Captive; 
German  and  Austrian  war  prisoners  in  Siberi 
100,000,  and  in  official  circles  here  it  is  held  iV 
to  the  allied  position  in  the  Far  East.  W! 
prisoners  bearing  arms  under  the  Bolshevik  f 
number  might  prove  a  potent  danger  if  permit 
and  directing  torce  behind  the  Bolsheviki. 

With  German  organization  controlling  the  I 
be  raised  in  Siberia.  It  is  held  here  that  such 
sending  of  a  large  Allies  army  to  this  theatei 

Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Bolsheviki  to 
peace  negotiations  with  Germany,  the  Allies 
Siberia.  Since  then  little  has  been  done  to  c 
or  German  attempts  to  obtain  control  of  the 
the  war  is  brought  to  a  close. 

The  greater  number  of  the  100,000  prison* 
large  towns  to  the  west,  but  in  Priamuria — thj 
on  Manchuria  and  which  has  an  outlet  to  the  < 
15,000  and  16,000.  These  are  in  encampmcr 
schensk,  Nicholsk  and  other  centers.  The  pn 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  Austrians.  Five  tl 
Priamuria  are  officers,  most  of  them  being  in  1 

It  is  known  that  in  Irkutsk  and  Western  Si 
the  officers,  are  working  with  the  Bolsheviki. 
are  with  the  Bolshevik  forces  now  fighting  a 
anti-Bolshevik  leader  in  Eastern  Siberia. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  prison  camps  s 
themselves  in  excellent  physical  condition,  be 
their  services  will  be  needed  in  the  Far  East, 
come  to  their  assistance  over  the  Siberian  Ra: 

General  Semenoff  is  holding  an  important 
between  Vladivostok  and  Irkutsk.     His  fore 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  limited.     SI 
sheviki  work  in  unity  they  may  break  Semen 

Allied  sympathizers  here  declare  that  the  on 
German  prisoners  from  doing  further  damage 
that  would  enable  the  Allies  to  obtain  control  < 
still,  to  have  the  prisoners  removed  to  a  safe; 

A  large  number  of  escaped  prisoners  have  < 
and  Mongolia  by  using  passports  purchased  f  r 
Some  of  these  have  been  at  work  among  the  Is 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Sinkiang,  while 
Turkish  agents  have  been  attempting  to  bring 
government. — N,  Y,  Herald,  26/4. 

.KoRNiLOFF  Troops  Fight  Bolsheviki. — H 
between  the  troops  of  General  Korniloff  and  1 
on-Don  is  in  the  hands  of  the  anarchists.  Al 
left,  massacres  of  officers  and  bourgeoisie 
Germans  since  have  reoccupied  the  town. 

Criminals  at  Noyo-Tcherkask,  who  began 
dispersed  by  machine  guns.  The  Turkish  cri 
pedo-boats  are  reported  to  have  arrived  at 
fighting  between  the  White  Guards  and  Rec 
N.  Y.  Herald,  22/4. 
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Refuse  to  Fight  Alues. — ^The  Germans  are  steadily  withdrawing  troops 
and  sending  them  to  France. 

Polish  citizens  refused  to  enlist  in  a  proposed  Polish  corps  to  fight  against 
the  Allies  in  Flanders. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  26/4. 


SWEDEN 

One  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six  Swedish  Ships  Lost. — One  hundred 
and  seventy-six  Swedish  ships,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  175,000,  have  been 
destroyed  m  the  course  of  the  war.  For  the  most  part  they  were  sunk  by 
German  submarines.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  were  steamships.  Gen- 
erally the  Germans  were  reluctant  to  sacrifice  costly  torpedoes  on  small 
prey.  The  biggest  ship  loss  was  the  Fridland,  of  5000  tons.  Through  the 
destruction  of  these  ships  224  Swedes  were  killed  and  drowned,  in  addition 
to  other  nationalities  among  the  crews. — N,  Y.  Herald,  11/5. 

UNITED  STATES 

Ships  Authorized. — Six  new  authorized  United  States  battleships  are 
designed  to  be  of  41,500  tons,  the  largest  battleships  in  the  world. — Official 
Bulletin,  30/4. 

Two  looo-FooT  Docks  for  Norfolk. — The  original  plan  of  the  Navy 
Department  for  the  construction  of  new  docks  of  the  largest  capacity 
called  for  two  such  docks  at  Philadelphia  and  one  at  Norfolk.  This  plan 
has  been  changed  and  one  is  to  be  built  at  Philadelphia  and  two  at  Norfolk. 
According  to  Rear  Admiral  McLean,  commanding  the  Fifth  Naval  District, 
one  of  the  docks  now  under  construction  will  be  ready  next  fall.  Their 
length  will  be  such  that  any  ship  which  can  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
where  the  locks  have  a  limiting  length  of  1000  feet,  can  enter  either  of  the 
two  docks  which  are  to  be  built  at  Norfolk.  This  new  work  is  of  the 
most  urgent  character  and  it  should  be  rushed  to  completion  with  all 
possible  spted.—Scientific  American,  27/4. 

Concrete  Lighters. — S.  W.  Stewart,  president  of  the  Ambursen  Con- 
struction Co.,  61  Broadway,  announced  recently  that  the  Navy  Department 
had  awarded  a  contract  to  his  company  for  the  construction  of  four  rein- 
forced concrete  fuel  oil  and  coal  barges,  designed  to  carry  800  tons,  to  be 
used  in  New  York  harbor.  It  is  believed  that  the  Navy  Department  will 
build  12  of  these  vessels.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  designing  these 
vessels  was  to  make  the  concrete  oil  proof.  This  was  met  successfully,  the 
company  says,  and  it  believes  that  the  method  of  construction  devised  will 
be  found  suitable  for  oil  tankers  in  the  Gulf  and  coastwise  service. — N.  Y, 
Herald,  25/4. 

Baltimore  to  be  Big  Naval  Shipping  Port. — Baltimore  is  to  be  made  a 
large  base  for  the  shipment  of  naval  supplies,  according  to  information 
gathered  at  the  City  Hall.  Representatives  of  the  Navy  Department  have 
been  in  conference  with  the  Board  of  Estimates  over  the  use  of  the  city 
wharf  at  the  foot  of  Hughes  Street. 

The  plan  as  outlined  is  to  build  a  warehouse  and  depot  on  a  lot  20,000 
feet  square  and  to  utilize  other  portions  of  the  pier,  said  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  the  government  as  a  shipping  center.  It  was  stated  that  an 
expert  from  Washington  would  be  in  Baltimore  in  a  few  days  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  pier  and  let  the  city  officials  know  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

The  Board  of  Estimates  is  disposed  to  let  the  government  have  all  the 
water-front  space  it  might  need  to  help  win  the  war,  and  the  Hughes  Street 
wharf  will  be  leased  if  the  navy  needs  it. — Baltimore  Evening  Supt,  25/4. 
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Dry  DfJCK, — Charleston  is  happy  over  the  decision  of  the  CofnmitSM 
Naval  Affairs  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives  to  liave  $9,000,000  auth 
for  the  constrnction  of  a  huge  dry  dock  at  the  Charleston  Nav?-  V*rd  an4 
the  dredging  of  a  40-foot  channel  from  the  yard  to  the  sea.  A  first  appro- 
priation of  ift^oOeOoo  for  channel  work  has  already  been  adopted  hn  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  part  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  and  iKr 
maximttm  anthori/aiion  for  this  work  is  $5,000,000. 

The  channel  will  be  1000  feet  wide  from  the  navy  yard  to  the  sea.  which 
will  take  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  Cooper  River,  and  wi'l  h.    m  -*<*,  at 
low  water,  thus  making  Chtirleston  one  of  the  few  very  r! 
world.    The  dock  is  to  cost  $4,000,000  and  will  be  capable  >  ■ 
ve.ssel  that  can  pass  ihrottgh  the  Panama  Canal.    The  dock  Ap^niti^sinUQii 
IS  in  the  new  naval  bill. — .Y.  V.  Herald,  10/5, 


Aviation  in  the  t^Kn. — In  the  course  of  the  disciissioti  on  ific  Tiav^it 
appropriation  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  19,  1 
mation  was  divulged  as  to  the  condition  of  aviation  in  the  nav>, 
lishmcnt  of  bases,  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  flying  machines,  ». 
merits  of  the  Liberty  Motor.     In  fact,  after  the  dtscnssion  «»f  the  ^■ 
1188,042,969  had  gone  on  to  the  point  of  exhausting  nearly  M  tli 
our  aviation  iiroyram.  Mr.  Hutlcr  called  the  Hotise  to  attcuti*' 
the  question:    *' FHjcs  not  the  chairman  think  that  we   have  ni.%^    .  m  i      r 
Hun  all  we  know  about  the  motors  and  that  we  have  not  flyiiif^  machine! ?" 
This  query  brought  the  discussion  to  an  ahruj>t  end. 

Among  the   facts  revealed   in  public  for  the  Itrst  time   were   that  iht 
U.  S.  Navy  had  aviation  bases  in  operation  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  As  well 
as  in  England  and  France,    The  largest  ,iirp1anes  we  are  constructing  nni» 
cost  $42,000  each,  $30,000  for   the  machine  and  $6000  each   for  the  two 
engines.    Mr.  Padgett  explained  that  much  of  the  delay  in  the  carr>  i 
of  our  aviation  program  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  industry  in   V 
to  live  up  to  its  promises  although  they  were  now  making  an  imprc 
in  respect  to  deliveries.     He   also  quoted   Chief   Constructor    Eb- 
Taylor,  U.   S.  N„  as  stating  that  the  navy  was  up  to  its  promise 
expectations  with  training  machines,  but  that  they  were  about  60  days  1 
on  the  combat  or  fighting  machines,  and  they  were  making  good  profcren 
toward  getting  up  to  their  expectations, 

Mr  I  lusted  said  he  had  found  that  in  the  army  they  arc  tumtof  ort 
flying  students  at  the  ground  schools  much  faster  than  they  were  aHe  ♦.: 
provide  them  with  planes  in  which  to  learn  to  fly,  and  his  inquiry  hr..uc^.* 
out  the  statement  that  the  same  condition  existed  in  the  navy.    Mr.  Padi2e:t, 
however,  quoted  Colonel  Deeds  as  stating  that  there  is  not  an  aviator  ab^t)^^ 
who  ha.s  not  machines  with  which  to  fly,  and  that  there  will  not  Jx  one 
abroad  that  will  not  have  machines  when  he  needs  them.     These  woulfi  I« 
foreign  machines,  he  explained,  but  he  made  the  point  that   tlu-  r.irr    ■> 
would  have  the  planes  they  needed  now*  and  that  we  ha^ 
machines  abroad  to  provide   for   the   future.     Chief   Con 
stated  to  Mr  Padgett  th,it  the  manufacturers  would  be  tun 
92-foot  machines  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day  *'as  soon  as  the> 
developed." 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Oliver  stated  iJtat  all  the  nzvf  «irjiaar 
stations  were  now  provided  with  training  planes  and  that  ihcy  are  ltW| 
well  ec|uippcd  with  service  planes  for  advanced  training.    At  all  oor  fiprdb; 
stations  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  pilots,  mechanics,  and  otiicr  I 
officers  to  carry  on  the  work  at  present.    All  these  planer,  howevtr,  W  ^ 
been  obtained  from  France,    He  added  that  the  navy  was  now  prvparell^ 
ship  at  least  20  service  pbines  abroad  and  that  "  shipments  will  stcid^ 
increase,  so  Captain   Morrill  has  informed  me,"     Mr.  Oliver  stored  *tt| 
"  We  had  something  like  320  officers  and  men  in  the  aviatlcn  scrvict  1 
war  was  declared;  we  have  now  more  than  17,000.** 
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Mr.  Britten  declared  that  "  aviation  in  the  navy  to-day  is  almost  a  com- 
plete failure,"  after  stating  that  on  April  i,  191 7,  the  navy  had  93  completed 
seaplanes  with  133  under  construction.  On  January  i  of  this  year  the  navy 
had  324  completed  planes  all  told,  many  of  which  were  obsolete,  this  being 
an  increase  of  about  100  in  nine  months  of  war.  "  If  that  is  making  real 
progress,"  he  declared,  **  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

Mr.  Farr  pointed  out,  as  a  defence  of  the  Liberty  Motor,  that  Germany 
had  maintained  her  strength  in  the  air  largely  through  one  machine,  the 
Mercedes:  that  she  has  made  no  changes  in  that  machine  but  by  tactical 
experience  and  ability  has  utilized  it  to  great  advantage. — Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  27/4. 

Ford  Shipyard  for  "Eagle"  Class  Boats. — Where  was  a  swale  there 
stands  what  is  said  to  be  by  engineers  the  largest  building  in  this  country, 
which  might  as  well  include  the  entire  world  without  fear  of  refutation. 
It  is  300  feet  wide  and  1700  feet  lon^,  of  steel  and  glass  construction. 
In  it  will  be  housed  at  one  time  a  score  of  the  craft  that  are  to  be  turned 
out  in  wholesale  quantities  for  the  government.  And  it  is  only  one  of  a 
group,  the  rest  of  which  arc  almost  as  imposing. 

Where  once  Roulo  creek  twisted  and  turned  and  back-tracked  across 
the  fields,  there  are  heavy  concrete  bases  that  will  support  transfer  tracks 
leading  to  the  launching  slip. 

When  you  ask  what  became  of  the  creek,  they  point  off  across  the  field 
toward  Maple  road,  and  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  tell  you  that  they 
put  it  over  there.  Such  a  trifling  matter  as  sending  a  creek  that  in  many 
sections  would  be  counted  a  river  down  through  a  specially  constructed 
channel,  with  concrete  retaining  walls,  and  appropriating  the  course  it  had 
run  for  generations  for  other  purposes,  doesn't  psfrticularly  interest  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  this  job,  because  to  them  it  is  a  minor  item. 

The  same  fine  disregard  for  natural  obstacles  is  displayed  all  along 
the  line.  Whoever  heard  of  putting  a  shipbuilding  plant  inland  and  bring- 
ing water  to  it  ?    Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  here. 

The  plant  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  being  on  the  Rouge  River. 

The  building  where  the  boats  are  to  be  assembled  is  fully  a  half  mile 
from  the  Rouge  at  its  nearest  point.  The  launching  basin  adjoins  this 
building,  so  a  channel  wide  and  deep  enough  to  accommodate  a  good- 
sized  freighter  is  being  excavated,  or,  perhaps,  sloughed  would  be  a  better 
term  to  employ,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  done. 

Usually  on  such  a  job  a  number  of  dredges  would  be  put  at  work  dig- 
ging the  channel,  and  the  dirt  taken  out  would  be  loaded  on  scows  and 
towed  away,  or  it  would  be  piled  up  on  the  bank,  a  barrier  to  further 
progress  in  that  direction.  Not  so  here,  where  saving  of  time  is  the  big 
consideration. 

Outwardly  the  huge  hulk  that  is  eating  its  way  through  the  fields  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity  resembles,  to  the  layman,  an  ordinary  dredge. 
However,  it  differs  very  materially,  for  instead  of  a  big  shovel  coming  up 
with  its  slimy  load  a  giant  agitator  revolving  at  any  desired  depth  in  the 
water  moves  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  channel,  working  the  soil 
loose  and  mixing  it  with  the  water.  It  is  then  drawn  into  a  flexible  pipe 
line,  and  by  means  of  air  is  pumped  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  to  low 
ground,  where  the  dirt  can  be  used  for  filling,  the  water  draining  off 
naturally.  Thus,  with  a  single  operation,  two  purposes  are  served,  and 
the  excavator  eats  its  way  into  the  bank  with  a  speed  that  discounts  the 
old  system,  having  a  capacity  of  500  yards  per  hour. 

The  water  in  this  channel  will  average  12  feet  in  depth,  and  there 
are  portions  of  the  course  where  as  much  more  dirt  must  be  sloughed  off 
above  the  water-line,  so  that  aside  from  the  unique  manner  in  which  the 
task  is  being  accomplished  it  is  an  undertaking  of  magnitude. 

Originality  crops  out  on  every  side,  and  everything  is  planned  with  a 
view  to  expediting  the  assembling  of  the  boats  which  are  so  sorely  needed 
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right  now,  and  which,  it  is  predicted^  will  be  in  commission  before  ; 
is  at  hand. 

There  will  be  no  duplication  of  effort,  no  unnecessary  haodlinc 
material,  with  the  attendant  expense  and  loss  of  time.  The  raw  Mdt  b 
to  be  taken  into  the  fabricating  plant  of  itself  150  feet  wi«'''  ^"'^  '-^^  I'^tt 
long,  on  one  side,  cut  and  shaped  and  sent  out  on  the  1  /; 

assembling  building.     Here  there  will  be  three  shipways.  ' 

accommodating  .seven  of  the  craft  at  one  timCj  with  a  s 
tween  each  of  the  shipways,  from  which  material  can  be 
workers  as  needed. 

Each  boat  is  to  be  mounted  on  special  trucks  rtinning  on  trader  laid 
lengthwise  of  the  building.     Several  groups  of  operations  arc  rcqci     ' 
assembling  a  boat,  and  as  fast  as  one  is  completed  the  craft  will  be 
along  to  the  next  band  of  workmen,  until  eventually  it  emerges  at  l.v  i- 
end  complete. 

Instead  of  breaking  a  be-ribhoned  bottle  of  grape  juice  over  the  Kt*     - 
the  vessel  as  it  slides  off  the  ways»  in  conformity  with  time-honorcr' 
tion,  it   will  be   taken   in   hand  by  a   hydraulic   lift  and   dcjiosfted 
water,  ready  for  the  machinery  and  the  finishing  touches  that  will  be  gi«a 
a  little  farther  down  the  slip. 

And  by  the  time  the  boat  is  in  position  for  the  machinery  the  trudc  tku 
carried  it  will  be  back  at  the  end  of  tlie  line  ready  to  start  tl»c  trip  all  o%cf 
again. 

It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  conveyor  assembling  System  which  has  b«u 
developed  so  thoroughly  in  the  putting  together  of  cars  at  the  F'^*-'^  ^i  >'')r 
Company*s   factory,  and   it  is    predicted  that^  making   due   al'  r 

the  difference  in  size^the  boats  will  be  coming  through  with  th  .  '> 

portionate  speed  when  this  plant  is  in  full  running  order. 

As  for  the  boats  themselves — Eagles  t)icy  will  be  officially  christened— 
little  can  be  said  at  this  time,  because  puhlislving  the  details  could  easib 
be  construed  as  treasonable  on  the  ground  that  it  was  furnislung  aid  t^ 
the  enemy;  although  by  no  stretch  of  the  official  imagination  could  %0(^ 
action  be  regarded  as  giving  comfort  to  him.  Indeed,  tlie  best  naval  crc- 
structors  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  brightest  minds  abroad^  wlk^' 
have  had  a  hand  in  fashioning  the  craft,  or  who  have  been  permitted  io  g^^ 
over  the  plans  and  see  the  working  model,  are  unanimous  in  asserting  thi* 
once  afloat  these  chasers  will  be  anything  but  a  comfort  to  the  Kaiser  an* 
his  cohorts^ 

Built  for  Business.— From  stem  to  stern,  from  kcelplate  ' 
radio  staff,  every  bit  of  the  craft  will  be  steel,  wood  l>eiiiL 
natcd.  The  Eagles  are  not  being  built  for  display*  They  will  be  rcqu^rri 
to  undergo  the  hardest  sort  of  usage,  and,  while  everything  is  compkH. 
it  is  evident  that  business  first  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  de- 
signers. The  hull  is  divided  by  water-tight  compartments  that  ren4cr  it 
practically  unsinkablc. 

The  prow  is  knife-like,  and  it  is  reinforced  in  a  manner  that  ts  mod 
deceiving  to  the  casual  observer,  for  the  boat  will  be  able  to  deliverj 
terrific  blow  to  an  enemy  craft  without  suffering  any  damage.  It  t*  1 
tended  for  hit  and  run  purposes,  and  its  mechanical  equipment  is 
that  it  can  he  handled  almost  as  easily  as  one  of  the  automobiles  tltat  1 
made  their  maker  famous. 

When  it  comes  to  mixing  things  with  the  enemy,  the  E<! 
fear    In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  exceptionally  light  draft, 
of  such  a  type  that  should  a  torpedo  find  it.  the  missile  v%mumj   inucaw 
glance  off  before  it  did  any  harm.  1 

Here   is   an    interesting   thing    in   connection   wtlh   ihe^c    sub-cliaMT^ 
every  step  is  interesting,  for  that  matter,  but  the  procedure  here  wii  l^  j 
unusual  as  to  single  it  out  for  distinction. 

The  first  Eagle  was  built  miles  from  any  body  of  water,  wl; 
upseti  every  precedent.    The  plans  had  hardly  been  received  ftin 
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Department  in  Washington — and  they  were  little  more  than  a  couple  of 
drawings — when  the  best  engineers  and  draftsmen  in  the  Ford  organiza- 
tion were  put  to  work.  None  of  them  had  ever  helped  htiild  a  ship,  but 
that  made  no  diflFerencc.  Bit  by  bit  they  figured  out  a  model  on  paper, 
and  before  the  last  drawings  were  complete  the  ribs  of  the  hull  were  in 
place,  and  the  plates  were  being  put  on  the  sides. 

One  of  the  big  factory  buildings  served  as  **  dry  dock."  Here,  far  from 
its  native  clement,  the  boat  was  assembled  complete,  even  to  the  radio 
outfit.  It  was  a  new  undertaking,  but  so  carefully  had  it  been  planned  that 
no  material  changes  were  found  necessary. 

With  the  first  boat  completed,  the  company  was  in  possession  of  a  set 
ctf  perfect  patterns  from  which  others  could  be  fashioned  in  any  desired 
number.  Talk  about  standardization  !  Vou  could  take  a  whole  fiect  of 
these  boats,  jumble  the  parts  together,  sort  out  what  wa.s  needed^  without 
any  reference  to  "  serial  numbers/'  and  each  unit  would  fit  into  place  as 
though  made  especially  for  that  particular  craft  That  is  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  quantity  production  that  seasoned  shipbuilders  seem  to  have 
ignored  up  to  the  present. 

Then  the  Ford  company  proceeded  to  give  another  demonstration  of 
how  speed  can  be  attained.  It  might  have  decided  to  install  special  machin- 
ery to  handle  tlie  material  that  is  to  go  into  these  chasers.  With  good 
luck»  production  could  possibly  have  been  begun  within  a  year  and  one- 
half.  But  the  boats  are  needed  now — therefore,  make  them  now.  The 
very  machinery  that  had  been  used  in  producing  automobiles  was  turned 
over  to  the  shipbuilding  department  The  production  of  motor  cars  was 
cut  down  one-third,  in  conformity  with  the  government  plan,  and  it  will 
be  reduced  still  farther  if  found  advisable. 

Presses  and  shapers  and  other  machines  needed  in  the  work  were 
shifted  from  the  parent  plant  to  the  shipyard  on  the  west  side,  and  while 
this  was  being  done  parts  were  fabricated  at  the  main  factory  and  sent 
across  town  by  rail  so  that  no  time  would  be  lost. 

These  engines  are  being  built  at  the  plant  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
and  will  be  laid  down  ready  for  installation  in  the  hulls  on  the  looo-foot 
docks  at  the  outfitting  station. 

To  an  outsider  the  transformation  which  has  been  wrought  suggests 
that  the  day  of  miracles  has  not  passed  entirely.  The  men  who  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  work  take  an  entirely  different  and  more  practical  view  of  it. 

"  When  you  have  one  of  the  greatest  organizations  in  the  world  back  of 
you,  with  Mr.  Ford  for  boss,  and  his  money  to  spend  to  the  limit,  so  long 
as  you  produce  results,  you  can  do  almost  anything,''  said  "  Bill  *'  Knudsen^ 
as  we  hiked  along  a  well-rolled  cinder  roadway  where  a  few  days  before 
had  been  a  sinkhole  into  which  carloads  of  brickbats  had  been  dumped 
before  any  bottom  could  be  formed.  *' Of  course,  the  plant  has  gone  up  in 
a  hurry,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  we  would  make  our  schedule,  which 
was  a  stiff  one.  But  everybody  has  pulled  together  fine.  And  why  shouldn't 
they?  The  fellows  over  in  the  trenches  are  working  a  heap  harder  than 
we  do,  no  matter  how  we  speed  up.'* 

As  for  Menry  Ford,  the  presiding  genius  who  is  putting  millions  into  a 
plant  that  may  or  may  not  be  available  for  other  purposes  after  the  war  is 
over,  he  only  smiles  when  the  matter  of  such  a  tremendous  investment 
is  mentioned. 

'*  If  tlie^e  boats  will  hasten  the  end  of  the  fnghtful  carnage  abroad  and 
bring  peace  that  is  lasting,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  worry  about  the 
ni<mey  spent,"  he  remarked  in  discussing  the  project*  **  We  are  in  this 
thing  to  a  finish  and  weVe  all  got  to  work  and  give  until  it  hurts — and 
then  work  and  give  a  lot  more,  because  while  we  did  not  make  it  it  is 
your  war  and  my  war,  and  we  must  see  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion."— Detroi]  Free  Fress,  28/4. 
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Inter-Alued  Naval  Council  in  Session.— The  Inter-AUieil  Kciil 
Council  met  recently  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  with  Georges  Lcygvci, 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  presiding. 

Vice  Admiral  Sims,  Captain  Twining  and  Commander  Bahcisdc  Tepre- 
sented  the  United  States.  Rear  Admiral  Hope  and  seven  other  olBcen  were 
present  for  Great  Britain;  Vice  Admiral  Thon  di  Revel  and  fQor  otiwr 
ofhcers  for  Italy,  and  Rear  Admiral  and  Captain  Hamane  for  JatAft^ 
iV.  y.  Herald,  27/4. 

Lack  of  American  Dhy  Docks* — Lack  of  dry  docks  in  America  consfi* 

tutes  almost  as  serious  a  menace  as  the  submarine  itself,  ac. 
report  issued  by  the  War  Shipping  Committee  of  the  PhiladcU  ! 
of  Commerce,  in  which  vigorous  api>ea1  is  made  for  addition 
f;icilities  nt  the  port  of  Philadt'l[»hi;i.     The  committee  recomr 
Ihirfed  States  Shippin)^  Board  ihai  at  least  four  dry  docks  ui   ^.       — 
more  in   length  be  located   at  this   port  and   that  nothing   should  be  kit 
tindont-  to  liave  the  construction  of  these  docks  completed  at  tlu-  cjjVf< 
p<jsfiihle  datr.     The  report  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  35  p<T 
the  ship  construction  program  is  to  be  cxirried  out  in  the  yards  of  t^ 
ware  River  district.    At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  private  (]< 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  is  greatly  overcrowded.    Witli  tht 
dous  increase  in  shipping  facilities,  the  American  nation  is  confrri: 
serious    scarcity    of    dry-docking    faalities,    the    report    contir    1    - 
pointed  ont  that  in  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  pre-eminently  '„ 
nation,  the  number  of  commercial  docks  exceeding  550  feet  in  Iciigt  i 
was  171,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register.    In  America  to-day  lhcr»: 
27  dry  docks.     On  the  Cireat  Lakes,  where  the  demand   for   w:s.^< 
transportation  has  contributed  to  the  developing  of  shipping  to  ih* 
of  2,iOo.txio  tons,  there  were  in  1^15  20  docks  of  350  feet  or  raore  in  lc=^ 
On  the  basis  of  this  proportion  the  report  states  that  the  Uniied  States  w€ 
require  1S2  docks  for  our  future  mercantile  fleet. 

The  amount  of  attention  which  will  l>e  required  by  the  wooden  fhip*  ai 
well  as  by  the  fabricated  steel  ships  impresses  the  members  of  ih-  \V" 
Shipping   Committee   of   the    Chamber   as   being   a   most    irnpor: 
sideration.     Engine-driven  wooden  ships  engaged  in  transatlantic 
would  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  strain  and  stress  and  could 
maintained  in  water-tight  condition  by  constant  recourse  to  dry -dock 
hauling.    Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  also  that  vessels  torpedoed  oc: 
Atlantic  coast  might  be  saved  if  they  could  lie  worked  hack  to  mtr  port*. 
repaired  |)romptly.     Scarcity  of  dry  docks  on  the  AtlaJitic  sv./ 
present  lime  would  render  abortive  any  attemt)t  to  ref»air    \ 
condition,  the  report  declares.    From  the  shipping  side  oi  •' 
report  brings   forward  another  point   of  view*  which   is 
New^  York  is  overcrowded,  and  as  it  docs  not  cornparc    ....     . 
as  a  point  of  origin  for  foreign  shipments,  there  is  C>nly  one  re.i 
preference  can  be  given  it.    Tttat  reason  is  that  New  York  hn^ 
docks  of  more  than  350  feet  in  length.    This  compels  vessels 
dock  attention  to  call  at  the  part  of  New  York.    Recently  a  vcs 
a  cargo  was  a^'aiting  in  Philaddlphia  was  compelled  to  leave  tJta: 
go  to  New  York  for  certain  necessary^  repairs;  naturally   it   nr  > 
back,  taking  a  carRo  on  at  New  York. 

In  the  report,  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  I> 
Ferries  of  the  city  is  cited  to  the  cflfeci  that  unless  dry  dock<  arc  l^ 
Philadelphia  promptly  the  advantages  of  this  port   with   its    irfnh 
nearness  to  industries,  distance  from  the  sea  sufficient  fo  makr  i!  m 
from  attack  and  at  the  same  lime  suflkiently  near  to  be  easy  ♦ 
all  be  wasted.    The  report  of  the  committee  has  been  Iransi 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  to  Rear  Admiral  Bowles,  to  M;iyu>; 
and  to  other  officials  interested  in  the  development  of  the  port  of 
delphia. — Shipping,  27/4, 
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Material 

$2oo,ofX),cxio  Added  to  Big  Naval  Bill. — Additional  appropriations  of 
ahoiU  $2uo,of>n,ono  have  bct^n  added  by  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Sub- 
Committee  to  the  nav;il  appropriation  bill,  which  carried  appropriations  of 
$1,358,000,000,  as  it  passed  the  House,  Of  the  increases*  about  $i20,dbo,ooo 
are  for  naval  ordnance. 

The  sub-committee  recommended  an  increase  of  the  $24,194,000  appro- 
priation for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  by  $6,328^000;  addition  of 
$4?*5J7.ooo  to  the  House  appropriation  of  $48,309,000  for  new  batteries  for 
ships:  increase  of  $34,530,000  to  the  $39,259,000  for  ammunition  for  vessels; 
increase  fur  torpedoes  and  appliances  from  $1,000,000  to  $ir, 000,000  and  an 
addition  of  $13,000,000  to  the  $5,00o»ooo  for  reserve  ordnance  supplies. 

The  sub-committee  also  inserted  new  amendments  providing  $3,000,000 
for  a  navy  mine  depot  and  $9,150,000  for  a  navy  nitrate  plant. — jV.  V. 
Herald^  10/5. 

Fuel  Oil  Shortage  Shown.— Opening  of  oil  lands  set  aside  as  naval 
cserves,  in  order  that  the  increasitig  shtJrtaRC  of  fuel  oil  on  the  Pacific 
icoast  may  he  rcb'eved,  has  been  urged  uinm  Secretary  I>anie]s  by  represcnta- 
kivts  of  oil  companies  and  others.  No  decision  has  been  reached,  Secretary 
iDaniels  said. 

The  attituile  of  the  department  has  nut  l>een  changed  since  Mr.  THiniels 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  operation  uf  navul  oil  reserves  under  federal 
'  supervision  and  the  utilization  of  some  part  lif  the  production  for  the  relief 
of  the  situation  on  tlie  Pacitk  coast. 

The  repri-scntatives  of  the  ail  interests  told  the  Secretary  they  were  per- 
fectly williii|<  to  place  their  interests  in  tbt*  naval  reserve  lands  in  the  bands 
_pf  the  President  for  settlement, — Ezfcniug  Star,  7/5. 

"  Navy  Emergency  Ration. — The  newly  adopted  emergency  ration  for  the 
navy  will  consist  of  8  ounces  of  bread  component  (cooked  wheat  ground  to 
a  powder),  5  ounces  of  meat  component  (fresh  lean  beef  reduced  to  a. 
powder),  and  1  ounce  of  common  salt,  all  thoroughly  mixed  and  com- 
pressed into  tablets,  four  to  a  package.  The  chocolate  component  will  be 
formed  into  cakes  of  i!.<  ounces  each.  Three  packages  of  tablets  and  three 
cakes  of  chocolate  will  be  inclosed  in  a  round  tin  bearing  the  following 
directions:  "  Calculated  to  subsist  one  man  one  day.  Bread  and  meat  com- 
ponent to  be  eaten  dry  or  stirred  into  cold  water;  or  one  package  may  be 
ailed  five  minutes  or  longer  in  three  pints  of  water  and  resulting  soup 
soned  to  taste;  or  one  package  may  be  boiled  in  one  pint  of  water  for 
Ifc  minutes,  making  a  thick  porridge  to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold ;  when  cold 
ay  be  sliced  and  fried  if  bacon  or  other  fat  is  available.  Giocolate  com- 
anent  may  be  eaten  dry  or  made  into  liquid  by  placing  the  chocolate  in  a 
jip  held  in  hot  water.  After  melting  add  boiling  water  slowly,  stirring 
instantly,  until  desired  consistency  is  obtained."  This  ration  is  criticised 
some  of  the  food  experts  as  containing  too  mwch  salt  and  as  otherwise 
iculated  to  produce  undue  thirst.  The  meat  component  is  nut  regarded 
essential  by  some  of  the  authorities,  who  prefer  only  whole  wheat  bread 
ptb.  if  desired,  bacon  or  sardines.  In  fact,  the  idea!  emergency  ration  for 
^val  use  is  said  to  I)e  canned  t^eans,  sardines,  and  brown  bread,  as  pialatable 
bd  nutritious  and  as  containing  the  necessary  percentage  of  water.  The 
pfliculty  of  such  a  ration^  however,  is  in  keeping  it  intact  for  use  in  an 
nergency,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  surreptitiously  drawn  upon  as  an  attractive 
iible  which  the  adopted  ration  is  not  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This 
,  on  the  theory  that  the  navy  is  not  h'kely  to  nc^d  to  subsist  on  an  cmer- 
Dcy  ration  for  very  long  at  a  time,  and  men  who  survive  a  disaster  at  sea 
M  live  for  several  days  before  being  rescued,  without  any  food  at  all, 
Dvided  they  had  sufficient  drinking  water.— j4rwy  and  Navy  Registtr, 
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Dutch   Embarcw  Uvurs.- -America  Must  Seek  Other  Soured  of 
Quhtinc  and  Other  Things,— Holhud  has  placed  an  embargo  on  the  cxp 
tation  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  of  tin,  tin  ore,  cinchona  bark,  qmnil 
quinine  salts  and  kapok,  all  of  which  are  needed  in  large  quantities  by 
United  States  for  war  purposes. 

Official    notification   of   the   embargo,   effective   April   Z2,  waf  recdii 
April  26  and  caused  much  perturbation.    Officinls  declined  lo  ?-  -*'-'-  ttl 
probable  reasons,  but  in  some  quarters  it  was  suggested  the  me. 

retaliation  for  the  American  requisitioning  of  Dutch  shii>s,     L-^ .,, 

was  thought  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  critical  situation  in  which 
land  finds  herself  with  Germany.  

The  embargo  on  tin  and  tin  ore  will  prove  especially  embarrassing  to  the 
Linited  States*  Supplies  needed  for  munitions  and  food  preservafion  %cri 
expected  to  come  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  the  British  arc  taking  f 
entire  output  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  Abotit  16,000  tons  of  tin 
bought  by  the  United  States  last  year  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  1 
aminint  probably  would  have  been  increased  this  year. 

Cinchona  bark,  (quinine  and  quinine  satts  are  needed  for  medicinal  pif 
poses  by  the  army.    Kapok  is  a  vegetable  product,  used  in  making  hammodc 
mattresses  for  the  navy. 

The  United  States  is  almost  completely  dependent  for  tin  on  the  otitsi| 
world.     It  is  probal)lc  that  Bolivia  now  will  be  looked  lo  for  a  supp^ 
Baltimore  Sun,  27/4. 

Personnel 

Naval  Bill  Changes. — Some  important  changes  are  to  he  rtcommefided 
by  the  Senate  Nav.il  Committee  in  the  naval  appropriation  bifJ  •*>'»•  ^-i* 
been  under  consideration  by  the  committee  for  some  days,  d-  h 

time  representatives  of  the  Navy  Depariraent  were  heard  in      -.  .      :  ^n 
of  the  needs  of  the  naval  service.     As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  bill 
author ixed  increase  in  the  enlisted  strength  to  228,000  men.  alt  of  whifJj 
ah<»ve  the  present  authorized  permanent  strength  of  93,000  Vfc-as  to  be  tem- 
porary for  the  period  of  the  war.    The  Senate  Committee  has  decided  tn 
recommend  an  increase  of  the  permanent  strength  to  131.645  men, 
additional    allowance   of   temporary   strength   to   bring  the    total 
classes  to  228,000,  as  carried  by  the  House  bill.    The  pcrmaner:^     ' 
approved  by  the  Senate  Committee   is  the  minimum   number 
man  the  vfssels  of  the  navy  of  a  permanent  character  nov^-  ^^ 
and  that  will  be  placed  in  service  up  to  July  i,  1919,  and  it 
for  recruits  under  training,  aviation  personnel,  etc,  whicl. 
carried  in  the  temporan'  allowance.     Notwilhstanding  the  shu 
departmental  officials  of  the  need  for  increasing  the  permanent 
of  enlisted  men,  in  order  to  provide  personnel  for  new  ship*  as  ihi;,  -- 
ready  for  service.  Secretary  Daniels  indicated  his  opposition   to  «urr.  h- 
crease,  and  >vould  only  approve  increase  of  temporary    >  ' 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  only  temporary  increase  was  a 
House  bill     Certain   members  of  the  Senate  Committee    ..j., 
need    for  an   increase   of   the   permanent   allowance,   and    wis- 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr,  Daniels  he  consented  to  appr_ 
much  as  is  absolutely  needed  for  new  ships  that  arc  expected  to  be  r<3 
for  service  between  now  and  July  I,  1910,  and  he  would  not  apprm^e  1 
additional  permanent  allowance  for  recruits  under  training^  the  air  fcf 
etc — Army  and  S^ai'y  Register^  n/S. 

Readjustment  of  Naval  Person nfx. — Data  is  being  prepared  \n 
Navy  Department  showing  reasons  why  the  law  should   be   ;inirni!n!l 
removing  the  limitation  against  the  temporary  promotion  of 
the  basi«  of  the  temporary  personnel,  beyond  the  grade  of  h'*" 
manden     This  data  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  Na^ 
ap  effort  to  have  the  pending  naval  appropriation  bill  aniL; 
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temporary  officers  in  the  higher  grades  on  the  same  ratio  as  allowed  for 
the  permanent  commissioned  personnel.  The  act  of  August  29,  1916,  pro- 
vides that  the  total  number  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  active  list  of 
the  line  of  the  navy,  exclusive  of  commissioned  warrant  officers,  shall  be 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  active  list,  ex- 
clusive of  the  hospital  corps,  prisoners  undergoing  sentence  of  discharge, 
enlisted  men  detailed  for  duty  with  the  naval  militia,  and  the  flying  corps. 
The  act  also  provides  that  the  commissioned  line  officers  of  the  active  list 
shall  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  one  of  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  to 
four  in  the  grade  of  captain,  to  seven  in  the  grade  of  commander,  to 
fourteen  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  to  thirtv-two  and  one-half 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  to  forty-one  and  one-half  in  the  grades  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and  ensign.  It  is  desired  to  have  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  the  line  based  on  the  temporary  authorized  enlisted 
strength  distributed  in  the  same  proportion,  instead  of  being  limited  to 
the  grades  of  lieutenant  commander  and  below  as  at  present.  It  will  be 
shown  to  the  committee  that  already  there  is  need  of  a  greater  number  of 
flag  officers  for  duty  afloat  than  are  available  with  the  present  number  of 
officers  in  that  grade,  and  the  need  will  increase  as  the  war  goes  on.  In 
fact,  at  present  about  50  per  cent  more  flag  officers,  captains  and  com- 
manders are  needed  than  are  in  those  grades. — Army  and  Navy  Regis- 
ter, 4/S. 

Rank  and  Precedence  in  Navy. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposes 
the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  officers  of  the  line  and  staff  of  the 
navy,  who  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  permanently  appointed  in  the 
same  grades  and  ranks  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  May  22,  1917,  shall 
take  rank  and  precedence  over  temporary  appointees.  In  submitting  this 
matter  to  Congress,  Mr.  Daniels  says : 

"  As  the  law  now  stands  with  relation  to  rank  and  precedence  of  officers, 
those  appointed  for  temporary  service  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1917,  take 
rank  with  permanent  officers  of  the  navy  of  the  same  rank  and  grade 
according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions,  an  officer  of  an  earlier  date 
of  commission  taking  precedence  over  an  officer  of  a  later  date  in  the 
same  rank  or  grade.  As  a  consequence,  officers  newly  appointed  in  the 
lowest  grade,  who  have  had  little  or  no  training  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
of  their  office,  take  rank  and  precedence  over  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy  who  may  be  permanently  app^jinted  only  a  few  days  later  after 
the  completion  of  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  of  inten.sive  training. 
The  benefits  of  the  proposed  legislation  will  extend  further.  Some  officers 
of  the  permanent  navy  who  have  l>cen  temiKjrarily  advanced  under  the 
act  of  May  22,  1917,  to  the  grades  of  rear  admiral,  captain  and  commander 
will  be  selected  to  fill  permanent  places  in  these  grades.  Although  they 
may  be  selected  by  the  board  for  permanent  promotion  over  other  officers 
who  hold  temporar>'  appointments  in  the  same  grade,  yet  under  existing 
laws  they  will  not  gain  seniority  over  such  officers  until  the  termination  of 
all  temporarj-  app^^intments  under  the  act  of  M^y  22,  191 7,  at  which  time 
permanent  officers  holding  temporary  commission*  in  higher  grades  will 
revert  to  the  places  from  which  they  were  adv;<nced,  or  to  the  places  to 
which  they  are  entitled  to  be  promoted  under  the  act  of  August  29.  1916. 
I  believe  it  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  'he  service  that  ttmpfjrzry  officers 
should  take  rank  and  precedenre  ahead  of  ;>ermanent  ^/fficcrs  of  the  same 
rank  and  gr^de  by  reaion  of  earlier  date  of  c//mmis%ion  alone.  Favorable 
consideration  of  the  :r.cl^/sed  draft  of  a  bill  is.  theref^/re,  recommended, 
with  the  request  x'r.i.z  :t  '>e  tri^Lfr.fA  a-,  a  separate  bill  or  )ft  inserted  as  a 
provision  of  som*:  x-'-'^^'Sf  lev:i!^?:or.  .'tlating  to  the  perv/nnel  of  the 
navy." — Army  and  '>iz-j  Rez^tter,  4/^. 

MfpsH:PX£?r. — '.Vr  :I^  •r.T  t" -.•:'''  ':.>.\  not  >^ei!T»  definitely  anm/unccd,  it 
is  believed  that  ^T.t  c!a.»«  er.terrr.;?  t'-.e  Nii/al  Arademy  in  June  will  nnmlier 
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not  less  than  looo.  The  largest  class  heretofore  was  750,  Authority  hai 
been  included  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  for  the  construction  ol  a 
new  auditorium  at  Annapolis.  Hereafter,  candidates  for  the  Naval 
Academy  must  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  jo  years  on  April  t  of  tke 
year  admitted,  as  noted  on  our  Congress  f>;it>e.— ./r/m.  uni  .V.n-t 
Jourf$ai  11/5. 

Will  Enlarge  Marine  CtmPs.^Jousc  Votes  to  ^uikc  - 

Increase  of  the  Marine  Corps*  strength  to  75.50O  was  voir  -n 

to  day  to  enable  the  navy  to  put  an  entire  division  of  tht  .^i.^  >,  .  1* 

the  front  with  Perbbing's  Expeditionary  Forces.     Provisions  for  •:       ; 
crease,  which  would  add  about  50  per  cent  to  the  enlisted  personnel,  '-i' 
approved  by  the  Naval  Committee,  and  promptly  was  made  a  fMit  of  ibr 
naval  appropriation  bill  under  consideration  in  the  House. 

The   action  was  based   on   a   recommendation   from    General   Pershing 
that   the  brigade   of  marines  now  attached  to  his   forces  be  raised  to  » 
complete  division.    With  75»ooo  men  the  Navy  Department  not  otil 
maintain  a  division  of  27,000  men  in  France,  but  would  be  able  to  ^ 
certain  advance  base  forces  that  have  been  planned  for  some  time. 

It   was  learned   to-day  that  in   conformity   with   his   promise   that  tin 
marines  would  be  moved  up  to  the  front  at  the  earliest  po^^il'^**  --nr«,r 
lunity,   General    Pershing    recently   has   rehcved   them   of   tht 
transportation  duties  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged  since  1    ^ 
in  France. 

A  proposal  by  Representative  Padgett,  chairman  of  the  Naval  Commit- 
tee, to  create  three  additional  major  generals  in  the  Marine  Cor 
withdrawn   temporarily   durinK  to-day's   debate  in   the   House.     V. 
appropriation   of  $25,000,000  to   take   care   of   the   additional   numt>cr 
marines,  the  bill  carries  a  total  of  $1,352,60^^,673,     House  le^ulcrs  prcdi«id 
its  passage  to-morrow.— y?a//i#iiorr  Sun,  20/4. 

Sei^ction   Promotion   for  Marines, — Marine  Corps  CQfi5ideratif>n  has 
been  given  at  the  headquarters  of  the  corps  to  the  method  of  '* 

advancements,  of  which  there  will  be  many  as  a  result  of  p* 
lalion.    It  has  been  decided  that  selections  for  promotion  to  t1  -< 

coh^ncl,  lii?iatcnant  colonel  and  major  shall  be  made  by  a  Inxa  1' 

seven  otTiccrs  from  among  the  brigadier  generals  and  sr'^--  ' 

the  corps.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grades  of  first  and  >' 
are  filled  now  by  those  that  have  been  serving  a  comparat     .  .  '< 

as   commissioned  officers,  and  not  enough   opportunity   has  been   hatl  ? 
determine  comparative  fitness,  promotions  to  the  grades  of  capt,iin  jtA 
first  lieutenant  will  continue  b^*  seniority  in  the  regular  corps»     Unt 
naval  appropriation  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  is  changed  in  1 
spect,  practically  all   of   the  promotions  w^ill  be  of  temporar>'   ch 
the  only  exceptions  being  in  the  case  of  those  on  account  of  casii*j 
the  permanent  personnel  and  in  the  case  of  those  resulting  from  tW  *,- 
pointmcnt  of  one  colonel  as  permanent  brigadier  general  to  fill  the  vacaua 
caused  by  advancement  of  a  brigadier  general  to  fill  the  sini-t^  rTn-r  \r^  rtr 
grade  of  major  general  proposed  by  the  bill    Of  course,  ] 
of  the  prospects  that  there  will  be  an  increase  allowed  nm  ^ 

the  20,000  originally  proposed,  it  is  likely  tliat  a  greater  niii«L»cr  of  i<& 
eral  officers  and  the  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels  than  now  carried  bj  fk 
bill  will  be  authorized,  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  carrying,  in  ndft- 
tion  to  the  permanent  major  general,  three  brigadier  generals,  twtht 
colonels  and  twelve  lieutenant  colonels  as  an  additional  temporary'  «lbr 
ance. — Army  and  N(nfy  Register,  20/4, 

Reserve  akd  Miliha 

Amrnoment  of  Naval  Reserve  L-AWg, — Important  m  the  tual 

reserve  organization  are  contained   in   the  naval  aj  j)    ht!I  :t«| 
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before  Congress.  The  old  naval  militia  and  the  national  naval  volunteers 
will  cease  to  exist,  and  the  members  of  the  latter  organization  are  auto- 
matically transferred  into  Class  2  of  the  Naval  Reserve  force,  known  as  the 
"  Naval  Reserve/'  for  general  service,  and  confirmed  in  the  rank,  grade  and 
rating  they  now  hold  in  the  national  naval  volunteers,  without  examination. 
The  Fleet  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Naval  Reserve  will  become  practically 
identical,  both  classes  being  composed  exclusively  of  omcers  and  men  who 
are  fully  qualified  for  service  in  their  rank  or  rating  on  board  of  com- 
batant ships.  The  medical  and  dental  reserve  corps  will  cease  to  exist,  and 
members  of  those  organizations  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  force 
in  their  present  grades  and  ranks. — Army  and  Navy  Register,  27/4. 

U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 

What  the  Shipping  Board  Has  Done.*— By  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board. — If  bv  the  exercise  of  magic  a  bridge  could  be 
thrown  across  th^  Atlantic  over  which  our  armies,  their  artillery  and  supply 
trains  could  move  rapidly  and  unhampered  to  the  battle  lines  in  France, 
would  any  military  man  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Paris,  London  or  Wash- 
ington have  any  doubt  but  that  the  world  would  be  made  safe  for 
democracy  before  the  year  goes  out?  We  have  the  men,  we  have  the  guns, 
we  have  the  supplies.  But  without  means  of  getting  them  to  the  front  we 
might  as  well  be  without  them.  And  unless  we  get  our  men  to  the  battle 
line  we  will  not  win  this  war. 

So  it  all  comes  back  to  ocean  transportation — to  the  vital  need  of  ships. 
Fail  there  and  we  fail  utterly.  Upon  the  Shipping  Board  has  devolved 
the  responsibility  of  supplying  this  need,  and  supplying  it  under  the  most 
extraordinary  conditions  that  ever  existed — supplying  it  at  the  most  crucial 
period  of  the  war's  history,  at  a  time  when  every  other  industry  is  being 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  the  matter  of  materials  and  labor  to  provide 
war  necessities. 

The  handicaps  have  been  many.  We  were  not  a  maritime  nation.  Our 
flag  had  almost  vanished  from  the  seas,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
widely  scattered  shipyards,  merchant  marine  construction  had  almost 
become  a  lost  art  with  us.  Then  came  this  sudden  call  to  outdo  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  merchant  marine;  a  call  coming  at  a 
moment  when  the  navy  was  undergoing  the  greatest  expansion  in  its  his- 
tory— when  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  established  yards  were  feverishly  engaged 
in  rush  construction  on  dreadnaughts,  destroyers,  submarines,  fuel  ships, 
tenders  and  other  auxiliary  craft,  and  when  munition  makers  were  absorb- 
ing that  part  of  skilled  labor  which  had  not  been  called  to  government  navy 
yards  or  private  shipbuilding  plants.  So  it  was  a  case  of  not  only  working 
from  the  ground  up,  but  of  first  securing  the  ground  upon  which  to  make  a 
start,  some  of  it,  marsh  land,  which  had  to  be  filled  in  before  launching  ways 
could  be  laid. 

When  we  took  hold  of  this  job  of  shipbuilding  we  found  there  was  no 
shipyard  in  existence  with  which  we  could  place  an  order.  The  old  yards, 
with  their  trained  force  of  shipbuilders,  were  filled  to  capacity.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  their  space  was  taken  by  the  enlarged  naval  program.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  was  taken  by  the  orders  which  had  been  placed  by 
American  owners,  and  by  foreign  owners,  who,  pressed  for  more  ships, 
had  filled  the  yards  of  America  to  overflowing. 

We  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  creating  an  entirely  new  industry. 
We  had  to  establish  the  yards  first,  get  the  shipbuilders  to  take  charge  of 
them,  and  train  the  men  to  build  the  ships.  There  were  37  steel  shipyards  in 
America  at  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  war.    We  have  located  81  addi- 

*  From  an  address  before  the  National  Marine  Lcas^tt**  New  York, 
March  26. 
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tional  steel  and  wood  yards,  while  i8  other  yards  have  been  expand* 
are  building  in  the  new  and  expanded  steel  yards  235  new  stceJ  ship 
36  more  than  at  present  exist  in  all  of  the  steel  shipyards  of  Engbnd.' 
new  industry  we  have  created   will  make  America  the  sfreatcst  mantu 
nation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Struggling  against  something  that  cannot  be  avoided   is  mare 
than  struggling  against  soraething  that  can  be.    You  can  a|>peal  to  &i 
men  to  go  back  to  work,  but  you  can  make  no  appeal  against  icro  w«atb( 
We  did  what  we  could.    We  totd  the  new  shipyards  to  go  ahead  and 
dynamite  in  locating  tlicir  pilings.     The  men  in  those  yards  foi 
bitter  winter.    They  had  the  same  spirit,  and  demonstrated  the  sai 
and  unselfishness  as  the  men  in  the  trenches.    And  they  have  virtually 
pleted  the  job  of  building  America's  new  shipyards*- the  new  ^-ard*  l! 
will  make  us  the  greatest  shipbuilding  nation. 

It  lias  lieen  an  uphil!  struggle,  hut  we  have  had  our  moments  of  clati 
when   we  have  felt  thai  we  are  making  progress.     The  record 
the  Skinner  and  Eddy  Company  of  Seattle  is  a  case  in  point.  That 
laid  the  keel  for  an  88oO'ton  vessel,  which  was  launched  in  64  da: 
was  delivered  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  on  Januar>'  5  and  started  on 
first  voyage  on  January  14.    This  record  accomplishment  shows  what 
be  done  in  live,  wide-aw*akc  efficient  American  shipyards. 

Then  a  few  days  ago  we  received  a  telegram  from  the  Moore  SI 
building  Company  of  Oakland,  Cal,  announcing  the  successful  tauncbi 
of  one  of  their  large  vessels.  Tw^cnt>'  minutes  later  we  received  another 
telegram  from  the  same  company  announcing  the  launching  of  a  sect 
ship  of  the  same  type,  and  40  minutes  afterward  a  third  telegram  jajr 
that  a  third  vessel  of  similar  character  had  gone  overboard.  This  was 
record  of  one  American  shipyard.  The  launching  of  tlirce  9400-ion  vcsid* 
in  a  single  afternoon — ^an  accomplishment  which  1  believe  is  unrivaled  m 
the  world^s  annals  of  shipbuilding. 

The  total  amount  of  our  steel  construction  on  March  i  was  8w305JHfi 
dead-weight  tons.  This  is  made  up  of  5,160.300  dead'weight  tons  under  coe- 
tract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation^  and  3,045,408  dead-weigfit  tjflBS 
of  requisition  vessels. 

Of  this  total  steel  construction,  2,121,568  dead- weight  tons,  or  appro»* 
matcly  28  per  cent,  has  been  completed.  That  means  that  in  addition  to  tbr 
building  of  our  big  new  yards  we  have  also  been  building  ships.  That  i^ 
the  program  for  steel  ships  has  advanced  28  per  cent  toward  cnmplelW 
Of  the  amount  of  steel  ships  under  contract  and  titjdcT  re«i  --  , 

dead-weight  tons,  or  approximately  8  per  cent,  were  actuall  :^  ^ 

in  service  on  March  i  of  this  year,  nearly  a  month  ago.  j  ins  ^in^otiijl  ct 
floating  tonnage  exceeds  our  total  output  in  1916,  including  steel,  irocda 
and  sailing  vessels,  !>y  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  difhculttcs  of  organization,  the  handicaps  fi{  W 
weather    conditions,    transportation    embargoes    and    railroad    r*-iTi£r«»4itit 
nearly  as  much  tonnage  has  been  constructed  m  American  ^ 
past  three  months  as  by  all  the  other  maritime  nations  of  the   ^ 
bined. 

We  have  had  to  build  up  a  ttcmendous  administrative  organtrntinf*.  wA 
expert  naval  architects,  expert  traffic  and  operating  heads,  atu  ^ 

when  the  demand  for  such  talent  greatly  exceeded  the  swp(>lv.    V 
to  negotiate  for  neutral  tonnage.    We  have  had  to  rc^r      ''  ^ 

for  the  operation  of  the  entire  existing  .\meficun  t  i 

have  had  also  to  provide  skilled  supervision  for  tlic  re|i....     ^..  .,.v 
man  shms  which  were  seized. 

The  Germans  thought  that  by  crippling  their  own  vcs^elf  fn 
waters  ihey  would  be  able  to  prevent  us  from  using  ihcm.     Arr 
unity  and  resourcefulness  gave  the  answer  by  restoring  these  v 
ciency.    With  the  expediture  of  a  little  less  than  $8,ooaooo  (£1 
have  succeeded   in  placing  in  our  war  service  and   in  tlie   sef 
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Allies  112  first-class  German  and  Austrian  vessels  representing  a  carrying 
capacity  of  nearly  800,000  dead-weight  tons. 

At  the  outset  the  37  old  steel  yard*  began  increasing  their  capacity  until 
they  now  have  195  ways  as  against  162  eight  months  ago.  Other  parts  of 
their  plants  have  increased  proportionately.  We  then  made  provision  for 
additional  new  steel  yards,  some  of  which  have  been  given  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Thirty  additional  new  steel 
shipyards  are  thus  being  erected,  with  a  total  of  203  shipbuilding  ways. 
Thus  we  now  have  in  tlie  aggregate  67  steel  shipyards  either  wholly  or 
partly  engaged  in  Fleet  Corfjoration  work.  These  yards  will  have  a  total  of 
398  steel  building  ways.  Of  these,  35  yards  with  258  ways,  arc  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  coast ;  19  yards  with  6  ways  arc  on  the  Pacific,  while  13  yards 
with  74  ways  are  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Onr  program  for  building  wooden  ships  has  been  beset  w^ith  many  diffi- 
culties and  handicaps  which  could  not  well  be  foreseen.  A  year  ago» 
wooden  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  was  almost  a  lost  art.    We  found 

old  wooden  shipyards,  with  y^  ship  ways.  The  capacity  for  wooden  ship- 
building has  been  increased  until  we  now  have  8t  wooden  shipbuilding 
yards,  with  332  ways  completed  or  nearing  completion. 

Assuming  that  these  ways  will  each  produce  two  standard  ships  per  year, 
we  should  turn  out  about  2,300,000  dead -weight  tons  of  wooden  ships 
annually.  These  332  wooden  shipbuilding  ways,  now  nearing  completion, 
added  to  our  398  steel  building  ways,  will  give  us  a  total  of  730  berths  upon 
which  to  build  steel  and  wooden  vessels.  When  you  consider  that  we  had 
only  162  steel  building  ways  a  few  months  ago  and  y^  wooden  shipbuilding 
ways — a  total  of  235 — an  increase  is  shown  of  495  wooden  and  steel  berths 
on  which  w*e  can  build  ships. 

With  our  total  of  730  wood  and  steel  ways,  we  will  have  521  more  berths 
than  Sir  Eric  Gcddes  in  his  recent  speech  stated  England  has  at  the  present 
time* 

From  the  transportation  standpoint,  we  must  expect  absolute  freedom  in 
the  movement  of  our  materials;  otherwise  the  speeding  up  of  manufacture 

»is  wasted,  and  consequent  delays  in  finished  ships  will  result.  W^c  look 
to  the  Railroad  .^Vdministration  with  full  confidence  that  they  will  supply 
our  needs  in  this  respect. 

The  situation  giving  us  the  most  concern  is  the  completion  of  turbines 
and  engines.  The  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  shipbuilding  program  caught 
the  turbine  and  engine  manufacturers  totally  unprepared.  Special  tools 
of  all  kinds  were  required  for  the  engine  builders*  shops,  and  these  tools  had 
to  be  secured  from  manufacturing  shops  already  overcrowded  with  war 
orders.  In  addition  to  this,  the  severe  weather  and  the  transportation  tie-up 
seriously  delayed  the  construction  of  some  of  our  largest  turbine  building 
plants.  We  anticipated  delay  during  the  earlier  months  for  lack  of  the 
turbines  and  engines,  but  expect  to  make  up  for  the  early  shortage. 

The  proposal  to  build  ships  of  concrete  was  first  regarded  as  a  fascinating 
absurdity'.  On  March  14  there  was  launched  from  the  yards  of  the  San 
Francisco  Corn  pa  ny  the  first  concrete  steamship,  a  vessel  which  the  builders 
christened  Faith.    We  hope  she  will  exemplify  her  name. 

Now  as  to  labor— our  strong  right  arm!  There  has  been  much  talk  of 
conscripting  labor,  of  forcing  it  into  shipyards. as  our  soldiers  have  been 
brought  into  the  camps.  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  conscription  of  labor.  I  do  not  believe  conscription  necessary,  for 
I  believe  labor  itself  will  produce  conditions  which  will  render  idle  all 
thought  of  conscripting  workmen.  The  vast  majority  of  our  w^orkmen  are 
men  of  intelligence,  and  when  they  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  fact 
that  any  defection  on  their  part  now  will  not  only  imperil  the  nation,  but 
will  injure  their  fellow-workers  in  almost  every  field  of  industrial  activity, 
I  feel  sure  they  will  respond  to  all  demands  made  upon  them.  Unless  they 
fully  do  their  part,  their  brothers  will  suffer. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  maimfacture  material  and  supplies  and  pHe  \ 
products  on  the  wharves  if  there  are  no  ships  to  transport  then 
unless  our  ship  workers  do  their  best,  other  industries  must  slow  d^ 
halt  completely,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  workers  throuifha 
country  will  suffer  for  lack  of  employment. 

I  believe  that  labor  has  begun  to  reali?c  that  fact,  but  I  waot  to  drive | 
home  to  them;  for  there  are  some,  I  regret  to  say,  who  do  not  yet  sc 
their  responsibility.  There  are  many  who  are  not  workinfs:  to  their  fii 
capacity.  There  are  many  who,  because  of  the  high  wages  they  arej 
in^p  are  prone  to  take  too  many  holidays.  Labor  generally  througha 
shipyards  is  to-day  receiving  the  hiirhest  rate  of  wages  ever  paid  for  i 
woric  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  additional  cost  of  our  ships,  doe! 
increased  wages  in  shipyards  covering  the  program  w^e  have  mapped  oti 
will  be  in  excess  of  $306,000,000  (i6 1,500,000).  We  expect,  and  we  have  i 
right  to  expect  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect,  that  labor  will  render  fa 
this  increase  of  wages  a  corresponding  increase  in  production — that  is  tJse' 
output  of  ships. 

There  have  been  inefficient  shipyard  owners,  as  well  **  in*rRrif*rit  wi  rt 
men.    Where  there  is  an  inefficient  owner,  who  doeb 

viewpoint  of  labor  and  who  thinks  only  of  his  profits,  1  ^  ''      _ 

complain.    We  intend  to  know  what  the  costs  and  tlie  profiL^  ^re  in  tve 
yard.    We  feel  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  this  information. 

We  have  felt  that  it  was  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  problem  of  housia 
the  workmen  in  these  vast  new  plants  we  have  been  creating  was  itoKl 
with  care.  The  cost-plus  system  has  beet:  banned  by  Congress  in  the  hoa 
ing  operations,  because  Congress  itself,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  have  fd 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  check,  not  merely  upon  profits,  but  upon 
actual  cost  of  all  work  done  for  the  government. 

The  new  yards  have  been  established,  wherever  possible,  away  from  1 
congested  districts,  and  while  this  was  necessary,  it  brought  wHth  it  the 
problem  of  transportation  as  well  as  of  housing.    We  arc  arranging  now_ 
for  proper  transportation,  as  well  as  for  proper  housing* 

Training  of  new  workmen  fur  the  yards  has,  in  itself,  proved  a  difl 
tusk,  init  we  arc  accomplishing  it.     Wc  have  established  .t  '  ' 

school  at  Newport  News  to  which  247  skilled  mechanics,  s 
yards,  have  been  detailed  for  a  six  weeks*  cuurse  of  intcnsi\ 
them  as  instructors  for  recruits  broitght  into  the  various  - 
latest  report  shows  that  115  of  these  have  completed  the  0 
been  sent  out  as  instructors.    These  men  represent  16  trades.    The  mc 
are  taking  t!iis  instruction  course  will  be  capable  of  training  an  initn 
army  of  37.ooo  men.    A  department  of  training  electric  welders  has 
been  establishe<l. 

We  have  recruited  a  volunteer  force  of  250.OOO  highly  skT*    '  ^ac 

who  have,  with  a  patriotism  that  has  made  us  all  proud,  hoW 

themselves  in  readiness  for  our  call.  These  men  are  being  i.^.M  .n  rc4cf« 
in  their  present  employment  imtil  such  time  as  in  the  dcveloptnesit  of  oof 
yards  the  demand  arises  for  their  scrv^iccs. 

In  referring  to  what  have  been  popularly  termed  our  three  fabncatit^ 
shipyards,  these  assembling  yards,  with  their  50  ways  at  Hog  Tfland,  38  il 
Newark  Bay,  and  12  at  Bristol,  will,  when  they  arc  in  full  operation,  firodoct 
in  a  single  year  more  ships  than  England,  the  greatest  maritime  nari/»n  of  tit 
world,  has  eveji  been  able  to  turn  out  in  the  same  length  of  '  \trca4? 

at  the  yards  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Company  at  Newark  B;»  •  It^n 

been  laid,  and  13  n\ore  will  be  put  down  as  soon  as  the  rcnuim.-ii;  ikijy 
now  in  course  of  construction,  are  completed.  By  the  time  the  last  wj)  if 
finished  the  vessel  on  the  first  way  will  be  well  on  towards  ciimTiUtlr.Tj ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  slipped  into  the  water  another  keel  will  be  I. 
and  we  will  thus  have  a  continuous  series  of  vessels  droppin. 
from  this  yard  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week.  Even  greater  f 
duced  at  Hog  Island,  with  its  larger  number  of  ways  an 
vessels  which  are  being  constructed  there. 
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Wlieti  tlie  high  point  in  the  curve  of  production  (inally  is  reached,  and 
the  rnaguitude  of  America's  shipbuilding  program  is  realized  it  will  he  a 
continuous  performance  of  production  and  taunching.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  we  are  destined  to  be  one  of  the  leading  shipbuilding  nations  in 
the  world. 

We  will  have  the  larj^cst  numlier  of  shipyards,  the  materialji  and  the  labor, 
and  when  our  shipbuilding  plants  are  completed  and  are  well  organized  Qt\ 
sound  business  lines  so  as  to  produce  ships  cheaply  and  rapidly,  we  will  not 
only  produce  sufficient  ships  to  become  the  leader  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  by  furnishing  transportation  at  reasonable  rates,  thereby  performing 
a  service  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  wc  will  build  ships  in  such  large  num- 
bers and  at  such  fair  prices  that  we  will  become  the  mecca  of  ihe  ship- 
building trade  of  the  world. 

I  have  outlined  the  entire  situation^in  utmost  frankness — concealing 
nothing,  for  we  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Shipping  is  the  essence  of  the 
struggle  in  which  the  world  is  now  engaged — the  central  beam  in  the  whole 
war  structure.  If  that  fails,  all  else  fads.  We  are  engaged  in  a  race  with 
the  submarine.  We,  of  the  Shipping  Roard,  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  The  whole  government  in  Washington  is  alive  to  it.  and  there 
is  complete  co-operation  to  bring  success  in  this  greatest  task  to  which 
America  has  set  herself. — hitcmaiional  Marine  Engineeriftg,  May. 


Schwab  Gives  Recipe  for  Bl-ildixg  Ships,— Charles  M.  Schwab  to-day 
revealed  how  he  purposes  to  put  through  the  greatest  shipping  program 
the  world  has  ever  known  in  two  words;  *"  Rivalry;  Enthusiasm/*  He 
had  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  plant  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Chester, 

"  1  am  getting  all  my  information  as  to  existing  conditions  in  the  ship- 
yards at  first  hand,"  he  said,  as  he  came  from  a  conference  in  Rear 
Admiral  Bowles's  olfice-  "  I  am  seeing  this  jub  with  my  own  eyes  and 
drawing  my  own  conclusions. 

**  TIr'  preliminary  work  in  the  shipyards  of  the  Philadelphia  district  has 
been  very  well  done.  The  launching  of  the  trK)0-ton  Tuckahoe  at  the  yard 
of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  C<inipany,  in  Camden,  within  27  days  from 
jhe  time  work  was  started  showed  what  we  can  accumplish  in  the  con- 

ksiruction  of  steel  ships  along  the  Uelaw^are,  It  is  a  forecast  of  bigger  things 
lo  come." 
**  But  can  you  keep  up  that  gait  ?  Won't  your  executives  and  your  work- 
ers tire?**  he  was  asked, 
"  Not  when  they  get  two  essentials  to  sustained  quantity  production,"  he 
replied,  "These  essentials  are  enthusiasm  and  rivalry.  Virtually  the 
whole  secret  of  my  success  in  handling  big  things  may  be  summed  up  in 
these  two  words. 

"  You  can't  get  men  to  endure  extraordinary  labor  unless  you  arouse 
enthusiasm.  You  can't  get  them  lo  go  a  stiff  pace  unless  the  man  who 
tries  to  arouse  them  to  such  effort  is  himself  a  setter  of  the  pace.  The 
stern  necessities  of  the  times  are  such  that  production  must  pour  out  ships, 
munitions,  and  other  w^arlike  implements  at  a  rate  never  before  known. 
To  achieve  in  such  measure  ever>'  American  concerned  in  production  must 
have  a  vision  of  free  America  outstripping  autocracy  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.  It  is  part  of  my  job  to  extend  that  vision. 
^m  *'  Rivalry  in  the  varfou.s  shipyards  goes  hand  in  hand  with  enthusiasm. 
^BVV^e  have  prizes  and  the  less  tangible,  but  quite  as  potential,  incentives  of 
^•proclaimed  championships  for  rivaling  gangs,  pildring  squads  and  other 
groups.  Graphic  charts  are  made  which  show  at  a  glance  how  each  yard 
is  producing.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  team  work  first  in  the 
groups  comprising  the  working  force  in  each  yard  and  finally  in  the  yard 
itself.  The  Pacific  Coast  just  now  is  making  the  best  record,  but  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  spurt  along  the  Delaware  River  that  will  carry  this 
district  to  the  front/' — Evening  Star,  6/5. 
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Shipping    Board   Asks    for    Grant   of   $2,223,8^15,000. — Estimatei^ 
mined  to  ConRress  to-day  by  the  Shipping  Board  call   for  an 
tion  of  $2,223,835,000.    For  the  cost  of  construction  of  ship*  authortiA  liy' 
the  urgent  deficiency  bill  of  1917,  the  board  has  requested  an  appro|irifttKiii 
of  $1,386,100,000  and  for  the  purchasing  and  requisitioning  of  plants  and, 
material,  $652,000,000. 

Other  estimates  include:   For  acquisition  or  establishment  of  pUutf  fori 
shipbuilding,  $5,ooo>ooo;  for  acquisition  of  lands  and  burl  tjOCNXOXi:! 

for  the  operation  of  all  ships  proposed  in  the  estimate-  ne^;  fori 

acquisition  of  plants  for  construction  of  concrete  ships 
tion  of  concrete  ships,  $35,000,000;   for  recruiting  and 

[for   American  vessels,   $10,250,000 ;   for   the  cost  of   drveii>piri.-Tii  m    prrtj 
I  facilities,  $25,000,000;  for  construction  or  completion  of  ship^  in  ship 
and  foreign  countries,  $55,000,000,— A''.  V.  Herald,  8/5. 

Shipping    Board's    Goal    13,500.000   Tons    a    Ysar. — Working   at    fdll 
capacity  the  157  shipyards  now  established  in  the   Uni'  -  will  be  J 

able  to  turn  out  approximately    13,500,000  tons  of   fhi^  i  year  iff 

three  ships  are  launched  annually  from  each  of  the  wav^  .ao^t  of  the! 
recent  launcbings  have  been  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  lime  tJian  that] 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency'  Fleet  G: 
are  putting  forth  ever>'  effort  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  so  t 
the  completion  of  the  big  government-owned  fivbricating  yards,  the  n^tictti  j 
will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  enough  shipping  for  all  of  the  men  who  < 
be  trained  this  year  and  next. 

There  arc  at  present  398  ways  for  steel  ships.    It  is  proposed  that  o 

tracts  for  steel  ships  will  call  for  an  average  of  about  8000  ions  cac!t«  anill 

I  this  program  under  the  "three  ships  from  each  way**  estimate  would  pro-] 

vide  (>,552,ooo  tons. 

The  ways  for  wooden  ships  number  332,  and  these,  on  the  same  th 
[  basis,   with   wooden   ships  averaging  4000  tons,  would  provide  an  addj^ 
tioiial  3,984,000  tons,  giving  a  total  of  13,536,000  tons  without  taking  into 
'consideration  construction  work  which  may  be  done  on  concrete  ships. 

Here  is  what  has  been  accomplished  since  the   Emergency   Fleet  Cor^j 
poration  took  over  the  shipbuilding  industry : 

Steel  contract  ships  launched.  18;  tonnage  136,250, 

Steel  requisitioned  ships  launclied,  183;  tonnage,  1,195,887, 

Wooden  ships  launched,  35;  tonnage,  108,500, 

Total  of  steel  and  wooden  ships  launched,  236;  tofuiagc,  1.441x627. 

Steel  contract  ships  delivered,  4;  tonnage,  35,200, 

Steel  requisitioned  ships  delivered^  T34:  tonnage,  042,17?. 

Total  of  steel  ships  deliveries,  138;  tonnage,  977»37i. — -V.  Y,  FiMf  j;,  4/$.! 

To  Get  66  Ships  from  Japan. — Ambassador  Morris  Concludes  tk€  Nct^ 
^tiations, — Negotiations  which  have  been  in  progress  for  some  lime  iKtmrai 
[Roland  S.  Morris,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  the  lat^aneK 
I  Government  and  shipbuilders  have  been  concluded.     S  JtT%. 

I  aggregating  514.0QO  tons  dead-weight,  will  be  tumed  <i  ic^ 

I  States  for  use  in  the  war.    Deliveries  of  the  vessels  will  ..^^..ij  m.  *>^nJoJj 
this  year,  and  will  continue  until  June,  1919,    The  ships  have  ticcn  pb 
[in  three  categories,  as  follows: 

First — Twenty- four  ships.    150,000  tons,   will  be  charters '  tkJ 

[.government  to  the   United   States    Shipping    Board   for  a    j  :   liil 

I  inonths.  Deliveries  will  be  made  in  April  and  May.  Tlic  diUe(eiKc  1*^1 
[twecn  the  interallied  charter  rales  and  the  rates  paid  l»y  America — abotfj 
1 18.000,000  yen— will  be  paid  by  the  Japanese  Government* 

Second. — Fifteen  ships,  aggregating  ijo,ooo  tons,  new  or  partly  bttilt,  I 
L-which  the  United  Slates  will  release  one  ton  of  steel  fur  one  ton  of  i3u^\ 
I  ping.    The  United  States  wltl  buy  the  ships  at  a  [>ricr  which  will  vary  *r* 
cording  to  delivery,  which  has  been  iixed  at  May  to  Uecemh^r 
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Third. — Twenty-scven  ships,  of  234,000  tons,  to  he  built  in  Japan  between 
January  and  June  of  next  year     The  United  States  is  to  buy  the  ships, 
paying  $175  a  ton,  and  releasing  one  ton  for  two  tons  of  shipping.    The 
I      new  vessels  will  average  8,000  tons  apiece. — Baltimore  Sun,  22/4. 

^H  Two  Hundred  Wooden  Ships  Aijbrdto  Pgoojt^M,— Two  hundred  wooden 
^Hltips  are  to  be  constructed  as  an  addition  to  the  shipbuilding  program  of  the 
^Pphipping  Board.  They  are  to  vary  from  4500  to  4700  tons,  dead-weight. 
^They  will  be  of  the  Dougherty  or  Ballin  type. 

The  vessels  will  be  constructed  in  shipyards  already  established  «ind  will 
be  allotted,  the  Shipping  Koard  announces,  among  yards  most  efficiently 
managed.  Construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  vessels  building  are  off  the 
stocks. 

This  will  increase  to  580  the  number  of  wooden  ships  completed,  building 
and  planned. 

The  board  also  decided  to  authorize  construction  of  25  new  seagoing  tugs, 
increasing  to  100  the  number  of  such  draft  now  building  for  the  board. 

I  The  tugs  will  be  employed  in  coast  traffic,  replacing  tiiosc  diverted  over- 
seas.— Evening  Star,  3/5. 

The  Tonnage  Oittlook, — The  production  of  American  shipyards  in  April 
has  been  estimated  at  240.000  tons  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation. 
This  is  almost  50  per  cent  more  than  in  March,  when   166,700  tons  were 
completed.    April  ship  deliveries  reached  32,  as  against  9  in  January,  when 
the  yards  were  hampered  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions.    From  now  on 
our  shipbuilding  output  should  show  a  rising  total  from  month  to  month. 
^vThe  progress  thus   far  made  justifies  the  belief  that  the  production   for 
^■918  may  reach  the  goal  set  of  4,000,000  tons.     It  is  doubtful,  however, 
^Bfcrhether  British  yards  can  materially  improve  on  their  output  for  last  year, 
^ntrhen  1,161,000  tons  were  completed.    Aside  from  the  lack  of  man-power, 
^PGreat  Britain's  imports  of  steel  and  irofl  ore  from  foreign  countries  has 
}     been  very  much  cut  down  since  the  inauguration  of  Germany*s  ruthless  sub- 
marine campaign.     In  a  recent  debate  on  the  naval  estimates  before  the 
Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  Admiral  von  Capelle  spoke  of  the  steel 
question  as  being  the  determining  factor  in  shipbuilding.    One  of  the  most 
Important  economic  results  of  Germany's  U-boat  warfare  was  the  reduction 
if  Great  Britain's  steel  imports  in  1917  by  three-eighths,  as  compared  with 
he  5 car  previous.    To  be  exact,  these  steel  imports  fell  from  763,000  tons 
to  497,000  tons.    It  is  true  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes  has  denied  that  there  was 
3  lack  of  material,  but  British  expert  circles  concede  that  the  main  reason 
for  Great  Britain's  small  shipbuilding  output  has  been  the  scarcity  of  steel. 
Jntil  this  can  be  overcome  by  increasing  the  number  of  ships  afloat  so  that 
Jritatn's  steel  imports  can  reach  their  former  volume,  no  marked  improve- 
nenl   in  the  amount   of   tonnage  completed   in   shipyards  of   the  United 
tingdom  would  seem  to  be  possible. — Nautit-al  Gazette,  11/5. 

Fifteen  Stefx  Ships,  92,000  Tons,  In  Week's  Delivery.— Following  the 

punching  of  the  **  wonder  ship/'  the  steamship  Tuckahoe,  built  in  27  days 

kt  the  Camden  yards  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  Ship- 

ng  Board  announced  to-day  a  record  week  of  deliveries  of  steel  vessels. 

_  I  tlie  week  ended  May  4  unofficial  reports  received  by  the  Board  show  that 

^,000  tons  were  delivered.     If  this  average  is  maintained  the  output  of 

steel  steamships  for  the  year  will  be  4,780,000  tons.    As  it  is  expected  the 

weekly  average  will  be  increased,  the  year's  output,  it  is  estimated,  should 

be  five  and  perhaps  six  or  seven  million  tons. — A^.  K  Herald,  7/5. 

Three  Hundred  and  Thir-h -Two- Foot  Ship  Off  Ways;  Built  in  27 

Days.— Estabhahing  the  best  of  all  w:vr  records  in  the  building  of  ships,  the 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Company  recently  launched  the  single  screw  collier 

JTuckahoe  27  days  after  her  keel  was  laid.    Ten  days  from  now  the  coiri- 

47 
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pany  promises  to  turn  the  new  vessel  over  to  the  govcrnnicm  fully 
pleled  for  service. 

The  launching  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  officials  of  the  fbtih 
building  company,  Edward  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Boafil; 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  Senator  David  Baird.  of  New  Jersey.  Miss  Helen 
Hurley,  daughter  of  Mr,  Hurley,  christened  the  vessel 

The  vessel  is  built  after  the  English  rather  than  the  American  type,  ajid 
is  332  feet  and  6  inches  long.    Her  beam  is  49  feet  6  inches  and  d^th  2Q  feet 
^  6  inches.     She   weighs   5548  dead-weight   tons.     The    steady   arrival  ol 
material  and  the  loyalt^^  and  energy  of  the  men  are  given  as  the  reason  f* 
the  remarkable  record  m  building. 

The  Tuckahoc  entered  the  water  with  boilers,  stacks*  masts  and  _ 
mounts,  alt  of  which  were  installed  on  the  vessel  during  the  btsHdioK.- 
.V.  K.  Herald,  s/S- 

Compensation  for  Dutch  Ships. — It  is  stated  that  America  bas  69  Dmdi 
ships,  of  which  only  30— all  oyer  2500  tons — are  to  be  used  in  Atlanuc; 
trade.  The  owners  will  be  paid  on  ^ross  or  deadweight  tonnage  a  snnx 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  the  British  Government  pays  for  its  ships. 
Insurance  will  be  included,  and  the  only  deductions  are  for  the  cost  of 
repairs  making  ready  for  the  first  voyage.  Owners  arc  to  be  paid  in  osb 
for  all  losses,  or  have  their  ships  replaced  as  soon  -as  possible  after  dK 
Mf^t,— Nautical  GazetU,  18/4, 

Holland-Am  ERICA  Piers  Taken  nv  the  GovEitNMKNT, — Froitti  r^Srr 
IVay  to  Make  Hoboken  Largest  Terminal  on  the  Atlantic,^ 
America  line  piers  ;it  Fifth  Street  and  the  Hudson  River,  li 
taken  over  by  the  government  for  the  duration  of  the   war,  ih 
arrangement  between   the  War  Department  and  Captain   V'ictci 
president  of  the  steamship  company. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  taking  over  of  the  piers  of  tin- 
Scanoinavi an- American  and  EUerman-Wilson  lines,  which,  m'heti  cant 
pleted,  will  make  Hoboken  the  greatest  European  shipping  point  on  tJw 
Atlantic  seaboard^  second  only  to  Bush  Terminal  in  Brooklyn. 

In  a  statement  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Scai. 
American  line's  piers»  it  was  made  plain  the  negotiations  were  w*.  1         1 
wsLy  and  that,  while  an  agreement  had  not  been  reached  as  yci,  di 
action  was  expected  shortly.    One  of  the  problems  which  have  htnden 
settlement  has  been  tlie  housing  of  Scandinavian 

The  development  of  Hoboken  as  the  largest  ; 
Atlantic  seaboard  began  less  than  a  year  ago,  u.stri  (.ic  k"v*.i  lUTtciLt 
over  the  piers  of  the  Lamport-Holt  line  at  Sixteenth  Street,     These 
reconstructed  to  accommodate  a  greater  amount  of  tralBc,  but  the  ui 
expansion  became  apparent  within  a  short  time. 

It  was  then  the  Holland- America  line  piers,  which  lay  further  to  tfcr 
southeast,  were  chosen  as  the  next  development. 

Negotiations  were  begun  which  ended  in  the  government  takinir  <>?er  t^ 
piers.    They  will  be  reconstructed,  as  were  those  of  the  T 

When  the  piers  of  the  Scandinavian-American  and  Elb  ■ 
are  requisitioned  the  water  front  of  Hoboken  will  be  cnums    1. 
control  of  the  War  Department,     As  a  point  of  embarkation  ii   v, 
facilities  for  shipping  foodsiufis  and  supplies  to  the  armies  overico^  a  — 
will  equal  those  of  Bush  Terminal, — N,  V,  Herald,  20/4, 

Free  Pouts  Wanted  for  "  War  After  War.'* — Business  America  U  mf\ 

ing  Congress  to  prepare  the  country  for  the  "*  war  after  the  war  "  for  mfotl 

trade»     The  first  step  was  the  passage  of  the  Webb  law    whidi  penvl 

exporters  to  combine  selling  agencies  without   fear  of  unti-trtt«t  «taliil&| 

'  Now  Congress  is  asked  to  provide  **  free  ports  "  for  Un       '    '     *c» 

>  front  zones  into  which  goods  may  be  imported  without  i)l  6tfa| 
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or  customs  inspection.  In  these  *'  free  ports  **  imported  materials  may  be 
rchandled,  repacked,  mixed,  cleaned  or  tven  manufactured  and  then 
exported  to  other  countries- 
Goods  sent  into  the  country  from  free  ports  will  pay  duty,  of  course. 
The  tariff  policy  of  the  government  is  not  to  be  affected  in  any  way.  The 
purpose  of  the  "  free  ports  "  is  to  handle  the  world's  transshipment  busi- 
ness, which  now  amounts  to  billions  yearly. 

Foreign  trade  will  sail  hundreds  of  miles  to  avoid  red  tape  and  expense 
of  a  custom  house.  Free-trade  England  has  built  up  much  of  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  because  of  this  fact, 

Germany  is  a  protectionist  country  like  America,  but  before  the  war  she 
was  cutting  into  Britain's  transshipment  business  by  maintaining  the  old 
free  ports  of  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck.  Within  portions  of  the 
harbor  fronts  of  these  cities  trade  and  manufacture  is  free.  The  only 
customs  activity  is  prevention  of  smuggling  into  the  interior. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  shortly  recommend  at  least  four  free 
ports  for  the  United  States  at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco  and 
the  Canal  Zone, 

Legislation,  which  probably  wilj  follow  the  commission's  report,  will  be 
drawn  to  provide  that  any  city  may  build  and  operate  a  free  port  as  a 
public  utility.  Under  strict  regulation  by  either  the  government  or  the 
cities,  private  corporations  will  also  be  allowed  to  build  and  operate  such 
ports  and  terminals. 

The  experience  of  Germany  and  Denmark  shows  that  such  zones  arc 
successfuL  As  a  rule,  however,  no  great  arnount  of  manufacturinj?  is 
carried  on  in  them  beyond  the  repacking,  cleaning,  mixing  or  classification 
of  raw  materials  for  re-export  or  for  import  into  the  country  in  which  the 
free  ports  are  located. 

The  movement  of  ships  is  9|>ecded  up  by  the  elimination  of  customs 
inspection.  The  warehouses  in  the  zones  are  the  most  important  feature 
next  to  the  docks,  and  usually  carry  immense  slocks  of  goods»  awaiting 
shipping  orders. — Baltimore  Evening  Snn,  26/4, 

PooLiNr,  OF  Ships  Comes  to  Front. — The  pooling  and  operation  by  an 
pter-allied  shipping  board  of  all  tonnage  now  operated  by  the  United 
'  ates,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  is  being  jointly  discussed  by  these 
a  lions. 

Distribution  of  tonnage  as  the  war  sweeps  into  its  most  desperate  stage  is 

ecoming  more  and  more  a  vital   factor  in  the  outcome.     Differences  of 

pinion  as  tn  whether  food  supplies  or  men  should  have  priority  have  caused 

ist  confusion   in  recent  months  with  the  rapidly  changing  situation   in 

France.. 

Official  diplomatic  advices  announced  a  meeting  of  the  inler-allicd  eco- 
jmic  committee  in  France  to  discuss  the  tonnage  distribution. 

Comparable  to  hoch's  Command, — The  pool  plan  would  bring  the  same 
j-ordination  in  the  shipping  shortage  that  was  brought  on  the  western 
ront  by  the  appointment  of  General  Foch  as  generalissimo  of  all  Allied 
foops. 

The  plan  is  to  put  control  of  the  world's  cotnmerce  in  the  hands  of  an 
liter-allied  board,  with  authority  to  direct  shipments  of  supplies,  food, 
itinitions  and  perhaps  even  troops. 

Probably  25,000.000  tons  of  shipping  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
uard.  The  board  w^ould  have  authority  to  grant  priority  of  shipments 
nd  to  withhold  shipments.  Under  present  methods  of  operation  each  war 
3vcrnment  operates  its  ships  to  fetch  and  carry  the  food  and  supplies  it 
eeds  tor  its  own  people.  This  sometimes  works  to  delay  other  war 
lovernraents.  It  also  often  spells  waste  of  cargo  space  through  dupHca- 
|on,  cross  hauls  and  operation  of  ships  in  ballast. 

Would  Save  Wasted  Space. — It  is  urged  a  supreme  shipping  authority 
fc^ould  save  this  waste.  • 
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Officials  at  Washington  were  reluctant  to  discuss  the  propotll  bc>ce^ 
saying  it  bad  been  discussed.    President  Wilson  will,  of  coorse,  dedde  tbc 
fate  of  the  proposal    He  has  not  sanctioned  it  to  date — Baltimate  £s¥Vtft|' 
Sun,  25/4. 

There  is  talk  of  the  establishment  of  an  American  Lloyds  on  the 

that  American  shipping  interests  may  be  seriously  handicappf -^  '-  •' 
war  economic  competition  if  we  should  have  to  depend  on  a  : 
ish  undertaking  for  shipping  intelligence  and  vessel  ratings* 
may  be  the  outcome  of  the  war  it  appears  certain  that  the 
will  no  longer  enjoy  a  virtual  monopoly  m  its  chosen  fi^b: 
Less  than  a  year  ago  representatives  of  German  shipping  and  martiic  insur- 
ance interests  met  at  Hamburg  and  declared  that  Lloyds  was  the  K^ckSonf 
of  Briuin's  economic  war  against  Germany.    Were  Llojds  t  r  i;. 

threat  of  bringing  no  news  of  German  vessels  after  the  war  ^i 
to  mail  any  of  their  daily  and  weekly  reports  of  vessel  tt 
casualties  to  Germany,  German  interests  wo\»ld  suffer  incal 
The  absence  of  reliable  shipping  intelligence  would  re^^^'* 
organization  of  the  business  of  marine  insurance  and  ; 
import  and  export  trade  would  be  crippled.    Hence  to  g' 
a  grievous  injury  to  Germany's  foreign  trade  when  economic  compcUtioQ 
was  renewed  it  was  determined  to  found  a  German  shipping  inTeJl^CfTrtrf 
bureau  after  the  pattern  of  Lloyds  for  the  protection  a^ 
German  interests  all  over  the  world.    The  cost  of  eslal  " 
responding   institution  was   placed   at  2,000,000  marks  ixii^ 

Dutch  Steamship   Owners'   Union  is  looking  into  the  '  lewt  pf  *1 

Dutch  classification  bureau  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  ;  -^'vf^rncsj 

of  Netherlands  shipowners  on  foreign  bureaus  w*hcn  it  aw-f 

struction  of  vessels.    The  creation  of  serious  rivals  to  Li 
is  therefore  certain,  and  the  United  States  will  before  1  10  ^ 

the  question  whether  its  best  interests  will  not  be  ser\  t  i::i)diiis  «I 

American  institution  of  tike  character, — Nautkal  Ga^iiU,  ii$/4* 


AHMY 

Ajimy  of  3,000,000  IN  France  Now  Is  Desired  py  Hoi-se- — -  Three  1 
h'on  men  for  Pershing  in  France/* 

This  is  the  go.il  which  members  of  the  House  Military  Afims  Cnmnti* 
'  tee  hope  to  reach  before  the  army  appropriation  bill  is  passed. 
be  coupled  with  the  creation  of  sufficient  reserve  to  mamtaiii  aui 
that  size,  no  matter  how  long  the  war  may  last,  if  the  bill  goc*  W*i 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  its  advocates. 

The  sixe  of  the  American  Army  is  tlie  one  big  question  to  1 
in  the  final  consideration  in  committee  of  the  army  bill,  \\ 
taken  up  next  week.     Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,   »iii 
first  official  of  the  department  to  appear  before  the  committee  to 
with  it  regarding  the  number  of  men  to  be  put  into  military  <«  ri>i  1 
will  be  followed  by  Provost  Marshal  General  Enoch  S.  Ci 
program  now  outUned  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  is  * 
If  necessary,  other  high  officiais  will   be  summoned  lalct 
purpose   of    reaching    a    determinatiun    regarding    the    magni 
I  Bghting  force  America  is  to  put  into  the  European  battle  line. 

Ever  since  the  German  drive  began  sentiment  in  Conaress  for  incrrar 
ing  the  size  of  our  army  has  been  growing.    It  is  a1  '  ' 

provision  in  the  army  bill  which  was  not  whipped 
tary  Affairs  Committee  before  Secretary  Baker  wc*<i    v..   L-..*^-p. 
[  aurrey  of  conditions  there. 

Representative  Dent,  democrat,  of  Alabama,  diainnait  of  trie    Militin] 
Affairs  Committee,  has  stated  many  limes  that  c 
^  bill  awaited  the  return  of  the  Secretary  o(  War  and  t 
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and  reported  to  tlie  House  promptly  after  his  recoininendations  were 
submitted. 

The  question  of  man  power,  however,  was  not  at  the  acute  stage  when 
Secretary  Baker  left  Europe  that  it  has  reached  since  then.  Premier 
Lloyd  George  frankly  has  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  America  must 
place  more  men  in  the  field,  that  the  age  limit  of  the  draft  in  England 
must  be  increased.  Conscription  in  Ireland  has  been  voted.  These  are 
desperate  measures,  and  it  has  brought  home  to  this  country  the  fact  that 
America  must  be  ready  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Allies  by  the  tremendous  drain  due  to  the  Prussian  onslaug^ht. 

Representative  Ashton  C.  Shallenberger,  democrat  of  Nebraska,  of  the 
Military  Committee,  is  one  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  committee  for  a 
proposal  to  increase  the  age  limit  to  40  years,  and  repeatedly  has  urged 
that  an  army  of  3,000,000  men  be  put  at  tlie  disposal  of  General  Pershing. 
Representative  Dent  recently  stated  on  the  floor  that  should  Secretary 
Baker  say  the  word,  he  is  ready  to  vote  for  a  largely  increased  American 
Army, 

It  has  been  remarked  frequently  that  although  some  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  various  bills  affecting  the  operation  of  the  Selective  Draft  law  has 
fc appeared  in  the  list  two  weeks,  no  one  has  vetoetl  a  sinsfle  objection  to 
nncreasing  the  size  of  the  army.  Should  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
'Affairs  report  a  bill  carrying  substantial  increases,  it  is  believed  the  House 
would  enact  it  speedily. — N.  Y,  Herald,  11/5, 

General  Crowder  Asks  Draft  Bill  Change.— Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
hcral  Crowder  to-day  requested  Congress  to  eliminate  from  the  bill  extend- 
ing the  draft  of  youths  now  21  years  of  a&e.  the  amendment  putting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eligible  list  those  who  would  register  under  the  measure, 
and  asked  that  the  bill  basing  draft  quotas  on  the  number  of  men  in  class  i 
be  amended  to  make  its  operation  retroactive. 

General  Crowder  made  his  request  in   letters  to  the  chairmen  of   the 
Senate  and  House  military  committees. 
I      Of  the  proposal  to  put  the  new  registrants  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
I  eligibles,  General  Crowder  said : 

Says  His  VUin  Fairest, — "The  plan  proposed  by  this  office  would  result 
in  these  registrants  being  given  order  numbers  scattered  throughout  the 
entire  list  of  order  numbers.  This  seems  to  be  fairer  than  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment.  The  result  of  the  House  amendment  in  many 
jurisdictions  will  be  to  delay  the  calling  of  these  young  men  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  In  the  meantime  their  status  will  have  changed,  they  will 
have  married  or  become  integrated  with  the  industries  of  the  country. 

"  Moreover,  it  establishes  a  precedent  whieli  may  be  appealed  to,  pro- 
vided ahens  are  registered  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  legislation 
based  upon  treaties  to  be  negotiated." 

The  plan  to  make  the  quota  law  retroactive  would  apply  it  to  men  of 
the  new  draft  called  while  the  legislation  is  pending.  Delay  in  enactment 
of  the  legislation,  General  Crowder  wrote,  necessitated  the  retroactive 
fesktXiTc.—lVashinston  Evening  Star,  30/4. 

Charleston  to  Be  Made  Big  Sfaport  and  Army  DEPtn  of  Suitu 
Atlantic. — The  United  States  Government  has  requisitioned  2000  acres 
of  land  at  North  Charleston  and  will  immediately  l>egin  work  on  the  gov- 
ernment's development  of  Oiarleston  into  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
South  Atlantic,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000.  It  is  known  that  41x10  acres  are 
eventually  to  be  used  by  the  government  at  North  Charleston,  the  present 
2000  acres  for  the  purposes  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  the 
Ordnance  Department*  and  other  lands  for  a  great  base  hospital  and  a 
remount  station  for  20,000  horses*  Actual  work  on  the  remount  station 
has  already  begun. 
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Permanent  concrete  warehouses  and  piers  will  be  built  for  ihc  _ 
master  Department.     They  will   he  hurried  to  completion  for  use 
the  war,  but  will  continue  to  be  used  after  the  war.    The  plans  call  for  i 
concrete  pier,  with  a  frontage  on  the  Cooper  River  of  l*etwccD  JPOO  : 
4000  feet,  with  facilities  for  handling  the  very  largest  vessels  afloat  anil 
all  kinds  of  freight. 

Concrete  warehouses  will  he  built  behind  the  pier,  which  will  be  erected 
in  a  continuous  line,  without  slips,  so  that  vessels  will  load  and  imloa4 
lengthwise.  There  will  be  room  for  continued  expansion  of  this  ifltmcnse 
pier,  it  h  understood.  Major  J.  L.  Lee.  who  has  been  tn  Charlestont  fer 
some  time  awaiting  orders,  will  be  the  engineer  officer  in  diarge  of  c/jf»- 
struction. 

For  the  Ordnance  Department  large  ammunition  storage  deiK>ts  will  lie 
built  and  other  construction  probably  undertalcen.  This,  it  is  understoocl 
will  be  on  part  of  the  2000  acres  already  requisitioned. 

The  remount  station,  which  will  be  for  2o»ooo  horses  and  mules^  will 
rapidly  constructed,  work  having  already  commenced.     It  will  be  equipp 
with   corrals,   quarters    for   the    men,   a   large   horse    hospital   and   oiJm 
buildings. 

It  is  undcrstuod  that  about  600  acres  will  he  u^cd  for  the  ba^e  ho^piu 
that  is  contemplated  and  that  the  ho^ipital  will  have  io,uoo  beds  and  be 
thoroughly  equipped. 

The  eflfects  of  these  proposed  developments  are  already  beiot^   fell 
North  Charleston,   which   is  a  suburb  of  Chnrlcston,   and   b"  ^   *^*-^rbf 
selling  rapidly  to  people  who  are  expecting  X*.*  build  bom^ 
structures  there,    Tw^o  banks  have  already  Ijeen  chartered,  ,         _       nu 
is  about  to  be  built  and  several  stores  have  been  announced. 

The  remount  station  will  employ  about  3000  men.     The  other  develij 
tnents  will  employ  several  thousands,  it  is  believed*  though  no  st 
as  to  the  numbers  has  yet  been  made. — '*V,  Y^  Ih-rald,  10/5. 

Medals  ani>  Insignia  Autuokizkxi  vor  U.  5.  Somukbs  tH  FiiAKnt.  wr 
Army  Ruijls  and  Rkglflations  Tjuvekninc.  theik  BtsToWAjL^r  " 

tion  of  the  President  the  following  decorations  and  insignia  arc  i^i 

(a)   Distinguished-service  cross. 

A  bronze  cross  of  appropriate  design  and  a  ribbon  to  Ijc  s*orn  tn  In 
thereof,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Presidetit,  or  tn  the  n:imr  i.f  ilir-   Vr 
by  the  commanding  general   of   the   American    I 
Europe  to  any  person  who,  while  serving  in  anv  ^ 
shall  hereafter  distinguish  himself  or  herself,  or  who,  since  Apni 
has  distinguished  himself  or  herself,  by  extraordinary  beroifm  tn 
tion  with  military  operations  against  an  armed  enemy  <'*  ' 

under  circumstances  which  do  not  justify  the  award  of  t 

Serx'icc  Medal  and  Chcirons. —  (b)   Distinguished-servHr  iTuuin 

A  bronze  medal  of  appropriate  design,  and  a  ribbon  to  he  worn 
tliereof,  to  be  awarded  by  the  President  *-     "^   r,.  r^.,..  i*.l,,.    t^hii. 
in  any  capacity  with  the  army,  shall  her 
self,  or  wliOj  since  April  6,   1917,  has  di  ' 

exceptionally  meritorious  scn'ice  to  the  government  m  a  dut 
responsibility  in  time  of  war  or  in  connection  with  military 
against  an  armed  enemy  of  the  United  Slates, 

(c)  War-service  chevrons, 

\  gold   chevroii  of  standard  material  an*!     ' 
lower  hiilf  of  tlic  left  sleeve  of  all  uniform  \ 
each  officer  and  enlisted  man  who  has  serve*,   -.v  ...lm.im^  »m    mv 
the  advance  in  the  war,  and  an  additional  chcvn»n  for  eadi  six  nto( 
similar   service   thereafter.      Officers    and    enlisted    tncn   01    the 
Service  on  combat-Hying  duty  in  Europe  will  be  credited  for  the 
service  chevron  with  the  time  they  may  be  on  duty. 

Tht  Wound  Chnron, — (d)  Wound  chevrons, 
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A  gold  chevron  o!  pattern  identical  with  that  of  the  wnr-service  chevrnn, 

'to  be  worn  on  the  lower  half  of  the  right  sleeve  of  all  uniform  coats, 

except  fatigue  coats,  by  each  officer  and  enlisted  man  who  has  received,  or 

who   may  hereafter   receive,  a   wound   in   action    with   the  enemy   which 

necessitates  treatment  by  1  medical  officer,  and  an  additional  chevron  for 

[  each  additional  wound ;  but  not  more  than  one  chevron  will  lie  worn  for 

I  two  or   more  wounds   received   at   the   same  time.     Disablement   by   gas 

[  necessitating  treatment  by  a  medical  officer  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 

'  iround  within  the  meaning  of  this  order 

_^f/edals  of  Honor  in  France, — 2.  During  the  present  emergency,  wheii- 
'€V€r  a  recommendation  for  the  award  of  the  medal  of  honor  reaches  the 
commanding  general  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe, 
he  is  authorized  to  cable  his  recommendation  for  immediate  action  and  to 
bold  the  papers  until  a  reply  is  received.  In  the  event  that  his  recommen- 
dation is  approved,  he  will  note  the  action  taken  in  bis  indorsement  when 
■  forwarding  the  papers  in  the  case  and  will  present  the  medal  to  the  recipi- 
ent as  the  representative  of  the  President,  or  will  delegate  a  suitable  officer 
to  act  in  that  capacity. 

In  any  ca^e  where  the  person  recommended  for  the  award  of  the  medal 
^^  «>f  honor  is  at  the  time  of  the  recommendation  apparently  fatally  wounded 
^■or  so  ill  as  to  endanger  his  life,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Expedi- 
^■tionary  Forces  in  Europe  is  authorized  to  act  immediately  upon  the  recom- 
mendation as  the  representative  of  the  President,  afterwards  reporting  his 
action  by  cable. 

3,  Whenever  a  recommendation  for  the  award  of  the  medal  of  honor  is 
approved  by  cable,  and  whenever  a  report  is  received  announcing  the 
award  of  the  distinguished-service  cross  by  the  commanding  general  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  Europe,  and  whenever  the  distin- 
gui!ihed-service  medal  is  awarded,  such  award,  with  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  iu  each  case,  will  be  announced  in  general  orders  uf  the 
War  Department  by  the  adjutant  genera!  of  the  army  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

May  Be  Posihumoush  Awarded,— A-  The  distinguished-service  cross 
and  the  distineuished-service  medal  may  be  awarded  posthumously  to  per^ 
suns  killed  in  the  performance  of  acts  meritin^^  such  award  or  to  persons 
whose  death  from  any  cause  may  have  occurred  prior  to  such  award.  The 
medal  so  awarded  will  l>c  issued  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased 
person. 

5.  No  individual  will  be  entitled  to  more  tlian  one  distinguished-service 
cross  or  one  distinguished-service  medal,  but  each  additional  citation  in 
War  Department  orders  for  conduct  or  service  that  would  warrant  the 
award  of  either  of  these  decorations  will  entitle  the  person  so  cited  to 
wear  upon  the  ribband  of  the  decoration  and  upon  the  corresponding 
ribbon  a  bronze  oak  leaf  of  approved  design,  and  the  right  to  wear  such 
oak  leaf  will  be  announced  as  a  part  of  the  citation.  Other  citations  for 
gallantr>'  in  action  published  in  orders  issued  from  the  headquarters  of  a 
force  commanded  by  a  general  oflicer  will  be  indicated  in  each  case  by  a 
silver  star  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  worn  upon  the  ribband 
of  the  distinguished-senncc  cross  and  upon  the  corresponding  ribbon. 
"  Forzvarding  of  Recommendations.— 6.  Recommendations  for  the  award 
of  the  distinguished-service  medal  will  be  forwarded  to  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  army  through  regular  channels. 

7.  When  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  is  admitted  to  a  hospital  for  treat- 
ment of  a  wound,  or  when  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  is  treated  for  a  wound 
without  being  admitted  to  a  hospital,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  hos- 
pital, or,  in  the  latter  case,  the  medical  officer  who  treats  the  wound,  will 
furnish  the  commanding  officer  of  the  wounded  person  with  a  certificate 
describing  briefly  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  certifying  to  the  necessity 
of  the  treatment.     This  information  may  be  furnished  to  commanders  of 

I  higher  units  in  the  form  of  certified  lists,  and  will  be  transmitted  by  them 
to  ilie  commanding  officers  concerned. 
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8,  Commanding  officers  will  forward  lo  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
army,  through  military  channels,  lists  in  dupUcate  of  those  officers  anil 
enlisted  men  of  their  commands  who  have  been  honorably  wounded  m 
action,  with  a  statement  in  the  case  of  each  individual  showing  time  MnA 
place  wounds  were  received  and  organization  in  which  they  were  then 
serving.  Whenever  a  report  is  made  of  an  action,  it  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  above- described  list,  and  by  certified  copies  of  the  medical  officers' 
statements  described  in  paragraph  7. 

Granting  Rights  to  IVear, — <}.  Upon  receipt  of  lists  of  wounded  the 
commanding  general  of  the  American  Expeditionar>'  Forces  in  Europe  is 
authorized  to  grant  the  right  to  wear  the  wound  chevron  to  the  persons 
concerned,  and  he  will  note  his  action  by  indorsement  in  forwarding  the 
papers. 

10.  The  right  to  wear  the  wound  chevron  shall  be  confined  to  those  who 
are  authorired  to  do  so  by  letter  from  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  or 
from  the  commanding  general  of  the  American  Expeditiottary  Forces  in 
Europe. 

ir  The  war-service  chevron  and  the  wound  chevron  ^h-^^^  ^'*  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  x^A  and  84^,  Special  Regulations  .^atform 
Specifications)  (see  Changes  No.  2);  will  be  worn  as  dr..  ._  0  pan^ 
graph  74J<2*  Special  Regulations  No.  41  (Uniform  ReguUtioas)  ^5«t 
Gianges  No.  2) ;  and  will  be  furnished  as  directed  in  sub-pan^^niph  6  of 
paragraph  66,  Compilation  of  General  Orders,  Qrcul&rs  Afid  EalMlVk 
War  Department,  1881-1915. 

Verifying  Rights  to  Wear, — 12.  Requests  for  the  issue  or  par 
these  chevrons  will  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of  the  persons  for  wHom  \ 
are  desired,  for  the  information  of  the  commanding  olificer  who  attti 
izcs  the  issue.    The  officer,  before  approving  a  requisition  or  a  ptirdujjf,] 
will  verify  the  rijjht  of  the  persons  concerned  to  wear  Oi^-   -  I 
quested.     Requests  for  authority  to  wear  the  wound  ch^ 
of  wounds  received  prior  to  the  present  war  will  be  fur 
available   evidence   to   the   adjutant   general   of   the  army   lor   vctnticmtfon^ 
through  the  War  Department  records  and  appropriate  action. 

13.  Section  XI,  Genera!  Orders  No.  134,  War  Depattmexit^  ti|f7»  1 
rescinded* 

(210.5,  A.  G.  O.) 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Major  General,  Acting  Ckirf  of  Sia0. 

Official : 
H.  P.  McCain, 
The  Adjutant  Genera!, 


ORDNANCE  AND  GUNNERY 

VELorriTY  AND  RANr.E  OF  GuNs,  11,— //im'  Super-Rtinge  Can  B§  Secmrei 
with  Existing  Uigh-Poivcred  Rifles, — I3y  J.  Bernard  Walker. — In  an  a^rtidc 
on  *'  Velocity  and  Range  of  Guns,"  three  different  metliods  of  securi=j 
extreme  range  were  considered — ^namely,  a  gun  using  a  compound  shell,  * 
gun  using  a  sub-caliber  sht'll^  and  a  gun  ot  standard  type»  but  with  a  hrft 
powder  chamber  and  extremely  long  barrel. 

As  regards  the  compound  shell,  it  was  shown  that,  because  of  iprroscopk 
action  the  inaccuracy  would  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  :  * 

addition  to  that  fundamental  difficulty,  the  structure  of  c 
shell  would  have  to  be  made  of  such  thickness  n'^"'  -f^r,  i  ,,,   _.. 

bursting  stresses  of  the  firing  charge  that  each  sn  J  btol 

very  greatly  reduced    diameter,   and   the   final,        ,  i!    wis 

intended  to  complete  ihc  trajectory  would  be  so  sniiili  tt!»  Iv  br  n 

for  bombarding  purposes.    If  the  final  shcli  were  to  be  of  an:-  lif 
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size,  such  as  8  to  lo  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  compound  shell,  as  assembled 
for  firing,  would  be  so  great  as  to  require  the  construction  of  a  gun  far 
exceeding  in  weight  and  length  the  heaviest  artillery  of  the  present  day. 
In  addition  to  the  great  thickness  necessary  in  the  wall  of  each  shell,  to 
enable  it  to  act  as  a  gun  for  tht-  shell  within  it,  there  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  the  large  powder  spaces  required  to  give  the  desired  veJocities,  These 
powder  chambers,  if  we  can  call  them  that,  would  be  so  large  that  the  com- 
pound shell  would  be  of  an  absolutely  prohibitive  total  length.  In  this  con* 
ncction,  the  space  required  for  the  powder  charge  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful guns  in  existence  is  very  significant.  The  cartridge  for  this  particular 
gun  is  nearly  i8  inches  in  diameter,  weighs  about  one-third  of  a  ton,  and  is 
no  less  than  lo  feet  in  length.  So  we  are  safe  in  stating  that  no  practical 
gunmaker  will  ever  attempt  to  construct  a  long-range  gun  upon  this 
principle. 

Another  problem  that  would  have  lo  be  solved  is  that  of  providing  a 
reliable  time  fuse  for  firing  the  successive  shells  at  the  desired  point  in  the 
trajectory.  The  elevations  attained  by  the  shells  of  anti-aircraft  guns  are 
moderate  compared  with  those  which  the  shells  of  a  7S-mile  range  gun 
must  attain.    Yet  great  difliculty  has  been  experienced  in  providing  fuses 


A  15-lNCH  50-Calibeb  Krupf  Naval  Gun,  SuB-CAURERao  to  9.4  Inches. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Germans  are  utilizing  some  15-inch  guns,  built 
for  their  latest  battleships,  for  bombarding  Paris.  This  is  done  by  inserting 
a  liner  (shown  above  in  white)  and  boring  it  to  take  a  94-inch  shell.  Krupp 
claims  for  the  15-inch  shell  a  velocity  of  3100  foot-seconds.  With  a  full 
charge  of  suitable  powder  the  94-inch  shell  would  have  a  velocity  of 
62QO  foot-seconds.  In  the  drawing  the  liner  is  broken  away  and  a  15-inch 
shell  inserted  for  comparison. 
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that  will  function  reliably  at  the  extreme  ranges  of  anti-aircraft  weapons; 
although  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  the  efforts  of  many  inventors  have 
been  directed  to  the  problem.  The  rale  of  burning  of  a  time  fuse  depends 
greatly  upon  the  density  of  the  air.  The  irregular  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  summit  of  the  trajectory  of  high-angle  fire  howitzers  and 
anti-aircraft  weapons  is  a  condition  that  has  greatly  complicated  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  artillerist. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  use  of  a  sub-cahber  shell  in  a  large-caliber  gun, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  velocities  vary  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
weight  of  the  shells,  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  a  16-inch 
howitzer,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  high  velocity  with  existing  giuis,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  provide  a  cradle  that  will  stand  up  under  the 
enormous  pressures  and  the  severe  torsional  stresses  to  which  it  is  sub* 
jected.  Furthermore,  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  releasing  the 
shell  from  its  cradle,  and  the  fliglit  of  such  shells  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
erratic. 

The  third  method  suggested,  namely,  that  the  Germans  had  built  an 
entirely  new  gun  with  large  powder  chamber  and  possibly  ]00  calibers  of 
length,  is  the  most  reasonable  proposition  of  the  three ;  but  since  the  article 
referred  to  was  written  we  have  learned  on  good  authority  that  the  Germans 
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have  not  built  a  special  gun.  Init  have  made  use  of  some  of  the  n«w  t; 
So-caliber  guns  which  tJie  Krupp  works  have  built  for  one  of  ihe 
Germnn  battleships.  It  is  staled  that  twu  or  three  of  these  ^vms  liavc  hetn 
&ub-calibered  by  inserting  a  tube  for  the  full  length  of  the  bore»  so  is  tn 
make  it  possible  to  use  a  smaller  shell,  having  behind  it  a  very  large  dtarge 
of  powder,  and  driven  throuRh  an  exceptionally  long  path  dovrn  the  bore. 
As  to  the  size  of  the  sub-caliber  shell,  rei»orts  from  Paris  are  contradii 
some  stating  that  an  8.8-inch  shell  is  being  used  and  others  a  g.5 
nrdnance  tables  of  the  Krupp  works  include  an  8.2-inch  gun  and  a  04- 
^n.    ft  is  probably  that  the  p,4-i^^ch  shell  is  employed. 

It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  heat  the  gun  and  insert  a  lintr  hi 
external  diameter  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  gun  i  1 
secure  it  firmly  in  position  by  the  well-known  method  of  si 
tube  could  then  be  bored  to  9.4  inches  and  rifled.    In  this  case  tht 
charge  for  a  15  inch  ttun  would  he  available  for  driving  a  c>-4-inc^ 
through  a  gun  that  was  80  calibers  long.    Of  course?,  it  would  he  u^c 
to  design  a  ciuicker-buniing  powder,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
charge  was  burnetl  brfore  the   shell  left  the  mu7i'le.      1  he   15'mch 
weighs   1680  pound.*^,  and  according  to  the  Krupp  tables  it  has  a  an 
velocity  of  3100  feel  per  second   {Iht-re  is  much  skcphct^ni   (*   '■ 
velocity  among  orthvance  men  in  this  country,  hut  wc  will  :i 
Krupps  arc  doing  it).    The  Q4-mch  weighs  420  pitunds      1 : 
of  t68o  is  41  and  the  sipiare  root  of  4J0  is  20.5,  an'  '»  feet  prr 

second  as  the  velocity  of  the  heavier  shell,  wc  get  a  t  tj^-t^c^ 

shell  of  6200  feet  per  second. 

If  U  he  true  that  some  of  the  guus  huUt  for  one  ol  the  latest  t  • 

of  the  (Terman  high  seas  fleet  have  been    '  ,.,*.-  .^ 

Picardy,  we  arc  justified  in  bclicvini^'  that 

tcmplating,  at  least  for  the  present,  any  j- ;...  .,..-  l.,,. . ,. 

purpose  of  breaking  the  blockade. 

If  it  were  possible  to  construct  a  cradle  that  was  tufficiently  ^tfon^  ii 
stand  up  to  its  work,  and  that  would  disengage  itself  from  the  she'' 
affecting  the  flight  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  possible  to  firr  n  ' 
more  destructive  shell  than  the  94-inch  shell  now  bein^ 
Take,  for  instance,  our  new  army  16-inch  gun.  which  i^ 
400-pound  projectile  with  a  velocity  of  27(yo  feet  per  scctinii       n  a   r 
projectile  weighing*  with  its  cradle,  noo  pounds,  were  fired  from  thi 
it  would  be  found  by  the  formula  referred  to  abovc^  that  the  shell 
have  a  velocity  at  the  muzzle  of  about  4000  feet  per  second. 

The  pos.sihiiitics  in  the  direction  of  super-range,  even  greater  than  thai 
obtained  by  the  German  gun,  were  made  the  subject  of  study  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy,  and  a  design  was  drawn  up  for  a  c^in  whidi 
would  give  ranges  far  superior  to  that  attained  by  the  gun  n  up* 

Paris.    The  study  of  the  problem,  however,  was  merely  an  "n- 

for  our  ordnance  officers  realize  that  such  a  gun  has  no  tacr 
they  know  that  the  I'nited  States  will  never  so  far  derurt  1 
ards  of  civilized  warfare  as  to  bombard  indiscriminately  the  tim.uHi^jiv?  < 
a  great  city. — Scientific  American,  27/4, 


The  Ixwc-Range  GirT«f,— The   following  particulars  of  the  long-rangr 
gun 5,^  and  their  projectiles,  which   are  bombarding    Paris,  are  given  hr 
Le  Genie  Civil.    The  shell  is  about  210  mm.  in  diameter,  and  its  re*!  lecsgtti 
not  more  than  half  a  meter,  but  it  is  lengthened  hy  a  false  nose  of  «^heet- 
metal,  which  increases  the  length  to  about  txw  mm.     It  ha*  a  fi 
base,  and,  possibly,  one  also  at  the  nose,  to  double  the  chance**  t^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  single  tmexplodcd  shell  has  ^    *  *  — 
has  two  copper  driving  bands,  hetween  wliich  are  two 
cut  with  rifling  grooves.     Its  weight  is  between   if*    ^ 
thickness  of  the  walls  being  between  30  and  40  mi 
is  no  more  than  6  liters,  sufficient  for  only  10  to  f  i  k 
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^rotii  this  fact  t!  results  that  the  shell  is  broken  into  few  pieces*  and  the 
fatalities  caused  hy  it  are  relatively  small. 

The  inilfal  velocity  of  the  projectile  must  he  between  1200  and  1400 
meters  per  second,  and  our  coritemporarj-  recalls  that  20  years  ago  a  gun 
of  1647  mm.  was  constructed  at  the  National  Foundry  at  Rouellc,  and 
was  hrcd  with  a  pressure  ot  ^Hoo  kilos  t«^r  square  centimeter^  and  gave  a 
muz/le  velocity  uf  1200  meters  per  second.  Its  length  was  90  calibers. 
It  was  only  tested  at  low  angles  of  elevation*  and  not  for  maximum  range. 
h  is  shown  by  an  expert  artillerist,  who  writes  for  the  Genit^  Civil,  that 
the  problem  turns  largely  upon  the  selection  of  a  very  slow  burning  powder, 
so  that  a  high  pressure  may  be  carried  right  up  to  the  muzzle.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  wear  of  the  gun,  even  though  the  maximum  pressure  does  not 
exceed  that  usually  employed,  is  likely  to  be  very  rapid.  Tlie  ^\n  is  assumed 
to  be  no  calibers  long,  the  charge  183.6  kilos,  and  tlie  maximum  pressure 
2500  kilos  per  square  centimeter,  say,  15  tons  oer  square  inch.^Ettgiueert 
12/4. 

Will  Bmr-n  ioo-Mile  Gun.— Ccmnecting  Mr,  Gary's  announcement  with 
the  Herald  despatch  of  several  days  ago  in  connection  with  the  new  larye 
U.  S.  gun  plant,  it  was  recalled  in  the  financial  dislnct  that  reports  had  hccn 
current  of  a  new  .super-gun  which  the  government  had  been  testing  ant! 
which  bad  been  manufactured  near  Philailelphia.  Several  banking  houses 
learned  that  the  new  gun,  which  then  had  passed  two  tests,  was  expected 
to  have  a  range  of  a  hundred  miles. —.V.  }'.  Herald,  J0/5. 

The  Creusctt  52ckMilu metes  Weapon — This  War's  Most  Powerfui* 
GrK. — The  recent  publicity  given  the  long-range  German  gun  has  quite 
overshadowed  the  French  520-millimeter  gun,  which,  after  all,  remains  the 
most  powerful  gun  now  in  use.  Whereas,  the  German  piece  throws  its 
shell  some  75  miles,  the  French  gun  is  relatively  a  howitJ^er  hurling  a  huge 
shell  a  comparatively  short  distance  Practically  speaking,  it  is  a  fort 
wrecker  of  proved  powers. 

For  some  time  there  had  been  rumors  of  a  520-mjllimcter  gim  employed 
by  the  French  artillerists,  but  ordnance  experts  and  others  familiar  with 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  such  a  powerful  piece  of  mobile 
artillery  did  not  place  much  credence  in  the  unofficial  descriptions ;  they 
preferred  to  wait  for  some  definite  evidence. 

It  was  not  until  the  French  oflicial  films  presented  the  53a-millimeter 
gun  to  American  audiences  that  ordnance  experts  and  others  were  con- 
vinced that  the  huge  mobile  howitzer  was  a  fait  accomfli.  The  accom- 
panying  photographs  which  have  recently  reached  this  country  show  one 
of  these  huge  guns  receiving  the  final  touches  at  the  Creusot  works  in 
France,  and  another  similar  gun  in  action.  It  appears  that  the  gun  is  a 
howitzer  mounted  on  a  railroad  carriage,  and  fires  a  shell  measuring  20.47 
inches  in  diameter.  As  a  fort  wrecker,  this  gun  is  undoubtedly  without 
peer,  tlie  German  42C>-milIimeter  and  the  Austrian  300-miUimeter  howitzers 
having  been  outdone  by  a  good  margin.  During  the  French  attack  on 
Fort  Malmaison  it  is  reported  that  a  single  520-millimetcr  shell  crumbled 
this  permanent  fortification  upon  which  the  Germans  had  spent  so  much 
time  and  labor.— iTci^H^f^r  American,  4/5. 

During  the  past  year  the  latest  type  of  naval  16-inch  |ru«  was  completed 
for  our  new  battleships;  it  throws  a  projectile  weighing  2100  pounds.— 
Official  Bulktin,  30/4. 

U,  S.  Steel  to  Bitild  Biggest  of  Gun  PLA>rrs,— The  largest  ordnance 
and  munitions  plant  in  the  world,  probably  surpfissing  in  capacity  the 
Krupps  and  tlie  Bethlehem  work  combin.  1I,  "     ^lull  for  America  by 

the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
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Elbert    H.   Gary,   chairman   of   the   board   o!    the   t 
formal  announcement  yesterday  that  it  had  undcrtak 
of  such  a  plant  "at  the  soHcitation  of  the  Secretary  ui    ^^  ^i  ,    ..., nii/nitii 
a  despatch   from   the   Herald's  bureau   in   Washington   sevcraJ    days  afo 
that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  asked  for  $4,oc»,ocx),ooo  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ordnance  plant  by  the  steel  corporation. 

In  that  despatch  it  was  explained  the  ^eat  sum  was  to  be  used  solcTr 
for  the  construction  of  the  plant,  and  that  among  the  "big  giia"  pr 
would  be  a  super  gun  of  astonishing  range,  **  greater  than  any  yet 
and  that  it  would  be  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities. 

Mr,  Gary's  StaiemcnL — The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Gary  follovs: 

•*  At  the  soh'citation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  United  States  Su 
Corporation  has  undertaken  to  construct  and  equip  for  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  upon  a  site  to  be  located  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  projectiles  of  large  sixes  and  itt 
great  quantities  and  to  operate  the  same  when  tinishcd, 

*'  At  best  the  time  required  wiU  extend  over  a  considerable  period  and 
the  cost  will  be  large,  but  the  work  will  progress  with  all  practicable  speed 
and  economy  in  the  use  of  money  will  be  practised.  It  is  hoped  and  ex* 
pccted  the  results  will  be  creditable  to  the  country, 

"  The  work  will  be  in  the  immediate  diarge  of  a  committee  consbting 
of  a  vice-president  and  the  controller  of  the  corporation  and  eight  others 
designated  from  the  officers  (presidents  or  vice-presidents)  of  the  variovt 
manufacturing  subsidiary  companies,  and  all  selected  because  of  thdf 
education,  experience  and  peculiar  fitness.  This*  committee  will  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  budding  and  operating  organi^^ation  which  is  being 
formed,  and  with  tlic  officers  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  with  the  Wir 
Department. 

*'  Officers  of  the  corporation  and  of  subsidiary  companies  will  receive  n© 
compensation  for  their  services. 

**  Accurate  books  of  account  will  be  kept  which,  with  mil  records^  files 
and  other  documents  and  papers,  will  be  open  and  subject  to  examinatiofi 
by  government  officials  or  other  properly  appointed  representatives 

''General  plans  are  being  rapidly  prepared  and  will  stv-i  -r 

examination  by   the   Ordnance   Department   or  other   bur  n 

approved,  the  corporation  will  be  given  a  free  hand  in  cun-ti  m hum  .uni 
operation,  holding  itself  responsible  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duty  imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract, 

**The  corporation,  in  consequence  of  the  magiTitude  of  it  ,  mo§t 

of  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  in  aid  of  the  military  in.  f  :he 

government  and  its  allies,  had  hoped  to  avoid  the  necessity  oi  ^  ici 

work  of  the  kind  now  entered  upon,  but  was  persuaded  by  tiv. 
partment  that  it  was  imperatively  required  under  existing  conditiuiu/ 

To  Turn  Out  Bif;  Guns.^ At  Washington  last  night  the  War  Department 
issued  the  following  statement : 

**  The  Secretary  of  W^ar  has  entered  into  ail  arrangement  with  the  Ufiiteit 
States  Steel  Corporation  by  which  that  corporation  undertakes  to  con- 
struct and  equip,  for  the  government,  a  modem  cirdnance  plants  npott  a 
site  located  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  be  selected. 

*•  A   committee   formed    from   officers  of  the  corporation  and   tti   »uh* 
sidiary  companies,  men  titled  by  education  and  experience,  will  Tk-  \u  irn-^ 
mediate  charge  of  the  work.    These  men  will  receive  no  c* 
their  services.     The  plant  is  to  be  built,  equipped  and  oper  1  x^_ 

pense  of  {he  government  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporatifto  without 
profit.  Cannon  of  the  largest  calibers  will  be  manufactured^  as  well  ai 
heavy  projectiles  in  large  quantities. 

"W^hilc  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  like  other  sted  mattufae- 
turers,  is  full  of  work  and  has  always  gladly  undertaken  productioo  of 
finished  materials   wanted  by  the  government,  it  was  persuaded  ty  llic 
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Secretary  of  War  to  undertake  this  additional  task,  which  it  patriotically 
agreed  to  dp,  and  has  placed  its  best  energies  and  the  strength  of  its 
economic  position  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department." 

Probably  Near  Pittsburg. — Neither  the  Steel  Corporation  nor  the  gov- 
ernment was  prepared  to  say  where  the  great  plant  would  be  built  nor 
exactly  what  it  would  produce,  but  it  is  understood  in  circles  close  to  those 
at  work  on  the  project  that  the  plant  will  be  near  Pittsburg  and  that  it  will 
produce  field  and  coast  defence  guns  of  the  largest  caliber  and  shells  for 
them. 

That  the  plant  is  to  be  much  larger  than  any  other  in  the  world  is  indi- 
cated by  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  Congress  to  provide 
$4,000,000,000  to  pay  only  the  cost  of  construction. 

Soon  after  the  start  of  hostilities  in  Europe  Mr.  Gary  announced  the 
Steel  Corporation  would  not  enter  the  munitions  field,  but  would  content 
itself  with  supplying  steel  and  other  of  its  products  to  the  Allies  and  to 
domestic  consumers.  Mr.  Gary  at  that  time,  however,  promised  that  in 
the  event  of  the  United  States  being  drawn  into  the  war  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  would  be  prepared  to  place  its  entire  facilities  at  the 
disposition  of  the  government. 

It  was  recognized  in  the  steel  trade  that  if  those  facilities  were  made 
available  for  gun  making  purposes,  the  Steel  Corporation  could  easily 
outdo  all  other  ordnance  making  plants  in  the  world.  The  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  government  is  re- 
garded as  being  in  line  with  Mr.  Gary's  promise. 

Bethlehem  Is  Largest. — At  present  the  largest  ordnance  plant  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  At  the  head  of  that 
company  is  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Director  General  of  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Company. 

Another  large  American  ordnance  plant  is  owned  by  the  Midvalc  Steel 
and  Ordnance  Company,  of  which  William  Ellis  Corey,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Schwab  as  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  is  the  head. 

Since  war  began  the  Bethlehem  plant  has  been  expanded  to  an  extent 
that  placed  it  ahead,  according  to  its  managers,  of  the  Krupp  works  in 
Germany. 

The  new  plant  to  be  built  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  be 
ready,  it  is  expected,  to  start  work  in  about  12  months. — N.  Y.  Herald,  lo/S. 

New  Trexch  Engines  Are  Used  by  Germans.— A  new  model  "  minen- 
werfer,"  the  terrible  trench  engine  which  hurls  through  the  air  without 
noise  of  discharge  and  with  no  other  warning  than  a  slight  whizzing  sound 
missiles  charged  with  high  explosives,  has  appeared  in  the  German 
trenches.  It  is  called  the  "  flugelminenwerfer  "  and  heaves  a  24-cm.  pro- 
jectile, which  weighs  212  pounds  and  is  guided  by  four  wings  attached  to 
the  sides,  any  distance  up  to  1200  meters. 

There  are  also  other  new  models  of  **  minenwerf crs,"  heavy,  medium  and 
light.  This  weapon  is  very  popular  with  the  Germans  for  trench  fighting^ 
although  the  new  regulations  allow  each  battalion  of  infantry  only  four 
light  pieces,  instead  of  eight,  as  heretofore.  The  "  minenwerf cr  **  crews 
belong  to  the  pioneer  companies,  are  commanded  by  artillery  ofilkers  and 
operate  in  strict  connection  with  the  infantry  regiments.  Infantrymen 
dislike  exceedingly  to  see  a  '^  minenwerf er '^  take  up  position  in  their 
trench,  for  it  means  invariably  a  heavy  reciprocal  bombardment  as  soon 
as  a  few  shells  are  fired.  The  '*  minenwerfer  "  operators  cannot  claim  to 
belong  to  the  most  popular  branch  of  the  army. 

The  chapter  of  "  minenwerf  crs  "  in  the  new  German  rulebook,  "  Regula- 
tions Governing  Trench  Warfare,"  i^  very  instructive.  Directions  are  ^iven 
to  divide  carefully  ail  misiion%  between  the  artillery  ^and  the  "muien- 
werfer/'  taking  iivto  aircouot  the  po)^i^>ilitie^  of  each  arm  and  the  end  to  be 
attained.    "  Minenwerfer 5 "  should  \^,  used  in  place  of  artillery  every  time 
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it  is  possible  for  short  range  destructive  tires,  l^ir  !ioa  fifvf 

and  for  worrying  the  enemy,  as  thereby  considira  ^ealtsed 

It  is  insisted  that  they  be  used  for  accompanying  a>>ciuii 

The  information   received   concerning  the  numl»er  ar  of  the 

German  aviation  schools  is  rather  contradictory.  In  ad<J.;.  .,  .,  lIic  anuj 
instruction  camps,  it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  big  aeroplane  factona 
has  a  special  school  for  pilots  attached  to  it,  where  machines  arc  tntti  out 
and  put  in  shape  and  where  student  pilots  come  to  begin  their  aMjrcutfCt 
ship.  The  instruction  of  pilots  is  carried  out  in  the  interior  of  Gcmiaiis 
It  is  beg^un  at  an  aviation  school  (military  or  civilian)  and  is  completed  ti 
a  depot  escadrille. 

Observers  are  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  interior  of  Gcnoaiqr  or  tt 
the  aviation  parks  in  northern  France.  The  training  consists  ol  coofn- 
ences  on  tactics  and  technics  and  practical  exercises,  r  --*» — ---  i-^i 
with   the  German  and  enemy  aviations,  wireless   telegr.. 

regulating,  aerial  photography,  weather  service,  ftying  by  , .. 

the  stars,  writing  up  of  reports,  etc. 

The  practical  exercises  include  flights  with  and  without  tactical  mi?si»^ 
(profiting  by  the  movements  of  troops  which  may  be  going  on  in  t!v 
borhood),  exercises  in  machine-gun  firing  at  targets  on  the  cm 
exercises   in   aerial   combat.      During   these   combats,    u!  " 
15  minutes,  the  aeroplane  attacked  and  the  assailant  m;. 
each  other,  which  permits  a  later  study  to  be  made  of  tlu   ujiMrc  ani  ut 
fulness  of  the  maneuvers  prescribed  to  the  pilot  by  the  observer. 

The  bomb  throwers  receive  a  special  instruction.  The  ^tni'm  rAr,K>« 
seat  in  an  elevated  fuselage  and,  using  a  sight,  drops  arr.  i* 

cliain  about  10  yards  long  and  of  a  certain  width,  on  w  :  i. 

landscape  and  which  moves   under  him  at  varied  quicknc9sci.^£t*rwn| 
Star,  30/4, 

Guns  Compaeed  with  Torpeix>es. — If  the  total  losses  among  warships  «w- 
tained  by  all  the  belligerents  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years  be  reckoof^ 
up  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  have  been  caused  by  torpedoci 
and  mines.  Gun-fire  has  accounted  for  comparatively  few.  ^'• 
be  erroneous  to  conchide  from  these  figures  that  either  the  1« 
mine  is  a  more  formidable  weapon  than  the  gun.  For  obi^iou- 
record  of  the  torpedo  impresses  the  imagination  of  the  non-tct 
and,  doubtless,  to  many  people  the  U-boat  would  be  a  mor^ 
symbol  of  modern  naval  power  than  the  battleship.  But  nav^a't 
few  exceptions,  are  convincecj  that  the  gun  remains  the 
decisive  instrument  of  naval  combat.  .\nd  it  is  not  diUF. 
this  should  be  so.  Within  the  past  decade  the  science  of  n 
has  certainly  made  remarkable  progress.  At  the  outbre^iiv  - 
latest  torpedoes  were  credited  with  a  range  of  lo^ooo  to  iJ,r« 
with  the  power  of  traveling  a  distance  of  3000  yards  at  a  vel* 
50  knots.  At  the  same  time  the  explosive  charge  contained  in 
had  been  so  increased  that  a  single  hit  was  expected  to  prove 
thing  afloat  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  torpedo  wss  %»cwc«i  «id 
respect^  or  that  its  influence  ted  to  drastic  modifications  in  both  ttnflCQJ 
and  tactics* 

But,  simultaneously  with  this  great  advance  in  the  power  of  the  1 

equally  important,  though  le^s  spectacular,  progress  was  V' "-^.^t  ill 

science  of  gunnery.     Improvements,  not  so  much  in  thi  If  ui] 

sighting  and  control  appliances,  had  in  the  course  of  a  .  iIibcji  i 

doubled  the  range  at  which  fire  could  be  opened  with  p*  Ha6  #  | 

"decisive  range"  remained   at  8000  yards,  which  was  t  i<^  ojf 

generally  accepted,  the  torpedo  would  undoubtedly  have  bcii^  a  mort  Ut- 
midable  factor,  for,  as  its  own  range  was  well  above  this  6frore  It  i^WfJ 
have  been  employed  with  deadly  effect  by  battleships  apain      '  hfp%| 

shoals  of  torpedoes  would  have  been  racing  through  the 
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l^pposing  lines  while  the  shells  roared  overhead.    But  the  increased  range  of 

^the  torpedo  was  practically  neutralized  by  the  corresponding  extension  in 

the  range  of  heavy  guns*  and»  with  actions  fought  at  an  average  distance 

of  15,000  yards,  the  torpedo  was  again  relegated  to  its  auxiliary  place  as  the 

armament  of  the  smaller  fry.     Under  modern  artillery  conditions  a  ship 

may  be  attacked  and  disabled  almost  before  it  has  risen  above  the  horizon. 

In   this  war  vessels  have   actually  been   disabled   by  projectiles   fired   at 

upwards  of  10  miles.    Per  contra,  there  is  no  verified  instance  of  a  torpedo 

^^ired  at  more  than  three  miles  having  reached  a  moving  target.     Every 

^Kmportant  naval  engagement  of  the  war  has  been  decided  exclusively  by 

H^n-iire,  though  on  each  occasion,  but  one»  torpedo  craft  were  present  on 

^■both  sides  in  large  numbers.    In  tbe  action  in  Heligoland  Bight,  on  August 

H2S,  1914;  in  the  running  fight  off  the  l>oggcr  Bank,  on  January  24,  1915; 

'       and  in  the  fleet  action  off  Jutland,  nearly  all  the  damage  was  due  to  gun-fire. 

Jutland  was  the  classic  instance  of  the  failure  of  the  torpedo  as  a  rival  of 

the  gun.    At  that  engagement  there  were  present  several  hundred  destroyers 

and  .submarines,  and  targets  for  them  abounded ;  yet,  on  the  British  side,  no 

»  vessel  was  sunk  by  this  form  of  attack. 
There  is  another  reason  why  the  torpedo  has  little  prospect  of  ousting  the 
gun  within  the  calculable  future.  Naval  constructors  are  at  one  in  admit- 
ting the  possibility  of  so  designing  a  ship  as  to  make  her  unsinkable  by 
undcr-water  explosion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  warships  of  the 
,near  future  will  be  virtually  impervious  to  torpedoes  or  mines.  The  problem 
presents  no  insurmountable  difficulty;  it  is  largely  a  question  of  pre-empting 
a  few  thousand  tons  of  the  displacement,  and  making  sacrifices  in  other 
directions.  But  no  such  guarantee  can  be  given  of  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  gun-fire.  In  existing  capital  ships  the  ratio  of  armor  weight  to 
displacement  ranges  from  20  per  cent  in  armored  cruisers  to  io  per  cent, 
and  in  some  cases  to  nearly  35  per  cent  in  battleships.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
tremendous  proportion  of  dead  weight  represented  by  protection  against 
gun-fire,  no  vessel  afloat  can  be  considered  shell-proof.  Several  great  capital 
ships,  armored  on  the  most  modern  principles,  were  destroyed  at  Jutland 
by  salvos  of  projectiles  not  of  the  heaviest  caliber.  In  short,  the  lesson 
taught  by  war  experience  is  that  the  gun  remains  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
naval  combat,  and  that  the  torpedo  does  not  yet  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  it  as  a  dedsivc  factor. — The  Engineer,  1/2. 
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NAVIGATION 


The  New  Uttmark  Chart. — The  Marc  St.  Hilaire  method  of  finding  a 
ship's  position  at  sea  is  one  of  the  best  in  existence  by  employing  the  inter- 
section of  the  Sumner  lines,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  U.  S,  Navy  and 
gaining  in  popularity  in  the  merchant  marine.  When  the  stars  and  planets 
or  mfoon  are  visible  and  the  horizon  clear  it  is  possible  to  select  two  con- 
veniently situated  heavenly  bodies  from  which  to  make  observations  and  to 

1^ plot  position  on  the  chart  at  any  desired  moment.     There  are  also  times 

^Kduring  the  day  when  the  sun  and  rnoon  are  both  visible,  and  occasionally 
^Bthe  planet  Venus  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  can  be  observed  when  it 
^■crosses   the   meridian.     This   enables   obtaining   latitude  by  the  meridian 
^B.observation   and   the  sbip^s  position  by  intersection  of  the   Sumner  lines. 
^■When  the  sun  ak^ne  is  visible  it  is  necessarj^  to  make  two  observations  with 
an  interv^al  of  time.    The  point  of  intersection  of  two  Sumner  lines  may  be 
found  by  computation  or  by  plotting  on  the  chart,  the  latter  being  by  far 
the  more  simple.     Specially  designed  charts  for  plotting  have  the  incon- 
venience, however*  of  being  bulky;  for  example,  to  cover  the  latitude  from 
the  equator  to  60  degrees,  a  set  of  12  charts  containing  over  200  square  feet 
of  paper  have  been  in  use  for  many  years.    This  difficulty  is  now  obviated  by 
Uttmark's  plotting  chart,  invented  by  Captain  F.  E.  Uttmark.  of  Uttmark*s 
Nautical  Academy,  8  State  Street,  this  city.    This  chart  covers  all  latitudes 
^_    from  60  degrees  north  to  60  degrees  south,  and  all  longitudes. 
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It  h  less  than  i  square  foot  in  area,  has  a  scale  of  6  inches  to  i  degree  of 

^.longitude,  as  compared  with  a  scale  of  4  inches  to  T  degree  of  Jonjotude  on 

ihc  former  charts,  and  is  tlierefore  50  per  cent  more  efficient  than  the  scale 

the  plotting  chart  published  hy  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office.    CaptaiiT 

Uttmark^s  chart  may  he  used  for  plotting  ship's  position  by  any  method 

using  the  Sumner  lines. 

MARVELrrE,  A  Nkw  Element  of  Sm^ftv  for  Ships  in  the  Sitbmamne 
ZoKE. — Under  present  conditions  at  sea  there  are  times  when  a  Jight  on  the 
bridge  of  a  ship  may  have  fatal  consequences,  revealing  the  location  of  the 
ship  to  the  lurking  submarine.  But  the  telegraph,  the  compass,  the  zig-zag 
clock  and  other  instruments  must  be  visible  to  the  navigator,  and  hereto- 
fore lights  of  some  sort  have  been  absolutely  necessary.  This  source  of 
danger  has  now  been  overcome  by  the  application  of  marvelite  to  the 
dials  of  these  instruments,  Marvelite  is  a  luminous  compound,  made  with 
radium,  which   makes  the  dials  dearly  readable   in  the  dark  to  anyone 


i?^-^ 


Altimeter  Dl\l. 


Wet  Compass  Dial, 


standing  near  them,  but  docs  not  give  off  light  enough  to  be  seen  many  feet 
away. 

It  has  been  used  for  some  time  on  clocks,-  watches,  compasses,  and  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  barometers,  altimeters  and  other  instruments 
of  the  Signal  Corps  and  the  navy. 

The  manufacturers  of  marvelite  (Cold  Light  Manufacturing  Company, 
558  West  rsKth  Streets  New  York)  have  recently  solved  the  problem  of 
applying  their  material  to  wet  compasses,  so  that  it  resists  the  action  of 
alcohol  or  other  fluids  in  which  the  dial  floats.  It  is  also  used  on  the  dial 
of  the  log. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  luminous  materials,  but  only  those  containing 
radium  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Marvelite  is  permanently  luminous  for 
all  practical  purposes.  The  Cold  Light  Manufacturing  Company  secures 
its  radium  from  the  Schlesinger  Radium  Company  (its  parent  company), 
one  of  the  largest  pniducers  of  pure  radium  in  the  world;  and  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  both  companies  are  placed  squarely  back  of  the  statement 
that  marvelite  is  made  with  radium,  which  is  the  sole  source  of  its 
luminosity. 

There  are  so  many  uses  for  this  material  that  have  not  yet  been  developed 
that  the  company  maintains  an  experimental  labt»ratory  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  problems  that  ore  presented  to  it. — Marine  Journai  4/5. 
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The  United  States  Naval  Communication  Sebvice  operatct  itl 
service;  5000  joutlis  are  studying  radiotelegrapby  at  two  naval  schools. — 
Official  BuiUhPt,  30/4. 

How  U-B0AT5  Send  Wireless  Messages  iooo  Miles, — B.  H,  Winfidd 
Secor. — The  Germans  have  developed  submarine  radiQ-cormnunicatioti  to 
a  fine  art— they  had  to.  This  is  so  for  obvious  reasons^  cbicf  among  wbicb 
is  that  the  success  of  iJie  U-boat  campaign  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
keeping  in  wireless  communication  with  the  individuaJ  stib-sea-boats  ajid 
the  possibility  of  certain  of  their  number  transmitting  IntelUgence  to 
nearest  land  base. 

At  first  the  submarines  made  use  of  folding  or  telescopic  r 
not  elevate  the  radio  antenna  very  far  above  the  deck — not 
30  feet  in  most  cases.     P'or  ordinary  inler-communication   L^rr. .,  r.vn   ? 
marines  this  collapsible  antenna  served  its  purpose  admirably.    Where  lo 
ranjijes  were  to  be  negotiated,  either  in  receiving  or  transmitting,  ho  we 
it  became  a  real  problem. 

( Jnc  of  the  latest  Teutonic  improvements  in  this  arm  of  the  navil  *cr\itt_ 
is  the  titilixation  of  balloons  for  elevating  the  U-boats'  antenna  wire 
heijjht  of  1000  feet  and  more.     In  this  way  vast  distances  can  hr  core 
an<I   valuable  intt^lli^ence  sent   by  radio  to  a  second   rein  v  n«e ; 

necesiiary,   so  that  it   is  not  improbable  that  the  news   or  liliq 

from  American  ports  could  have  been  radioed  to  Gcrmaii>   n\   tiic  M{ 
three  or  four  U-boats. 

The  balloons,  two  in  number,  and  fastened  to  a  r'n'h\  rmnlibrinm 
carry  up  the  antenna  wire  to  a  height  of  several  \\ 
The  antenna,  at  its  base,  is  wound  on  a  special  ele 

This  drum  is  instantly  controlled  hy  the  throw  «>t  a  »wkch,  s^  tiijt  it 
ship  comes  into  view  it  can  rapidly  reel  in  the  ballooTt  gmenna   an*| 
balloons  are  taken  inside,  hatches  closed  and  the  era?" 
almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about  it.    Tt  is  »i 
ship  to  see  the  V    "  as  they  are  cleverly  car-- 

partly  white  a!i<  lue.  so  that  against  thr 

invisible.    The  au^. ,,ire  is,  of  course,  quite  fu.<  «..., 

short  distance  away. 

It  has  been  a  mooted  question  for  some  time  as  to  jnst  hnw  far  mch  I 
radio-equipped  sub-sea  fighter  could  send  a  message*    The  receiving 
with  such  a  balloon  suspended  aerial  is  easily  several  thousnnd  mtlf«»,  a^mf  ^ 
modern  amplifiers  and  other  retmements  in  the  radio  art    T' 
several  well-known  radio  experts  their  opinion  00  the  poss^ 
receiving  activity  of  a  balloon-aenal  equipped  U-boat  and  tb 
agreed  with  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  F.  IT,  Krower.  ci 
one  of  the  leading  American  radio  companies.  »'  ^»    ^vi»^  f.r 
tions.  and  with  the  proper  radio  transmittin 
wave  length,  it  would  be  jKJSsible   for  the   ^ 

message  2000  mile*;,  and  possibly  3000  to  400Q  miles  under  extremely  ' 
able  conditions.  The  transmitting  set  used  might,  of  course,  be  a  ^ 
one  rated  at  15  to  25  kilowatts. 

If  the  sub-sea -boat  wanted  to  transmit  an  important  meisftge  she  would 
in  all  likelihood  choose  the  night-time.    She  could  then  emerge  and  P    * 
balloon  aerial  with  reasonable  safety.    And  for  a  long-range  message  r 

ing  as  much  energ>'  as  mentioned  above,  it  shoultf  be  rctr t-^-.i  .v.   ,  ^,^^^. 

is  available  all  the  engine  power  required.    All  that  wi  c  dow 

would  be  to  connect  up  the  high  capacity  dynamo  to  tb  id  lW» 

in  turn  to  the  special  high-power  radio  transmitter.     >  Ittdifli 

the  dynamo,  would  not  occupy  such  a  large  space  as  rujlnerf 

oflF-hand.    Also  the  newer  U-boats  are  vertiable  submarinc-eiMUjirr*,  *nef»l 


hundred  feet  in  length, 
the  radio  equipment. 


which,  of  course,  gives  a  much  greater  space  for 
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Cany  ingenious  folding  and  other  types  of  masts  have  been  perfected  for 
medium  and  short-range  radio  work  on  the  submarine.  An  interesting 
practical  telescope  mast  was  patented  by  a  Yankee  inventor  several  years 
ago.  The  inventor.  Mr.  Joseph  Raes,  covered  several  moditications  of  tJic 
basic  idea  in  his  patent.  In  one  type  a  continuous  flexible  metal  cable  is 
used.  When  a  pull,  as  produced  by  a  motor,  is  applied  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  cable,  it  causes  all  of  the  sliding  telescopic  members  to  be  elevated. 
The  upper  end  of  the  cable  js  secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  top  telescopic 
member.  When  pressure  is  rciitoved  on  the  cable  the  mast  descends  by 
gravity. 

A  similar  type  telescopic  mast  has  the  individual  sections  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  clever  arrangement  of  gears  and  shafts.  This  elevating 
scheme  would  be  considerably  slower  than  the  pervious  cable-operated  type 

The  author  suggests  herewith  a  pneumatic  telescopic  radio  mast.  This 
is  similar  in  principle  to  the  pneumatic  (compressed  air)  lifting  cranes 
used  in  manufacturing  plants,  foundries,  etc.  With  the  proper  pressure  of 
compressed  air»  it  is  only  necessary  to  close  the  suction  blower  pipe  valve, 
open  the  high  pressure  air  valve  attached  to  the  pipe  line  from  compressed 
air  tank  or  flasks,  and  the  mast  rises  up  by  expansion  of  the  air  w^ithin  it 
When  it  is  desired  to  lower  the  mast  quickly,  the  compressed  air  valve  is 
closed  and  the  suction  blower  line  valve  slowly  opened;  the  air  is  thus 
removed  and  the  mast  collapsed.  Ordinarily,  no  suction  would  be  required 
to  lower  the  mast ;  merely  a  valve  opening  to  the  atmosphere  through  which 
the  compressed  air  could  rush  to  the  outer  air. 

An  ingenious  collapsible  radio  mast  was  invented  in  Germany  some  years 
^ago.  and  several  of  them  have  been  used  in  this  country.  It  was.  perhaps, 
the  lightest  ever  designed  thus  far — possibly  too  light  for  submarine  require- 
ments— but  it  possessed  the  element  of  speed.  It  employed  four  flexible 
strips  of  metal  rolled  on  dnims  at  the  base.  These  strips  were  notched  on 
both  edges,  and  when  the  handle  was  turned  the  four  notched  strips  of  thin 
steel  intermeshtd  with  each  other,  making  a  lock-cornered  square  tubular 
,  nxast  atniut  8  indies  square.  It  was  found  possible  to  raise  a  platform  con- 
f  taining  two  men  on  it  to  a  height  of  80  feet  for  observation  purposes  when 
necessary.  Two  men  could  raise  the  mast  in  a  short  time  by  turning  a 
geared  crank  handle. 

An  interesting  feature  not  generally  known  is  that  submarines  arc  now 
fitted  with  submarine  telegraph  apparatus,  which  operates  by  means  of 
sound  waves  sent  through  the  water  frum  powerful  electric  vibrators 
mounted  on  the  hull  of  the  submarine.  Sensitive  microphones  suitably 
mounted  on  either  side  of  the  hull  enable  the  commander  to  tell  when 
a  ship  is  approaching,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  the  sound  of  her 
propellers,  which  is  transmitted  through  the  water. 

Then  there  is  the  latest  safety  feature— the  telephone  buoy.  If  the  sub- 
marine should  sink  and  become  unmanageable,  the  crew  can  pull  a  lever 
which  releases  the  telephone  buoy,  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Any  craft  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sunken  sub-sea-boat  can  open  this 
buoy  and.  by  means  of  the  telephone  inside  it»  speak  to  the  imprisoned  crew* 
Submarines  send  out  sound  signals  of  distress  through  the  water  also,  which 
nnaj^  be  intercepted  by  another  or  hy  a  warship  or  siea.mti:,— Electrical  Ex- 
perimenier  Magasint, — Buliimore  Sun,  28/4. 


ENGINEERING 

ELEcrmc  Welding  in  Place  of  Rivtting.— The  proposal  to  use  electric 
welding  in  place  of  rivets  in  securing  the  plating  of  a  ship,  is  an  attractive 
proposition  if  it  can  be  done  successfully,  and  we  understand  that  tests 
which  were  recently  made  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Shipping  Board  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  one  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  been  sent  to  Newark  where  the  system 
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is  to  be  trifd  on  the  9500-ton  ship  which  is  about  to  be  built  by  llr  V'-"i  ^1 
Ship  Building  Corporation  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Accnrdiner  to  thr  .■•.  ':j:r_ 
a  low  voltage  is  used  and  the  current  is  applied  t       *  ■  _h  tut 

ends  of  !arge  forceps  which  press  the  sheets  firml;  metal 

has  become  siifliciently  heated  to  effect  a  weld. — oti.rM.F.t  vji/itF.tuH,  27/4 

Method  of  TestiHg  Lubricating  Oils. — Although  it  may  not  hr  ui:^.^M€ 
to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  lubricating  power  of  an  oil  nor  t 

15  employ  a  method  for  measuring  this  important  pruptrty.  it  is 
it  is  directly  connected  with  viscosity.    It  is  well  known  thai  tl  y 

of  liquids  can  be  observed  by  the  Poiseuille  method,  by  meastir'  r 

of  flow  through  a  capillary  tube,  and  making  use  of  a  51 
w*hich  takes  account  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  delivered  pi 
the  radius  of  the  section,  length  of  the  tube,  and  pressure  on  tiu 
is  ol>tained  a  coeflicient  representing  the  viscosity.     This  laite^ 
rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises.     In  practice,  comparison   '^  ^' 
viscosity  of  the  product  under  observation  with  standard  t  y 

passing  the  oil  through  a  tube  at  the  same  pressure  and 
flow.    It  is  of  interest  to  make  such  tests  at  different  temperatures, 
the  case  of  an  oil  whose  viscosit>^  decreases  too  quickly  when  the  t» 
ature  rises,  there  is  danger  that  it  will  cease  to  lubricate  when  hcaun^ 
occurs. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Physical  Society,  M.  T         "^  ibrasnp 
proposed  a   simple  device   for  makini>   tests   upon   kibricati  *n4  It 

gives  sufliciently  exact  results.     He  makes  use  of  a  pipelt  ng  an 

upper  and  a  lower  bulb  of  about  2  c.  c,  each,  joined  by  a  >  >rtiQiii 

A  short  piece  of  tube  projects  above  the  upper  bulb,  upon  fiti«| 

a  piece  of  rublier  tube  with  a  pinch  cock,    Be!ow  the  lower  bu 
short  length  of  tube  for  outflow  of  liquid.     Near  the  rubber 
upper  mark.  A,  and  between  the  two  bulbs  the  marks  B  and  C 
is  plunged  in  oil  and  taken  up  full,  the  upper  surface  of  the  oil  1 
to  coincide  with  the  top  mark  A;  the  filled  pipette  is  then  dipped  iii!u  * 
vessel  of  water  and  left  until  the  temperature  reaches  an  equilibrium.    Then 
the  pipette  is  held  by  means  of  a  support  so  as  to  ^  -  -     -^      '        -        -' 
at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  c 

the  oil  flow  out-    The  time  in  seconds  is  counted  v.; ...  .^  - 

to  descend  from  A  to  B.     As  the  variations  in  density  bt  rertiil 

oils  are  slight,  the  pressures  of  flow  are  practically  the  sar  c%wc^ 

Again,  the  temperature  can  be  closely  measured,  and  it  is  an  easy  milter 
to  operate  with  a  series  of  temperatures  throughout  a  wide  range 

The  method  has  the  foUowing  advantages:     The  outflow  fm-  ! 

is  always  visil>le,    A  uniform  temperature  is  obtained  in  the  wh^  1 

the  start,  and  this  does  nf*t  vary  appreciably  during  the  expcnn^< 
ever,  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  outflow  lakes  place  in  watcr<  'w 
results  are  comparable  with  those  usually  obtained,  and  whr**^-  i-^..?- 

ent   measurements   of  viscosity   have   a   practical   value.      I  .titbof 

made  a  scries  of  tests  upon  a  number  of  common  lubricating  t  vkith 

the  classical  Barbey  apparatus  and  then  with  the  present  simple  m 
The  curves  obtained  in  the  two  cases  have  practically  the  same  ri 
ancc,  and  in  both  methods  the  oils  are  classified  in  the  same  ofl 
these  tests,  the  value  of  the  author's  method  appears  to  f^  *. 
One  practical  point  to  be  noted  is  tliat  the  new  device  can  1 
out  at  what  temperature  the  oil  ceases  to  flow,  under  a  uti' 
and  this  test  will  be  of  value  in  the  case  of  oiU  which  ajr  u^ru   ni  ;*,  1, 
weather  for  lubrication  of  mechanical  parts  working  tn  llie  oprn  air.» 
SacntiHc  AmcricaHf  27/4. 

Encikeerinc   Research   on  Am   Pumps   by  tbe   Karrtr-FArr   Coast 
Institution  of  E^gineebs  and  SMtpnutujirRs.— The  i'  ' 

by  the  North-East  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and 
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Snng  a  committee  of  expert  engineers  to  test  apparatus  offered  by  manu- 
turers  and  accepted  by  the  Council  has  resulted  in  a  very  comprehensive 
lort  on  the  working  of  air  pumps  such  as  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
idenser  plant  of  steam  engines.  The  manufacturers  in  this  case  were 
issrs.  Richardsons,  Westgarth  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  tests  were  carried 
:  at  their  Hartlepool  works. 

The  report,  presenting  as  it  does  authoritative  and  reliable  data,  should 
>vc  of  great  value  to  engineers,  especially  with  reference  to  the  produc- 
1  of  high  vacuum  for  steam  turbines  and  to  the  more  economical  pro- 
:tion  of  low  vacuum  for  cargo  vessels;  it  definitely  marks  the  opening 
by  a  scientific  institution  of  a  new  and  most  valuable  field  of  activity, 
I  there  can  be  Uttic  doubt  that  the  example  which  the  North-East  Coast 
titution  has  set  will  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  so  that, 
matcly,  organised  scientific  research  in  engineering  and  other  branches 
industry'  will  become  active  and  general  instead  of,  as  at  present,  pas- 
e  and  exceptional 

The  investigations  undertaken  by  the  Institution  will  include  air  pumps 
the  reciprocating  tjpe  and  of  the  rotary  and  jet  types.  The  present 
ort  deals  with  tests  made  on  pumps  of  the  reciprocating  type  only,  and 
point  of  chief  technical  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  tests  have  dcmon- 
ited  that  remarkable  influence  in  the  withdrawal  of  air  from  a  con- 
iser  is  possessed  by  a  steam  jet  or  a  series  of  jets  when  used  in  com- 
ation  with  such  pumps.  The  original  conception  of  combining  a  steam 
with  an  air  pump  was  due  to  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  of  London,  who  in 
6  proposed  it  in  connection  with  the  cooling  of  liquids  under  high 
uum.  In  1902  it  was  developed  hy  Sir  Charles  Parsons  in  his  vacuum 
mentor  for  use  with  steam  engine  condensers,  and  at  later  dates  has 
n  further  considerably  improved  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Morison,  of  Hartlepool, 
ese  improvements,  known  as  the  kinetic  system,  are  dealt  with  in  the 
ort,  together  with  the  **  wet  and  dry  **  and  other  systems  now  in  gen- 
1  use, 

special  attention  has  been  given  to  air  pumps  and  condensers  in  recent 
rs,  which  is  primarily  due  to  the  influence  of  vacuum  on  the  steam 
nomy  of  turbines,  an  influence  which  is  greater  than  is  generally  real- 
1.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  high-pressure  turhines  an  increase  in 
uum  from  27  inches  to  29  inches  results,  in  a  suitably  designed  turbine, 
I  gain  in  steam  economy  of  ij  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  exhaust  steam 
bines  the  same  increase  effects  a  possible  saving  of  no  less  than  22 
cent. 

according  to  present  practice,  there  are  many  ways  of  withdrawing  air 
m  a  condenser,  as  by  reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  and  by  steam  and 
;er  ejectors,  but  in  view  of  the  general  adoption  of  geared  turbines  for 
mercantile  marine  as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  authentic  tests  on  any 
aratus  for  the  prodncrion  of  high  vacuum  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
nomy  and  efficiency  of  this  system  of  marine  propulsion,  are  of  un- 
al  value  at  the  present  time. 

'rom  a  technical  standpoint,  the  report  demonstrates  beyond  question 
t  no  mechanical  contrivance  is  so  simple  and  so  efficient  as  a  steam  jet 
compressing  a  large  volume  of  highly_  attenuated  air  through  a  small 
rec  of  compression,  and,  as  is  already  w*ell  known  to  engineers,  a  re* 
'ocating  air  pump  is  a  very  efficient  means  for  discharging  moderate 
Limes  under  a  high  degree  of  compression.  Consequently,  the  correct 
ition  of  the  problem  of  air  discharge  from  a  condenser  is  to  withdraw 
iT^e  volume  of  aerated  vapor  by  means  of  one  or  more  steam  jets  and 
ipress  it  through  the  range  of  compression  in  which  the  steam  jet 
rks  with  very  high  economy  and  then  pass  it  on  at  such  an  absolute 
isure  that  an  air  pump  or  other  device  can  discharge  it  to  the  atmos- 
re  also  with  very  high  economy. 

i  is  interesting  to  note  that  mainly  with  the  production  of  high  vacuum 
ti  as  is  required  for  steam  turbines,  the  report  makes  it  clear  that,  for 
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planes,  thereby  transforming  a  triptane  inta  a  biplane.  In  both  thc^ 
instances  the  closing  of  the  plane  is  brought  about  bj'  revolving  the  inter- 
plane  struts,  which  struts  are  shown  at  B  and  at  C 

Ihe  intcrplane  struts  in  Mr.  Hammond's  plans  arc  thread^^  wiih  a  tCrHT 
thread  for  their  whole  leng:th  in  the  case  of  the  biplane  '  lit  ^ 

triplane  the  screwed  ijiterplane  struts  arc  threaded  on  tl  lt«Ivei. 

the  screwed  struts  passing  through  sockets  in  the  collapsible  piaTu^  It  win 
be  obvious  that  when  the  threaded  interplane  struts  arc  revolved  by  *ny 
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FIG.  2 
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Schematic  Plans  for  Convx^tino  a  Bii^lane  into  a  M 
Triplane  into  a  Biplane  While  in  Flu.mt  so  as  tu  I: 


suitable  means,  the  collapsible  plane  or  planes  will  be  lowered  or  rxM 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  operating  gear. — ScuntHe 
American,  4/5* 

The  Power  Plant  for  Altitude  Flving. — By  E*  H,  Shcrbondy,^ — OnctI 
the  most  important  strategic  phases  of  the  war  to-day  hiis  becotfie  lb 
destruction  of  enemy  mihtary  and  naval  bases,  systems  of  trafttfyorttlM 
bridges,  etc. 

We  all  know  that  the  only  one  thing  that  could  have  pre%enteil  dK 
Germans  from  carrying  out  or  continuing  the  recent  drive  would  have  txts 
the  destruction  of  the  bridj^es  on  the  Rhine. 

To  destroy  the  bridges  on  the  Rhine  means  bombing  those  bridges  duriH 
the  daytime.  To  do  this  means  going  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  emboltlel 
forces,  hostile  aeroplanes,  and  anti-aircraft  guns. 

The  only  way  to  reach  the  Rhine  bridges  is  to  do  what  the  Ccnnans  bwf 
done,  to  some  extent,  in  bombing  London  and  Paris  during  tl>e  paM  ftm. 
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ley  flew  at  such  a  great  height  that  ihey  were  not  detected  until  they  came 
own  over  London  and  Paris  and  dropped  their  bombs. 

We  must  now  think  in  terms  of  rising  to  heights  over  25,000  feet,  so  as  to 
pass  the  enemy's  lines  and  over  the  enemy's  aerial  patrols  undetected. 

Flying  at  altitudes  of  over  25,000  feet  can  onty  be  done  by  producing  a 
motor  capable  of  giving  sufficient  power  to  climb  above  these  altitudes. 
This  may  be  carried  out  in  two  w^ays : 

(!)  By  developing  a  fuel  impregnated  with  the  oxygen  required  for 
combustion.     ^ 

(2)   By  pre-compressing  the  air  required  for  combustion  so  as  to  have 

e  same  number  of  pounds  of  oxygen  available  for  combustion  that  are 
available  at  sea  level. 

The  Aircraft  of  the  Near  future  Will  Have  Two  Power  Plants  far  Alii- 
rude  IVork. — The  aircraft  of  the  future  wii!  have  two  power  plants  for  alti- 
tude work,  one  of  which  will  be  adapted  and  suitable  for  operation  up  to 
30,000  feet  altitude,  and  the  second  will  be  designed  specifically  to  operate 
in  rarificd  air  which  is  encountered  at  altitudes  above  20*000  feet. 

The  Resistance  to  Movement  is  Greatly  Reduced  at  High  Altitudes,— Th^ 
revolutionary  German  long  distance  super-gun,  which  is  reported  as  firing 
a  projectile  60  to  70  miles,  accomplishes  this  result  by  firing  at  a  high  angle, 
so  that  the  trajectory  is  a  hyperbole,  whose  zenith  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  over  15  miles  above  the  sea  level.  The  density  of  the  air  above  50.000 
feet  is  sensibly  constant  up  to  200,000  feet  and  the  absolute  pressure  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  14  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Hence  the  density  of  this  air  is  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  atmos- 
phericalprcssure  at  the  sea  level*  The  resistance  to  movement  in  this  highly 
rarified  air  is  greatly  reduced.  As  a  consequence,  the  possible  velocity  of 
the  projectile  is  imjnensely  increased  over  that  of  a  projectile  fired  on  a  flat 
Ira  j  ectory. 

The  same  would  be  true  in  aeroplanes,  provided  the  power  did  not 
decrease  as  a  function  of  the  density  of  the  air.  As  an  actual  matter  of  fact, 
the  speed  of  aeroplanes,  instead  of  increasing  with  increasing  altitudes 
where  the  resistances  met  with  are  reduced,  they  decrease  in  power  and 
spe«d  because  of  a  lack  of  oxygen  available  for  combustion  to  provide  the 
motive  forces. — flying,  May. 
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How  Fighting  Air  Pathol  Lines  Up, 

The  V-formation,  with  the  camera  machine  in  front  and  below,  the  five 
protecting  planes  above  and  behind  it. 

— Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  25/4. 
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The  Delicate  Navigating  Instbuments  Useo  by  Aviators  ah* 
Thev   Are   Being   Supplied  to  the  Signal  Corps, — The   Sigtval 
authori/.es  the  following: 

Before  an  airplane  can  be  put  into  military'  service  it  mast  be  eqitinpcd 
with  nint'  or  mure  delicate  aeronautic  instruments,  sor-  -  ''  "  *Heh  arem^- 
Jutcly  essential  to  exact  flying,  and  all  of  wliich  cont  the  snocesk 

fill  oi>eration  of  a  plane.    Without  them  a  pilot  woul  .  -^  hw  loet^ 

tion  as  to  height  and  direction ;  he  would  not  know  his  -  agh  tbe 

air,  the  speed  of  his  propeller,  the  amount  of  gasoline  in  1  Ur  tem- 

perature of  his  cooling  water,  or  if  his  oil  was  circulating,     i  nul 

tell  whether  he  was  banking  properly  on  his  turns.     These  ?h* 

necessar>f   flyinR   instruments,  but  an  aviator  could    not    fly   'i  real 

height    without    another    valuable    instrument,    an    oxyRen-s,  ap- 

paratus, nor  could  he  operate  his  guns,  signal  hea  '  ^  rcica^r  hu 

bombs,  or  "shoot"  his  cameras  without  additional  nr 

Two  Sets  Sometimes  Necessary. — All  these  instruiin.?!  '  ^*c  rta^tf 

for  installation  on  the  airplanes  as  soon  as  they  arc  a  for  m 

plane  is  complete  without  them.     In  some  instances,  pa:..^  f*  *  tlic 

two  scaters  and  the  heavy  bombing  machines,  two  and  even  -'w 

ments  of  each  sort  are  necessary,  totaling  sometimes  as  mai^  ««t 

for  ordinary  work  only  about  9  of  them  are  needed.  The  average  con  of 
a  set  of  navigation  instruments  for  a  single  plane  is  $350. 

For  operation  of  actual  combat  planes,  such  as  observing.  pK' 
ing,  bombing,  and  fighting  planes,  many  other  compHcatrH  an<1  r 
instruments  and  sets  of  apparatus  are  necessary.    Ami 
guns,   gun    mounts,    synchronizers.   lK)mb    racks,    bi> 
bomb    stghts,    radio,    photographic,    and    oxygen    ai 
heated  clothing,  lights  and  flares.    The  cost  of  such 

would  bring  the  total  cost  of  equipment  for  a  plant  l,_.  :,v>^,,,»  im"u^h  ^ 
dollars  each,  depending  upon  the  type  of  plane.  But  these  devices  will  iwt 
be  discussed  in  detail  here. 

One  PHrchasing  Center. — The  Signal  Corps  is  purchasing  pract; 
tlie  purely  navigating  instruments  and  selling  them  at  cost  to  die  ri 
turers  of  the  airplanes  as  they  are  needed  to  meet  the  actual  cm 
planes.    This  provides  one  purchasing  center  and  prevents  the  vrir: 
plane  companies  and  the  government  from  competing  against 
creating  disorder  and  confusion  among  the  instrument  manui 
the  same  time  it  enables  the  Signal  Corps  to  keep  the  ^        ' 
adequate  for  the  demands  of  the  airplane  builders, 
this  work,  and  it  also  aflfords  standard  equipment  an<J  .i.L. , .  ji 

Foreign  Models  Improved  Upon. — When  the  American  air 
gan  to  be  developed,  none  of  the  instruments  now  so  vital  t 
was  being  produced  in  quantities,  and  some  of  them  were  n^ 
duced  at  all.     Over  60  per  cent  of  these  instruments  had  to  ! 
from  foreign  models,  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent  was  secured  i 
fying  or   remodeling   American  automobile-type   in.irniment^       N. 
and  seriuus  difficulties  were  encountCTed  in 
of  quantity  production,  of  the  lightest  pu«**:T 

requirements  as  to  accuracy.  During  this  imMitM  Vii»»#s,  uvw  inMruircni' 
were  being  developed  abroad  almost  daily,  each  new  design  carn'ttig  9 
improvement. 

Most  of  the  work  in  this  conncctioi  StRnal  < 

conjunction  with  manufacturers.    All  ;r  u  ati.l  rl 

collected,   foreign  and  domestic  models  and  types   were 
designs  were  standardized,  and  specifications  prepared,     K^ 

S^pcs  for  every  class  of  instruments  have  been  adopted  a»id 
uction  here*    Far  greater  standardization  has  been  readied  x\. 
Europe   to-day.   tending   to   increase  quantity   production   maiterun>   <&£ 
decrease  the  number  of  replacement  parts  ncccsfary. 
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New  Sources  of  Supply. — Quantity  production  on  the  scale  nccessar>' 
demanded  the  enlargement  of  all  existing  sources  of  supply  and  the  crea- 
tion of  many  new  plants  and  factories.  A  certain  amount  of  time  was 
available  before  it  was  necessary  to  use  tlicsc  instruments  on  planes  in 
service — the  planes  themselves  had  to  he  built.  Accordingly,  orders  were 
placed  from  three  to  eight  months  ahead  of  requirements,  but  only  in  such 
Lpuantities  as  would  insure  a  steady  production,  owing  to  the  certainty  of 
'Tiprovemcnts  in  the  various  designs. 

The  early  plans  of  the  production  department  have  developed  from  two 
five  sources  for  each  instrument,  established  both  as  a  safety  measure 
fcnd  as  a  means  of  placing  future  orders  cm  a  strictly  competitive  basis. 

Some  of  the  Instruments. — Various  instruments  developed  by  the  Signal 
'"Corps  include: 

The  tachoYneter,  or  revolution  counter,  is  an  instrument  which  indicates 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  at  which  the  engine  is  running. 
Unlike  the  speedometer  on  an  automobile,  it  does  not  translate  revolutions 
into  miles  per  hour;  another  instrument  gives  the  speed  in  relation  to  the 
air.  When  instrument  matters  were  taken  up  last  July  there  were  no 
tachometers  manufactured  in  this  country  of  the  t>'pe  which  has  proven 
most  successful  abroad;  namely,  tlie  escapement  or  chromatic  type.  Two 
large  manufacturing  companies  are  now  turning  out  these  instruments  in 
large  quantities,  one  of  them  100  a  day,  and  a  third  company  has  also  in 
production  a  new  centrifugal  t>pc. 

The  Air  Speed  Indicator, — The  air  speed  indicator  is  a  pressure  gauge 
for  showing  the  speed  of  the  plane  in  relation  to  the  air,  not  the  earth. 
This  instrument  includes  what  is  known  as  a  Venturi-Pitot  tube,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  strut  and  takes  in  the  air  from  ahead.  The  air  sets  up  a 
corresponding  pressure  in  an  auxiliary  tube,  which  is  calibrated  and  indi- 
cated on  a  dashboard  recording  pressure  gauge. 

The  altimeter  is  an  aneroid  barometer,  graduated  to  read  height  above 
the  earth  instead  of  pressure.  Under  standard  specifications  a  reduction 
in  weight  and  size  was  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments, 
w^hich  are  now  being  produced  in  large  quantities  and  of  a  quality  equal  to 
the  best  foreign  make.  Tlirce  standard  types  are  made,  with  ranges  of 
ao.ooo,  25,000  and  30.000  feet.     Production  was  up  to  500  a  week  in  April 

Thff  Aeroplane  Compass. — The  airplane  compass. — After  much  experi- 
mental work,  this  instrument  has  not  yet  reached  the  perfection  desired.  A 
new  type,  having  advantages  over  any  present  form  of  compass,  especially 
as  to  compactness,  is  now  used.  In  the  development  of  this  instrument, 
effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  weight  to  the  safest  possible  minimum 
and  to  decrease  the  space  required  in  the  airplane.  One  concern  is  now 
turning  out  compasses  at  the  rate  of  200  a  week. 

Airplane  clocks. — Due  to  the  development  which  had  been  made  in 
clocks  for  automobiles,  it  was  only  necessary  to  standardize  a  design  of 
mounting  in  order  to  adopt  such  clocks  to  airplanes.  Sufficient  quantities 
are  now  available  for  al!  needs. 

Pressure  gauges, — Instrument-board  pressure  gauges  were  already  manu- 
factured here  in  large  tjuantities,  and  as  soon  as  standard  .specifications 
were  developed,  production  started.  Two  types  are  used,  one  to  register 
the  air  pressure  which  forces  the  gasoline  to  the  engine  and  the  other  to 
show  the  pressure  produced  in  the  oiling  system  by  the  oil-circulating 
pumb.  Standard  forms  of  cases  and  dials  with  interchani^eable  glasses 
and  bezels  have  been  designed. 

Tne  Radiator  Thermometer. — Radiator  thermometer, — -This  instrument 
is  mt)unted  on  the  instrument  board,  where  it  indicates  the  temperature  of 
the  cooling  water  in  the  engine.  Undue  heating  shows  that  the  engine  is 
not  running  properly  or  that  more  water  is  needed.  Thermometers  of  this 
type  made   here  were,  and   stil!  arc,  being  submitted   to  extensive  tests. 

de  toward  developing 
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accurate  and  reliable  instruments,  and  now  a  sufficient  supply  is  availaMl 

from  two  sources. 

Banking  irKiicator.— This  is  an  instrument  used  to  show  when  a  fibnc  if 
correctly  hanked  in  making  a  turn.  Spirit  level,  balance,  ^n4  frvroscopic 
types  are  being  used-     The  problem  of  indicating  the  «  wllkfa  » 

plane  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  in  the  air  is  a  very  con  lat    Xo 

simple  solution  has  yet  been  reached.     Fortunately,  it  i>   n*  "^ej- 

sar>'  to  determine  whether  the  plane  is  exactly  horizontal,  t  oo* 

nectiun  with  bomb  dropping.  Development  work  is  under  w^j,  „..,.,.  it  ii 
hoped  will  lead  to  improvement  of  devices  already  in  use  aTiroad. 

Aldis  sight. — This  sight,  which  is  used  in  connection   wnth  fixed  etii' 
firing  through  the  propeller,  has  been  copied*  as  regards  its  optical 
from  an  English  instrument;  but  the  construction  has  been   m* 
such  a  way  that  the  behavior  of  the  instrument  in  actual  use  will 
be  very  much  improved.     After  a  number  of  tests  and  experimt- 
factory  instruments  are  now  available.    The  makers  have  tie?  r 

recomputing  the  lenses  to  suit  the  optical  glass  available  in  'rj 

The  illumination  of  these  sights  for  night  operation  is  also  bci 

Standardisation  of  Parts. — Standardization  in  connection  w' 
of  the  above  instruments  has  been  found  possible,  without  u 
duction  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  abroad-    in  f 
the    number    of   necessary    replacement    of    parts    has    been    con 
reduced,  and  a  uniform  type  of  dial  has  been  adopted  which,  as  to  ' 
will  be  equal  to  the  best  that  has  so  far  been  used.    All  finished  ins* 
are  carefully  tested  before  being  mounted  on  the  planes. 

Among  other  things,  safety'  belts  for  pilots,  observers  and  Rtjnners  hin 
been  designed  and  are  now  in  production ;  radio  and  photographic  tp- 
paratus,  ordnance  devices  and  oxygen  apparatus  have  also  been  developed 
and  put  in  course  of  manufacture. — OfHcial  BuUcfin,  7/5, 

UXPERGROUND    HaNGARS   OF   THE   GeJIMAN    AiRMKN. — T^  Ar.ni^T? 

days  for  the  German  flying  men.     Not  only  are  they  cm  .y  ckj- 

whelming  numbers  when  they  take  to  the  higher  altitudt^^,  .  v,;  v,*in  irl« 
resting  in  their  shelters  many  miles  from  the  battle  front  they  are  mk- 
jecled  to  the  attacks  of  enemy  airmen. 

Almost  four  years  of  continuous  warfare  has  disclosed  the  fact  lluf  tfw 
German  is  not  slow  to  put  new  ideas  into  execution.     So  it  is  n^Tf  ^ctrrn?- 
ing  to  hear  that  the  German  airmen  have  resorted  to  tlie  sr«r 
their  brothers  in  the  first-line  trenches,  namely,  underfrronnd 
hangars  as  a  protection  against  hostile  attacks.     It  is  lojjr 
intelligence  officers  that  at  many  points  on  the  western  f^ 
busily  engaged  in  building  underground  hangars  and  iju^i  n.  i 
after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  carrying  out  their  program  * 
subterranean  shelters  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  heretofore  .ii:  ..., — 
the  infantry. 

It  appears  that  the  Germans  are  excavating  roomy  cave^  be-low  ti« 
surface,  which  they  roof  over  with  a  heavy  layer  of  s  - 

original    sod.     The    roof   is    supported    by   pillars    at    f- 
so  arranged  as  to  interfere  the  least  possible  with    * 
airplanes.     From  the  entrance  of  the  underground 
to  the  surface  an  inclined  runway  of  concrete,  whitn   >. 
admirably  in  starting  a  flight ;  indeed,  no  matter  what 
dition    of   the    surrounding   terrain    due    to    rain    or    sniv. .    i^,, 
runway   is   always    ready    for    service.      As    likely    as    not    the    « * 
arc  using  or  will  use  large   strips  of  canvas  painted   the   same 
the  surrounding  grass,  to  camouflage  the  concrete  runwa^^ 
trance  to  the  hangar.     While  speaking  of  camouflage,  it   t^ 
mention  that  they  intend  using  decoy  or  dummy  aerotl' 
tance  away  from  tlie  underground  hangars  in  order  to 
attacks  from  the  real  obicctivc. 
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It  would  be  a  case  of  sheer  ignorance  to  deride  this  latest  German  idea, 
for  in  many  respects  it  has  marked  advantages,  particularly  from  the  Ger- 
man point  of  view  when  the  allied  aviators  are  nightly  attacking  the 
German  airmen  at  their  camps.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  infrequent  for  a 
5e\*ere  wind  storm  to  cause  Cunsiderahlc  damage  to  the  usual  aerodrome. 
Obviously,  an  underground  hangar*  if  properly  built  and  waterproofed  so 
as  to  avoid  excessive  dampness  which  would  certainly  prove  most  harmful 
to  the  airplanes  and  other  equipment,  ought  to  l»e  one  solution  of  the'' 
housing  prolilera. — Scientific  American,  4/5. 

MERCHANT  MARINE 

CoNCBiETE  Ship  *•  Faith '*  Has  Trial.— The  79co-ton  steamer  faith,  tlie 

largest  concrete  ship  in  the  world,  built  by  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding 

Company,   had    a   successful   trial    trip    last    week,    averaging    more    than 

II   knots  an  hour   in  its   four  trips  over   the  official   trail   course.     The 

I'oith's  engines  were  installed  in  44  days,  it  being  a  local  record.     The 

;ccss  of  the  trip  will  result  in  the  construction  of  three  more  concrete 

,ts,  each  larger  than  the  Faith,  at  Redwood  City  by  the  same  company. — 

auHcal  Gazette,  11/5, 

Elbctiucity  to  Run  Ship. — Bif^gcst  I  esse!  of  its  Kind  in  the  World 
Has  Just  Been  Built  in  England. — London,  May  6. — The  biggest  elec- 
trically-propelled ship  in  the  world  has  just  been  built  in  England.  It  will 
be  operated  like  a  street  car  and  w^ill  have  10  per  cent  more  cargo  space 
than  a  coal  fuel  ship  of  the  same  tonnage. — The  Star,  6/$. 
! 

Contracts  to  Build  5  Non-Sinkable  Ships. — The  Foundation  Company 
I  of  this  city,  through  Franklin  Remington,  its  president,  announced  yester- 
^^  day  that  it  has  received  from  an  unnamed  government  the  contract  for  the 
^^construction  of  five  steel  ships  of  a  new  and  supposedly  non-sinkable  type. 
^HThe  ves.sels  arc  to  be  constructed  within  a  year  at  a  site  near  New  Orleans 
^Hjust  acquired  by  the  company  and  now  in  the  process  of  transformation  as 
^BsL  shipyard. 

^^     "  Naval  architects  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  worked  out  hundreds 
'        of  designs  for  so-called  non-sinkable  ships,  but  few,  if  any.  have  been  de- 

tvcloped  beyond  the  theoretical  stage,*'  said  Mr»  Remington,  "  In  this  case, 
liowever,  an  experimental  boat  was  Innlt  and  tested  with  results  so  satis- 
factory that  the  government  interested  has  authorized  the  building  of  five 
vessels  of  this  t>'pe.  They  will  be  of  42,000  tons  dead  weight  and  will  have 
oil-burning  engines." 
These  vessels,  it  is  asserted,  will  be  virtually  submarine-proof.  Tests 
of  an  experimental  ship  combining  identical  features  have  Jed  naval  ardii- 
tects  to  the  belief  that  the  new  type  of  vessel  will  do  all  that  was  claimed 
for  it,  the  company  officials  say. 

The  hull  consists  of  two  parallel  cylinder  shells  joined  throughout  their 
;|ength  by  a  scries  of  heavy-braced  diaphragms.     The  ability  to  resist  sub- 
narine  attack,  it  is  said,  depends  upon  the  improbability  of  the  vessel  be- 
struck  by  torpedoes  on  both  sides.     Each  cylindrical  shell  is  not  only 
divided  into  water-tight  compartments  by  transverse  bulkheads,  but  en- 
isolated  both  from  the  adjoining  shell  and  from  the  sealed  space  be- 
veen  the  two.    The  latter  space,  it  was  explained,  has  a  water-tight  bottom 
Cand  deck  and  is  not  used  for  cargo,  hn\  is  provided  solely  for  reserve 
buoyancy. 

Claim  is  made  for  the  new  type  by  the  Foundation  Company  that  the 

proportions  of  the  ship  are  such  that  it  will  not  sink  even  though  all  the 

npartTTi'n^c  ..»,  ..n<.  srdc  arc  flooded.    An  added  advantage,  the  statement 

ys,  is   r  s  ride  so  low  in  the  water  that  their  visibility  is 

^ced  .i  t  furnish  a  fair  target  for  gun-fire.  » 
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Another  new  feature  of  the  "  non-sinkable  **  vessels  is  that  thtj  irt 
equipped  with  separate  unit  cngrines.  and  in.  case  one  set  is  put  out  of  mt, 
the  other  set  can  carry  the  disabled  craft  to  port. 

Defence  guns  wiH  be  mounted  above  the  fore  and  aft  deck  hooses.  These 
latter  will  be  the  quarters  of  the  crew  and  will  be  connected,  for  safety  in 
rough  weather,  by  way  of  the  reserve  buoyancy  space. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  of  the  five  vessels  wiM  be  launched  earty  oexf 
year,  and  the  first  completed  vessel  will  be  ready  for  her  maiden  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  tn  April,  1919. 

The  American  patents  for  this  type  of  ship  arc  controlled  by  a  New 
York  firm  of  engineers,  of  which  Joseph  Boero  is  president  7t  N^i$ 
through  this  firm  that  the  Foundation  Company  obtained  a  cont  ie 

first  steamers  to  be  built.     This  is  the  third  order  which  the   :  a 

Company  has  received  from  the  government  in  question,  and  brings  the 
number  of  ships  under  contract  up  to  83,  In  addition  to  this,  the  Founda- 
tion Company  is  building  vessels  for  the  United  States  and  for  other  alhed 
governments.— A^  V,  Times,  28/4, 

The  Diesel  ENciNE-DiinEy  Cargo  VEssEu—CalUng  attention  to  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  of  low  power  for  fitting  in  auxiliary  vessels,  ShipbuHdinx  4ifcrf 
Shipf>ing  Record  remarks  that,  despite  the  undoubted  economy  posses^ 
by  these  ve-ssels»  British  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  have  a  deep- rooted 
preference  for  the  cargo  vessel  without  sails.  It  is  necessary  now  to  coi>* 
sider  why  it  is  that  the  internal-combustion  engine  of  moderate  power  i* 
not  yet  considered  a  suitable  machine  for  the  propelling  of  cargo  vessels 
of  moderate  size  and  power.  These  vessels  form  tlie  bulk  of  our  mef- 
chant  fleet,  and  it  can  be  asserted  that  if  a  thoroughly  reliable  Diesel  eogioe 
of  about  2000  horsepower  could  he  designed,  such  as  would  propel  a  vciftd 
of  3oo*foot  length  at  a  speed  of  about  11  knots,  the  demand  for  such  am 
engine  would  be  vcrj^  great  indeed.  Two  main  objections  have  bet:n  ad* 
vanced  against  the  adoption  of  this  type  of  enjsinc;  first,  that  it  is  de^ 
pendent  upon  the  supply  of  a  fuel  which  comes  from  abroad,  and,  ^t-crn  If); 
that  the  Diesel  engine  has  not  yet  reached  the  same  state  of  r  a* 

the  reciprocating  steam  engine  of  the  same  power.    The  chief  :l 

undoubtedly  the  latter.  There  are  many  services  in  the  course  of  v^bjch 
vessels  could  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oil  at  very  clieap  rates,  and 
yet  vessels  for  these  services  are  still  built  which  :*rc  prn7  "  *  '  -  m 
ensrines.  althouMh  oil  fuel  boilers  are  often  employed,    VVlv  i* 

bered  that  the  employment  of  the  same  oil  in  a  Diesel  engiii.   ..  ilt 

in  an  approximate  halving  of  the  fuel  bill,  the  advantage  of  a*'  n 

type  of  engine  is  apparent,  always  provided  that  an  equally  reli  le 

can  be  obtained.     The  United   States   Shipping  Board   is   con  a 

number  of  standard  oil  tankers,  and  yet  these  vessels  are  all  r  j  7 

steam  engines.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  main  problem  ia  oot 
of  designing  a  rcbable  type  of  internal-combustion  engine. 

TTie  war  must  be  held  responsible  in  a  veo'  large  measur 
the  progress  of  the  Diesel  engine,  especially  as  far  as  t 
engine  is  concerned.     There  have  been  a   few  of  the  w^  tiu.. - 

nental  firms   who   have  built   a  special  type  of   Diesel   r  jci  ai 

Burmeister  and  Wain,  Suiter  Bros.,  and  Schneider,  and  i  ^-^rti 

British  engineering  firms  who  have  taken  up  the  constrti  d 

engines  of  the  pattern  produced  by  une  or  other  of  these  cv 
introducing,  perhaps,  improvements  of  their  own,  but  we  sliU  *v  r 

initiative  on  the  part  of  British  engineers  to  design  particular  i  '^ 

engines  of  their  own.    Of  the  engines  built  in  this  country,  litt 
data  arc  available.     They  all.   of  course,  ihowed  the  great   1 
fuel  consumption  which  makes  the  Diesel  engine  so  effeci  ^^ 
prime  mover,  and  thereby  compels  designer*  to  continue  to 
lem  of  the  production  of  engines  of  this  type,  but  froiu  the  » ,  .-,    »^- 
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of  reliabilrty,  freedom  from  breakdown,  and  cost  of  construction,  main- 
tenance and  repairs,  they  all  left  very  much  to  be  desired.  Doubtless 
improvements  are  being  made  which  tend  to  increase  the  reliability  of 
these  engines,  and  but  for  the  war  a  far  greater  amount  of  attention  would 
have  been  given  to  the  problem  so  that  progress  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  rapid  than  it  has  actually  httn.—Nau ileal  Gazette,  2/5. 

Standard  Ship  Design. — Otuncrs^  Copti^ments  on  a  New  Type, — (From 
our  Shipping  Correspondent.) — It  seems  Ukcly  that  shipowners  may  press 
for  a  little  more  information  respecting  the  *'  N  "  type  of  fabricated  stand- 
ard ship  which  was  recently  described  by  the  First  Lord  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  particular  type,  the  First  Lord  explained,  was  **  designed 
by  the  Admiralty  in  the  Department  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction 
in  close  consultation  with  the  Department  of  the  Controller  "  and,  giving 
some  details,  he  said:  '*  Comparing  this  type  with  the  type  *  A/  which 
was  the  original  design,  we  get  2470  tons  additional  deadweight  capacity 
for  an  extra  hVj  feet  in  length.  Each  ton  of  net  steel  in  the  new^  type  will 
yield  406  deadweight  tons,  against  3.53  tons  for  each  ton  of  net  steel  in 
the  original  type,  an  increase  of  carrying  capacity  of  15  per  cent  for  each 
ton  of  steel.  Not,  I  think,  a  bad  result  for  these  experts  branded  as 
amateurs  I  '* 

Owners  quite  recognize  that,  without  adding  much  to  the  length  of  a 
ship  but  by  increasing  the  beam  and  deptli,  the  deadweight-carrying  capac- 
ity could  be  raised.  But  they  point  to  the  existence  of  a  danger  that  such 
a  vessel  would  not  have  space  for  the  stowage  of  sufficient  ordinary  cargo 
to  put  her  down  to  her  marks — 1.  e.,  to  enable  her  to  carry  her  full  weight. 
Alternatively,  it  is  argued  that  if  a  cargo  of  sufficient  density  were  found 
to  enable  the  ship  to  carry  her  full  deadweight*  then  the  question  of  her 
suitability  for  heavy  weather  would  arise.  The  tlieoretical  gain  in  the 
H  carrying  capacity  of  such  a  vessel  would,  they  maintain,  in  practice  be  likely 
^f  to  be  lost 

While  owners  will  gladly  give  full  credit  to  any  ingenuity  which  is 
proved  to  he  effective  in  stimulating  the  rapid  production  of  tonnage,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  view  somewhat  critically  departures  from 
established  and  successful  forms  of  design.  It  is  they  who,  together  with 
the  shipbuilders  of  the  country,  were  respons.ible  for  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  mercantile  marine  before  the  war,  and  they  would 
be  loth  to  accept  any  suggestion  that  they  did  not  select  the  most  suitable 
forms  of  design.  Further,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  "  A  "  class  of  standard 
ship,  with  which  the  **N**  type  is  compared,  w*as  the  result  of  **  delibera- 
tions of  high  shipping  and  shipbuilding  authorities/*— L<?nd<?n  Titms,  15/4. 

K  World's  Speed  Rfxord  Made  in  Building  Steel  Collie*. — New  York 
^^Company  Completes  sSoo-Ton  Steamship  in  27  Z^ay^T.— The  United  States 
^^  Shipping  Board  authorizes  the  following: 

The  steel  collier  Tuckahoe  was  launched  from  the  Camden  ways  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  10.30  o'clock  Sunday  forenoon,  thereby 
establishing  a  world*s  record  in  rapid  ship  construction. 

The  record  was  27  days,  2  hours,  and  50  minutes.  This  means  that 
within  that  period  a  5550-ton  steel  steamship  was  built  from  keel  to  truck 
and  launched  practically  complete  in  every  detail — boilers  in  place,  engines 

t  installed,  masts  stepped,  funnel  in  place,  propeller  fitted,  rudder  hung,  and 
only  finishing  touches  to  be  put  on. 

forty  one  Days  Ahead  of  Time. — The  Tuckahoe  was  to  have  been  de- 
livered on  June  15.  The  company,  therefore,  got  her  out  41  days  ahead  of 
time. 

The  vessel  has  a  length  of  330  feet,  a  beam  of  50  feet,  and  wlW  be 
endowed  with  a  speed  of  jo^i  knots. 

This  accomplishment  of  building  a  steel  steamship  of  this  bulk  in  a 
fraction  more  than  27  days  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  day.    It  surpasses 
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any  record  hitherto  made  in  any  shipyard  of  the  world,  The  best 
of  any  British  shipjard  is  said  to  be  about  two  and  a  half  months.  Prrri- 
ous  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  American  shipyards  had  not  outstripped 
British  competitors  in  the  rapid  construction  of  merchant  tonnage. 

The  Tn^kahoc  was  christened  by  Miss  Helen  Hurley,  tlie  youag  dAtigbttr 
of  the  chairman  of  the  shipping  board. 

Oiairman  Hurley,  who  made  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  shipbuild- 
ers, read  the  following  letter  from  President  Wilson  : 

The  President's  Letter,— -The  White  House.  Washington,  May  3.  171& 
To  the  W^orkmen   and   Executive   Staff  of  the   New   York  Jing 

Company,  Camden,  N,  J,:   My  Dear  Friends:    I  want  to  con.  yoa 

on  the  extraordinary  record  you  have  made  in  your  work  on  the  steamship 
Tuekahoe.  I  wish  I  could  he  present  in  person  to  express  to  you  tlic  feel- 
ing that  I  have  that  we  are  all  comrades  in  a  great  enterprise  and  that  you 
have  played  your  part  with  extraordinary  devotion  and  skill,  eliciting  not 
only  my  admiration*  but  I  am  sure  the  admiration  of  all  who  will  team  oi 
what  you  have  accomplished,  1  congratulate  you  and  bid  you  Godspeed, 
Cordially  and  smcerety  yours, 

W^OODKOW 

— Official  B^'  > 

What  Do  You  Mean  by  "A  Million  Toks  of  Shippiptc?" — Reccutjy 
the  Germans  announced  that  in  a  certain   period   they  ha«)  f  1 

million  tons  of  British  shipping.    London  countered  with  the  r  the 

actual  tonnage  was  less  than  500,000, 

Yet  both  statements  were  true,  and,  indeed,  they  were  tdeotkal,  smn 
that  they  refer  to  different  kinds  of  tons. 

Let  us  examine  this  matter  of  tonnage  calculation  and  endeavor  ts 
present  the  facts  so  that  a  layman  will  readily  under«iCand  the  %iirab 
What  the  average  American  wants  to  know  is  how  maoj*  tons  of  suppliM 
a  vessel  will  deliver  in  Europe,  and  we  cannot  recall  that  we  have  cvcf 
seen  an  official  statement  which  calculated  m  that  simple  sort  of  unit 

When  we  hear  the  word  "ton  *'  wc  arc  inclined  to  think  of  2000  (^otBids. 
Alas,  before  we  can  understand  this  subject  wc  must  rid  ourselves  of  the 
simple  arithmetical  rules  of  childhood  and  face  the  fact  that  there  arc  it 
least  four  utterly  different  meanings  to  the  word  *'  ton  '*  as  used  bi  ibe 
shipping  trade,  and  that  while  in  two  of  these  cases  the  word  refers  to  a 
matter  of  weight,  in  the  other  two  it  relates  to  a  r-  •  *  *neiil  in  cubic 
feet  and  has  no  concern  whatever  with  weight.     Fi  j  mujt  koow 

that  even  after  you  understand  the  four  meajiings  c.  :.  .  that  docfoTl 
greatly  help  you  to  iind  out  how  much  cargo  a  vessel  wili  carry. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  using  one  system  of  mcasoremcnt  for 
fighting  ships  and  another  for  cargo  vessels.  In  the  latter  case  we  waai 
to  know  how  much  freight  cnn  be  carried,  while  tn  the  fortncr  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  freight. 

Therefore,  naval  vessels  are  usually  measured  bv  *' displacemeot.**  VVlicn 
we  say,  for  example,  that  the  dreadnought  Ncitf  York  is  *  f  mt 

mean  simply  that  she  weighs  27,000  l*/ns.    And  since  ^he  '  I'ct 

equal  to  her  own  weight,  wx  arc  accustomed  to  say  that  sU^  +..*>  ^  m.^i^^mt.^ 
mcnt  of  27,000  tons, 

Vt'^hen    W<'    *Tifnj*    I'll.    rnrTi-'lnuiit    Vi-'^itcl c      ttir-    r(i-\miili4  nf  ii  .n v     Lt-Lun  f'^tTlt    W? 

say,  for  e  a  vcsadU 

of  6,ooo,rxn  -vhottU 

take  all  these  vts^^els  at  one  lime,  absolutely  new  and  <  ,^t 

should  put  on  hoard  their  crews,  fuel,  the  consumable  st*  i  jc* 

of  all  sorts,  and  should  then  put  cargo  on  board  llicm  mnii  Uit*  wcrr 
carrying  the  maximum  amount  with  which  they  could  bafcly  go  'to  tea. 
then  the  weight  of  all  these  various  things,  from  crews  to  cargo  inclujihc 
carried  by  these   ships   would  be  6^000,000  tons.     The   total  dead weif tit 
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(and  liveweight)  they  will  safely  hold  is  6,000,000  tons.  Obviously  this 
does  not  mean  that  these  ships  can  take  6,000,000  tons  of  cargo. 

The  British  Government  gives  out  a  weekly  statement  that  so  many 
tons  have  been  destroyed  by  submarines.  These  are  gross  tons,  and 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  weight.*  To  understand  what  a  "gross" 
ton  is,  one  must  realize  the  reason  for  this  sort  of  measurement.  You 
are  interested  in  knowing  how  many  tons  a  ship  will  carry.  Now, 
clearly,  she  will  carry  more  tons  of  iron  than  she  will  of  loosely-packed 
feathers.  In  other  words,  the  bulk  of  the  freight — its  cubic  content — has 
something  to  do  with  the  quantity  the  ship  will  carry.  So  it  became  usual 
to  calculate  the  bulk  of  various  packages  of  freight,  and  then  to  measure 
the  inside  of  the  ship  and  so  find  out  how  many  of  such  packages  she 
would  carry.  It  would  have  been  simpler  if  we  had  just  measured  the 
vessel  and  said  that  she  would  hold  a  bulk  of  so  many  hundred  cubic  feet. 
But  we  didn't.  We  took  the  over-worked  word  "  ton  "  and  said :  "  We 
won't  use  the  expression  *one  hundred  cubic  feet,'  but  'one  ton,'  and  we 
will  mean  exactly  the  same  thing." 

Now,  ridding  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  of  certain  arbitrary 
legal  rules  as  to  how  you  shall  measure  and  between  what  points,  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  when  we  speak  of  gross  tons  ^e  are  referring  to  the 
inside  measurements  of  the  cubic  volume  of  the  ship.  For  example,  the 
ordinary  office  room  or  living  room  contains  about  3000  cubic  feet  of  air. 
It  has,  therefore,  in  the  language  of  the  merchant  service,  a  measurement 
of  30  gross  tons.  If  we  take  the  ship,  new,  and  with  her  deck  houses  and 
enclosed  spaces  complete,  and  if  we  measure  her  on  the  inside  and  find  that 
she  holds  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  then  we  say  she  is  of  10,000  tirfies  100 
cubic  feet  internal  volume,  or  that  she  is  of  10,000  gross  tons. 

This  is  also  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  we  have  a  cargo  of  wool  or 
hemp  in  bales,  or  starch  in  cases,  of  which  100  cubic  feet  will  weigh  a  ton, 
then  we  could  stow  in  that  ship  to.ooo  tons  of  this  cargo,  provided  we  made 
no  provision  for  engine  or  boilers  or  living  spaces.  That  is,  her  gross 
capacity  for  such  freight  would  be  10,000  tons,  or  she  is  of  10,000  tons 
gross. 

But  this  is  so  theoretical  that  it  brings  up  the  necessity  for  still  another 
sort  of  ton.  Clearly  we  must  allow  space  for  the  engines,  crew,  etc.  Let 
us  supJJose  that  we  find  that  these  necessary  spaces  take  up  one-third  of 
the  ship  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  room  are  left  for  cargo.  Then  into 
this  net  space,  this  two-thirds,  we  can  put  two-thirds  of  10,000  tons,  or 
6666  tons,  of  our  hypothetical  cargo.  So  we  say  the  vessel  is  of  6666  net 
tons. 

But  there  is  another  complication,  for  freight  charges  for  such  a  cargo 
are  based  on  tons  of  only  40  cdbic  feet ! 

Now,  perhaps,  we  are  better  able  to  discuss  the  practical  question,  "  How 
many  tons  of  average,  mixed,  miscellaneous  supplies  will  a  given  ship 
carry  over  and  deliver  to  Europe  in  a  year  ?  " 

This  depends  on  how  many  trips  she  will  make,  consequently  on  her 
speed  and  on  the  wharfage  facilities  which  give  her  quick  or  slow  dis- 
charge. It  depends  on  whether  she  is  somewhat  like  the  Vaterland — now 
the  Leviathan — built  for  passenger  and  not  for  freight  traffic.  It  depends 
on  how  much  cargo  space  she  must  give  up  in  order  to  carry  enough  coal 
for  the  voyage;  if  she  is  to  make  the  trip  at  20  knots  she  will  require  about 
eight  times  as  much  coal  as  if  she  is  to  do  it  at  10  knots.  Allowing,  how- 
ever, in  a  fair,  practical  way  for  all  these  factors,  and  remembering  that 
nowadays  the  vessel  must  take  enough  coal  for  the  entire  round  trip  and 
that  she  must  zigzag  and  run  fast  in  the  danger  zone,  we  believe  that  if 
from  the  average  vessels  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  we  take 
enough  ships  to  represent  one  million  deadweight  tons,  these  same  vessels 
will  measure  667,000  gross  tons,  or  500,000  net  tons. 

Such  vessels  would  carry  on  a  single  voyage  about  450,000  Ions  of  gov- 
ernment supplies.     In  view  of  present   terminal  conditions,  they  would 
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make  about  five  trips  per  year  and  deliver  a  total  of  2^50.000  tons  of 
freight. 

Let  us  apply  these  figures  to  a  single  ship  of,  say,  7500  tons  deadweight, 
which  is  about  the  average  size  of  the  steel  ships  now  building  under  the 
shipping  board.    Then  as  to  such  a*vessel  the  probable  statistics  are  these : 

She  is  of  7500  deadweight  tons ;  take  two-thirds  of  this  and  wc  may 
say  she  is  of  5000  tons  gross;  again  take  two-thirds  and  she  is  of  about 
3750  tons  net  register ;  she  will  carry  about  3500  tons  of  general  cargo  per 
voyage,  will  make  about  five  round  trips  per  year,  and  so  deliver  to  our 
army  about  17,500  tons  of  supplies  per  annum. — Sea  Power,  May. 
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Ik  '■  V  Injiked  in  Colli sioM. 

The  destroyer  ManUy,  one  ui  Lite  recent  types  of  the  U.  S.  Na>")%  v^ns  badlji 
aged  and  her  coinmanding  officer  and  a  number  of*  enlisted  men  were  ktI1c4«  nrh^ 
collided  with  a  British  warship  abroad.  A  depth  bomb  exi>loding  did  the  greatefl 
of  ihe  damage.     (Photo  by  International  Fihn  Service.)  \ 
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STRATEGY 

Can  Our  Heavy  Ships  Go  to  Europe? — The  sending  of  more  American 
warships  to  the  other  side,  particularly  if  they  have  to  he  capital  ships  and 
if  their  station  is  to  he  the  Mediterranean,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a 
serious  problem. 

Fighting  ships,  operating  in  distant  waters,  require  the  support  of 
auxiliary  vessels,  a  train  of  supply  ships,  ammunition  carriers  and  colliers. 
The  necessity  for  these  auxiliaries  and  the  situation  of  the  United  States 
Navy  with  regard  to  them  was  stated  by  Admiral  William  S.  Benson, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  on 
March  9,  1916,  as  follows: 

"  In  time  of  war,  or  preparation  for  war,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  very  largely  increase  the  number  of  our  auxiliaries  in  order  to  carry 

fuel,  supplies,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  a  certain  number  of  men 

Should  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  conduct  a  campaign  across  either  one  of 

the   oceans it   would    be   necessary   to   have   a   considerable   number 

of  fuel  ships,  not  only  to  accompany  the  fleet,  but  many  to  be  going  back 
and  forth  from  the  source  of  supply. 

Half  a  Million  Tons  Short. — "  At  present  we  have  24  fuel  ships,  and  we 
are  asking  for  a  few  more We  have  12  of  the  larger  ones  carry- 
ing from  7500  to  12,500  tons,  and  then  we  have  a  number  (six  or  eight) 
of  the  smaller  type  of  colliers  that  were  bought  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  but  which  are  very  small  and  rapidly  reaching 
the  stage  where  it  does  not  pay  to  repair  them.  It  is  hardly  economical  to 
run  them,  because  they  carry  so  little  coal.  And  then,  of  course,  we  hope 
in  case  of  war  to  be  able  to  draw  on  the  Panama  Canal  colliers  and  fuel 
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ships.  But  even  with  all  of  those  we  find  that  at  present  we  are  short  a 
certain  amount,  some  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  of  what  wc 
would  need  in  time  of  war  or  proper  preparation  for  it." 

Our  Navy's  Needs. — In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated 
July  27,  1915,  Admiral  Benson  gave  the  requirements  of  the  navy  as  to 
colliers  as  follows : 

"  Fleet  colliers. — Number  required,  4.  Characteristics :  Speed,  at  least 
12  knots ;  steaming  radius,  6000  to  8000  miles ;  gross  tonnage,  not  less  than 
5000  tons  (equivalent  to  about  7500  dead-weight  tons). 

"Service  colliers. — Number  required,  at  least  200.  Characteristics: 
Speed,  at  least  8  knots ;  gross  tonnage,  not  less  than  3000  tons  (equivalent 
,  to  about  4500  dead-weight  tons)." 

The  fleet  colliers  accompany  the  fleet  and  are  built  to  coal  battleships  at 
sea.  The  service  colliers  would  carry  coal  from  the  United  States  to  the 
American  naval  base  in  Europe.  Without  this  service  an  American  battle- 
ship fleet  in  European  waters  would  have  to  depend  upon  British  coal— 
and  the  present  shortage  of  coal  in  England  and  all  the  entente  countries 
of  Europe  is  a  serious  war  problem. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  July,  1915.  In  March,  1916,  Admiral  Benson 
stated  that  "  the  conditions  are  just  the  same,  practically." 

The  navy  sought  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  the  four  fleet 
colliers.  Admiral  Benson  says,  in  1916,  but  the  naval  appropriation  bill  of 
that  year,  making  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1917. 
did  not  carry  such  an  item.  The  colliers  were  not  provided  for  until  Con- 
gress began  the  enactment  of  war  emergency  legislation.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  House  committee,  Admiral  Benson  said,  in  response  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  build  such  vessels : 

"Approximately  six  months  would  be  required  to  prepare  plans  and 
place  the  orders  for  the  material  required  for  vessels  of  a  new  design.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  about  two  years  to  produce  the  first  ships,  and 

six  such  vessels  could  be  constructed  simultaneously  during  that  time 

After  two  years  ships  could  continue  to  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  abort 
seven  a  year,  provided  they  were  reproductions  of  those  already  built." 

We  Face  a  Serious  Situation. — Undoubtedly,  the  situation  with  regard 
to  colliers  and  auxiliaries  in  our  navy  is  more  serious  than  any  other  phase 
of  our  naval  problem.  The  above  review  of  the  Russian  situation  shows 
clearly  enough  the  likelihood  that  exists  of  an  urgent  necessity  developing 
for  the  sending  of  more  American  warships  to  the  other  side.  Altogether 
apart  from  that  situation,  however,  there  are  many  naval  experts  who 
believe  that  the  whole  American  naval  strength  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  war  zone.    In  any  event  the  need  for  colliers  and  auxiliaries  is  obvious. 

Naval  preparedness,  no  matter  how  excellent  it  may  seem  on  the  surface, 
can  be  rendered  useless  by  weakness  in  one  element,  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt, 
in  thia  war,  to  make  things  look  better  than  they  are.  There  is  no  desire 
to  be  unduly  pessimistic,  but  it  is  high  time  that  attention  was  given  thi? 
situation  and  especially  that  steps  be  taken  to  supply  and  maintain  the 
whole  American  naval  force  "over  there." — Sea  Power,  May. 

The  Channfx  Straits. — By  A.  H.  Pollen. — The  following  question  ha* 
been  put  to  me :  "I  observe  that,  in  the  current  number  of  Land  and 
Water,  your  colleague,  Mr.  Bclloc.  in  explaining  the  enemy's  selection  of 
the  Messines-Givcnchy  sector  for  his  recent  attack,  points  out  that,  amon? 
the  arguments  in  its  favor,  *  for  what  it  is  worth  there  was  the  moral 
effect  of  an  attack  developintr  close  to,  and  threatening  that  highly  sensi- 
tive point,  the  straits  of  the  Channel.'  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  had  some- 
thing more  than  'moral  effect'  in  view? 

"  I  am  driven  to  ask  this  question :  Is  it  possible  the  enemy  has  some 
objective,  altogether  independent  of  the  direct  military  advantages  of  his 
procedure?  Is  he,  in  other  words,  trying  to  maneuver  us  into  giving  up 
Dunkirk,  and  then,  possibly,  Calais?     If  there  were  some  ovcrwhelminf 
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navat  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  possession  of  Dunkirk,  firs  policy 
might  seem  to  be  justilied.  Is  it  possible  to  state,  wilh  some  precision,  the 
change  that  would  be  brought  about  in  the  naval  position  if  the  enemy 
were  either  at  Dunkirk,  or  at  Dunkirk  and  at  Calais?** 

In  essaying  to  answer  this  questirm,  1  fhall  not  attempt  to  assess  either 
the  probability  of  or  the  military  effect  of  our  withdrawal  from  Dunkirk, 
or  of  our  being  compelled  to  give  Calais  to  the  enemy.  Though  the  lirst 
seems  to  me  highly  improbable,  and  the  second  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, alt  I  am  concerned  with  here  is  to  deal  with  tlu-  effect  their  tenure 
by  the  enemy  would  have  in  assisting  his  naval  operations  in  impeding 
ours»  and  in  giving  him  means,  other  than  naval,  for  interfering  with  our 
sea  traffic.  Before  attempting  a  reasoned  answer,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
glance  at  what  may  be  called  our  traditional  policy  witli  regard  to  the 
Dutchj  Flemish  and  French  Channel  ports;  for  it  h  really  to  this  tradi- 
lion,  and  tiot  to  the  facts  of  the  situation  of  to-day,  that  we  must  look  for 
tlie  moral  effect  of  which  my  colleague  wrote  last  week.  From  very  early 
limes  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  possession  of  these  ports  by  an 
'enemy  must  constitute  a  serious  sea  menace.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason 
that,  ever  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  maintcnancL  of  the  independence 
and  neutrality  both  of  Holland  and  of  Belgium  has  been  a  corner  stone  of 
our  foreign  pohcy.  When,  therefore.  In  September  and  October,  1914.  the 
enemy,  having  seized  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge,  was  engaged  in  a  determined 
effort  to  get  Dunkirk  and  Calais  as  welb  the  utmost  uneai^iness  was  cre- 
ated in  this  country.  But  I  do  not  think  many  people  could  have  stated 
explicitly  their  exact  ground  for  uneasiness  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 

I  say  precisely  what  particular  naval  and  military  operations  the  possession 
of  these  ports  would  have  made  possible  for  the  enemy.  People  forgot 
tfiat  our  historic  attitude  in  this  matter  dated  from  the  period  when  there 
were  not  only  no  sulimarines.  but  no  30-knot  destroyers,  nor  guns  with 
the  modern  command  of  range,  nor  air  power.  Consequently,  if  it  was 
traditional  policy  with  us  that  the  Dutch  ports,  the  Flemish  ports  and  the 
French  ports  should  be  in  separate  possession,  and  two  of  the  groups 
neutral,  it  seemed  necessarily  to  follow  that,  if  an  enemy  could  get  two 
groups  into  his  own  possession,  not  must  an  immediate  blow  have  been 
Btruck  at  our  prestige,  but  some  kind  of  naval  loss  of  a  serious  kind  would 
follow.  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  then,  grew  into  symbols  just  as  Verdun  did 
later  on.  To  possess  them  became  an  end  in  it^jclf,  and  hence  their  denial 
to  the  enemy  became  of  crucial  importance. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  possession  of  Dunkirk,  or  even 
of   Calais— viewing   the   thing   altogether   apart    from   the   military  conse- 
quences involved— would   affect   the  naval    position   adversely  at  a  single 
»  point  only.     And  the  explanation  of  this  is  not  very  recondite.     The  two 
governing  factors  at  sea  are,  first,  that  the  enemy's  only  free  naval  force 
IS  his  submarine  f^ect,  which  is  almost  independent  of  port  facilities,  and, 
secondly,    that   outside   the   immediate   vicinity   of    his    larger   ports,    the 
enemy  possesses  no  freedom  of  surface  movement  at  sea  at  all.     If  you 
^■examine  these  propositions  separately,  their  truth  becomes  obvious.     The 
^Ktwo  main  and  most  profitable  fields  of  the  cncmy*s  subm virtues  have  been 
^^from    ibc    Chops    of    the    Oiannel    westward,  and   in  the   Mediterranean 
passim.    To  be  a  thousand  miles  from  its  base  makes,  therefore,  very  little 
difference  to  the  submarine.     To  give  a  submarine-using  enemy  a  base  a 
few  miles  nearer  bis  main  field  would  consequently  confer  no  advantage 
^^  on  him  of  any  kind  w^hatever. 

^K  Curiously  enouKb.  if  we  suppose  the  Channel  to  be  the  field  of  their 
^■operations,  the  same  thing  is  true  about  the  enemy's  surface  craft,  though 
1^  for  a  very  different  reas-DU.  For,  as  things  stand  to*day— and  as  they 
would  stand  if  he  got  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  ^ven  Boulogne— his  freedom  to 
I  get  his  destroyers  or  other  sHps  out  of  harbor  can  l>e  exactly  measured 
iby  the  distance  he  is  from  the  nearest  British  base.  The  truth  of  this 
{was  instructively  shown  last  week.     Twice  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
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we  heard  that  our  ships  had  swept  into  the  Kattegat  and  tlic  North 
each  time  destroying  German  trawlers  on  outpost  duty,  and  captui  _ 
their  crews.  On  two  other  occasions  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  Iq 
cut  off  destroyers  that  had  been  bombarding  parts  of  the  Bet^iati  roast, 
west  of  Nieujiort.  On  each  of  these  the  enemy  escaped  in  the  darkness. 
The  point  of  the  contrast  lies  in  this.  When  he  ts  fmir  or  fi\r  hundrfd 
miles  away  from  a  British  base,  the  enemy  can  venture  out  ^-^  r'  ivi,  tht  so 
long  as  he  does  not  go  so  far  afield  that  he  may  )>e  cut  oti  v 

action  before  dark.     If  no  British  force  appears  in  stich  di   '  'f 

some  days  together,  he  may  even  venture  to  send  out  light  cr-itt*  sudi  a» 
trawlers,  either  to  lay  mines  or  to  sweep  for  them,  or  to  engage  on  some 
other  operation.  But  even  here  he  risks  their  destruction  if  he  docs  so. 
But  from  Zeebruggc,  which  \%  less  than  80  miles  from  Dover,  he  dare 
not  venture  out  at  all  except  by  night.  You  never  hear  of  (" 
being  raided  off  Ostend  by  Admiral  Keyes*  command, 
there  is  news  of  an  engagement,  it  is  either  a  midnight  or  a  ...i 

ZccbfUf^iie  and  O^f <?iirf.—Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  then,  are, 
pcrience  of  the  last  three  years,  perfectly  useless  to  him  for  a  ^ 

work.    They  are  just  jumping-off  places  for  night  raids,  and  r 
whiclj  the  marauders  must  rush  for  safety  at  the  first  threat 
Observe  that  never  yet  has  the  enemy  in  such  encounters  even  prtittititU 
to  fight  the  engagement  to  a  finish.     He  runs^ — as  he  did  the  other  da>^— 
though  he  had  a  force  of  eighteen  boats  against  a  bare  half' 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation^  even  risk  delay.     He  ri 
fear  a  still  stronger  force  coming  on  the  scene.    Hence,  they  a. 
from   which  systematic  naval    operations  could    be   carried   ru 
orderly  form  of  sea-prvssurc  te  put  upon  us  by  regular  and 
operations.     The  fact,  then,  that  we  control  the  surface  of   tii 
Dunkirk,  Calais  and  Boulogne  of  any  surface-craft  value  to   ; 
just  because  they  are  so  much  nearer  to  our  main  base  at  Dov 
Zeebruggc  and   Ostend.     Indeed,  we  can  go  further.     If  he   1 
dares  come  out  of  Zeebrcgge.  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  run  r 
Dunkirk  or  Calais.     Neither  can  help  him  then  with  his  dcstn* 
because  submarines  do  not  require  bases  into  which   to   run    ^^^ 
these  p<^rls  are  unnecessary  to  him  for  his  submarine  campaign. 

I  said  just  now  that  there  was  one  respect  in  which  the  posses** 
stri])  of  French  coast  would  be  an  advafitage  to  the  unemy.     Jt 
bjockjnj?  of  the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  parts  by  mine  l.irrak- 
either  impossible  or  exceedingly  diffictilt.     But  the  \'n< 
only  would  hardly  affect  this,  for  from  Dunkirk  to  Cai- 
40  miles;  and  our  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  U^inaK*^  *%» - 
i>e  affected  unle.ss  the  enemy  occupied  not  only  Dunkirk,  but  tljc 
coast  right  round  to  Boulogne. 

We  may  then,  it  seems  to  me,  make  our  minds  comparalrvcly  casjr 
the  effect  on  the  naval  situation  of  any  further  adv.-*— 
along  the  French  seaboard,  so  far»  at  least,  as  the  n  • 
affected   by   purely   naval   means.      But  are  there   nut       ... 
naval  means  that  would  affect,  if  not  our  naval  forces,  at  any  ' 
traffic  which  it  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  naval  forct  to 
guarantee?     The  enemy,   we  are  told,  has  been  bon 
unpleasant  regularity  from  a  range  of  75  miles.     Fr 
Downs  is  not  more  than  half  this  distance.    Every  mile  Iil 
the  25  that  intervene  between  Dunkirk  and  Calais  will  vrr 
the  rfiUKe  of  the  linglish  coast  by  an  equal  amount,    Woul 
for  ships  to  come  up  Channel  and  enter  the  mouth  of  tb^ 
would  London  cease  to  exist  as  a  port*  except  for  *?"  ^^ 
come  to  it  north  about?     Far  be  il   from  me  to  s\\]i\  > 
enemy's  ingenuity  in  designing,  or  of  his  industry  ^^^   ,  „.     _ 

of  fabulous  reach.     But  the  merest  tyro  in  the  art  of  gunnery  would  «c 
able  to  reassure  us  on  the  value  of  this  artillery  as  a  menace  to  tii^wt 
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shipping  going  up  and  down  the  Channel  If  the  enemy  held  the  coast  of 
France  from  Dunkirk  to  Cape  Gris  Nez,  hi**  guns  could  reach  Shorcham 
on  the  Sussex  ccast  and  Orfordness  in  Suffolk;  so  that  the  whole  of  Kent, 
all  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  that  lie  east  of  the  main  Brighton  line  would  he 
under  his  fire.  His  limit  of  range  would  be  just  short  of  Croydon,  from 
a  point  just  opposite  Erith  to  the  south  of  a  line  through  Gielmsford  and 
Colchester,  The  lower  comer  of  Suffolk,  incJuding  Ipswich,  would  com- 
plete the  danger  area.  The  Thames,  of  course,  would  be  under  (ire  almost 
right  up  to  the  docks  in  London. 

This  may  all  sound  very  terrifying,  but  it  would  be  entirely  without 
naval  significance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  these  extreme  ranges  no 
aiming  with  a  gun  is  possible  at  all ;  and  the  value  of  guns  of  this  kind, 
trained  even  on  a  great  city  like  London  or  Paris,  is  not  distinguishable 
from  that  of  regularly  conducted  air  raids.  Indeed,  as  far  as  destruction 
of  hfc  is  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  number  of  air  bombs — 
from  the  fact  that  their  explosive  charge  is  so  much  greater- — would  be  far 
more  deadly  than  the  g-inch  shell,  which  the  German  long-range  gun  is 
supposed  to  carry.  As  to  such  guns,  or  even  the  much  more  accurate 
naval  guUj  being  mounted  on  the  coast  to  prevent  the  passage  of  merchant 
shipping,  this  menace  is  entirely  chimerical.  If  the  best  naval  ordnance  in 
the  world  were  perfectly  mounted  and  controlled  from  Dover  or  Calais, 
shipping  could,  in  broad  daylight  on  a  clear  day,  pass  up  mid-Channel  with 
complete  safety,  if  they  adopted  the  simple  precaution  with  which  every 
Itnerchant  skipper  is  familiar,  from  his  experience  with  submarines.  He 
has  only  got  to  zigzag  bis  course  to  make  hitting  impossible  at  lo  mites, 
and  at  20  no  accurate  fire  of  any  sort  would  be  conceivable.  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  a  purely  military  explanation  of  the  enemy's  present 
military  policy. 

Thf  Subwarinc,— Most  people,  when  they  think  about  the  submarine, 
imagine  its  unique  merit  to  be  its  power  of  unseen  attack.  This,  however, 
is  not  really  I  he  case.  I'*or  nine  out  of  ten  sul>marine  attacks  have  to  be 
made  with  the  sulmiarine  cither  altogether  or  at  least  partially  visible.  The 
unique  character  of  ihc  submarine  is  its  power  of  invisible  passage.  It 
can,  that  is  to  say,  set  !>efore  itself  a  destination,  and  by  coming  to  the 
surface  only  during  darkness,  travel  in  abiiost  continuous  invisibility  until 
it  has  reached  the  desired  point. 

The  development  of  under- water  hearing  makes  it  possible  in  some 
conditions  to  discover  that  a  submarine  is  in  the  neighborhood.  But  under- 
water hearing  cuts  both  ways,  and  for  the  moment  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the 
open  sea  at  least,  the  submarine  has  not  gained  most  by  its  development, 
or,  being  able  to  lie  motionless — and  therefore  soundless — on  the  bottom, 
jt  can,  by  periodically  stopping  to  listen,  decide  whether  at  any  moment 
It  is  safe  to  come  to  the  surface  or  not.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore, 
the  submarine,  if  it  can  avoid  mines,  can  navigate  the  seas  with  comparative 
freedom  from  risk.  Hence,  though  I  have  no  definite  information  lo  guide 
me,  I  will  hazard  the  guess  that  95  per  cent  of  the  submarines  that  are 
destroyed  are  caught  either  when  they  are  on  or  near  the  surface  for  pur- 
poses of  attack,  or  just  after  diving  from  the  surface,  when  the  area  within 
which  depth  charges  will  reach  them  can  be  judged  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  make  the  counter-attack  almost  sure.  It  follows,  then,  that  only  such 
submarines  are  destroyed  as  are  either  surprised  when  their  commanders 
think  they  arc  in  safety,  or  intercepted  when  their  commanders  think  they 
arc  taking  a  legitimate  risk  in  coming  up.  Thus  anti-submarine  offensive 
depends  for  its  efficacy  almost  entirely  upon  the  greed  of  the  submarine 
for  its  prey,  just  as  the — very  uncertain— success  of  the  angler  depends,  as 
Sir  William  Simpson  says,  on  the  appetite  *'  of  a  scaly  but  fastidious  ani- 
mal." 

When  men  fish  for  a  living,  they  do  not  rely  on  anything  so  uncertain  as 
the  combination  of  skill  and  judgement  of  the  angler  with  the  appetite  or 
yoracity  in  the  fish.    They  deal  with  the  quarry  not  as  a  creature  that  can 
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be  tempted  to  the  surface,  but   as  a  resolute  denizen  of  the  dcptli^  ' 
proceed  to  intercept  him  between  his  starting-point  and  his  desigiuttqpj 
means  from  which,  being  invisible  and  submerged,  he  cannot  es 
professional   fishermen^   in   other   words,   recognize   tJiat    the 
quarry,  if  it  is  to  be  attacked  wholesale,  must  be  attacked  by  tinde 
means.     The  apjili cation  of  this  counsel  to  the  case  of  the  submarine 
from  the  first,  been  obvious  enough.     The  arming  of  merchant 
their  convoy  by  gun-  and   depth-charge-carrying  destroyers,  llic 
patrolling  of   infested  areas   to  search   for  submarines    while  re^ 
their  batteries  on  the  surface  at  nipht,  the  employment  of  ae^roph 
discover  them  near  the  surface — all  these  things  may  be  likened  to  I 
gling  side  of  the  tisber man's  craft.    It  is  no  doubt  the  more  attractiy 
of  fishing.    It  appeals  more  to  the  artist  and  to  the  sportsman.    But  f 
accidental  to  be  tlic  meth«xl  that  gets  satisfactory  results  in  fish  bro 
market.     For  this,  wider  and,   if  you  like,  brutal  ways   are  bcitc 
obvious  reasons,  you  cannot  trawl  for  submarines,  nor  does  it 
that  stationary  obstacles,  whether  nets  or  otherwise,  would  be  < 
merely  designed  to  impose  a  passive  barrier  between  the  subtnar 
destination.     Through  any  such  obstacles  as  these  some  means  could 
tainly  be  found  of  using  a  torpedo  to  clear  a  passage.     But  it  i<  not  at  i 
certain  that  the  submarine  could  ever  find  a  way  of  eva« 
mine-helds,  spread  from  shore  to  shore  over  the  Qiannel  k 

and  repeated  at  different  depths,  so  that  at  no  level  or  evt-ii  nn  uii-  mt- 
face  could  a  safe  passage  be  found.  Jt  looks,  then,  as  if  the  only  whotcsak 
method  of  dealing  with  the  submarine  is  to  make  its  passage  through  anjr 
tract  of  sea  that  it  i^  bound  to  pass,  if  a  destination  is  to  be  reached,  whoUt 
impossible. — Land  and  IVater,  11/4. 

TtME  Lost  On  Convoy. — Grouping  of  Vessels  by  Speed  Smggested^^\ 
is  well  known  that  the  introduction  of  the  convoy  system  has  protnl  a 
success  in   the  safeguarding  of  merchant  vessels,  and  it  is  e*i«;il1y  *^ 
known  that  there  is  a  serious  loss  of  carrying  capacity  owiiu 
length  of  voyages  at  present,  as  compared  with  the  time 
the  war.     Part  of  this  loss  is  clearly  inevitable  in  view  of  inr.    ^..r. 
which  arc  taken ;  but  Liverpool  owners  are  of  the  opinion  that  v 
the  loss  is  avoidable. 

Liverjjool  owners  arc   interesting   themselves  especially    in    tiie  man 
because  it  is  they  chiefly  who  are  concerned  with  the  North  Atlantic  J 
and  in  a  comparatively  short-distancc  trade,  such  as  this,  the  Jo 
becomes  apparent.  Now  one  great  drawback  to  the  convoy  system { 
the  speed  of  the  fastest  shi|«  in  a  convoy  has  to  be  reduced  to  ihcl 
of  the  slowest  ship.    Obviously,  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advanC 
of  the  speed  uf  the  fastest  ships  the  most  economical  system  would 
group  thf  vessels  of  about  the  same  speed  together. 

It  is  claimed  tliat  by  putting  this  system  into  practice  the  dead-wcifbi 
carrying  capacity  of  the  existing  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  couJd  be 
increased  by  between  450,000  and  500,000  tons  per  annum.  In  arr 
the  gron;:"-ig  of  the  faster  vessels,  the  British  and  United  States 
ties  could  rely  on  the  thorough  support  and  assi^tanre  of  thp  gre 
companies.  Similar  help  would  no  doubt  be  fort 
companies.  The  criticism  is  made  that  there  is 
close  working  respecting  the  formation  of  convo 
and  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,     As  an  instance,  tl 

vessels  which  were  recently  kept  waiting  n  days  a.  ..^.  ^.i^._..  >  ,,.*  cftooru. 
and  of  two  which  were  kept  waiting  there  for  seven  days. 

The  present  need  of  cargo  space  is  so  urgent  and  the  carrying  ca|iidt| 
of  the  liners  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  is  so  greats  that  it  is  tmrliciiikrlTr 
important  that  no  time  shall  be  unnecessarily  wased.  Certain  delan 
are.  as  already  pointed  out,  inevitable,  but  owners  believe  that  ll»«  lo»j  tlst 
to  the  groupmg  of  vessels  of  vaning  speeds  is  unnecenaiy,     Tltc  fillt 
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Step  in  the  direction  of  avoiding  this  loss  would  seem  to  be  for  the  Admir- 
alty to  consult  with  the  managers  of  the  liner  companies.  The  owners 
realise  that  the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of  convoys 
must  be  sjioken  by  the  naval  authorities,  but  they  believe  that  they  can  be 
of  very  great  assistance,  and  they  are  anxious  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  bring  about  a  saving  of  carrving  capacity. — London  Times, 
3/4. 

Last  Word  With  Sea  Power.— .hI  Vienna  Comment.-— Th*^  Vienna  Arbei- 
tcr  Zeitutig  publishes  the  noteworthy  admission  that,  whatever  victortcs 
Germany  may  win  ashore,  the  last  trick  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  seas.  It  says: 

'  Let  no  one  deceive  himself.  Germany's  victories  may  make  the  Entente 
more  inclined  to  a  peace  by  agreement,  but  by  no  victory  can  they  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  peace  by  compulsion.  For  even  if  the  German  sword 
\  should  be  able  to  achieve  much  more  than  it  has  yet  done— if  the  Germans 
should  storm  Calais  and  march  into  Paris,  and  if  the  continuation  of  land 
warfare  should  become  senseless  and  impossible,  the  English  would  still 
remain  protected  on  their  island  and  America  by  the  Atlantic:  they  could 
still  continue  warfare  by  sea,  and  still  cut  off  our  supplies  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs.  The  greatest  victory  on  land  cannot  force  upon  Engbnd 
and  ^America  a  peace  by  compulsion. 

'*  Thus  a  peace  is  only  possible  if  the  German  people  refuses  to  allow 
itself  to  be  intoxicated  with  \lciory."— London  Times,  1/4. 

A  New  German  Port. — By  Arthur  Pollen.— When  Kerensky  fell  and 
the  fortunes  of  Russia  were  confided  to  a  government  of  fanatics  and 
traitors,  it  became  obvious  that  the  military  situation  on  the  western  front 
would  suffer  a  change  ver>*  damaging  to  us,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  troops, 
hitherto  contained  by  our  late  ally  in  the  East  could  be  transferred  to  the 
sole  remaining  field  of  war.  VV^hat  in  the  late  autumn  it  was  obvious  must 
happen,  has  in  the  last  three  weeks  actually  happened.  To  what  extent^  if 
at  all,  is  the  naval  position  adversely  changed  by  the  elimination  of  Russia 
from  the  war? 

Some  weeks  ago  it  was  pointed  out  here  that  the  most  obvious  of  the  . 
naval  advantages  that  Germany  could  gain  by  her  advance  on  Petrograd 
would  be  the  possession  of  so  much  of  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  as  was 
either  in  fighting  condition  or  could  be  completed  or  refitted,  Tf  the  battle- 
ships and  battle-cruisers  of  the  old  program  had  been  ready  by  their  due 
dates,  were  10  fighting  trim,  and  were  so  surrendered,  the  enemy's  rein- 
forcements might  be  so  formidable  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  be  enlarged  by  all  of  the  Amcric^in  14  dreadnotights.  Nothing 
appeared  in  our  press  on  this  subject  since  that  article  was  written  until 
last  week,  when  Renter's  correspondents  at  Stockholm  and  Petrograd  in- 
formed us  that  the  Germans  had  landed  40.000  men,  3POO  guns,  2000 
machine-guns  and  armored  cars  at  Hango,  and  had  already  advanced  to 
Ekenaes.  20  miles  along  the  railway  which,  70  miles  further  on.  forms  a 
junction  with  the  line  that  leads  down  to  Helsingfors.  We  learned  also 
that  at  Helsingfors  are  moored  two  Russian  battleships,  a  division  of  de- 
stroyers, five  submarines,  and  numerous  transports,  and  tliat  these  are  ice- 
bound and  cannot  move,  because  the  only  ice-breaker  had  left  Helsingfors 
and  surrendered  to  the  Germans  at  Revel,  just  before  the  landing  at 
Hango  took  place.  At  Hango  itself  there  were  four  submarines  and 
several  other  Russian  warships,  and  the  commanders  of  these  vessels,  be- 
ing unable  to  resist  the  landing,  blew  them  up  rather  than  that  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  only  satisfactory  feature  of  this  news  is  that  some  Russian  war- 
ships are  still  under  the  command  of  men  loyal  enough  to  their  country  to 
prefer  seeing  their  ships  destroyed  to  seeing  them  tamely  handed  over  to 
^m    the  enemy,  not  only  of  Russia,  but  of  mankind.    Whether  the  battleships 
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at  Hclsingfors  are  in  such  loyal  hands  we  do  not  know.     It  would  tir 
be  possible,  by   exploding  small   charges   in   the   engine-rooms,  the 
mountings,  in  the  guns  themselves  and   in  the  ships'  bottoms,  to  pui 
vessels  Ijcyond  the  possibility  of  repair,  and  to  do  so  without  risk  o{     _ 
kind  to  the   surroundinR  population,   supposing   the   ships   lo  be  moofH 
where  their  complete  destruction,  by  blowing  up  the  magazines.  wc»u1d  V 
a  public  danger.    If  they  are  not  in  such  hands^  the  lirst  accessi 
strength  to  the  enemy  will  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and    . 
will  have  to  be  altered  to  meet  them. 

But,  as  has  been  foreseen  fruny  the  first  moment  when  the  German 
pedition    into    Finland    was   announced,   the   enemy    has    a    se<.in,!    n 
objective  in  view  which,  if  it  succeeds,  may  prove  far  more  et 
to  us  than  any  increase  of  his  battleship,  cruiser  or  dcstroj-. 
On   Wednesday   last   week    I  he   Tttne/  correspondent  at    Petrugraa  an- 
nounced that  Germany's  Finnish  allies  were  already  advancing  hti   Kera, 
a  port  on  the  North  Sea,  the  most  important  towTi  nn  the  Mumi 
that  connects  Kola  with   Pctrograd.     This  correspondent   als< 
some  allied  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  this  railway  falling  iin-.  Trdii 
ous  hands,     if  the  possession  of  Kcm  were  followed  up  by  the  e»Tec!: 
occupation  of  Finland,  not  only  would  Petrograd  be  hemmed  in  from 
North,  but  German  access  to  an  ice-free  Arctic  port  would  seemingly 
secured,  except  for  such  opposition  as  a  navy  working  with   or  witb< 
military  assistance  could  oppose.     The  possession  of  this  port  would 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  enemy  for  various  reasons. 

The  latest  maps  seem  to  give  the  name  of  Romanov  na  M^- 
this  latest  Russian  effort  to  get  access  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  sit 
way  up  an  inlet  known  as  Kola  Bay,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  eslr 
River  Tulom.     It  is  situated  about  75  mites  from  the  Firtni.^h  :i 
gian  boundary  in  the  Varanger  Fjord.    Though  nearly  10  d     - 
Archangel,  it  is  not  ice-bound  in  winter.    It  is  not  the  lown 
ture  that  makes  Archangel  useless  in  the  winter  montb^    1 
the   southerly  currents   from  the  Arctic   Ocean,  cr»mi 
vailing  winds,  carry  the  ice  fioes  southward  into   Dv. 
pack  them  in  such  masses  that  it  is  neither  possible  to  pt event  \ 
►  being  altogether  blocked,  nor  to  blast  nor  break  a  channel  wher 
has  taken  place.    Kola  Bay  is  free  from  both  these  phenomena-,  an.)  ilm^ 
the  surface  may  freeze,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  attains  the  thickttcss  that  caiv 
not  easily  be  dealt  with. 

The  advantages  that  a  properly  equipped  port  at  this  point  would  gj 
10  Russia  had  long  been  realized,  and  ever  since  the  beginning  ^  *^  ^ 
ties  great  and  sustained  efforts  have  been  made,  not  only  to  c*  ► 
port  itself  in  every  respect  for  the  reception  and  unloading  of  sin.    , 
complete  the  Murman  Railway  to  connect  tiie  port  with  Petrograd,    Thtrt 
is  reason  to  believe  that  both  port  and  railway  arc  now  ready  for  use. 

Kola  Bay.—l(  the  Germans  could  seize  the  sea-board  railhead,  «id 
establish  railway  communications  either  with  Hclsingfors  or  Pelrogtad— 
which  they  can  occupy  w^hen  they  w^ill — they  coubl  establish  there  a  oc* 
submarine  base   free   from   the   very   patent   disadvantages  of  ihtiir   frtjm 

which  her  underwater  craft  havr  now  to  operate.    If  w        •- -      — 

likely,  that  the  English  channel   will  before  long  be  m 

the  submarine,  and  further  suppose  that  the  enemy's  1 

lions  must  always  be  the  western  end  of  the  Atlantic  I 

only  be  some  600  miles   further  from  the  submarine 

inconsiderable  handicap  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  c> 

miles    of    w^elbpatrollcd    and.    therefore,    highly    dangcrou 

U-boats  will  have  but  double  this  distance  to  go — and  a  journey  ui  nhidk 

almost  complete  immunity  from  attack  may  l>e  expected. 

AI!  these  considerations  have  long  been  before  the     *'      ' 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  and,  let  u«  hope 
have  been  taken  to  prevent,  not  only  the  Murman  Rai.i>,.>    wmi 
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but,  if  possible.  Archangel,  too,  from  falling  into  enemy  hands.  Should 
certain  measures,  however,  not  prove  adequate,  new  duties  will  be  thrown 
on  our  naval  forces,  and  it  is  perhaps  worth  considering  what  they  must 
involve. 

The  advantage  of  a  Kola  Bay  port  to  the  Germans  would  be  the  posses- 
sion of  a  port  free  from  what  might  be  called  the  geographicrd  sliortcora- 
ings  of  her  present  naval  bases.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  base  that  would  be 
of  value  for  anything  except  for  submarine  work,  for  il  is  inconceivable 
that  any  useful  number  of  surface  ships — even  of  the  fastest  destroyers — 
could  pass  through  our  guard  and  reach  so  distant  a  point  in  safety.  And 
from  this  it  follows  that  it  is  in  theory  a  port,  the  use  of  which  by  sub- 
marines could  be  denied  to  the  enemy  by  close  investment.  As  has  so 
, often  l>een  pointed  out,  the  present  German  bases  cannot  be  blocked  by 
a  mine-barrage  because  mine-fields  must  be  protected  by  surface  ships, 
because  the  integrity  of  the  German  Fleet  would  make  the  defence  of  a 
mine-field  near  to  the  German  harbors  possible  only  by  employing  our 
(iw^n  battleships  there,  and  because  to  employ  our  battleships  in  narrow, 
s!mllow%  and  uncharted  waters,  would  expose  us  to  such  disadvantages  as 
to  make  the  risk  almost  impossible.  But  if  no  powerful  surface  ships 
con  Id  be  brought  into  Kola  Bay.  then  a  close  investment  of  this  inlet  by  a 
minefield,  watched  by  surface  vessels  more  powerful  than  anything  the 
enemy  could  have  there,  should,  as  I  have  said,  be  possible.  But  i  use  the 
phrase  ''in  theory  "  because  the  actual  operation  would  present  extraordi- 
nary difficulties.  For  we  should  be,  presumably,  without  a  base  on  the 
Murman  coast  ourselves,  and  to  maintain  an  inshore  watch  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  12OQ  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  port  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  refit  ships  and  refresh  crews,  would  be  an  undertaking  entirely 
without  precedent  in  warfare.  Emphatically,  therefore,  the  problems 
that  must  arise  from  the  German  posse5si«»n  of  a  p^rt  in  Kola  Bay  are  far 
better  de.ilt  with  by  prevention  than  by  cure, — Land  and  Water,  11/4. 

America's  First  Million  Tons  of  Ships  Now  at  Sea,— The  first  mil- 
lion tons  of  ships  completed  and  delivered  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  Shipping  Board  have  been  put  on  the  high 
seas  to  help  defeat  Germany. 

A  total  of  159  vessels  <»f  1,108,621  tons  was  completed  up  to  May  ii, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  by  experts  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Since 
January  i  more  than  half  of  the  total  tonnage,  667,896,  has  been  delivered, 
anci  the  monthly  totals  have  shown  a  steady  increase. 

Most  of  the  ships  dcHvcrcd  were  requisitioned  on  the  ways  or  in  con- 
tract form  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  \'irtually  all  are  of 
steel  construction.  None  of  the  ships  of  the  great  wood  program  has 
been  delivered,  although  46  have  been  launched,  due  to  delay  in  obtaining 
boilers  and  other  machinery.  The  first  completed  wood  ship  built  on  con- 
tract for  the  government  now  is  underg^oing  speed  trials  off  the  Pacific 
coast.  Deliveries  of  ships  last  week  were  made  at  Seattle,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. ;  Chicago,  Ecorse,  Mich.;  Gloucester,  N.  J.;  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  New  York. 

It  was  said  to-night  at  the  Shipping  Board  that  boilers  for  about  half 
the  wooden  hulls  have  been  delivered  and  are  awaiting  installation. — 
N.  r.  Herald,  is/S^ 

.  Nkw  U-boat  Raidebs  h)  Combat  Destroyers.— Frrnr/tnttrn  Reports  Lai- 
i^  Under-Sea  Flans  of  Cerniany  as  Formidable. — Realizing  that  the 
nited  States  and  allies  have  gained  the  mastery  over  the  present  type  of 
submarine,  Germany  now  is  said  to  be  planning  a  new  series  of  big  U-boat 
cruisers  with  which  she  hopes  to  again  assume  the  offensive  in  her  unre 
stricted  under- water  warfare. 

Announcement  of  the  new  German  scheme  was  made  by  Georges  Ley- 
s,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  in  a  recent  interview,  copies  of  which 
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have  been   received  here   from    France.     No  details   rcg;: 

U-boats  were  given  by  M-  Leygucs,    From  information  Irov 

it  appears  that  the  cruiser  submarines  wiU  be  hea\41y  armed  **jjd  krmr 

and  will  be  designed  especially  to  meet  tJie  menace  of  the  torpedo-) 

destroyers  which  have  proved  so  effective  in  hunting  down  tlie  stnall^ 

submarines  now  in  operation. 

M.  Lcygues  declared  that  the  Allies  are  ready  to  meet  Gcrmanys  1 
efforts  and  that  they  will  not  rest  upon  the  "  fine  results  obtained  m 
past. 

"  We  shall  not  stop,"  he  said.  "  until  we  have  cleaned  up  the  s^a  a»  one 
cleans  up  a  trench," — Evening  Star,  14/5, 

Naval  Affairs  in  the  North  and  Elsbwmcjke. — Recent  Britisli  navil 

successes  in  the  Cattegat,  minor  though  they  were  in  extent,  dilTer  greatlx 
in  character  from  the  raids  occasionally  ventured  upon  by  the  GcrinAa* 
against  the  small  auxiliary  vessels  guarding  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The 
former  were  sustained  efforts  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  home  l>ascs, 
and  the  latter  are  merely  "tip  and  run"  dashes  to  points  well  withm  afi 
hour^s  easy  steaming  from  either  Ostend  or  Zeebruggc.  Quite  apart  froin 
material  gains  the  Cattegat  affair  demonstrated  tJiat  tlie  commatid 
sea  in  the  north,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  world  around,  is  held 
clenched  fists  of  the  Allies ;  so  far,  indeed,  from  tlie  British  High 
being  **  in  hiding,'*  it  is  eager  and  ready  at  a  drop  of  tlie  hat  to 
the  High  Sea  Fleet  sulking  behind  its  mine-fields  and  unwilling  even 
support  the  trawlers  virtually  destroyed  in  its  own  protected  waters. 

Now  that  the  uncompensated  hazards  of  attaclang  Wilhelnishjivefi  %>r 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  are  recognized,  some  attention  has  been  directed  iu 
the  possibility  of  laying  sea  barriers  across  the  lanes  through  which  Ger- 
man submarines  gain  iiccess  to  the  ocean.  But  apart  from  the  dtscooteiK 
this  has  excited  as  fresh  evidence  of  a  policy  of  attack,  but  not  of  defence, 
the  possibility  of  associating  nets  and  mines  over  the  wide  arca^i  to 
covered  is  not  generally  advocated,  particularly  as  sitnilar  cxperiixii 
have  been  discouraging. 

Whether  justified  or  not,  it  has  to  be  accepted  that  < 
exists  at  the  alleged  lack  of  *' initiative"  on  the  pan 
and  that  insistence  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  syst 
has  always  proved  to  be  the  most  costly  and  dis; 
fare.  This  is  finding  especial  expression  since  tin 
the  possibility  that  the  Germans  may  take  over  tr 
in  any  event,  find  in  the  undisputed  Baltic  a  safe  ;  ^ 
of  their  ships  and  personnel  so  long  denied.  Little  aUrra  is  tt^' 
probable  issue  from  the  Dardanelles  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  1 
Goeben,  The  combined  French  and  Italian  squadron*  muster  ai  lcm*4 
17  dreadnoughts,  and  these,  with  their  auxiliaries,  should  be  alik  to  take 
care  of  the  heterogeneous  vessels  fresh  from  the  Black  Sea  and  of 
reinforcements  the  Austrians  may  be  able  to  send  out  from  PbU. — W 
Herald,  19/4. 


take     „ 


Germany  Dreads  Sea  Fight,  Ijxmq  of  British  Shows.— The  British 
naval  success  against  German  mine-sweepers  in  the  Cattae^t  r«enfhr. 
says  the  Daily  TeU^^raph,  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  Germans,  who 
that  the  British  Grand  Fleet  is  hiding. 

Contrasting  the  British  fleet  in  the  Cattegat  with  lite  German  raidi  ! 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  Doily  Telegraph  states  that  while  the  Ge 
in  their  bases  on  tlie  Belgian  coast  are  only  20  mtle«  from  the  Straiti,  1 


exploit  in  the  Cattegat  was  a  carefully  planned  ui 
than  500  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Br:; 
"Such  a  sweep,"  the  newspaper  adds,  "can  be  t 
real  control  of  the  sea  confronted  by  an  enemy  w. 
ing  his  small  craft  and  suspecting  tiiat  such  tniL 
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prelude  to  a  general  action,  which  he  desires  to  avoid.  The  Germans  had 
large  naval  forces  near  the  scene  on  this  particular  Monday.  They  did  not 
send  them  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  10  trawlers  to  be  destroyed 
virtualiy  under  iheir  own  eyes.*' 

The  newspaper  then  discusses  the  theory  that  the  Germans  might  be  in- 
viting naval  action  near  their  mine-fields  and  coast  defences,  and  says 
that  all  such  suggestions  have  no  foundation  among  those  who  have  knowl- 
edge of  naval  conditions. 

The  enemy,  it  says,  has  gained  little  new  strength  for  use  in  the  North 
Sea  by  the  Baltic  situation,  while  British  superiority  has  been  increased 
since  the  battle  of  Jutland  by  the  co-operation  of  the  American  forces,  and 
the  entire  naval  strength  of  the  United  States  would  be  available  if  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  if  the  German  naval  forces  were  to  be  employed  advan- 
tag^eously  as  the  right  wing  of  the  (ierman  Army,  they  should  have  been 
thrown  in  before  and  not  during  or  alter  the  opening  of  the  battle  in 
France, 

"If  a  naval  battle,**  it  continues,  "coutd  by  any  possibiHty  have  been 
decided  in  Germany's  favor,  she  would  have  been  saved  the  necessity  of 
pressing  forward  her  army  and  would  have  spared  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  casualties,  which,  on  her  own  confession,  she  could  not  afford. 

"  A  battle  on  the  sea  is  fought  simply  to  gain  the  right  to  use  the  seas 
for  military  or  economic  purposes.  The  Germans  have  w^anted  to  attain 
that  end  for  three  years  and  eight  months,  and  if  they  have  not  done  so 
while  the  odds  against  them  were  less  heavy  than  tliey  arc  to-day,  the 
reason  is  on  the  surface. 

"  Still  we  can  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  unsupported  rumors.  The 
watch  by  sea  was  never  maintained  more  efficiently  or  more  effectively 
than  the  Grand  Fleet  is  maintaining  it  at  this  moment/' — N.   V.  Herald, 

The  Destroyer  m  the  War.— By  M.  B.  Dill— Naval  authorities  have 
frequently  remarked  during  the  course  of  the  war,  that  as  far  as  the 
navies  of  the  nations  are  concerned,  modern  warfare  has  been  much  dif- 
ferent   than   was  ever  expected. 

This  fact  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  submarine  menace  which  has 
changed  the  plans  and  problems  of  the  navies  of  the  world  in  a  most 
unexpected  fashion.  One  of  the  surprising  developments  which  has  come 
about  has  been  the  sudden  prominence  of  the  destroyer  in  naval  engage- 
ments and  for  general  utility  service.  This  new  importance  of  the  des- 
troyer is  one  of  the  changes  in  naval  warfare  brought  about  largely  by  the 
activities  of  the  German  submarine  against  neutral  and  enemy  commerce, 

A  few  months  before  the  war  many  of  the  allied  naval  authorities  were 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  destroyer  as  a  type  destined  possibly  to  an  early 
disappearance.  The  destroyer  it  was  believed  would  be  superseded  by  the 
swift  submarine,  just  as  it  had  taken  the  place  of  the  torpedo-gunboat  of 
two  decades  before.  But  the  submarine  while  constantly  growing  larger 
and  more  effective  has  yet  to  develop  the  under-water  speed  and  the  surface 
offensive  powder  which  would  make  her  supersede  the  destroyer. 

One  of  tlie  early  proposals  of  the  Nav^  Department  when  war  was 
declared  was  for  an  immense  emergency  fund  for  building  destroyers  to 
cope  with  the  submarine  peril.  This  fund  has  been  utilized  effectively 
and  already  man^^  new  destroyers  have  come  into  the  American  Navy  and 
each  day  there  is  unofficial  recognition  of  the  launching  of  more  fresh 
ships  of  this  type.  The  allied  and  enemy  powers  have  also  devoted  con- 
siderable of  their  nava!  building  efforts  to  the  construction  of  destroyers. 
It  is  estimated  that  Germany  has  probably  added  from  80  to  100  destroyers 
to  her  battle  fleet,  for  these  little  vessels  have  appeared  bearing  numbers 
that  under  peace  time  conditions  would  have  been  given  to  ships  which 
would  be  built  in  the  1919-20  building  programs.  England  has  devoted 
;tention  to  destroyers  and  as  early  as  the  battle  of  Jutland,  many  of 
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the  record  mnde  recently  for  the  new  type  destroyer  was  51 
the  laying  of  the  keel    Witli  records  of  this  kind  in  construciion^ <^ 
not  be  lonj?  before  u  most  formidable  fleet  will  be  on  hand  to  iju»r 
new  merchant  marine  and  to  assist  the  battle  fleet  when  ihc  time  for^ 
naval  engagement  comes, — The  Nm^al  A/an//i/.v,  May. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR 

Losses  rw  Naval  War. — By  Percival  A.  His!am   (British). — ^TTie  dw 
acter  of  naval  losses  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  since  the  ' 
great  wars  in  which  we  were  enga#?cd,  and  to  this  a  vnnety  of  mfi<e<  ' 
contributed.     The  substitution  of  steam  for  sails  has  '        '     " 

hable  to  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  sea;   while  it  is  u 
to-day.  as  it  was  ir.  Nelson's  time,  to  keep  in  commissi*  n 
of  small  !ships  for  the  special  purpose  of  dcaling^  with  the 
leers.     To  a  very  large  dvgree  tbc  U-bnat  stands  to-day  .1     .    .     nq 
degenerate    representative   of    the   old-time    privateer,   and    the    dci 
counterparts  the  light  craft  that  used  to  be  employed  for  hunting  i 
the  hostile  corsairs;  but  while  the  destroyer  is  a  great  advance  in  so 
worthiness  over  the  8-  to  i6-gian  vessel  of  the  beginning  of  last  cerJittij 
t!ie  losses   among  this   type  have  been,   as   one  would   expect.   rcUtivts 
heavy.    The  greatest  re  vo hit  ion  of  alt  in  the  cause  of  naval  losses  Is  due  I 
the  change  in  the  material  used  in  ship  construction  and  to  tl>e  de^  riot 
of  methods  of  att?rk      Speaking  comparatively^  the  wooden   warship 
unsinka1>lc  in  action.     There  was  nn  mciuis  of  attacking  her  betvcalf 
water-line,  and  the  damage  caused  by  chance  shots  striking  between 
and  water  could  usually  be  made  liood  from  within  with  v<  rv  linle  tr 
while  in  the  case  of  shot  striking  tibove  the  water-linr  Jy 

of  doing  cnnsiderablf  materia!  damai?e  lay  in  the  poss  cau 

Hre.  Ships  that  were  badly  knocked  about  and  had  lost  their  masts 
frequent  victims  to  bad  weather  before  their  injuries  could  be  frtr»de  1 
but  the  general  chance  of  a  vessel  being  actually  sunk  in  action  is  in4 
by  the  fact  that  out  of  162  imits  of  the  Royal  Navy  lost  in  the  hv€ 
1804- r8o8,  inclusive,  only  two  were  lost  in  this  way.  One  was  the 
hired  cutter  Const iiutioti,  Lieut.  J.  S.  A.  Dennis,  sunk  in  August,  1804,  1 
a  13-inch  shell  which  crashed  through  her  deck  while  she  wa5  eng 
the  enemy  batteries  and  flotilla  at  Boulogne ;  and  the  other  wa*  the  Rmj^id 
12,  Lieut,  Henry  Baugh,  sunk  by  batteries  in  the  Tagus  in  May.  Iot 
Within  the  same  period  two  of  our  vessels  were  sunk  to  avoid  captere. 
Tn  the  present  war  this  has  been  done  by  the  Russian  Prut,  ami  Ity  tht 
German  disguised  minelayer  Meteor,  which  after  sinking  the  British  ant- 
iliar>^  Ramsey  iti  the  Nrrrth  Sea  on  the  8th  of  Augunf.  iQt^>  tlr^trmrd 
herself  the  following  day  to  avoid  capture  by  a  squadron  «  r 
The  British  steamer  Turritrllit,  ma«le  prize  by  the  raider  1 
verted  into  a  minelayer,  was  similarly  destroyed.  It  is  unuM>t-M„i  i'^» 
this  variation  of  hari-kari  is  observed  with  unusual  determination  by  the 
crews  of  enemy  submarines. 

The  capture  of  a  commissioned  ship  has  been  a  very  imusual  fealnre  of 
the  present  conflict,  and  this  for  several  reasons.     In  the  old 
Nelsonian  period— the  main  object  in  battle  was  to  disable  the 
armament,  and  his  destruction  was  prof>ably  never  aimed  at  deltl^ 
This,  it   wil!   be   remembered,   is  the  theme  of   Sir    Reginald    Ctj« 
**  Ship  of  the  Line  in  Battle."  in  which  it  h  argued  that  the  "  liclf 
the  enemy  and  the  disablement  of  his  guns  arc  tl        * 
It  is  much  to  be  dotdited*  however,  if  in  any  n8\ 
war  a  sini^lc  shot  has  been  fired  with  the  object  of    ... 
or  ** defeating"  the  crew  of  an  enemy  warship.    The 
the  ship — and  her  destruction.     It  could  hardly  \k  ot 
ranges  at  which  modem  engagements  may  1>e  fought,  ' 
the  most  rapid  fire  possible  consistent  with  accuracy,  ;« 
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than  anything  else,  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the  ship  involves  both 
the  defeat  of  its  crew  and  the  disablement  of  its  guns,  and  is  a  much  more 
practicable  proposition  from  the  gunnery  point  of  view  than  an  attempt  to 
demoralize  a  ship's  company  with  a  hail  of  small  projectiles  or  to  knock 
a  turret  over  the  side.  The  material,  structure  and  contents  of  a  modern 
ship  of  war  all  tend  to  make  her  destruction  a  relatively  simple  matter 
compared  with  the  task  that  faced  the  gunners  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
while  torpedoes  and  high  explosive  projectiles  have  helped  considerably 
to  banish  the  word  "surrender"  from  the  vocabulary  of  modern  navies. 
A  ship's  armament  may  be  annihilated  and  her  crew  demoralized ;  but 
there  is  rarely  or  never  an  appreciable  interval  between  the  one  or  the 
other  and  the  plunge  to  the  bottom.  The  best  remembered  case  of  sur- 
render in  the  present  war  is  that  of  the  Emden,  which  gave  in  to  the 
Sydney  after  suffering  heavy  losses  and  being  driven  aground.  In  at  least 
one  official  document  the  incident  is  referred  to  as  the  "  capture"  of  the 
Eftpden,  but  "  destruction  "  is  the  word  commonly  used.  A  more  remark- 
able capture,  accomplished  without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  was  that  of  the 
German  gunboat  Komet,  taken  by  surprise  in  New  Guinea  by  the  late 
Lieut.  Commander  J.  M.  Jackson  and  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Australian 
auxiliary  vessel  Nusa.  The  Komet  is  now  in  service.  The  capture  and 
recapture  of  the  gunboat  Firefly  on  the  Tigris  will  also  be  recalled.* 

Nothing  came  as  a  greater  surprise  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  than 
the  number  of  officers  and  men  involved  in  the  unfortunate  incidents  that 
occurred.  Not  a  soul  was  saved  from  the  Good  Hope  or  the  Monmouth, 
while  over  1400  lives  were  lost  when  the  Aboukir,  Hogue  and  Cressy  were 
torpedoed.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  naval  campaigns  of  the  Kusso- 
Japanese  war  the  combined  losses  on  both  sides  were  only  1883  killed 
and  drowned,  and  1809  wounded;  but  the  figures  do  not  seem  to  Carry 
conviction.  Here,  however,  are  the  losses  sustained  by  the  British  Fleet 
in  five  of  its  most  renowned  fights  of  the  sailing  days : 

Killed         Wounded 

1st  of  June,   1794 290  858 

St.  Vincent    73  227 

Camperdown    203  662 

Nile   218  678 

.    Trafalgar    449  1242 

The  total  of  killed  in  these  five  victories  did  not  exceed  by  more  than  a 
hundred  the  loss  of  life  involved  in  the  destruction  of  a  single  British 
battle  cruiser,  the  Queen  Mary,  in  the  battle  of  Jutland  Bank.  According 
to  a  table  published  in  **  Naval  Power  in  the  War,"  by  Lieut.  Commander 
C.  C.  Gill,  U.  S.  N.,  the  German  Admiralty  claim  that  the  British  loss  in 
this  action  amounted  to  117,150  tons  and  the  German  to  60,720  tons,  while 
the  personal  losses  are  given  as  6105  and  2414,  respectively.  There  is  no 
means  of  testing  the  latter ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  list  of 
officers  and  men  killed  in  action,  printed  with  the  quarterly  "  Navy  List," 
our  total  losses  for  the  month  of  May,  19 16,  were  324  officers  and  5348  men. 
The  aggregate  for  the  month,  therefore,  does  not  equal  the  German  claim 
for  the  Jutland  battle;  which,  of  course,  undoubtedly  accounts  for  prac- 
tically this  entire  list.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  table  that  in 
the  old  sea  fights  the  wounded  outnumbered  the  killed  in  the  proportion 
of  just  about  three  to  one.  Under  present  conditions  the  tables  are  most 
emphatically  turned,  the  principal  reason  being  the  poor  chance  a  wounded 
man  has  of  being  saved  from  a  doomed  ship. 

The  latest  edition  of  Fighting  Ships  contains  a  pretty  complete  list  of 
the  known  naval  losses  of  the  various  powers  during  the  war.  In  pre- 
paring the  following  analysis  I  have  included  in  addition  the  armored 
cruiser  Drake,  torpedoed  by  a  submarine  on  the  2d  of  October,  1917,  and 
the  monitor  Raglan,  destroyed  by  the  gun-fire  of  the  Goeben  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1918.    These  vessels  are  not  included  in  the  list  referred  to. 
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The  tabic  which  follows  represents  armored  ship  and  cniifter  (not 
cruiser)  losses  only; 

British  Armored  Ship  Losses  Reported  in  the  War  Doum  lo  ike  -?irf  H 

February^  191 8 


No.  ut 


Cause  of  lo3» 

Torpedoed  by  suhTTiarinc 14 

Sunk  by  gun-fire  to 

Sunk  by  mines  ...  7 

Destroyed  by  internal  explosion.  3 

Torpedoed  by  a  surface  ship....  t 

Wrecked    i 


TofinaBc 

143*5^5 
i36.8ds 
76.110 
47,800 
12,950 
10,850 


Frf  ccvMtcc  of  ttta* 


It  win  he  seen  that  the  two  forms  of  under-water  attack — the 
of  the  Goliath  by  a  Turkish  destroyer  being  omitted  from  this  category- 
accounted  for  2t  ships  out  of  56,  and  for  51,3  per  cent  of  the  dcstrojrcd  toe- 
nagc.  It  should  be  pointed  «nit  that  in  spite  of  very  definite  official  lUle- 
mcnts,  a  good  deal  of  doubt  is  still  entertained  in  many  quarters  rei;;irtiiiii 
the  actual  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Hampshire,  which  is  stated  to  ha%"C  l«en 
mined;  and  there  is -some  difference  of  opinion,  also,  as  to  whether  the 
Irresistible  and  Otvaw  were  sunk  by  mines  (as  officially  recorded),  or  h^ 
torpedoes,  possibly  dirigible,  on  the  Brennan  principle,  discharged  Irom 
concealed  shore  stations  in  the  Dardanelles. 

Tlie  principal  fault  with  the  above  table  is  that  it  includes  only  lltnt 
groups— or,  perhaps,  one  should  say  but  two — of   the  many   that  go  In 
make  up  a  navy.     It  is,  however,  impossible  to  extend  it   wiih  aity  rail 
satisfaction  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  published  facts  regarding  tkt_ 
minor  types,  particularly  in  regard  to  tonnage;  but  the  inclusion  of  ihc 
types  would  make  a  considerable  difference  both  to  the  aggregate  and 
distribution  of  the  causes  of  loss.    The  following,  for  instance,  is  a  siati 
ment  of  the  losses  of  armed  merchantmen  announced  by  the  AdmiraH 
during  IQ17: 

Laureniic,   believed    mined;    Hilary,   torpedoed    by    submarine;    OIti«| 
torpedoed  by   submarine;   Champagne,  torpedoed   by  submarine;    Ofl 
torpedoed    by    submarine ;    Stephen    fumess,    torpedoed    by    suhi 

/irbutus    and    Grive,    foundered    after    being    torpedoed    by    suhi   

Osntameh,  mined.     Under-water  attack  accounted  for  the  whole  of  the 
ships,  and  as,  apart  from  drifters  and  trawlers,  we  lost  from  gun-firc  %u  J 
same  year   only  the   seaplane  carrier   Ben-my^Chree  and   the   dcs 
Strongbow,  Mary  Rose,  and  Partridge,  it  is  obvious  that  the  inclusioaj 
classes  of  vessels  would  effect  an  appreciable  change  in  the  complex 
the  taV»le*     It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  loss  by  gun*fire  1 
above,  no  less  than  76.5  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  was  I"  *^  ■"  'H^ 
land  fight  (six  ships  of  104700  tons),  so  that  another  actiuit  '»rf- 

ihe  probability  of  which  appears  to  grow  less  with  the  prol' 
war— might  be  reasonably  expected  to  send  up  the  gun-fire 
a^jly;   unless,  of  course,   we  should   have   the   good   fortur* 
what  so  many  navy  critics  appear  to  demand,  an  admiral   who  caa 
battles  without  sustaining  losses. 

The  estimate  of  lofises  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  • 
staff,  for  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  certain  operation 
must  inevitably  rest  in  the  end  upon  the  conipartson   rmwvtT    f 
to  be  achieved  and  the  price  to  be  paid  in  attaining  them.    The  1 
of  the   Dardanelles   Commission   is   the   f*^'^    -1  .......  ,f    ^..    .  .* 

which  gives  us  an  actual  insinht  into  tb' 

the  navy — or  of  w*hat  passed  for  a  staff  -: 

war — and  it  contains  two  interesting  references  to  this 

Fisher  had  stated  that  in  his  opinion  he  attended  roc 
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Council  simply  that  he  might  answer  questions  i£  he  was  asked.  The 
question  was  put:  "And  were  they  ever  asked?"  To  which  he  replied; 
**  They  were  sometimes,  because  I  was  asked  how  many  battleships  would 
he  lost  (in  the  attack  on  the  Straits),  and  I  said  12/'  The  War  Council 
Ihus  knew,  from  the  highest  professional  advice  they  could  obtain — that 
of  the  First  Sea  Lord — that  the  forcing  of  the  Dardanelles  would  cost 
12  battleships.  In  full  posseission  of  that  knowledge*  they  decided  upon 
that  operation ;  but  they  quickly  dropped  the  whole  business^that  is»  the 
purely  naval  attack— as  soon  as  we  had  lost  three.  This  is  one  of  the 
difhculties  inseparable  from  the  constitutional  policy  of  leaving  high  deci- 
sions in  the  hands  of  civilians.  They  neither  understand  the  advice  they 
receive  from  the  experts  nor  appreciate  the  fact  that  success  in  war  can- 
not  be  achieved  without  paying  the  due  \mcc  for  it.  They  are  willing  to 
lr>^  things  as  a  speculation  so  long  as  they  can  back  out  when  tlicir  nerve 
begins  to  give;  and  when  the  Ocean,  Irresistible  and  Bouvei — ^25  per  cent 
of  our  expected  losses — went  down  in  the  Dardanelles*  they  probably 
recollected  suddenly  Lord  Fisher's  warning  that  "  even  the  older  ships 
should  not  Ive  risked,  for  they  cannot  be  lost  without  losing  men,  and  they 
form  the  only  reserve  behind  the  Grand  Fleet."  Of  course,  Mr.  Churchill 
produced  *' an  elaJ>orate  analysis"  of  comparative  naval  strength,  con* 
clusively  showing  that  Lord  Fisher  was  a  querulous  old  gentleman  whose 
fears  were  groundless  aud  that  we  could  quite  afford  the  probable  losses; 
hut  in  spite  of  this  the  whole  business  was  dropped  like  a  hot  poker  after 
the  first  day's  losses.  Mr.  Churchill  has  since  put  the  blame  for  this 
upon  the  public,  who  are  said  to  have  been  staggered  by  what  was  hap- 
pening; but  if  politicians  have  any  value  at  all  in  this  sort  of  work  it 
should  stircly  be  as  a  guide  to  how  the  electorate,  which  they  know  so 
w*cll,  is  likely  to  behave  in  a  particular  set  of  circumstances. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  war  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
present  article  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  loss  of  destroyers.  This  is 
strongly  shown  in  the  following  half-yearly  analysis,  which  is  not  based 
exclusively  upon  official  announcements.  The  information  embodied  in  it 
has  been  accumulated   from  a  variety  of   sources. 


Brjtiih  destroyer  !6SBes 
(For  explanatioQ,  S(*e  btrlow) 


I                               Half-year  A  S        M        W        C      Total 

Aug. '14-Jan,  *I5  .-  -  -  I  -  I 
Feb. 'is-July  '15  , -  111^3 
Aug.  *IS-Jau.  *i6 -  -  2  1  -  3 
Feb,  '16-July  '16 8  -  I  -  3  II 
Aug,  *r6-Jan,  *17  ,; 3  -  i  -  2  6 
Feb,  *i7-July  *17  i  i  8  -  a  12 
Aug.  'r7-Jan.  '18  3  3  4  3  2  15 
xplanation. — '*  A  "  =  sunk  in  action  with  surface  ships ;  "  S  **  =  sunk  by 
subtriarine ;  "  M  " ^ sunk  by  mine ;  "  W"  =  wrecked ;  "  C "  ==  sunk  in  col- 

»lision. 
The  "steady  increase"  referred  to  above  wiH  be  the  more  marked  if 
one  rules  out  the  eight  vessels  sunk  in  the  Jutland  battle;  but  even  with 
those  included  the  losses  for  the  last  two  periods  covered  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  first  five.  In  the  case  of  such  vessels  as  these,  which  are 
constantly  at  work  discharging  all  sorts  of  functions  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  in  all  sorts  of  placets,  a  great  deal  will  naturally  depend  upon 
the  nunil>er  in  commission,  and  although  nothing  official  has  transpired  on 
this  particular  subject,  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  at 
least  twice  as  many  destroyers  in  service  to-day  as  we  had  in  the  first 
month  of  the  war.  Such  an  increase  legitimately  permits  of  greater  risks 
being  taken;  and  it  also  means  that  when  there  are  mines  about  there  is 
a  greater  chance  of  one  of  them  being  hit,  and  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
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the  number  of  targets  available  for  enemy  submarines-  It  is,  tn  fl 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  real  significance  of  these  destroyer  !c5««i  wt! 
out  knowing  the  number  over  which  they  are  spread  and  the 
have  been  doing.  The  improvingly  satisfactory  position  in  whi 
ing  to  Mr.  Ltoyd  George,  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Lord  Jcllicoe,  wc  niuj  iMjr 
selves  with  regard  to  the  submarine  menace  is  very  largely  due  to  the  work 
of  our  destroyer s»  and  onl}^  those  who  can  see  l)oth  sides  of  the  kdgtr 
can  balance  up  the  profit  and  the  loss  and  see  where  the  real  triilli  Itcs^  It 
would  be  worth  a  very  great  sacrifice  to  overcome  the  suhmarmr  tmanACt, 
and  certainly  the  advance  in  our  destroyer  losses  is  far  from  disi^opor- 
tionate  in  comparison  with  the  fact,  of  which  we  have  beco  o^!^da% 
assured,  that  towards  the  end  of  iQJ?  the  destruction  of  U-boats  was  pro- 
ceeding at  four  times  the  pace  we  reached  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  last  period  covered  in  the  above  table  the  number  of  war  yesMk 
of  ail  classes  announced  by  the  Admiralty  as  having  been  sunk  1^  sob- 
marines  was  i8,  if  we  include  the  three  destroyers  lost  in  the  ^'  -^'-  '-n 
on  the  22d  of  December,  while  in  the  previous  six  months  co-  .^ 

(August,  i9j6.  to  January,  1917)  the  number  was  only  six» 
eluded  the  Nothngham  and  Polmoutk,  which  were  operating  with  the 
Grand  Fleet  to  meet  the  German  sortie  of  the  igth  of  August,  1916. 
also  the  battleship  Cornwaliis,  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  seems  higi 
probable  that  there  is  a  distinct  and  direct  connection  between,  on  the 
hand,  the  growing  success  of  the  campaign  against  the  U-boat  and 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  loss  of  British  merchantmen,  a.nd,  00  the  ni 
the  increase  in  the  loss  of  warships  through  under-watcr  attack. 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  convoy  system  was  brought  into  general  use 
during  the  early  half  of  last  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Icivli 
very  appreciably  to  increase  the  risks  run  by  warships.  Indeed,  it  may  k 
said  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  convoy  system  to  shift  the  burden  01  risk 
from  the  merchantmen  to  the  warships  escorting  them.  In  convoying 
through  areas  infested  by  submarines,  it  is  the  object  of  the  escort  to  keep 
the  U-boats  at  such  a  distance  from  the  convoy  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
attacked.  In  other  words,  the  escort  becomes  a  screen  bctwetJi  the 
enemy  and  the  merchant  ships  ;  and  although  the  war  vessels  and  thetf 
personnel  are  much  better  adapted  for  dealing  with  submarine  attack,  it 
follows  that  their  chances  of  being  torpedoed  are  incre.iscd  in  ^  *^^ 

same  ratio  as  those  of  the  merchantmen  are  reiluced.     The  attn 
North  Sea  convoys  in  October  and   December  last*  resulting   t 
the  loss  of  three  destroyers  and  a  number  of  merchantmen 
trawlerSj  did  not  arise  from  any  failure  of  the  convoy  system. 
chantmcn  were  provided  with  an  escort  which,  in  the  absence  of  rvidmcT 
to  the  contrary,  we  may  presume  was  adequate  for  its  particular  purr-'^**, 
namely,  their  protection  against  submarine  attack.     For  the  c^  ■■: 

of  other  forms  of  attack,  other  arrangements  were  made,  and  it 
which  broke  down,   leaving  the  destroyers  and   trawlers   ev;i 
onslaught  the  like  of  which  it  was  never  expected  tliey  wnit:  1   ^  ;         ^' 
At  the  moment  of  writing  only  one  official  annoi^T^--^-  "* 
regarding  the  torpedoing  of  an  escort  vessel,  thi 

which  stranded  and  became  a  total  loss  in  the  cli  -  , 

marined  "  on  the  20th  of  January  last     It  was  not  iitited  that  she 
accompanying  a  convoy  at  the  time. 

Reference  may  fittingly  be  made  in  this  article  to  the  b- 
shipping — a   subject   which    even   yet    is   not   gcnemlly   t^^ 
public  mind  with  the  shortage  of  food  and  the  \ 
Rhondda.     The  first  declared  enemy  campaign  a^ 
opened  on  the  i8th  of  Fcbru;iry,  1915,  and  in  ^* 
which  regular  returns  were  issued  by  the  A 
175  ships— an  average  of  exactly  five  a  week,     i  .  - 
campaign  began  on  the  ist  of '  February,  1917,  hut  Xht. 
turns  began,  as  before,  on  the  1 8th  of  February,      i 
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summarizes  our  losses  quarter  by  quarter  for  the  first  52  weeks  of  this 
phase : 

1600  tons   Under  1600    Fishing 
Sunk  and  over        tons  vessels        Total 

1st  13  weeks 269  121  103  493 

2d  13  weeks  237  52  45  334 

3d  13  weeks  159  74  12  245 

4th  13  weeks 157  48  21  226 

Total    822  295  181  1298 

U-boat's  Best  Harvest  Field. — In  an  article  in  the  Stockholm  Afton- 
bladet  of  March  24,  Dr.  K.  A.  Melin  states  that  no  less  than  1650  vessels 
were  sunk  in  the  barred  zone  around  England  and  France  during  the  first 
year  of  Germany's  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Along  the  west  coast 
of  England  580  ships  were  sent  to  the  bottom,  while  430  were  sunk  in  the 
English  Channel  itself.  One  hundred  and  seventy  vessels  were  lost  in 
the  approaches  to  the  English  Channel  and  270  along  the  east  coast  of 
England.  Along  the  French  coast  only  200  vessels  have  been  lost,  which 
shows  that  the  main  effort  of  the  German  submarines  has  been  directed 
against  British  shipping.  Dr.  Melin  has  not  attempted  to  estimate  the 
number  of  vessels  lost  in  the  Mediterranean  area. — Nautical  Gazette,  11/5. 

ATLANTIC 

U-BOAT  IS  Lifted  Out  of  Water  by  Warship's  Shell. — ^The  sinking  of 
a  German  submarine  by  an  American  warship  with  a  shot  which  lifted 
the  U-boat  completely  out  of  the  water  and  broke  her  in  two,  was  reported 
by  officers  of  the  warships  on  their  arrival  here  to-day.  Because  of  the 
fine  work  of  the  gunners,  the  crew  of  the  vessel  received  an  additional  fur- 
lough of  10  days.  * 

On  the  voyage  over,  the  warship,  which  previously  was  reported  from 
German  sources  as  having  been  wrecked,  sighted  three  submarines  and  the 
gunners  sprang  to  their  guns.  The  first  two  shots  from  the  warship,  fired 
in  quick  succession  at  the  nearest  enemv,  missed  the  mark,  but  the  third 
went  home.  It  caught  the  U-boat  just  below  the  water-line  and  so  great  . 
was  its  force  that  the  submarine  was  lifted  out  of  the  water.  In  another 
moment  her  back  broke,  she  doubled  up  and  sank  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  chorus  of  yells  from  the  warship's  crew. 

No  survivors  were  seen  in  the  water  and  the  other  submarines  dived, 
as  the  destroyed  submersible  disappeared,  and  they  did  not  reappear. — N»  K. 
Herald,  11/5. 

Tackled  Deadly  Bomb. — Boatswain's  Mate  Probably  Saved  Converted 
Yacht  From  Destruction. — How  John  Mackenzie,  a  chief  boatswain's 
mate  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  by  extraordinary  heroism  saved  the  converted 
yacht  Remlik,  on  patrol  service  in  European  waters,  was  told  to-day  in  an 
announcement  by  Secretary  Daniels  that  the  Navy  Department  had 
awarded  Mackenzie  the  medal  of  honor  and  gratuity  of  $100. 

During  a  heavy  gale  December  17,  a  depth  charge  weighing  several 
hundred  pounds  broke  from  its  fastenings  at  the  stem  and  went  sweeping 
about  the  deck.  As  officers  and  crew  watched  the  bomb,  some  one  saw  the 
safety  pin  fall  out  of  the  charge,  making  it  a  source  of  serious  danger  to 
the  vessel  and  crew.  Mackenzie,  realizing  the  danger,  shouted:  "Watch 
me;  I'll  get  it"  and  dashed  down  the  deck  flinging  himself  upon  the 
charging  cylinder. 

Three  times  he  almost  had  his  arms  about  the  bomb,  but  each  time  the 
seas  tore  it  from  him  and  once  almost  crushed  him.  He  stuck  to  his 
task,  however,  and  on  the  fourth  attempt,  got  a  firm  grip  on  the  cylinder, 
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heaved  it  upright  on  one  of  the  flat  ends  and  held  it  down  until  lines  could 
be  run  to  him  and  he  and  the  bomb  safely  lashed. — Baltimore  Sun,  29/4. 

Seaplane  Crew  Battles  Sharks  18  Hours. — ^Lieutenant  Arthur 
Laverents,  a  naval  aviator,  and  C.  C.  Cotton,  his  observer,  arrived  at  an 
Atlantic  port  ye'sterday  following  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  and 
man-eating  sharks  last  Siuiday  when  their  seaplane  broke  and  they  were 
forced  to  alight  on  the  ocean  sixty  miles  out  from  Miami,  Fla. 

For  18  hours  the  men  drifted  on  their  seaplane,  acting  as  acrobats 
to  prevent  it  from  overturning  when  seas  were  rough  and  fighting  all  the 
time  to  keep  sharks  awav.  Luck  was  with  them  Monday  morning,  for 
they  were  sighted  by  an  American  steamship.  The  crew  of  the  vessd 
also  rescued  the  seaplane,  which  was  hoisted  to  the  deck  and  turned  over 
to  the  naval  authorities  at  the  Atlantic  port. 

The  story  told  by  Lieutenant  Laverents  was  that  he  and  Cotton  began 
their  flight  at  noon  last  Sunday.  They  arose  to  2000  feet.  Suddenly, 
when  60  miles  out  to  sea,  it  was  discovered  the  engine  was  missing  fire. 

The  seaplane  was  brought  down  and  they  tried  to  repair  the  cylinder. 
The  gasoline  tank  also  was  leaking.  Then  they  found  they  could  not 
arise. 

Sunday  night  was  the  longest  either  spent  in  their  lives.  Frequently 
huge  sharks  brushed  against  the  frail  craft  and  they  had  to  fight  them  off. 
Finally,  at  six  o'clock  Monday  morning,  when  they  saw  that  the  lookout 
in  the  crow's  nest  of  the  American  steamship  had  sighted  them,  they  were 
a  happy  pair. 

Lieutenant  Laverents  is  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  He  reported  by  wire 
yesterday  to  his  commanding  oflicer  of  his  safe  arrival  and  of  the  saving 
of  the  seaplane. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Navy  Patrol  Vessel  Lost.— rA^  Admiral  Goes  on  Rocks  off  Massa- 
chusetts Coast, — The  Navy  Department  is  advised  that  the  Admiral,  scoot 
patrol  vessel  No.  967,  ran  on  the  rocks  off  Sdtuate,  Mass.,  last  night  and 
is  a  total  loss.  All  the  oflicers  and  crew  were  saved,  and  considerable 
small  material  was  taken  off  the  vessel. 

The  Admiral  was  a  converted  yacht,  which,  before  being  taken  over  b>' 
the  navy,  belonged  to  Gordon  Dexter,  of  Boston. — Official  Bulletin,  27/$. 

U.  S.  S.  '*  Zaanland  "  Sunk  in  a  Collision  at  Sea. — The  Committee  on 
Public   Information   issues   the   following: 

The  Navy  Department  is  informed  that  the  U.  S.  S.  Zaanland  was  sunk 
in  collision  at  sea  on  May  13.  All  aboard  were  rescued,  and  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

The  Zaanland  was  a  cargo  carrier,  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  taken  over  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  was  8700  tons  dead-weight.  It  was 
commissioned  and  manned  by  the  navy  for  army  account. — Official  BuUi- 
tin,  17/5. 

U.  S.  S.  "  Parker  "  Men  Praised  for  "  Glenart  Castle  '*  Resclts.- 
Secretary  Daniels  has  commended  the  following  men  of  the  U.  S.  S 
Parker  for  heroism  in  their  effort  to  rescue  the  survivors  from  the  steam- 
ship Glenart  Castle,  which  sank  on  February  26,  1918: 

John  C.  Cole,  quartermaster,  second  class.  United  States  Naval  Resent 
Force,  and  Jonathan  T.  Newman,  seaman.  United  States  Navy,  seeing  tb< 
condition  of  one  of  the  survivors,  requested  permission  to  go  to  his  aid 
Permission  was  granted  Cole,  who  succeeded  in  swimming  to  the  man 
and  holding  him  up.  The  strain  of  holding  up  the  man  in  the  cold  water 
and  choppy  sea  nearly  exhausted  Cole.  Newman,  seeing  his  condiiicti 
jumped  overboard,  but  was  ordered  back  by  the  executive  officer,  wbi 
felt  that  Cole  would  probably  be  lost  and  that  further  sacrifice  would  be 
useless. 

Cole  held  on  to  the  survivor,  and  both  were  finally  rescued. 
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Riiy  E.  HofFses,  chief  boatswain's  mate;  Francis  W.  Becghley,  yeoman, 
third  class;  and  James  H,  Quinn,  coxswain,  United  States  Navy,  boarded 
a  fragile  raft  tbat  was  smashing  into  the  ship's  side,  secured  the  survivors 
and  pushed  them  aboard,  at  considerable  personal  risk. 

David  L.  Morgan,  electrician,  third  class  (radio),  and  Thomas  F.  Troue, 
United  States  Navy»  were  constantly  in  the  water,  pulling  out  survivors, 
U^\  of  whom  were  totally  helpless.  These  men  have  also  been  commended 
for  using  good  judgment  when  necessary  to  take  risks,  and  for  not  hesi- 

ting  on  any  occasion. 

The  fourth  officer  of  the  Gtcnart  Casilt  having  fallen  overboard,  Wilbur 
W.  Matthew.s,  ship's  cook,  second  class,  and  David  Goldman,  machinist's 
mate,  second  class.  United  States  Navy,  jumped  overboard,  put  a  line 
around  him,  and  aided  him  to  »h«-  'i)uu\  side,  where  be  was  hauled  aboard. — 
OMciai  Bulletin,  16/5. 


Abroad.— In  tJie  face  of  bitter  winter  gales,  American  submarines,  pri- 
marily designed  for  operation  off  the  home  coasts,  have  crossed  the  At- 
I        lantic  to  engage  in  the  common  fight  against  German  U-boats.    They  arc 
now  aiding  allied  naval  forces,  as  are  American  destroyers  and  American 
naval  airmen,  and  they  have  been  in  the  war  zone  for  some  months- 
\  Secretary  Daniels  revealed  the  fact  tbat  the  sulimarines  had  gone  *' over 

^^here  "  in  his  address  at  Cleveland  at  a  Liberty  Loan  celebration,  but  gave 
^^lo  details.  It  is  now  possible,  however,  t<>  tell  for  the  first  time  of  the 
^^mid- winter  passage  of  the  boats  across  the  seas  in  the  face  of  the  most 
I  severe  weather  known  in  years*  In  the  perilous  passages,  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  service  have  been  maintained. 

The  brst  submarine  left  in  early  winter.  No  hint  appeared  in  the  papers, 
^_and,  in  fact,  until  Secretary  Daniels  spoke,  no  word  of  the  participation 
^■bf  the  under-water  boats  in  the  war  against  Germany  had  been  published, 
^r  Tbc  navy  had  some  experience  with  long-distance  work  with  submarines 
f  on  which  to  draw.  Boats  have  been  sent  to  the  Philippines,  to  Hawaii  nnd 
to  Panama,  hut  always  in  mild  seasons  and  with  plenty  of  time  for  pre- 
cautionary steps. 

This  time,  however,  they  were  to  go  in  a  terrible  winter,  with  the  Atlantic 
in  its  ugliest  mood.  The  steps  taken  to  get  them  across  cannot  be  dis- 
closed, but  the  fact  that  the  department  has  no  disaster  to  record  is  pointed 
to  as  proof  of  their  sufficiency. 

In  mid-December  others  got  started.    While  it  was  fair  on  sailing  day, 
ead  of  the  submarines  a  100-mile  gale  was  brewing.    Into  it  they  plowed, 
rolling  and  tumbling. 

Even  when  tow  lines  parted  in  some  cases,  unknown  to  the  tugs  and 
accompanying  craft,  the  submarines  battled  forward  alone.  A  majority 
of  them  reached  their  destination  under  their  own  power,  ready  for  duty. 
Some  of  the  boats  were  driven  far  from  tlieir  course.  They  showed  up 
at  different  ports,  but  promptly  put  to  sea  again  and  reached  their  station. 
One  boat  was  the  hard  luck  vessel  of  the  lot.  Separated  from  the  flotilla 
in  the  first  storm  and  its  compasses  out  of  order,  it  turned  homeward,  only 
to  strike  two  more  gales  in  quick  succession.  However,  it  made  port  sue 
ccssfully  and  undamaged. 

With  new  fuel  and  supplies  aboard  and  with  a  man  or  two,  worn  out  by 
the  long  struggle  with  the  elements,  replaced,  in  a  few  days  the  boat  put 
to  sea  again.  It  went  through  that  time,  despite  a  fourth  gale  it  encoun- 
tered.— Naval  Monthly,  May. 
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V,  S,  Transports  Crash.— Secretary  Daniels  atithorized  the  following 
talement : 
*'  Two  transports,  which  were  damaged  in  a  collision  at  sea  several  days 

I  ago,  have  arrived  safely  at  an  Atlantic  port.    The  two  vessels  were  in  a 
BOnvoy   and    were    running    without    lights    when   the    accident    occurred. 
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Neither  was  seriously  damaged,  but  both  were  ordered  to  return  to  port 
for  repairs.    No  lives  are  reported  lost. 

"  A  board  of  inquiry  will  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  accident." — Washington  Evening  Star,  27/4. 

Liner  Escapes  U-boat. — A  large  French  transatlantic  liner  which 
arrived  here  to-day  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  submarine  when  two 
days  out  from  a  French  port.  The  torpedo  passed  astern  and  the  merchant- 
man gave  battle.  Cruisers  convoying  the  liner  joined  in  the  fight  and  the 
U-boat  fled  with  several  of  the  warships  in  pursuit. 

Whether  the  submarine  was  sunk  was  not  known  by  any  of  the  265 
passengers  aboard  the  merchantman.  The  attack  took  place  while  the  pas- 
sengers were  dining  at  7  o'clock  at  night. — Evening  Star,  29/4. 

Big  British  Vessel  Routs  a  U-boat  in  Midocean  Fight. — A  British 
steamship  which  prior  to  the  war  was  considered  one  of  the  best  abcxu-d 
which  to  cross  the  ocean,  arrived  yesterday  at  an  Atlantic  port  with  a  story 
of  a  daring  attempt  by  a  German  submarine  to  slide  under  the  flock  of 
destroyers  convoying  her  and  launch  a  torpedo.  Luckily,  the  periscope 
of  the  Hun  craft  was  discovered  in  time  and  a  show^er  of  shells  from  the 
guns  of  the  steamship  caused  her  to  hurry  away. 

Passengers  on  board  the  steamship  said,  however,  that  before  the  final 
plunge  of  the  submarine  she  let  go  one  torpedo  when  a  mile  away,  but  it 
went  wild,  showing  the  Huns  were  in  great  fear  of  death  and  were  excited. 
Destroyers  closed  about  the  spot  beneath  which  the  periscope  was  seen, 
but  it  was  unknown  whether  the  depth  bombs  thrown  overboard  destro>-ed 
her. 

The  steamship  was  one  of  the  several  under  convoy  from  a  French  port 
when  attacked  and  quickly  changed  her  course.  After  discharging  several 
Canadian  troops  on  furlough  the  steamship  headed  for  an  American  port 
where  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were  landed.  Some  of  these  were  Aus- 
tralians.—iV.   Y,  Herald,  5/3. 

Ship's  Armed  Guard  Reports  Encounter  with  Submarine. — The  Navy 
Department  authorizes  the  following: 

The  commander  of  the  armed  guard  on  the  steamship  Tidewater  reports 
to  the  Navy  Department  that  on  March  17,  about  11.30  p.  m.,  a  submarine 
was  sighted  off  the  starboard  bow,  heading  toward  the  vessel  about  150 
yards  off.  As  the  ship  turned  it  missed  the  submarine  by  not  more  than 
20  feet.  The  U-boat  was  then  submerging.  The  ship's  guns  were  brought 
to  bear  and  the  first  shot  hit  some  distance  ahead  of  her  wake. 

"  The  pointer  fired  the  second  shot,"  says  the  report,  "  and  had  what  the 
captain,  the  chief  engineer  and  myself,  and  other  members  of  the  crew 
called  a  clean  hit  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  effective.  The  third  shot 
was  fired  by  the  boatswain's  mate  in  charge  of  the  after  gun's  crew,  having 
her  spotted  and  firing  in  the  position  she  last  submerged  in.  We  resumed 
our  course  and  commenced  zigzagging,  standing  by  for  an  attack,  but  the 
submarine  did  not  appear  again.  We  made  all  preparations  for  an  attad: 
at  daybreak,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  a  submarine." — Official  Bulletin, 
8/5. 

A  German  submarine  bombarded  Monrovia,  Liberia. — Army  and  Nary 
Gazette,  20/4. 

Twenty-Nine  Lost  on  "  Florence  H." — Capt.  F.  J.  Butterfield  and  all 
the  deck  officers  of  the  American  steamship  Florence  H.  are  now  beheved 
to  have  lost  their  lives  when  that  ship  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  April 
17,  while  off  the  French  coast.  A  list  of  survivors  received  here  to-day  by 
cable  from  the  American  consul  at  Brest  does  not  contain  their  names. 
It  is  also  shown  that  only  two  of  the  engine-room  officers  escaped  unin- 
jured, the  others  being  reported  as  badly  burned. 
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A  checking  up  of  the  cabled  list  with  the  record  of  the  crew  filed  with 

■  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner  here  when  the  Florence  H. 
sailed  shows  that  out  of  56  men  in  the  civilian  crew  29  arc  dead  or  missing, 
12  are  in  hospitals  badly  burned,  2  arc  slightly  burned  and  only  13  escaped 
uninjured. 

There  is  a  possibility,  however,  officials  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  here  said,  that  some  of  the  missing  may  yet  be  accounted  for,  but 

kas  the  Florence  H.  was  near  a  port  when  the  explosion  occurred,  this  hope 
is  remote.  Chief  Engineer  James  B.  Watson  atid  First  Assistant  Engineer 
Strickland  are  among  those  who  escaped  injury,  the  second  and  third 
assistants  being  badly  burned. 
In  addition  to  the  civilian  crew,  there  were  on  board  23  men  of  a  naval 
^uard,  six  of  wbum  have  been  reported  as  survivors,  through  the  Nav>' 
Department  at  Washington. 

I  The  Florence  H,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  March  30,  with  cargo,  part 
of  which  was  explosives.  A  recent  cable  advice  from  Paris  said  that  the 
explosion  was  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  bomb  planted  on  the  ship 
before  she  sailed.— Bdfliwtort'  Sun,  27/4. 

The  American  steamship  Lake  Moor,  sailing  on  her  maiden  voyage 
with  a  naval  gun  crew  aboard,  was  sunk  by  an  enemy  submarine  in  Euro- 
pean waters  about  midnight  April  11  and  5  officers  and  39  men  are  missing, 
the  Navy  Department  announced  to- night. 

Five  officers,  including  Lieut.  Commander  Kinchen  J.  Powers,  U.  S.  N. 
R.  ¥.,  and  12  enhsted  men  have  been  landed  at  an  English  port,— Haltimore 
^mSun,  21/4, 

™^  Collides  at  Sea,  Sinks,— The  American  steamship  IVcster!^,  one  ui 
the  new  ships  built  by  the  Emergency  Heet  Corporation,  was  sunk  in  a  col* 
lision  Sunday  off  the  French  coast,  according  to  information  received  in 
shipping  circles.     All  alioanl  were  saved. 

The  ll'esttrly,  a  vessel  of  alK)ut  5000  tons,  launched  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  February,  was  returning  to  the  United  Slates  after  having  completed 
the  first  half  of  her  maiden  trip  to  Europe, — Evening  Star,  30/4. 

American  Steamer  "Tvlek**  Torpedoed  and  Sunk  May  2.— The  Navy 
Department  has  received  from  Vice  Admiral  Sims  a  dispatch  stating  that 
the  American  steamer  Tyler  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  May  2,  1918.  in  Euro- 
pean waters.  Survivors  of  rlie  vessel  were  landed  at  a  French  port.  Six: 
of  the  merchant  crew,  including  the  third  assistant  engineer,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  naval  armed  guard  were  lost. — Official  Bulletin.  8/5. 

Note, — The  names  of  the  members  of  the  armed  guard  on  the  Tyler 
are  being  checked  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  will  be  made  pub- 
lic as  soon  as  this  is  completed. 

Steamer  *'  Neches"  Sunk  bv  ToRpifrK}.  Returning  Without  Carix),  but 
All  on  Board  Reported  Safe.— The  following  statement  is  authorized  by 
I  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

'  The  War  Department  has  received  information  that  the  Neches,  a  cargo 
carrier  of  7175  tons,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  the  night  of  May  14  or 
early  morning  of  May  15, 

All  on  board  are  reported  saved. 
I      The  vessel  was  returning  without  cargo. 

It  is  believed  that  tlie  vessel  carried  a  crew  of  about  1^3  men. 
No  troops  were  on  board. 

The  Neches  was  under  charter  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  It 
was  a  steel  ship,  buih  in  1914,  and  had  a  speed  of  about  14  knots  per  hour. 
—Official  Bulletin,  11/5. 
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Mysterious  Adverhsement  in  a  South  American  Nf 
THE  "  Cyclops"  Was  Sunk,^ — A  story  has  been  brought  to  tl  11 

to  the  effect  that,  two  weeks  after  the  United  States  collier 
has  been  given  up  as  lost,  left  Barbados,  on  March  4,  an  ad 
published  in  a  Portuguese  newspaper  at  Rio  Janeiro  annou: 
mass  would  be  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  A'-  locr*a 

Gottschalk,  "  lost  when   the  Cyclops  was   sunk  at  sea."*      i  »v     -...rj 
brought  by  a  British  steamship  arri\ing  yesterday  at  an  AllantJC  |»<*rt  fp 
Brazil. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  advertisement,  as  it  was  pul  ! 
before  the  United  States  Navy  Department  at  WashmKlon,  01 
announced  that  the  collier,  with  an  immensely  valuable  cargo  of  m^n^a^ 
snd  S3;i  persons  on  board,  was  missing. 

Efforts  have   continued   since   the   appearance   if 
the  United  States  and  Brazilian  secret  agents  to 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  advertisement,  as  jl   i 
sessed  information  that  the  Cyclops  never  would  react 
for  which  she  was  bound  when  she  left  Rio  dc  Janeiro.     .      .  , 

Secretary  Daniels   Still  Hopes  to  Fjnd  tre  *' Cvn  r.,rs  "^ Al-Jir 
two  months  have  passed  since  the  naval  collier  Cyclop 
phus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  said  to-day  the  dt 
hopes  of  solving  the  mystery,  and  has  not  yet  officially  rciiorUcd  ih^  •* 
as  "  lost" 

Systematic  questioning  of  fishermen  and  residents  of  islandd  alotitj 
route  the  collier  would  have  followed  from  the  West  Indies  to  an  Atlan 
port  is  continuing. — -N,  Y,  Hi'rald.  15/5. 

One  Frknch  Gunner  Defeats  }]vh  U-woat.— Tferoism  of  French  t 
of  which  so  little  has  been  learned  d\iring  ihe  war,  is  litid  with  the  1 
Story  of  the  PVench  sailing  patrol  boat  GoeUmd  IL 

During  one  of  the  blackest  nights  of  January  the  Gotland  If  suddenh 
found  herself  under  the  pnim-blank  fire  of  the  two  gims  of  a  Or  map  ttdr 
marine.  Despite  the  fact  lliat  the  ship  was  torn  np^-ji  Ijeyond 
crew  rushed  to  their  single  gun  and  went  into  action.  Two  Kunt»cf^ 
killed  before  a  shot  was  tired  from  the  ship:  a  tliird  calmly  wctrkcd  tfi€  \ 
alone  and  his  second  shell  put  the  submarine's  rear  gun  out  of  ai'tta 
The  U-boat  then  submerged  and  gave  up  the  fight. 

The  Goetand  U  sank  and  with  her  the  captain.  The  second  mate,  gravii 
wounded,  directed  the  remaining  men  of  the  crew  into  the  boat^  whi4 
were  floating  where  the  ship  disappeared 

The  Minister  of  Marine  has  endowed  the  brave  second  mate  and 
third  gunner  with  the  Military  Medat  and  cited  the  deed  to  the  Order  1 
the  Army, — Baltimore  Bvntinji  Sun,  27/4. 


Big  Liner  "  St.  Paul*'  Overturns  at  Pier.— The  Araencan  Imc 
ship  Si.  Paul  overturned  while  being  warped  ground  her  pier  here  to-dar 
after  coming  from  a  nearby  dry  dock.  It  is  believed  that  ml!  t^er<ooi  em 
board,  between  500  and  600  workmen,  escaped,  but  as  the  ^ 
thirds  submerged,  with  her  bow  t-n  the  bottom  and  her  st 
air,  the  military  authorities  were  unwilUng  to  announce  tli 
ished.     It  was  considered  possdife  tJud  some  of  the  men  m  tf 

caught  in  the  interior  of  the  ship  and  drowned. 

Whether  the  St.  PmtVs  seacocks  were  left  open  or  tW  liaUftit  ii»fl 
remains  to  be  determined. 

The  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  crack  steamships  of  the  Americaia  line,  rcfi*- 
tcrs  11,6^9  tons  gross.  For  many  years  she  has  liecn  in  tram^tUfitK' 
service^  and  during  the  war  has  taken  to  Europe  and  brought  IacIc  as  fo*- 
sengers  many  noted  persons.— Hiv'nrw^  Star,  25/4. 
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Raising  the  "  St.  Paul." — An  ash  port  carelessly  left  open  w.as  believed 
to  have  flooded  the  American  liner  St.  Paul,  sinking  her  at  her  pier.  How- 
ever, so  far  no  official  announcement  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  which 
probably  caused  the  loss  of  lives,  has  been  made. 

Work  -of  raising  the  vessel  is  progressing  rapidly  to-day.  Meanwhile 
investigation  to  definitely  place  the  responsibility  for  the  sinking  was  con- 
ducted by  army  men. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  26/4. 

NORTH  SEA  AND  CHANNEL 

German  Ships  Shell  Coast  of  Flanders.— German  torpedo  craft  bom- 
barded the  coast  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport,  behind  the  allied  lines  in 
Flanders,  yesterday  morning,  says  an  official  statement  from  Berlin  to-day. 
The  text  reads : 

"Our  torpedo-boats  on  Thursday  morning  fired  600  shells  on  enemy 
camps  and  storage  places  between  Dunkirk  and  Nieuport." — N,  Y.  Ilerala, 
20/4. 

Kattegat  Swept  by  British  Ships.— T^rn  German  Trawlers  Sunk.-^ 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  made  the  following  announcement  last 
evening:  Commander-in-Chief,  Grand  Fleet,  reports  having  undertaken 
a  sweep  of  the  Kattegat  on  April  15. 

Ten  German  trawlers  were  sunk  by  gun-fire,  their  crews  being  saved  by 
the  British  ships. 

There  were  no  British  casualties. 

Reported  Figfit  Near  the  Sound. — Copenhagen,  April  15. — During  the 
last  few  days  numerous  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers  of  foreign  nation- 
ality have  been  observed  at  different  places  off  the  Swedish  west  coast  near 
Halmstad  (in  the  Kattegat).  This  morning  six  destroyers  were  seen 
firing  at  a  sailing  vessel,  which  at  last  took  fire.  Farther  out  at  sea  smoke 
and  flames  were  seen,  and  about  100  shots  were  heard. 

A  special  telegram  from  Helsingborg  to  National  Tidende  states  that  a 
fight  has  taken  place  between  English  and  German  vessels  in  the  Kattegat 
northwest  of  Kullen  (at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Sound).  A  number 
of  German  trawlers  are  said  to  have  been  sunk.  German  l/attleshtps  then 
came  up,  and  the  fight  continued. 

Enemy  Vessels  in  Flames. — Christiania.  April  15.-  A  correft|K;ndefit  of 
.'tftenposten  reports  from  Gothenburg  that  destroyers  of  foreign  national- 
ity were  observed  at  5.30  this  morning  eight  miles  off  the  Swedish  amst 
shelling  five  ships  which  kicked  like  ('Mi:rmzn  trawlers,  and  which  all  st4rmtt\ 
to  be  ablaze,  while  Sfjmc  were  alxnit  to  sink.  At  io.5f>  Marstrand  fifchcrmeu 
saw  the  warships  speeding  rapidly  northwest. — London  Times,  18/4. 

BRmSH    AND  GeKMAN    LiOHT   \aVAL   F'JRCES    in    a    Sm^^ITT   BATTUt    StAU 

Heligoland. — British  and  German  light  forces  cUii^hed  on  Saturday  in 
the  waters  east  of  the  great  German  f^^rtress  Heligoland,  the  British  Ad- 
miralty announced  to-day.  After  the  exchange  of  a  few  sb'Hs  at  long 
range,  the  German  warships  uxAc  refuge  l-<hind  their  mine-fieldf.  The 
Admiraltj*  announcement  says : 

**  British  1i^^  force*  operating  in  Heligoland  Bight  Saturday  ot/tained 
touch  mith  enemy  light  f'/rce*.  who  retirfrd  Ijehtnd  the  mifie'^eMs.  A  few 
shots  were  exchanged  at  an  extreme  range,  <Jnt  enemy  dettr*>yer  wa* 
observed  to  be  brL  All  our  thij/*-  return*- d  without  casualties,*' — ^.V,  K, 
Herald.  22/^ 

The  Attack  'jjs  Z^J-wvy;?-  .^av  <'>:7r?fi'.— Th'>Mr  crhice  who  >iar*:  been 
calling  fiT  a  rt.-'^jf  v*frT;fc:Y*:  i;^;nt'*  tfj*:  ^WmaiJ  tu^-^marine  ♦amts  mutt 
have  recdrfr-f  ^.h'r.r  *V  *A  t.^risf*rr;'.»r;  i»}-«*7i  thej-  XK:iA  of  the  dashing 
exploit  of  tTit  Brhith  S'ivv  a*ia^:;^:  '♦h*;  ^^rrvaZ:  rr^hf^t  at  Ze«ri/n3gge  and 
Ostend.  Gennaji\  ♦.'.'uX  u'A  r^rt  ^>»e^:  ttru'i  ^n  a  m*A^  tetider  bpot ; 
for  her  writer*.  *rr>.  rr):tfutrv  in'?  n?va3.  l:;;ve  alwa^rt  tried  *"  i-^-'^^t  ti 
upon  the  GtrmfcTit   •JiiT  t?^  y^i^bKi^v/r^  tA  tij«  Bel^ias  «  if/i*- 
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importance  in   Germany's  plans   for  the  crushing   of   British   s^a^ 

German    hunger    for    the    possession    of    the    Channel    porU    U 

responsible  for  the  present  fierce  drive  against   tJic   nor!' 

the  British  Army  in  France,  and  should  she  succeed  in  a 

Calais  and  RouloRne  to  Zeebrugrge  and  Ostcnd,  she  will  fight  to  rcujc  tJicr: 

more  fiercely  perhaps  than  for  any  other  object  in  the  war, 

Tlie  vakie  of  the  two  Belgian  harbors  lies  in  their  strategic  rclalxin  lo 
the  English  Channel  and  the  southerly  half  of  the  North  Sea.     ZccbruKc 
is  the  port  of  the  considerable  city  of  Bruges,  with  which  it  is  contiectH 
by  a  canal  which  also  extends  between  Bruges  and  Ostcnd.     These  eoi- 
dittons  render  both  of  these  ports  admirable  bases  for  submarinr    >• -r^ 
tions;  for  the  craft  can  lie  in  the  canal  be>ond  ranc^e  of  hov' 
from  the  sea.     The   approaches  to  both  ports   are   character' 
waters  of  the  Belgian  coast,  which  are  shoal  and  underlaid  hy   - 
masses  of  sand  through  which  channels  lead  from  deep  water  to  ti 
bor  entrances.     Zcebrugge  is  protected  from  southwest  gales  f 
breakwater  or  mole  of  masonry,  which  is  connected,  at   its  it 
with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.    The  entrance  to  the  docks  oi   tr^c  t^ii* 
is  formed  by  twi>  smaller  breakwaters  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  ead. 
About  three-quarters   of  a   mile  in-shore  arc  the   lock   gates  which   ?»^«^ 
the  entrance  to  the  docks  and  to  the  canal. 


HOIkT#i   9. 


:jt^ 


Relation  of  Ostknd  and  Zekurugoe  Ostej^u,  ^ 

TO  Bmlt.es,  a 

From  ScietiMc  American  and  Lett  don  Tim 


ilsmuKci 


Ostend  has  no  large  breakwater,  the  entrance  to  the  dovK- 
canal  from  the  sea  being  formed  by  two  piers,  about  onc-qwArti 
half  mile  in  length,  and  the  harbor  being  a  tidal  one.  ihene  ar^   i.  . 
toraary  lock  gates  leading  to  the  vurious  docks  and  basins. 

Both  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  have  been  subjected  to  :ittack   fr.-TTi  'T 
by  the  British  Naval  Airplane  Service,  and  considerable  d:. 
done  from  time  to  time.     Latterly,  as  protection,  the  Gcr<' 
heavy  reinforced  concrete  shelters,  under  which  the  submarmcs  Iw:  i^ 
their  overhauling  and  refitting. 

The  expedition,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Admi     '  '^ 
most  carefully  organized;  and  the  various  vessels  that  wc 
bor  were  manned  entirely  by  volunteer  crews.     There  is  si 
the  exact  composition  and  size  of  the  attacking  fleet,  bni 
the  rather  fragmentary  reports  which  have  come  to  band,  ii  ' 
the  fleet  of  raiding  ships  was  accompanied  by  a  consider 
tors  armed  with  12-  and  14-inch  guns  which  subjected  ^ 
long-range  gun-fire  before  the  raiding  vessels  were  sent  in. 

The  fleet  detailed  for  the  raid  consisted  of  five  obsolete  cruisers 
^  to  JO  years  old ;    the  Vindictive  under  command  of  ComnmndtT 


r  «if 
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pentcr;  two  large  ferryboats  which  formerly  did  semce  between  Birken- 
head and  Liverpool;  two  old  submarines  tilled  whh  explosives;  and  sev- 
eral destroyers  and  high-speed  motor-boats. 

The  yiftdictive  h  a  protected  cruiser  of  5750  tons  and  20  kjiots  speed, 
built  in  1897,  mijunting  a  battery  of  ten  6-uich  guns,  and  nine  12-poimders. 
Her  complement  is  450  men. 

The  five  obsolete  cruisers,  loaded  down  with  masses  of  concrete,  were 
designed  to  be  sunk  across  the  channel  entrances  so  as  completely  to  block 
them. 

The  two  old  submarines,  which  were  crammed  with  explosives,  were 
destined,  one  for  blowing  up  the  bridge  connecting  the  in-shore  end  of 
the  mole  with  the  mainland,  and  the  other  for  blowing  up  the  lock  gates, 
and  so  draining  the  docks  and  basins  and  the  cana!  itself. 


ln^tatrt^f 


^^ 


R 


«(CHTKrecCi^*tf«i3 


1 


From  Scientific  Amcnc<in  and  London   Times, 

The  plan  of  attack  was  for  tlie  Vindii-tirc  and  the  two  large  ferry- 
to  lie  alongside  the  outer  wall  of  the  mote  and  throw  landing  parties 
___  re,  rnainlv  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  what  was  being 
done  inside  tlie  harbor,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  bat- 
teries and  the  considerable  amount  of  military  stores  located  on  the  mole. 
Under  the  cover  of  this  destruction,  three  of  the  concreted  cruisers  were  to 
make  their  way  through  the  harbor  and  sink  themselves  squarely  across 
the  channel. 

After  the  preliminary  bombardment  by  the  monitors,  which  was  so  heavy 
that  w^indows  were  shaken  in  the  town  of  Dover,  some  7s  miles  distant, 
the  6eet  advanced  behind  a  screen  of  smoke.  A  change  in  the  wind 
lifted  the  smoke  screen  just  before  the  fleet  reached  its  objective,  and 
German  star  shells  revealed  to  the  enemy  the  daring  nature  of  the  attack. 
The  I'indictive  reached  her  objective,  and  with  lines  of  grappling  irons 
managed  to  get  ashore  two  out  of  14  special  gangways— the  other  dozen 
having  been  shot  away — which  were  stretched  from  the  ship  to  the  elevated 
parapet  of  the  mole.     Over  these  the  crew  from  the  Vifidiciiv^  swarrned 
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barges  which  defends  the  channel  from  the  tip  of  the  mole,  but 
ill-fortune  to  foul  one  of  her  propellers  upon  the  net  defence  which! 
it  on  the  shore  side.    The  propeller  gathered  in  the  net  and  rcnde 
practically  unmanageable;  the  shore  batteries  found  her  and  pown^ 
unremittingly;  she  humped  into  a  bank,  edged  off  and  ''         *  '         *f  1 
channel  aK^ain.  still  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the 
in  a  practically  sinking  condition.    As  she  lay  she  signal U. 
tjons  to  the  (ithcrs,  and  here  Commander  R.  S.  Sneyd,  D.  S,  O.,  accordjnsK 
blew  the  charges  and  sank  her.    A  motor  launch  under  Lieutenant  H^\  ' 
ton,  R.  N.  V,  R..  raced  alongside  and  took  off  her  crew.     Her  k»ftscs 
five  killed  and  five  wounded. 

intrepid,  jimoking  like  a  volcano  and  with  all  her  guns  bl  'Iff 

her  motor  launch  had  failed  to  get  alongj^ide  outside  the  :  "^      . 

had  men  enough  for  anything.  Straight  into  the  canal  she  ?tct;rcd.  Ii^' 
smoke  hlowiuij  back  from  her  into  Iphigema's  eyes,  so  that  tlic  laltff 
blinded  and  going  a  little  wild,  rammed  a  dredger  with  a  barge  mooreti 
beside  it  which  lay  at  the  western  arm  of  the  canaL  She  got  clear.  th*>ttgt, 
and  entered  the  canal  pushing  the  barge  before  her.  It  w-i'^  irir-i  tU^t  1 
shell  hit  the  steam  connections  of  her  whistle,  and  the  « 
which  followed  drove  off  some  of  the  smoke  and  let  her  sc< 
doing. 

Lieutenant    Stuart    Bonham-Carter,    commanding    the    Intrepid, 
the  nose  of  his  ship  neatly  on  the  mud  of  the  western  bank,  ordered 
crew  away  and  blew  up  his  ship  by  the  switches  in  the  chart-roottt, 
dull  bumps  was  all  that  could  be  heard,  and  immediately  aftcrwanli 
arrived   on  deck  the  engineer,   who  had  been  in   the   engine-room  durisf 
the  explosion,  and  rqmrted  that  all  was  as  it  should  l»c. 

Lieutenant  E.  W.   Billyard-Leake,  commanding  Ipht^ema, 
according  to  arrangement  on  the  eastern  side,  blew  her  uf, 
nicely  across  the  canal  and  left  her  with  her  engines  <i 
in  position  till  she  should  have  bedded  well  dow*n  on  tl 
ing  to  the  latest  reports  from  air  observation,  the  two  old 
holds  full  of  concrete,  are  lying  across  the  canal  in  a  V  1 
is  probable  that  the  work  they  set  out  to  do  has  been  accompn 
the  canal  is  effectively  blocked. 

A  motor-launch  under  Lieutenant  P.  T.  Dcane,  R.N  V  iv 
them  in  to  bring  away  the  crews,  and  waited  farther  1 
the  mouth  against  the  western  bank.     Lieutenant  Boi 
sent  away  his  boats,  was  reduced  to  a  Carley  tloat,  an  m 
exaggerated  lifebuoy  with  a  floor  or  grating.    Upon  conlat; 
it  ignited  a  c;ilcium  flare,  and  he  was  adrift  in  the  uncanny  JT 
a  German  machine-gun  a  few  hundred  yards  away  giving  h 
attention.    What  saved  him  was  possibly  the  fact  that  t? 
was  still  emitting  huge  clouds  of  smoke  which  it  had  1 
while  to  turn  off.    He  managed  to  catch  a  rope  as  the  ii»,.,^*  -.»intch  startei 
and  was  towed  for  a  while  till  he  was  observed  and  taken  on  boarit 

Another  olhcer  jumped  ashore  and  ran  along  the  hank   i>^  xhe 
A  bullet  from  the  machine-gun  stung  him  as  he  ran,  and  '^' 
charging  down  the  bank  out  of  the  dark,  be  was  received  1 
the  launch's  crcw%  who  attacked  him  with  a  hammer. 

The   whole  harbor   was  alive   with   small   craft      A*  th^  Tnr«ff>r4iiv(ft 
cleared  the  canal  and  came  forth  to  the  in«  '  ti|»  bf 

shells,  rescuers  and  rescued  had  a  view  of  y  sttid 

The  shore  cufJ  of  the  mule  consists  of  a  jclty,  an 
conmiandcd  by  Lieutenant  R.  D.  Sandford,  R.  N 
was  run  in  to  the  piles  and  touched  off,  her  crew 
where  the  usual  launch  awaite<l  them.     Olftcer« 

the  greatest  they  ever  witnessed^a  huge  roaring  : 

the  jetty  in  half  and  left  a  gap  of  over  too  feet,      1  of  aontixr 

launch  to  have  sunk  a  torpedo-boat  alongside  the  jcity  i  fed  i 
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observers »  including  officers  of  the  V indie iive,  who  had  seen  her  mast  and 
funnel  across  the  Mole  and  noticed  them  disappear. 

Meantime  the  destroyers  North  Star,  Phwbe,  and  Warwick,  which 
guarded  the  Vindictive  from  action  by  enemy  destroyers  while  she  lay 
beside  the  mole,  had  their  share  in  the  battle.  North  Star — Lieut.  Comman- 
der K.  C.  Helyar,  R.  N. — losing  her  way  in  the  smoke,  emerged  to  the 
h'ght  of  the  star  shellSj  and  was  sunk.  The  German  communiqwi  which 
states  that  only  a  few  members  of  the  crew  could  be  saved  by  them  is  in 
this  detail  of  an  unusual  accuracy;  for  the  Phoebe — Lieut,  Commandtr 
H.  E.  Gore-Langton,  R.  N.— came  up  under  a  heavy  fire  in  time  to  rescue 
nearly  alL  Throughout  the  operation  monitors  and  the  siege  guns  in 
Flanders  manned  by  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  heavily  bombarded  the 
enem/s  batteries. 

The  wind  that  blew  back  the  smoke-screen  at  Zeebrugge  served  us 
even  worse  off  Ostend,  where  that  and  nothing  else  prevented  the  success 
of  an  operation  ably  directed  by  Commodore  Hubert  Lynes,  C.  M.  G.  The 
coastal  motor-boats  had  lit  the  approaclies  and  the  ends  of  the  piers  with 
calcium  Hares  and  made  a  smoke  cloud  which  effectually  hid  the  fact 
from  the  enemy  *S"iViu^  and  Brilliant  were  already  past  the  stream  bank 
buoy  when  the  wind  changed,  revealing  the  arrangements  to  the  enemy, 
who  extinguished  the  flares  with  grun-fire. 

The  Sirius  was  already  in  a  sinking  condition,  when  at  length  the  two 
ships,  having  failed  to  find  the  entrance,  grounded  and  were  forced^  there- 
fore, to  sink  themselves  at  a  point  about  400  yards  cast  of  the  picrs»  and 
their  crews  were  taken  off  by  motor-launches  under  Lieutenant  K.  R. 
Hoare,  R.  N.  V.  R..  and  Lieutenant  R.   Bourke.  R.  N.  V.  R. 

The  motor-launches  here  were  under  the  command  of  Commander  Ham- 
ilton Benn»  R.  N.  V.  R.,  D.  S,  O,,  M.  P.,  while  those  at  Zeebrugge  were  com- 
manded by  Captain  R.  Collins,  R.  N,  (the  vice  admiral's  flag  captain). 
All  the  coastal  motor-boats  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  A.  P.  Well- 
man,  D.  S.  O,.  R,  N,  The  torpedo-boat  destroyer  ftotilla  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Wilfred  Tomkinson,  R.  N. 

The  difficulty  of  the  operations  is  to  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  from 
Zeebrugge  to  Ostend  the  enemy  batteries  number  not  less  than  T20  heavy 
guns,  which  can  concentrate  on  retiring  ships,  during  daylight,  up  to  a 
distance  of  about  t6  miles. — London  Times. 

Attack  on  Zeebrugge  Base  Declaheo  Complete  Success. — The  Asso- 
ciated Press  learns  from  a  high  naval  source  that  the  operations  at  Zee- 
brugge were  a  complete  succesSi  with  the  result  that  the  Flanders  flotilla 
now  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Ostend  route  in  putting  to  sea»  from 
which  the  British  forces  can  more  easily  handle  the  German  ships. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  done,  the  mole  and  the  German  guns,  material 
and  shipping,  the  channel  has  been  blocked  by  the  cement  ships  and  a 
German  dredger  was  destroyed. 

The  loss  of  the  dredger,  together  with  the  blocking  up  of  the  channel, 
must  result  in  the  speedy  silting  up  of  the  waterway^  and  it  will  take  at 
least  several  weeks  to  clear  the  passage. 

Renter's  Amsterdam  correspondent  sends  the  following  telegram,  re- 
ceived from  Berlin : 

"The  Kaiser  on  Tuesday  visited  Zeebrugge,  the  scene  of  the  frustrated 
English  raid.  He  boarded  the  mole,  where  he  convinced  himself  that  the 
damage  caused  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  railway  bridge  had  already  been 
temporarily  repaired  and  that  a  final  bridging  of  the  gap  can  be  done  in  a 
few  days.  He  also  satisfied  himself  of  the  perfectly  good  condition  of  all 
the  structures  and  installations  on  the  outer  part  of  the  mole,  which  was 
the  objective  of  the  attack." 

To  Discipline  German  Admiral, — Vice  Admiral  Schroeder,  the  com- 
mander at  Zeebrugge^  according  to  reports  reaching  here*  will  be  deprived 
of  his  command  for  being  taken  by  surprise  by  the  British  Tuesday*    Ger- 
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man  newspapers^  in  commenting  on  raid  at  Zeebrugge,  gencralty,  taScc  \ 
hint  given  in  the  official  reports  at  Berlin  and  represent  the  enterprise  ; 
having  been  a  failure.    Some,  however,  admit  that  the  attack  was  made' 
Willi  great  boldness. 

The  Lokai  Anseiger  says  that  the  raiders  succeeded  in  blocking  the 
waterway  to  a  great  extent,  but  that  the  U-boats  still  are  able  to  leave 
their  harbor,  as  a  narrow  passage  v^m^ins.— Evening  Star,  26/^ 

Says  Americans  Participated  ik  Zeebrugge  Raid,— Scotitiog  by  Amer- 
ican aviators  of  both  the  army  and  navy  played  an  important  part  in  the 
British  raid  on  the  German  submarine  base  at  Zeebrugge,  according  to  an 
American  naval  officer  who  arrived  at  an  Atlantic  port  aboard  %  Frendi 
steamship  yesterday.^iV.  }',  Herald,  8/S. 

British  Lost  588  in  Raid. — The  total  British  casualties  in  the  operatioBS 
on  Tuesday  against  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  were  588,  according  to  an  <  " 
cial  announcement  lo-night    These  were  divided  as  follows: 
Officers,— Killed,  16 ;  died  of  wounds,  3 ;  missing,  2 ;  wounded,  2f^  _ 

Men,— Killed.  144;  died  of  wounds,  25;  missing,  14;  woundedL  355.— 
A^,  K.  Herald,  28/4. 


Storv  op  Sinking  Old  "  Vindictive  "  at  Osteni^.— London,  liay  14 
The  Admiralty  has  issued  the  following  graphic  story  of   the 
operation :  • 

**  Dunkirk,  May  ii.^The  Sirius  lies  in  the  surf  some  aooo  yards  east  ( 
the  entrance  to  Ostend  harbor,  which  she  failed  so  gallantly  to  blodc,  lod 
when  in  the  early  hours  of  yesterday  morning  the  VindicHve  groped  her 
way  through  the  smoke  screen  and  headed  for  the  entrmnce  it  was  Si 
though  the  old  fighting  ship  awoke  and  looked  on. 

"  A  coastal  motor-boat  had  visited  her  and  hung  a  flare  in  her  sl.ack  tod 
rusty  rigging,  and  that  eye  of  unsteady  fire,  paling  in  the  blare  of  slar 
shells,  or  reddening  through  the  drift  of  smoke,  watched  the  whole  great 
enterprise  from  the  moment  when  it  hung  in  doubt  to  its  ulttfl»tc  tri- 
umphant success. 

"  The  plannmg  and  execution  of  that  success  had  been  intnisted  by 
Vice  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Keyes  to  Commodore  Hubert  Lynes,  who  directed 
the  previous  attempt  to  block  tlie  harbor  with  the  Sirtus  and  Brilliani 
Upon  that  occasion  a  combination  of  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  condi- 
tions had  fought  against  him, 

'*  Upon  this  the  main  problem  was  to  secure  the  effect  of  a  iurpriie  it- 
tack  upon  an  enemy  who  was  clearly,  from  his  ascertained  dispositica^ 
expecting  him.  The  Sirius  and  Brilliant  had  been  baffled  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Stroom  bank  buoy,  which  marks  the  chaimcl  to  the  harbor 
entrance.  But  since  then  aerial  reconnaissance  had  established  tbat  ifcc 
Germans  had  removed  the  buoy  altogether  and  that  there  now  were  no 
guiding  marks  of  any  kind,  f  hey  also  had  cut  gaps  in  the  piers  ai  i 
precaution  against  a  landing,  and,  further,  when  toward  midnight  Thtiri- 
day  the  ships  moved  from  their  anchorage^  it  was  known  that  so<iie  mat 
German  destroyers  were  out  and  were  at  large  upon  the  coast- 

"  The  solution  of  the  problem  is  best  indicated  by  the  chontclc  of  ertntl 
It  was  a  night  that  promised  well  for  the  enterprise — neiirly  wi»dlesf^ 
and  what  little  bree«  stirred  came  a  point  or  so  west     '  '      Ttie  fli? 

was  lead  blue,  faintly  star-dotted,  with  no  moon,  and  for  tmafl 

craft,  motor-launches  and  coastal  motor-boats,  whose  w^m»v  ^vaa  done  dott 
inshore. 

**  Ffom  the  destroyer  which  served  the  commodore  for  a  ffav^^hrp,  iHe 
remainder  of  the  force  were  visible  only  as  silhouettes  of  -—the 

destroyers  looming  like  cruisers  in  the  darkness,  the  motor  se  de- 

stroyers and  the  coastal  motor^boats  showing  themselves  as  racing  hilloda 
of  loaoL 
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"Frotn  Dunkirk  a  sudden,  brief  flurry  of  gun-fire  announced  that  Ger- 
man airplanes  were  about  They  were  actually  on  the  way  to  visit  Calais, 
and  over  the  invisible  coast  of  Flanders  tlie  summer  lightning  of  restless 
artillery  rose  and  fell  monotonously, 

'**  There's  tlic  yindictivef*  The  muffled  seamen  and  marines  standing 
by  the  torpedo  tubes  and  guns  turned  at  that  name  to  gaze  at  the  great 
black  ship,  seen  mistily  through  the  screening  smoke  from  the  destroyers* 
funnels,  plodding  silently  to  her  goal  and  end.  Photographs  had  made 
familiar  that  high-sided  profile,  her  tall  funnels  with  Zeebrugge  scars,  al- 
ways with  the  background  of  the  pier  at  Dover,  against  which  she  lay  to  be 
fitted  for  her  last  task.  Now  was  added  to  her  the  environment  of  night 
and  sea  and  the  greatness  of  the  tragedy  of  her  mission. 

"  She  receded  into  tlie  night  astern,  as  a  destroyer  raced  on  to  lay  a  light 
buoy  that  was  to  be  her  guide,  and  those  on  board  saw  her  no  more.  She 
passed  thence  into  the  hands  of  tlie  small  craft  whose  mission  was  to 
guide  her,  light  her  and  hide  her  in  the  clouds  of  a  smoke  screen. 

"  There  was  no  preliminary  bombardment  of  the  harbor  and  batteries, 
as  before  the  previous  attempt.  That  was  to  be  the  first  element  in  the 
surprise,  A  time  table  had  been  laid  down  for  every  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  staff  work  beforehand  even  included  precise  orders  for  lay- 
ing the  smoke  barragCp  with  plans  calculated  for  every  direction  of  the 
wind. 

"  Monitors  anchored  in  firing  positions  far  seaward  awaited  the  signal. 
The  great  sea  batteries  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  in  Flanders,  among 
the  largest  guns  that  were  ever  placed  on  land  mountings,  stood  by  fikewisc 
to  neutralize  the  big  German  artillery  along  tlie  coast,  and  the  airmen  who 
were  to  collaborate  w^ith  an  aerial  bombardracnt  of  the  town,  watted  some- 
where in  the  darkness  overhead.  Destroyers  patrolled  ta  seaward  of  the 
small  craft. 

**  The  yindictive,  always  at  that  solemn  gait  of  hcrs^  found  the  flag- 
ship's light  buoy  and  bore  up  for  where  a  coastal  motor-boat  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  William  R,  Slayter  was  waiting  by  a  calcium  flare  upon  the 
old  position  of  the  Stroom  bank  buoy. 

"Four  minutes  before  she  arrived  there,  and  15  minutes  only  before 
she  was  due  at  the  harbor  mouth,  the  signal  for  the  guns  to  open  was 
given.  Two  motor -boats  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Albert  L,  Poland 
dashed  in  toward  the  ends  of  the  high  wooden  piers  and  torpedoed  them. 
There  was  a  machine  gun  on  the  end  of  the  western  pier,  and  that  vanished 
in  a  roar  and  leap  of  flames — which  called  to  tlie  guns, 

'*  Over  the  town  a  flame  suddenly  appeared  high  in  th€  air  and  sank 
slowly  earthwards,  the  signal  that  the  air-planes  had  seen  and  understood. 
Almost  coincidentally  with  their  first  bombs  came  the  first  shells,  whoop- 
ing up  from  the  monitors  at  sea.  The  surprise  part  of  the  attack  was 
sprung.  The  surprise,  despite  the  German's  watchfulness,  seems  to  have 
been  complete.  Up  until  the  moment  when  the  torpedoes  of  the  motor- 
boats  exploded  there  had  not  been  a  shot  from  the  land — only  occasional 
routine  star  shells. 

"The  motor-launches  were  doing  their  work  magnificently.  These 
pocket  warships  manned  by  otlicers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Reserve  are  specialists  at  smoke  production.  They  budt  to  either  hand  of 
the  Vindictivc*s  course  the  likeness  of  a  dense  sea  mist,  driving  landward 
with  the  wind.  Star  shells  paled  and  were  lost  as  they  sank  in  it;  the 
beams  of  searchlights  seemed  to  break  off  short  upon  its  front.  It  bhnded 
the  observers  in  the  great  batteries,  which  suddenly,  upon  the  warning 
of  the  explosions  of  gung,  roared  into  action. 

*'  There  was  a  while  of  tremendous  uproar.  The  coast  about  Ostend 
is  ponderously  equipped  with  batteries,  each  with  a  name  known  and 
identified  as  Von  Tirpitr,  Von  H  in  den  berg,  Deutschland.  Cecilia  and  the 
rest.  They  register  from  six  inches  to  monsters  of  15-inch  naval  pieces 
in  land  turrets,  and  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  fights  a  war-long  duel  with 
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them.    These  now  opened  fire  into  the  smoke  and  over  h  at  the  inoftttorf 
and  marines,  and  the  monitors  replied. 

"  Meanwhile  the  airplanes  were  bombing  methodically  and  anti-aircraft 
guns  were  searching  the  skies  for  them.  Star  shells  spouted  up  and  floated 
down,  lighting  the  smoke  banks  with  spreading  green  fires,  and  those 
strings  of  luminous  green  balls  which  the  airmen  called  *  flaming  onions ' 
soared  up,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds. 

'*  Through  all  this  stridency  and  blaze  of  conflict  the  old  Vimdictivf^ 
still  unhurrying,  was  walking  the  lighted  waters  toward  the  entrance. 
It  was  then  that  those  on  the  destroyers  became  aware  that  what  setroed 
to  be  merely  smoke  was  wet  and  cold ;  that  the  rigging  was  begrnntng  to 
drip,  and  that  there  were  no  longer  any  stars.    A  sea  fog  had  come  oti. 

**  The  destroyers  had  to  turn  on  their  lights  and  use  their  sirens  to  k 
in  touch  with  each  other.     The  air  attack  was  suspended  and  the  Fi 
dictive,  with  some  distance  yet  to  go,   found  herself  in  gross  dad 
There    were    motor-boats    on    either    side    of    her,    escorting    her    to 
entrance.     These  were  supplied  with  what  are  called  Dover  flares,  enor- 
mous lights  capable  of  illuminating  square  miles  of  sea-     At  once  ever? 
pistol  was  fired  as  a  signal  to  light  these,  but  the  fog  and  smoke  together 
were  too  dense  for  even  the  flares. 

"The  yindicHvi  then  put  her  helm  over  and  started  to  cruise  to 
the  entrance.    Twice  she  must  have  washed  across,  and  at  the  third  tui 
upon  reaching  the  position  at  which  she  first  lost  her  way,  there  came  a 
in  the  mist  and  she  saw  the  entrance  and  the  piers  on  either  side  and 
opening  dead  ahead, 

**  The  inevitable  motor-boat,  V  P  22,  commanded  by  Acting  Lietiteiiaiit 
Guy  L,  Cockburn,  raced  on  into  the  opening  under  heavy  and  roomaitirily 
growing  fire  and  planted  a  flare  on  the  water  between  the  piers.  THc 
Vindictive  steamed  over  it  and  on.    She  was  in. 

**  The  guns  found  her  at  once.  She  was  hit  every  few  seconds  after  ihe 
entered,  her  scarred  hull  broken  afresh  in  a  score  of  places,  her  decks  aa^ 
upper  works  swept  by  machine  guns.  The  machine  gun  at  the  end  of  the 
western  pier  had  been  put  out  of  action  by  a  motor -boat's  torpedo. 
but  from  other  machine  guns  at  the  inshore  end  of  the  pier  from  a  por- 
tion on  the  front  and  from  machine  guns  apparently  firing  over  the  eastern 
pier  there  converged  upon  her  a  hail  of  lead, 

"After   her   control   was   demolished  by  a  shell   which   killed   tU 
occupants^   including   Sublieutenant   Angus   H.   MacLachan,    wt>o   waj 
command  of  it,  the  upper  and  lower  bridges  and  the  chart-room,  $w 
by  bullets,  Commander  Godsal  ordered  the  officers  to  go  with  him  in 
conning-towcr.      They    observed    through    the    observation    slit    in 
steel  wall  of  the  conning-tower  that  the  eastern  pier  was  breached  i< 
200  yards  from  the  seaward  end  as  though  at  some  time  a    '  ;     *     i  heOt 
in  collision  with  it.    They  saw  the  front  of  the  town  silhoui  a  und 

again  in  the  light  of  the  guns  that  blazed  at  them.    The  night  wa>  *i  patcli- 
work  of  fire  and  darkness. 

"  Immediately  after  passing  the  breach  in  the  pier  Commander  Godol 
left  the  conning-tower  and  went  on  deck  the  better  to  watch  the  ihip'l 
movements.  He  chose  a  position  and  called  in  through  the  slit  of  ilie 
conning-tower  his  order  to  starboard  the  helm.  The  yindictive  rCiSMOdfi 
and  laid  her  battered  nose  to  the  eastern  pier  and  prepared  to  swttff  hgt 
length  across  the  channel. 

"It  was  at  that  moment  that  a  shell  from  the  shore  batteries  strode 
the  conning-tower.  Lieutenant  Sir  John  Alleyne  and  Lietitenant  V,  A.C 
Crutchley  were  still  within.  Commander  Godsal  was  close  to  the  tower 
outside.  Lieutenant  Alle3me  was  stunned  by  the  shock.  Lirurtenattt 
Crutchley  shouted  through  the  slit  to  the  commander,  and,  receiving  no 
answer,  rang  for  the  port  engine  full  speed  astern  to  help  Uie  swtngtnc 
ship.  By  this  time  she  was  lying  at  an  angle  of  aliout  40  degrecj  to  the 
pier  and  seemed  to  be  hard  fast«  so  it  was  impossible  to  bring  her  fanhcf 
around. 
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"After  working  the  engines  some  minutes  to  no  effect.  Lieutenant 
Crutchlcy  gave  the  order  to  clear  the  engine  room  and  abandon  ship, 
according  to  the  program  previously  laid  down.  Engineer  Lieut.  Com- 
mander  WtlHarm  A.  Bury,  who  was  the  last  to  leave  the  engine  room,  blew 
tlie  main  charges  by  a  sw^itch  installed  aft.  Lieutenant  Crutchley  blew  the 
auxiliary  charges  in  the  forward  6-inch  magazine  from  the  conning-tower. 

"  Those  on  hoard  felt  the  old  ship  spring  as  the  explosive  tore  the 
bottom  plates  and  bulkheads  from  her.  She  sank  about  six  feet  and  lay 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  channel.    Her  work  was  done. 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Commander  Godsal  was  killed  by  the  shell 
which  struck  the  conning-tower.  Lieutenant  Crutchley,  searching  the  ship 
before  he  left  her,  failed  to  find  his  body  or  that  of  Sublieutenant  Mac- 
Lachlan  in  that  wilderness  of  splintered  wood  and  shattered  steel.  In 
the  previous  attempt  to  block  the  port  Commander  Godsal  commanded 
the  Briiiiant,  and  together  with  all  the  officers  of  that  ship  and  of  the 
Sirius  had  volunteered  at  once  for  the  further  operation. 

**  Engineer  Lieut  Commander  Bury,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
had  been  in  the  Vindictive  in  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge  mole.  He  had 
urged  upon  the  vice  admiral  hvs  claim  to  remain  with  her  and  with  four 
engine-room  artificers,  in  view  of  his  and  their  special  knowledge  of  her 
engines- 

"The  names  of  these  four  are  A.  Cavanagh,  H.  M.  S,  Vindictive, 
wounded ;  M.  Caroll.  royal  naval  barracks,  Chatham,  w^ounded ;  A.  Thomas, 
H.  M.  S.  Lion,  missing;  H*  Harris,  H.  M.  S.  Royal  Sovereign. 

'*The  coxswain  was  a  first-class  petty  officer,  J.  J.  Reed,  royal  naval 
barracks,  Chatham,  who  had  been  with  Commander  Godsal  in  the  Brilliant, 
and  whose  urgent  request  that  he  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him  had 
been  granted.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  selected  from  a  large 
nymbcr  of  volunteers   from  the  ships  of  the  Dover  patrol. 

Most  of  the  casualties  wxre  incurred  while  the  ship  was  being  aban- 
doned. The  men  bt-haved  with  just  that  cheery  disciph'ne  and  courage 
which  distinguished  them  in  the  Zeebrugge  raid,  Petty  Officer  Reed  found 
Lieutenant  Alleyne  in  the  conning-tower  still  unconscious,  and  carried 
him  aft  under  a  storm  of  fire  from  machine  guns.  Lieutenant  Alleyne 
was  badly  hit  before  he  could  be  got  over  the  side  and  fell  into  the  water. 
Here  he  managed  to  catch  hold  of  a  boat,  and  a  motor-launch  under 
Lieutenant  Bourke  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  and  two  other  wounded 
men, 

*'  The  remainder  of  the  crew  w*ere  taken  off  by  a  motor-launch  under 
Lieutenant  Geoflfrey  H,  Drummond  under  a  tierce  fire.  When  finally  he 
reached  the  Wanvick  the  launch  was  practically  in  a  sinking  condition; 
her  bows  were  shot  to  pieces.  Lieutenan  Drummond  himself  was  severely 
wounded.  His  second  in  command,  Lieutenant  Gordon  Ross,  and  one 
hand  were  killed.  A  number  of  others  were  wounded.  The  launch  was 
found  too  damaged  to  tow.  Day  was  breaking  and  she  and  the  Waruick 
were  in  easy  range  of  the  forts.  As  soon  as  her  crew  and  the  Vindictive 
survivors  were  transferred  a  demolition  charge  was  placed  in  her  engine 
room  and  she  was  sunk. 

*'  All  w^as  according  to  program.  Recall  rockets  for  the  small  craft  were 
fired  from  the  flagship  at  2,30  a.  m.  Great  red  rockets  whizzed  up,  to  lose 
themselves  in  the  fog.  They  could  not  have  been  visible  half  a  mile 
away,  but  the  work  was  done  and  one  by  one  the  launches  and  motor- 
boats  commenced  to  appear  from  the  fog  and  stopped  their  engines  along- 
side. The  destroyers  exchanged  news  with  them.  There  were  wounded 
rnen  to  be  transferred  and  dead  men  to  be  reported.  But  no  one  had  seen  a 
single  enemy  craft.  Nine  German  destroyers  which  were  out,  free  to 
fight,  had  chosen  the  discreeter  part. 

**  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes  wa.s  present  at  the  operation  on  the 
destroyer  Warwick,  Commander  Hamilton  Benn,  N,  V  P.,  D.  S.  0., 
M.  P.,  was  in  command  of  the  motor-launches,  and  Lieutenant  Francis 
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C   Harrison,   R.  N.,  D.  S.  O.,  was  in   charge  r»f  the  coastal   racitor4 
The  central  smoke  screen  was  intrusted  to     SuMicutenanl   Hufn^brcy  VJ 
Low  and   SublieiUenant  LesUe    R-   Blake.     The  casualties*   as   at  pr> 
reported,  stand  at  two  officers  and  six  men  killed  :  two  officers  and  teal 
men.  all  of  the  I'indictive,  missing  and  believed  killed  and  four  o&ers 
and  eight  men  wounded. 

*'  It  is  not  claimed  hy  the  officers  who  carried  out  the  rrp-  —  *'—-  that 
Ostend  harbor  is  completely  blocked.     But  its  purpose  to   -  die 

enemy  and  make  the  harbor  impracticable  to  any  but  small  l „ \  f i?c , 

dredR:ing  operations  difficult  has  been  fully  accomplished      The  position  c*! 
the  I'indkt'we  is  with  stem  on  to  the  eastern  pier,  and  not  her  stem, 
shown  in  certain  published  illustrations." — WasfUngton  Evtmng  Sla^,  14/ 

Britfsh  Submarines  H.we  Torpeijoej)  40  Hun  W.^ships. — T^teo  Ger^\ 
man   Dreadnoughts   hi  eluded   in    Official   Rerncw  Rci-dved  Hrrr, — If  on 
than  4Q  German  warships  have  been  attacked  successfully  by  British  sub-| 

» marines. 

This  was  disclosed  by  an  official  British  statement  received  her  and  madei 
public  to-day  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  The  review  waj  f 
the  most  extensive  ever  received  in  this  country  of  the  work  of  the  British  J 
undcr-water  craft,  concerning  the  activities  of  which  bttle  news  has  reacbr«S| 
America  since  their  famous  raids  in  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bahic  Sea, 

Most  of  the  battles  narrated  in  the  review  were  with  G^*rman  destroyersl 
which  had  sallied  forth,  presumably  on  raiding  expeditions*  but  in  one! 
instance  a  submarine  commander  told  of  sighting  four  dreadnoughts  of  the! 
Kaiser  class  off  the  Dutch  coast  and  of  discharging  torpedoes  at  two  of  J 

I  them.    The  submarine  submerged  as  the  torpedoes  were  fired,  but  from  thel 
sounds  of  explosions  which  the  commander  heard  he  concluded  that  two! 

[of   the  battleships   were   hit.     The   submarine   was   prevented    by    Germain 

[  destroyers  from  rising  to  the  surface  to  observe  the  effects  of  its  attack.— I 
N,  y.  Herald,  g/S- 

Great  Mine-Field  in  North  Sea. — According  to  Archibald  i^"-^- 
London  Doily  Telegraph,  the  area  in  the  North  Sea,  rcceni 
by  the  British  Government  as  prohibited,  as  dangerous  to  ^ 
May  15.  will  be  the  greatest  mine-field  ever  laid  for  the  speci 
foiling  submarines.  It  will  embrace  121,782  square  miles,  the 
a  line  between  Norway  and  Scotland  and  tlie  peak  extending  uorthi 
into  the  Arctic  Circle, 

Archibald  Hurd,  who  is  an  authority  on  naval  subjects,  says  that  the 

[  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  British  mines  since  Admiral  Jelhcf>c  SccameJ 
First  Sea  Lord.    Hurd  points  out  that  the  creating  of  this  barrier  acroft 
northern   exit   of   the    North    Sea    was   an    enormous   task,    tnvolxin 
or   more   months,   and   estimates   that   tens   of   thousands   of    mii;t's 
required  to  cover  the  area.     He  suggests  that  when  Admiral  / 

\  his  famous  iirophecy  that  the  submarine  menace  would  be  m*. 
that  he  had  this  mine-field  in  mind. — Nautical  Gasettf,  11/5. 

German  Naval  Activities.— No  German  war  vessel  larger  than  a 
stroyer  has  shown  itself  150  miles  west  of  Heligoland  from  Am;u*t    tQi6, 
October.  1917,  when  two  light  cruisers  attacked  the  Scan  * 
That  statement  continues  to  present  a  t>icturc  of  the  st;it 

1  North  Sea,  although  how  soon  it  may  be  varied  no  one  «. 

[diet.    In  spile  of  the  strength  of  the  1  ligh  Seas  Fket,  it  is 
any  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  German  llag  in  what  w.i 
**  German  Ocean."  whereas  at  all  times  the  British  Hcet  not 
the  communications  in  those  waters,  but  sweeps  them  from  en 

>  right  up  to  the  enemy's  mine-tields  and  the  approaches  to  his  lort-<kleii4ed 

I  waters. — Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  20/4, 
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U-BOAT  AND  Mine  Sink  Sloop  and  Trawler. — Fifteen  British  Crew  Men 
Missing.  Eight  Szvedcs  Are  Killed. — London,  May  12. — ^The  Admiralty 
announces  that  a  British  mine-sweeping  sloop  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by 
a  German  submarine,  May  6.  Two  officers  and  13  men  are  missing  and  are 
presumed  to  have  been  drowned. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Exchange  Telegraph  from  Copenhagen  says  the  Ger- 
man mine-field  north  of  Gothenburg  has  brought  disaster  to  the  large 
Swedish  trawler  Agnes,  which  struck  a  mine  betweeen  Vingaa  and  Scalv. 
The  trawler  sank  immediately.  Eight  Swedes  on  board  were  killed.  Only 
two  of  the  ship's  company  were  saved. — Evening  Star,  13/5. 

Submarines  Sunk. — Work  of  the  R.  N.  A.  S. — Attacks  By  Seaplanes, — 
Instances  of  the  successful  work  of  the  Royal  Naval  Air  Service  wherever 
our  naval  and  military  forces  are  operating  were  given  in  The  Times  of 
Saturday,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  record  some  of  the  splendid  services 
which  this  branch  of  our  navy  has  rendered  to  the  Empire  by  destroying 
enemy  submarines. 

While  on  patrol  in  the  Channel,  seaplane  X  sighted  a  submarine  eight 
miles  away,  in  the  line  of  convoy  which  was  about  10  miles  off.  When  the 
seaplane  reached  bombing  position,  the  top  of  the  conning-tower  was  just 
awash,  and  both  periscopes  were  out  of  the  water.  Two  large  bombs  were 
released,  the  first  of  which  exploded  on  the  conning-tower,  and  the  peri- 
scopes were  seen  to  collapse.  The  second  bomb  hit  the  water  30  feet  ahead 
of  the  conning-tower,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  bow  of  the  submarine.  The 
seaplane  then  turned,  and  a  considerable  disturbance  was  seen  on  the  sur- 
face— an  upheaval  of  water,  with  quantities  of  air  rushing  up.  Two  other 
bombs  were  dropped  from  a  height  of  1000  feet,  one  of  which  exploded  in 
the  midst  of  the  disturbance. 

A  Shoal  of  U-boats 

One  of  our  large  seaplanes  the  other  morning  sighted  an  enemy  subma- 
rine, painted  light  grey,  with  a  mast  and  a  gun  on  what  appeared  to  be  a 
raised  deck.  By  the  gun  was  one  of  the  crew.  Flying  over  the  submarine, 
a  bomb  was  dropped  by  the  seaplane,  and  a  hit  was  made  on  the  tail  of  the 
vessel.  Turning  to  repeat  the  attack,  our  airmen  saw  that  the  explosion 
had  made  a  large  rent  in  the  deck,  and  this  was  photographed.  At  this 
moment  gun  flashes  were  seen  some  distance  in  front  of  the  submarine, 
and  through  the  mist  came  three  more  enemy  submarines  heading  for  the 
attacked  vessel,  escorted  by  three  destroyers.  All  six  vessels  opened  fire  on 
our  machine,  but  none  of  their  shells  was  effective.  Our  seaplane  again 
passed  over  the  U-boat  which  was  sinking  by  the  stern,  with  the  bow  fully 
out  of  the  water.  A  second  bomb  was  released  and  exploded  about  15  feet 
ahead  of  the  bow  of  the  submarine,  causing  her  to  sink  immediately, 
leaving  a  quantity  of  blackish  oil,  air  bubbles,  and  foreign  matter  on  the 
surface.  Our  seaplane,  having  no  further  bombs,  sent  a  wireless  message 
explaining  the  position  of  the  destroyers,  and  returned  home  in  safety. 

Two  large  seaplanes  sighted  an  enemy  submarine  travelling  about  14 
knots.  The  first  machine  to  reach  her  dropped  a  bomb,  which  exploded,  and 
the  submarine  began  to  sink  stern  first,  the  bow  rising  high  in  the  water. 
The  second  machine  dropped  a  bomb  which  exploded  immediately  in  front 
of  the  conning-tower.  Another  explosion  occurred  under  water,  followed 
by  several  smaller  explosions.  Two  men  were  on  the  conning-tower  as  the 
vessel  sank,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them. 

Turned  Turtle 

Again,  a  seaplane  and  two  aeroplanes  on  patrol  saw  a  U-boat  of  very 
large  type,  with  two  periscopes.  The  submarine  dived  on  hearing  the  air- 
craft's engines,  but  not  before  the  seaplane  had  dropped  two  bombs,  which 
fell  just  abaft  the  conning-tower,  one  seeming  to  be  a  direct  hit.     The 
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submarine  turned  upside  down,  and  a  large  bubble,  with  wreckage,  and  large 
quantities  of  oil,  subsequently  appeared. 

A  patrolling  airship  noticed  an  attack  by  a  submarine  on  a  steamer,  and 
flew  down  to  the  spot.  By  this  time  the  submarine  had  submerged.  Two 
bombs  were  dropped  from  the  airship  on  the  submerged  vessel,  and  several 
bubbles,  one  of  huge  size,  came  to  the  surface.  Two  trawlers  dropped 
depth  charges,  three  of  which  exploded  right  over  the  target,  and  much  oil 
came  up. 

A  seaplane  met  a  merchant  ship  and  saw  a  large  disturbance  on  the  water 
200  yards  from  the  vessel.  Then  the  wake  of  the  torpedo  was  seen,  but  the 
torpedo  missed  the  ship  by  a  few  yards.  The  seaplane,  in  less  than  a  minute 
after  sighting  the  U-boat's  movements,  dropped  two  bombs,  which  exploded 
within  eight  yards  of  each  other.  Large  quantities  of  oil  and  bubbles  rose 
to  the  surface ;  the  merchantman  proceeded  on  her  course  in  safety. 

An  enemy  submarine  was  sighted  by  two  large  seaplanes  while  on  patrol. 
A  bomb  dropped  by  one  of  the  seaplanes  exploded  just  abaft  the  center  of 
the  submarine,  which  listed  heavily  to  port,  and  went  down  by  the  stern 
within  a  minute. — London  Times,  8/4. 

BALTIC 

German  Warships  Assemble  at  Kiel. — The  entire  German  Baltic  fleet, 
except  a  few  light  cruisers,  was  recalled  last  week  to  Kiel,  where  important 
naval  forces  now  are  being  concentrated,  says  a  dispatch  from  Hamburg 
received  in  Geneva  and  transmitted  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Express,— N.  Y.  Herald,  17/5. 

Baltic  Fleet  Sails. — Petrograd,  April  6. — ^The  Russian  warships  have 
left  Helsingfors  for  Kronstadt. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  decided  that  the  German  landing  concerns 
Finland  only,  and  that  the  Soviet  cannot  interfere. 

The  newspapers  state  that  the  British  Consul  at  Helsingfors  has  left 
for  Petrograd. — Renter. 

Vasa,  April  6. — It  is  announced  that  the  "  Red  Guards  "  at  Tammerf ors 
have  capitulated. — Renter, 

British  Submarines  Bu)\vn  up  by  Crews  at  Helsi.vgfors. — All  Brit- 
ish submarines  in  the  harbor  of  Helsingfors  were  destroyed  when  the 
German  naval  forces  approached  the  city  because  it  was  impossible  to  get 
them  away,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  frozen  fast,  according  to  an 
Admiralty  statement  this  evening.  The  submarines,  which  have  been 
operating  in  the  Baltic  since  the  early  part  of  the  war,  were  blown  up. 
together  with  their  stocks  of  torpedoes,  ammunition  and  other  materials. 
Their  crews  have  arrived  in  England,  having  traveled  by  way  of  Mour- 
mansk. 

The  seven  British  submarines  were  destroyed  during  the  five  days 
from  April  3  to  April  8.  The  Admiralty  says  the  project  of  blocking  the 
harbor  by  sinking  ships  in  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Russian  admiral 
commanding  in  chief. 

The  eff^ect  of  the  destruction  of  the  British  submarines  upon  the  crews 
of  merchant  vessels  was,  however,  the  statement  says,  excellent  and 
induced  the  destruction  of  many  ships  which  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

"  The  guns  at  and  near  Hango,"  the  Admiralty  announcement  says,  **  had 
already  been  dismantled,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  the  German  forces 
the  Russians  retreated  from  the  vicinity  after  blowing  up  their  four 
American  submarines. 

"  Four  British  submarines  of  class  E  were  taken  outside  the  harbor 
of  Helsingfors  on  April  3  and  blown  up  and  sunk.  Three  C-boats  were 
demolished  between  that  day  and  April  8.  Their  crews  were  removed  to 
Petrograd. — Evening  Star,  17/5. 
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Russians  Fleet  in  the  Baltic— Within  ea.ty  reach  of  the  Hun  lies 
strength  of  Russia,  a  considerable  force  in  ships  of  excellent 
^__  d  moclcrn  construction  which  have  been  renrkred  completely 
wceless  by  the  dcmorali?^ation  of  the  personnel  of  the  Russian  Navy. 
Tlie  Germans  have  but  to  advance  with  land  and  naval  forces  from  Rcval 
and  Helsingfors  to  Kronstadt  and  Petrograd  to  add  to  their  navy  four 
modern  dreadnoughts,  completed  by  the  Russians  since  tlic  outbreak 
of  war,  30  modern  destroyers  of  34  knots  speed  and  10  modern  submarines 
which  were  built  in  the  United  States  and  delivered  to  Russia  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  This  is  only  the  cream  of  the  Russian  naval  strength, 
however,  for  Fiussia  has  in  the  Baltic  something  more  than  100  destroyers 
of  whichp  besides  the  30  mentioned  above,  20  are  but  about  six  years  old; 
probably  15  submarines  of  600  tons  each  in  addition  to  her  American 
built  boats,  and  a  number  of  cruisers,  transports  and  smaller  vessels  of 
substantial  value  as  a  raiding  force  to  an  enemy  who  can  gamble  with  them 
recklessly  as  can  Germany. 

Only  the  Ice  Has  Kept  the  Hun  Away. — As  late  as  the  middle  of 
April — the  time  of  writing  this  article — press  despatches  told  of  the 
continued  advance  of  German  land'  forces  on  Russian  soil.  The  Germans 
have  not,  however,  advanced  upon  Petrograd  nor  have  they  attempted 
to  steal  the  Russian  warships  and  naval  supph'cs  at  Kronstadt  and  Poo- 
tilof.  Little  has  been  said  of  the  likelihood  of  their  doing  so.  Yet 
it  appears  that  the  only  thing  that  has  held  off  the  Hun  from  this  theft 
is  the  ice  that  prevents  the  advance  of  his  naval  forces  to  Kronstadt. 
Certainly  the  Bolshevikt  are  powerless  to  prevent  the  theft.  The  one 
hope  that  remains  to  save  these  ships  from  the  Hun  is  their  destruction 
by  Russians  who  are  still  determined  not  to  give  in  to  tlie  enemy.  The 
strong  land  fortifications  that  formerly  barred  the  way  to  Kronstadt  are 
now  all  in  German  hands  and  when  the  ice  breaks  the  Germans  have  but 
to  push  forward  to  Kronstadt  to  take  their  spoil. 

Will  Their  Crews  Surrender  Themf — It  is  possible  that  there  are  still 
Russians  in  the  crews  on  board  those  warships  who  will  blow  up  their 
ships  rather  than  see  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  But  this  is 
only  a  possibility.  If  German  propaganda  has  been  as  effective  in  Kron- 
stadt as  it  has  el st where  in  Russia  it  is  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that 
Germany  will  obtain  possession  of  the  Russian  Baltic  naval  forces  without 
difficulty. 

Naval  officers  who  were  with  the  Baltic  fleet  as  late  as  last  Novcmlier 
state  that  the  four  new  Russian  dreadnoughts  arc  in  good  shape.  They 
are  new  vessels  and,  nlthouKh  they  have  not  been  kept  in  repair,  they  have 
had  practically  no  work  and  the  Germans  could  easily  and  quickly  put 
them  in  shape  for  action.  The  dreadnoughts  are  of  23,500  tons,  mounting 
twelve  12-inch  guns.  They  were  laid  down  in  1909  as  the  first  step  toward 
the  rchabibtation  of  the  Russian  Navy  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  and 
their  guns  were  placed  on  board  late  in   IQ14, 

While  a  gain  of  four  dreadnoughts  by  Germany  would  not  shift  the 
preponderance  of  naval  power  in  capital  ships  in  favor  of  Germany 
against  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Germans  are 
now  staking  everything  on  offensive  operations  and  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  risk  a  major  naval  engagement  with  the  Bntish  tieet  in 
a  far  more  determined  and  genuine  attack  than  they  made  at  Jutland. 
Thus  every  capital  ship  added  to  the  German  forces  must  be  considered 
as  reducing  the  chances— for  victoo'  is  never  a  certainty — of  the  British 
fleet  to  win.  None  of  the  belligerents  have  made  public  any  information 
with  regard  to  increases  in  naval  strength  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  state  positively  what  is  the  German  or  British 
strength  in  capital  ships.  There  have  been  many  tales  circulated  of 
fabulous  increases  in  German  naval  strength  but,  obviously,  Germany  has 
been  devoting  her  resources  largely  to  the  constrtiction  of  submarines. 
Likewise,    Great    Britain    has    been    burdened    with    the    construction   of 
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merchant  tonnage  and  with  smaller  types  of  warships  to  be  used  ^m 
German   raiders.     It  is  generally   considered  safe   to  presunic  that  !] 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  completed,  by  now,  all  the  dreadoDiighct' 
that  were  building  at  the  otithreak  of  the  war. 

Making   allowance   for   ihe   British   losses   of   two   dreadnoughts,  thi 
battle  cruisers  and  ten  prc-drcadnoughts,  and   for  the  German  loises 
one   battle   cruiser   and    one    pre-dreadnought,   the    British   superiority  i] 
capital  ship  strength,  on  that  basis,  would  now  be  about  i6  dread  nought  i^^ 
three  pre-dreadnoughts  and  one  battle  cruiser. 

Thus  the  Russian  Baltic  strengtJi,  in  dreadnoughts,  represettts  ihcna 
2S  per  cent  of  the  British  superiority  in  that  type  of  ship,  and  to  hart 
even  a  very  safe  margin  reduced  25  per  cent  is  a  development  of  winci 
serious  notice  must  be  taken. 

But  a  possibly  more  serious  development  than  that  is  the  Gcrmau  g^ 
in  raiding  strength — in  destroyers  and  submarines.  The  Russian  destroyir 
strength  was  always  over-developed.  It  was  far  greater  than  our  cwra 
destroyer  strength  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  Germans  are  both 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  raiding  tactics  and  are  in  an  cxceUeoi 
strategic  position  to  do  so.  as  we  might  as  well  frankly  admit.  To  add  a 
force  of  30  modern  34-knot  destroyers  to  the  German  Navy,  plus  the 
secondary  Russian  force  of  20  six-year-old  destrrners  and  50  vesiscb 
of  that  type  of  older  construction,  gives  the  Germans  an  increased  nidr 
ing  strength  which  is  indeed  ;i  serious  matter  for  our  allies  and  f 
ourselves.  It  is  a  force  which  the  Germans  can  spend  in  an>  reckli 
venture  to  wear  down  the  British  naval  strength  and  they  may  be  cown: 
\ipon  to  gamble  with  it  if  they  are  determined  to  seek  a  ttnal  issue  on  t1 
I  seas. 

Not  only  does  Germany  gain  the  Baltic  submarine  fleet,  if  she  fiki 
Kronstadt,  but  she  obtains  as  well  shipyards  in  which  are    fadlitics  i 
the    construction    of    J 2   submarines.     The    Russians    laid    down    12^  in 
marines   every   two  years   in   the   Baltic,  but  that   was   only   the   Rnsatail^ 
peace  time  rate  of  construction  and  the  Germans,  with  men  and  malcatris 
available,  could  of  course  turn  them  out  uHth  much  greatirr  ^^hvA      Fitr- 
tunately.  Russian  raw  materials  would  not  be  available  for 
Most  of  the  raw  materials  for  ship  construction  in  Russia   . 
be  obtained   from   the  territory   that   is  controlled  by   General 
and  the  Cossacks,     The  Germans  could,  however,  ship  raw   ma 
water  from  German  Baltic  ports  to  Petrogrnd.    It  is  difficult  to 
just   what   Germany   would   gain    in   the   way   of   shipyard    ami 
construction  facilities.     It  is  said  by  Russian  oiKcers  that  t'-  - 
supplies   of   ammunition   in    stock    which    the   Germans   coy 
Shells  for  the  dreadnoughts  were  provided*  they  sav,  whiv:,     ,,^    . 
used.     At   f^ootilof  there  is  a  naval  gun   factory  wiiich   would   fail 
German  hands  at  once. 

Gearly  this  is  a  chance  for  gain  in  naval   strength  which  it  vrottlil 
worth  while  for  Germany  to  play  for  and  to  fight  for.     Bn*  *!w  will 
have  to  tight  to  get  it.     It  is  like  a  ripe  fruit  ready  to  drr- 
We  have  made  much  of  the  contribution  our  navy  h:is  ma- 
naval  strength  in  the  war  zone.     Unquestionably  the  v.     ' 
can  ships  has  been  excellent.     Especially  in  destroyer- 
of  our  ships  and  in  the  efficiency  of  their  crews — the 
American  Navy  to  the  allied  forces  is  something  of  wli 
can  be  proud.     But  we  are  concerned  here  only  with 
total   strength  in   ships,  and  the   fact  is  that  the  Russian  naval  Ureofth 
which  lies  within  such  easy  reach  of  the   Hun  is  greater  than  the  tciiJ 
strength  of  the  150  American  warships  of  all  tvpes  which  the  Scerrtan 
of  the  Navy  has  recently  informed  us  arc  now  with  the  allied  force*  tm  t^ 
other  side. 

Clearly  the  one  inference  allowed  us  is  that  th«   ITmted  States 
increase  its  naval  strength  in  the  war  zone  to  overcome  sny  increate 
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strength  which  Germany  may  score  by  taking  over  the  Russian  fleet.  If 
there  was  a  necessity,  in  the  first  instance,  for  sending  these  American 
warships  into  the  war  zone  in  order  to  increase  allied  strength,  there 
is  now  an  equal  necessity  to  send  enough  more  American  vessels  to  keep 
the  margin  of  superiority  in  naval  strength  where  it  is  after  the  Germans 
take  over  the  Russian  ships. — Sea  Power,  May. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

A  German  submarine  bombarded  Kastelorizo,  Island  of  Rhodes,  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. — Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  20/4. 

Drove  off  Enemy  U-boat. — Secretary  Daniels  has  commended  Elmer 
Dinnes  Arnold,  seaman,  second  class,  United  States  Navy,  armed  guard 
detail,  navy  yard,  New  York,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  gun  crew  under  his 
command  on  board  the  steamship  Chincha  when  that  vessel  was  attacked 
by  a  German  submarine;  This  was  the  second  time  the  Chincha  had  been 
attacked  by  a  German  submarine.  After  Arnold's  gun  crew  had  fired  eight 
shots  the  submarine  submerged. 

Arnold  enlisted  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  8,  1915.  Next  of  kin, 
Lillian  Evans,  sister,  Carmel,  Ind. — OiHcial  BuUetm,  13/5. 

Ten  Die  When  Torpedo  Hits  French  Steamer.— Paris,  May  17. — Ten 
passengers,  one  European  and  nine  Arabs,  were  killed  when  the  French 
steamer  Atlantique  was  torpedoed  in  the  Mediterranean  early  this  month. 
The  steamship  managed  to  reach  a  port  by  her  own  means,  it  is  announced. 
She  measures  6447  tons. — Evening  Star,  17/5. 

Bridge  Over  Suez  Is  Now  Completed. — Cairo,  Egypt,  Thursday. — The 
swinging  bridge  over  the  Suez  Canal  at  EJ  Kantara,  about  35  miles  south 
of  Port  Said,  has  been  completed.  The  bridge  affords  direct  railway  com- 
munication between  Cairo  and  cities  in  Palestine. — N.  Y,  Herald,  17/5. 

ADRIATIC 

Allied  Power  in  the  Adriatic. — "  In  the  face  of  the  preponderance  in 
heavy  ships  which  the  Allies  have  af  their  disposal  in  or  near  the  Adriatic," 
says  the  London  Engineer  in  an  article  in  its  issue  of  March  22  on  the 
Italian  battle  fleet,  "  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  fleet  would  choose  to  accept  a  pitched  battle.  Instead,  their  tactics 
have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  raids  by  light  forces  against  the 
unprotected  Italian  coast  and  the  Allies*  lines  of  communication  in  the 
Lower  Adriatic.  Against  such  tactics  heavy  armored  ships  are  of  no  avail. 
The  vessels  of  the  greatest  value  in  these  circumstances  are  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  and  unfortunately  the  Italian  Navy  was  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  vessels  of  both  types.  A  number  of  modern  destroyers  and  old 
torpedo  gunboats  have  been  fitted  up  as  mine-layers,  a  branch  of  naval 
work  in  which  the  Italians  have  proved  themselves  remarkably  efficient. 
The  submarine  flotilla  includes  about  30  boats,  coastal  and  sea-going, 
the  majority  of  which  are  of  the  well-known  Fiat-Laurenti  type,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  manjj  foreign  navies.  Britsh  and  French  officers 
who  have  served  in  the  Adriatic  theater  have  returned  with  the  most  favor- 
able impressions  of  the  quality  of  Italian  naval  material.  The  design  of 
every  ship  is  obviously  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  contemporary 
principles  in  strategy  and  tactics,  and  betrays  a  certain  independence  of 
view  not  commonly  met  with  in  foreign  naval  circles." — Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  30/4. 

British  Won  Sea  Fight  in  Adriatic  With  Sught  Loss. — In  the 
engagement  of  allied  and  Austrian  light  sea   forces  in  the  Adriatic  on 
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April  22  the  British  lost  seven  men  killed  and  19  wounded,  the  Admiraltj 
reports.  Two   British  destroyers,  which    for  a  lime   fought  five  Au"^^-^ 
destroyers,  were  damaged  only  slightly.     (The  oflficia!  Austrian  acco 
the  engagement  issued  yesterday,  said  one  British  destroyer  wsis   * 
seriously.)     The  announcement  follows: 

"  On  April  22  five  Austrian  destroyers  were  encountered  and  en^airwl 
by  two  of  our  destroyers  in  the  Adriatic.    The  enemy  fled  for    '    ' 
the  fortified  port  of  r>uraz/o.  pursued  by  our  destroyers,  whicl 
reinforced  by  five  more   British   and  one   French  destroyer,      i  ,,. 
continued  until  after  midnight  when  touch  with  the  enemy  w^as  losL 

"  Our  two  destroyers,   which   engaged  this  very  superior  enemy 
received  only  minor  damages.    Our  total  casualties  were  seven  kille 
ig  wounded.     It  is  not  known  what  damage  was  sustained  by  the 

"On  the  following  day  Dura:!zo  was  attacked  by  British  air  force 
only  man-of'War  in  the  harbor  was  one  gunboat.     Our  machines  atl 
the  seaplane  base,  dropping  nearly  a  ton  of  bombs,  with  apparently  s\i 
ful   results*     All   our   machines    returned   safely    to    their   base,** — X, 
Herald,  28/4. 

Italians  Torpedo  Austrian  Warship  in  Raid  on  Poi  a. — An    Xrr Atrial 
battleship  was  torpedoed  by   Italian  naval   forces   in    Pola   H.ir 
Tucsda>;  morning,  it  was  officially  announced  to-day.    The  battles r 
the  I'iribus  Unitis  t>'pe. 

The  Italian  force  worked  its  way  into  the  Austrian  naval  base  by  dodg 
the  patrol  boats  and  searchlights  of  the  defenders. 

While  the  naval  operation  was  progress! nif  an   Italian   seaplane  fon 
engaged  Austrian  battleplanes  above   Pola,     Two  of  the  Austrian? 
brought  down  and  several  others  were  compelled  to  descend  out  of  an 
trol.     The   Italian   machines  all   returned  safely. 

The  text  of  the  official  announcement  reads: 

**  Italian  naval  units,  avoiding  patrol  boats  and  scardilights,  luccetde 
in  entering  Pola  Harbor  early  on  Tuesday  and  in  torpedoing  an  Austi ' 
battleship  of  the  I'irihus  Unitis  type, 

"  Simultaneously  Italian  seaplane  squadrons  attacked  Austrian  UaiXh 
planes  over  Pola,  brought  down  two  and  forced  several  others  dawn  o^ 
of  control    The  Italian  machines  all  returned  safct  '    " 

[There  are  four  Austrian  battleships  of  the  I'ir 
comprised  the  largest  and  niost  modern  fighting  vt^-c*^  vm 
Austrian  Navy  up  to  the  time  the  European  war  began.    1 
of  the  class  are  the  Tcgetthof,  the  Frinz  Eugen  and  the  S-. 
nameship  was   completed   in   October,    191 2,   and   the 
between  then  and  the  beginning  of  the  w»ar,  with   th^ 
S3ent  Isivan,  which  was  not  finished  until  1915,     Each  k. 
class  displaces  20,000  tons,  is  525  feet  long  over  all,  ft>  fe* 
feet  draught.     Their  armament  comprises  twelve  12-iiJi 
inch   guns   in    the   main   battery,   with   eighteen    ii*pou 
smaller  g^ms,  and  from  two  to  six  torpedo  tubes.     The  toin 
battleships  ranges  from  062  to  98S  irien.     All  are  heavily  arr 
classed  as  dreadnoughts.     The  Viribus  VnitU  developed  a 
knots  on  her  trial  trip,]— .V.  V,  Herald,  17/5. 

Italian  Warships  in  Raid  at  Uurazzo  Sink  Twr 
Torpedo-Boat  and  Steamer  Sent  Dou,m. — Airplanes  Boa 
— Rome,  May  I7,^ltalian  naval  forces  torpedoed  and  sank  aji  cocoi* 
pcdo-boat  and  steamer  at  Durazzo,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Af 
Sunday  night,  it  was  officially  announced  to-day. 

Italian  airplanes  bombed  and   set   fire  to  military  works  in   Ltua  i 
Durazzo  Tuesday. 

Lisza  is  on  the  island  of  that  name  north  of  Dursuzo. — Baltimari  Btt 
ing  Sun,  17/5. 
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BLACK  SEA 

Russia's  Bu\ck  Sfa  Fleet.— Tlie  latest  direct  information  available 
comes  from  naval  officers  who  were  with  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea  in  October,  1917.  At  that  time  there  were  two  dreadnonghts  in 
the    Black    Sea    fleet.     These    ships    were    completed    since   the    outbreak 

^_  of  war  and  are  in  every  way  first-class   ships  and  of  excellent   design. 

^fcThrce  of   them    were   built   but   one,   the    I mperairiza  Maria,   was    sunk. 

^^The  Alexofidra  III  and  the  Ekateritm  I!  which  remain  are  ships  of  22.500 
tons,  each  mounting  ten  12-inch  guns.  More  attention  should  he  paid 
to  the  older  battleships  and  cruisers  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  than  we  gave 

■  that  type  of  vessel  in  the  Baltic  fleet  because  the  ships  of  enemy  navies 
against  which  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  in  German  hands,  and  the  Turkish 
fleet  would  be  matched  would  have  more  vessels  of  older  types.  The 
Black  Sea  fleet  includes  the  levstaH,  Fanielimon  and  loam  Zlatoust^  ships 
completed  in  1906,  of  12,800  tons  and  each  with  armament  of  four  12-inch 
guns  and  four  8'inch.     There  is  also  an  old  type  battleship  of  9000  tons, 

» built  in  1896,  carrying  four  lo-inch  guns  and  the  Tri  Stnatitclia,  built  in 
189.1  and  carrying  four  12-inch  guns.  Two  protected  cruisers,  the  Kagoul 
and  the  Patmat  Merkooria.  are  of  1903  vintage  and  carry  twelve  6-inch 
guns.  They  are  both  6700-ton  vessels.  Although  the  lists  of  TQ14  give 
only  nine  new*  destroyers  to  the  Black  Sea  f!eet.  I  am  informed  that  there 
are  14  such  vessels  at  Sebastopol,  all  33-knot  ships.  There  are  also  four 
600-ton,  nine  3SO-ton  and   four  250-ton  destroyers,  all  of  about  25  knots 

» speed.  Nine  new  submarines  were  built  for  the  Black  Sea  fleet  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  there  are  13  old  submarines,  about  10  years  old. 
Turkey's  ConiribuHon. — If  the  Germans  obtain  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  they  would,  of  course,  combine  it  with  tlie  Turkish  fleet  and  with 
the  Goebcn  and  the  Brcslau,  the  German  cruisers  now  in  Turkish  waters. 
The  Goeben  was  beached  and  injured.  She  was  reported  destroyed  by  the 
British  but  the  Germans  claimed  to  have  floated  her  again  and  to  have 
made  her  ready  for  acttoa  She  is  a  battle  cruiser  of  23,000  tons  carrying 
10  modern  50-caliber  11 -inch  guns,  and  of  high  speed. 

kTo  this  fleet  Turkey  could  contribute  two  dreadnoughts  built  in  1913, 
he  Sultan  Osman  I  and  the  Sultan  Mehmet  Rechad  V,  the  former  a 
3,000-ton  vessel  with  ten  13,5-inch  guns  and  the  latter  a  27,500-ton  ship 
arr>'ing  fourteen  12-inch  guns.  The  Turks  have  two  old  battleships 
built  in  1801  and  a  protected  cruiser  built  in  1003  as  well  as  a  misceU 
laneous  assortment  of  old  cruisers  and  gunboats,  not  worth  much.  They 
have  very  Httle  to  ofl'er  in  the  way  of  destroyers. 

But  the  total  would  make  a  considerable  naval  strength  with  five  excel* 

lent  capital  ships  as  the  backbone  of  the  fleet.     The  Italian  and  French 

naval   forces  in   the   Mediterranean   must  keep  the  Austrian s  bottled   up. 

The  existence  of  such  a  German  naval  force  in  the  Levant  would  threaten 

Greece,  if  it  did  no  more,  and  would  cost  the  Allies  a  considerable  naval 

strength    to    guard    against    this    danger.      It    is    the    necessity    that    the 

^■Allies  face  to  protect  so  many  miles  of  coast  in  such  widely  separated 

^feone   that   makes   their  naval   problem   difficult.     The   Germans   can   con- 

^Bcentrate    and    select   the    moment    when    they    wish    to    strike,    remaining 

^^afely  protected   by  land   fortifications   meanwhile.     But  the   Allies   must 

be  ever  on  the  alert,  watching  two  exits  in  the  North  Sea  to  guard  against 

the  approach  of  the  German  High  Seas  fleet;  keeping  the  Austrian  naval 

forces  bottled  within  the  Adriatic,  the  Turko-Gcrman   forces  within   the 

Dardanelles   and    battling   with    the   submarine   all    the   time.     Thus   the 

creation  of  any  hostile  naval  force  that  constitutes  a  continuing  menace 

makes  their  problem  more  diflicult  and  requires  them  to  employ  sufficient 

strength  in  ships  and  men  to  negative  that  force.     If  the  enemy's  strength 

in  the  Levant  is  increased,  a  further  strain  is  placed  upon  allied  forces 

An  the  Mediterranean  and   in  turn  upon  their   forces  in   the   North   Sea, 
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The  American  Na\'y  is  the  only  untouched  reserve  from  which  they  can 
draw  new  strength  to  meet  such  a  menace. 

It  would  be  more  difficult — much  more  difficult — for  the  Germans  to 
gain  possession  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet.  That  fleet  is  now  at 
Sevastopol  and  the  Germans  have  no  naval  force  with  which  to  take  it 
Moreover,  the  morale  of  the  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is  some- 
what better  than  in  the  Baltic  and  it  is  believed  there  would  be  a  defence 
of  that  fleet.  But  it  is  a  possibility — and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a 
probability — ^that  the  Germans  will  capture  the  Black  Sea  fleet  likewise. 
And  so  long  as  it  is  a  probability  or  a  possibility,  we  should  now — not 
when  it  happens — take  any  necessary  steps  to  guard  against  danger.— 5^ 
Power,  May. 

Black  Sea  Fleet  In  Peril,  Russians  Hear. — Mr.  Tchitcherin,  Bolshe- 
vik Foreign  Minister,  has  asked  Germany,  according  to  the  official  news 
agency,  to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  while  remain- 
ing at  Sebastopol,  will  not  be  seized  or  damaged  by  forces  of  the  Central 
Powers  and  their  allies  now  advancing  into  the  Crimea,  nor  by  any  other 
naval  or  military  forces  of  that  alliance. 

The  Foreign  Minister  has  taken  this  action,  it  is  added,  as  he  has  heard 
that  the  Germans  intend  to  blockade  Sebastopol  with  submarines. — S.  Y. 
Herald,  26/4. 

PACIFIC 

Fifty-Eight  in  "  Seeadler  "  Crew  Interned  in  Chile. — Fifty-eight  of 
the  crew  of  the  German  raider  Seeadler,  which  operated  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  until  it  was  wrecked,  have  been  interned  in  Chile,  according 
to  an  announcement  to-day  by  naval  authorities  here. 

The  Seeadler  sank  a  number  of  American  vessels  and  was  wrecked  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific.  The  crew  was  transferred  to  a  captured  vessel  and 
continued  their  raids  on  commerce  until  they  were  captured. — N.  Y.  Her- 
ald, 20/4. 

Interned  Ship  Burned. — Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  Sinks  at  Anchor  in 
Colombian  Harbor, — The  German  steamer  Prins  Eitel  Friedrich,  which 
has  been  interned  at  Puerto  Colombia,  was  burned  and  sunk  at  her  anchor- 
age there  to-day. 

The  steamer  was  owned  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  displaced 
4650  tons. — Baltimore  Sun,  28/4. 


U-BOATS 

Ten  Submarines  Sunk  by  Aviators. — Details  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion recently  of  ten  German  submarines  by  naval  aircraft,  eight  by  sea- 
planes and  the  others  by  dirigibles,  have  been  obtained  by  the  Associated 
Press  from  British  Admiralty  reports.  The  first  case  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  While  on  patrol  iri  the  English  Channel  a  seaplane  sighted  a  submarine 
eight  miles  away,  directly  in  the  path  of  an  oncoming  convoy  of  merchant 
ships.  The  seaplane  dived  at  90  miles  an  hour.  The  submarine  attempted 
to  escape  by  submerging,  but  was  just  awash  as  the  seaplane  reached  a 
bombing  position  and  released  two  bombs,  one  of  which  exploded  on  the 
conning-tower.  The  seaplane  dropped  two  more  bombs  into  the  midst  oi 
the  air  bubbles  from  the  collapsed  submarine,  which  was  of  the  largest 
type,  carrying  two  guns." 

The  second  case :  '*  At  dawn  a  seaplane  sighted  a  large  submarine  on 
the  surface,  with  a  member  of  the  crew  standing  by  the  gun.  The  seaplane 
dropped  a  bomb  on  the  tail  of  the  U-boat  and  afterward  photographed  the 
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ng  submarine,  with  a  big  hole  in  its  deck.  A  second  bomb  was  dropped 
:  to  the  submarine's  bow  and  the  U-boat  collapsed." 

The  third  case :  "  Two  seaplanes  attacked  a  large  submarine  traveling 
on  the  surface  at  14  knots,  with  two  ihen  in  the  conning-tower.  A  bomb  was 
exploded  close  to  the  conning-tower,  and  the  submarine  began  to  sink 
stern  first    A  bomb  from  a  second  seaplane  completed  the  work.'* 

The  fourth  case :  *'  Three  patrol  planes  sighted  a  large  submarine  as  it 
was  submerging  and  dropped  two  bombs  close  to  the  conning-tower,  causing 
the  submarine  to  turn  turtle  and  disappear  in  a  mass  of  oil  and  wreckage/' 

The  fifth  case:  **  A  seaplane  sighted  two  submarines  close  to  the  surface 
and  dropped  two  bombs.  One  bomb  was  ineffective,  but  the  other  hit  the 
deck  fairly  amidships.  The  submarine  was  hidden  by  the  smoke  of  the 
explosion,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  the  U-boat  was  sinking,  with  both 
ends  in  tlie  air," 

The  sixth  case :  "  A  seaplane  saw  the  track  of  a  torpedo  fired  at  a  mer- 
chantman. It  dived  toward  the  shadow  of  the  submarine,  well  below  the 
surface.  It  dropped  two  bombs,  which  both  exploded  close  to  the  sub- 
marine, resulting  in  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  bubbles  and  wreckage." 

The  seventh  case :  "  Two  seaplanes  sighted  a  U-boat  on  the  surface  and 
dropped  a  bomb  each.  The  hrst  bomb  caused  a  heavy  list  to  the  U-boat, 
which  liegan  to  sink  by  the  stern.  The  second  bomb  exploded  in  the  center 
of  the  swirl,  demoFishing  the  U-boat.*' 

The  eighth  case:  '*  A  seaplane  dropped  a  bomb  on  a  submarine  just 
emerging,  and  the  U-boat  disappeared  with  a  heavy  list  to  port.  The  pilot 
dropped  a  second  bomb  into  the  swirl,  and  a  few  minutes  later  a  patch  of 
oil  150  feet  long  and  rj  feet  wide  appeared  on  the  surface.'* 

The  ninth  case:  "A  naval  airship  at  midday  sighted  a  suspicious  patch 
of  oil  and  circled  it  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Suddenly  a  peri- 
scope broke  the  surface  in  the  midst  of  the  oil.  The  airship  dropped  a 
I  bomb  close  to  the  periscope,  and  a  series  of  butibles  began  appearing,  indi- 
cating that  the  damaged  submarine  was  moving  slowly  away  under  the 
water.  Several  more  bombs  were  dropped  in  the  path  indicated,  until 
satisfactory  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  enemy's  destruction." 

The  tenth  case:  *' An  airship  dropped  two  bombs  over  a  submarine 
which  was  engaged  in  attacking  merciiantmen.  (Ireat  patches  of  oil  and 
bubbles  indicated  severe  damage,  and  trawlers  made  this  complete  by  depth 
discharges." — Flying,  May. 

TokPEr>oED  U-BOATS. — Permission  ha.s  been  given  by  the  British  Admiralty 
to  publish  from  its  records  the  following  details  of  further  typical  encoun* 
ters  with  U-boats  r 

Motor  launches  were  out  on  patrol  when  one  of  them  detected  a  sub- 
marine under  water.  This  was  confirmed  shortly  afterwards  by  the  two 
other  boats,  and  appearances  indicated  that  the  submarine  was  zig-^agging. 
The  hunters  took  up  the  chase,  and  it  became  obvious  that  the  submarine 
realized  she  was  being  pursued  and  was  stoppiru;  every  time  the  launches 
slopped.  So  the  game  of  blind  man's  buff  went  on  till  at  hist  the  launches 
had  maneuvered  into  the  desired  position.  71ien  they  '*  laid  their  eggs/' 
^^  There  were  some  under- water  explosions,  and  a  quantity  of  oil  spread 
^H  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

^H  A  submarine  has  been  reported  in  a  particular  area,  and  it  was  pretty 
^H  certain  that  she  was  lying  on  the  bottom.  The  German  would  have  to  come 
^f  to  the  surface  to  charge  batteries,  but  as  this  proceeding  would  be  highly 
^^  dangerous  for  him  in  daylight,  it  was  nmch  more  likely  that  he  would 
I  attempt  the  operation  by  night.     Accordingly  a  number  of   vessels  were 

^H  detailed  to  watch  for  hmi  during  the  night  in  questiuu.  Luck  was  with 
^H  the  Hotilla ;  the  sea  was  very  smooth,  the  night  dark  but  clenr,  and  the  ves- 
^^  scls  engaged  took  up  their  appointed  stations  f*«r  the  hunt.  Between  i 
f  and  2  a.  m.,  one  of  the  vessels  "  got  a  clue,"  and  at  tmcc  proceeded  to  the 
^^    spot  so  as  to  be  ready  to  welcome  the  U-boat  directly  he  came  to  the  sur- 
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face.  Presently  the  German  was  sighted  and  fire  was  opened  on  hiti 
hastened  to  submerge,  helped  by  a  depth  charge,  after  which  nothing 
heard  of  him. 

A  destroyer  was  escorting  a  convoy*  of  merchantmen  when  she  si|i:hied 
the  periscope  of  a  submarine  before  the  beam  of  the  convoy  and  aboct 
half  a  mile  away.  The  destroyer  made  haste  to  close,  while  tlie  encinv 
quickly  dived.  A  depth  charge  was  dropped  into  the  swirl  caused  b>  tlir 
German's  disappearance,  and  the  under-water  explosion  drove  wreckage 
and  portions  of  the  submarine  up  to  the  surface.  Just  tlien  another^ 
scope  was  sighted,  and  a  round  was  fired  in  its  direction.  This  sub 
fired  a  torpedo  at  the  destroyer,  but  missed  ht-r  and  then  subn 
Another  destroyer  engaged  in  escort  duty  sighted  a  periscope  ab 
miles  distant  and  headed  for  the  position.  A  depth  charge  was  drop 
what  was  guessed  to  be  the  enemy's  course,  the  German  having  dive 
with  no  apparent  result,  1  he  destroyer  continue*!  her  work,  and  at  the  < 
of  an  hour  there  came  a  dull  and  heavy  under-water  explosion.  The 
quantities  of  oil  rose  to  the  surface;  but  nothing  more  of  the  fcubtnariiir 
was  seen. 

In  the  following  terms  the  captain  of  one  of  our  submarines  described 
in  his  report  how  he  sank  an  enemy  vessel: 

ID  a.  m.— Sighted  hostile  submarine  i  attacked  same. 

10.03  a.  m.— Torpedoed  submarine,  hit  with  one  torpedo  amidships. 
Submarine  seen  to  blow  up  and  disappear  Surface  to  look  for  suryivors. 
Put  down   immediately  by  destroyers,  who  fired  at  mc. 

By  way  uf  a  note  he  adds:  "During  my  attack  there  wn^  •■*'•  *-^^'„'^ 
sea  to  make  depth-keeping  difficult.  I  fired  two  torpedoe 
at  forward  end  of  conning-towcr.  A  large  column  of  >  _  ._  _.  ... 
about  one  and  a  half  times  as  high  as  the  mast,  was  observed,  and  the  sub- 
marine disappeared.  The  explosion  was  heard  and  felt  in  our  own  inb- 
marine,  I  proceeded  four  miles  northward,  and  lay  on  the  bottom,  Msrj 
vessels  throughout  the  day  were  heard  in  proximitv.  Several  explosioai 
were  heard,  especially  one  very  heavy  one.  It  must  nave  been  close,  as  the 
noise  was  considerably  louder  than  that  of  the  torpedo.  On  one  occaAJan 
a  wire-sweep  scraped  the  whole  length  of  the  boat  along  my  port  ttik, 
and  a  vessel  was  heard  to  pass  directly  overhead." 

After  a  chase  lasting  nearly  two  hours  one  of  our  suhmarin*-*  <iirr«-,3«! 
in  sinking  her  quarry,  an  enemy  submarine.     The  hostile  v 
dently  just  come  to  the  surface,  as  men  were  noticed  on  her 
ing  the  bridge  screen.    While  maneuvering  to  attack,  our  submat 
pass  through  shallow  water,  and  as  the  sea  was  rough  at  the  lim 
quently  bumped  the  bottom  heavily,  but,  fortunately,  avoided  breaking  1:^- 
face. 

At  a  range  of  550  yards  both  Ik>w  tubes  were  fired.  On  ^  -  -       '        --i 
scope  was  dipped  in  case  the  boat  rose,  and  the  lube  was  1 
so  as  to  be  ready  in  the  event  of  a  miss  with  both  tubes.    FiiUv,.  ,_.   .^,t;„> 
seconds  after  firing  a  dull  report  was  heard. 

On  the  periscope  being  raised,  after  a  short  interval,  noUnng  wmi  n<b 
of  the  enemy  submarine,  but  there  was  a  great  disturbance  in  the  wate 
where  she  had  been.  On  proceeding  to  the  spot  where  she  was  Ijist  sc«i, 
it  was  observed  that  the  water  was  covered  with  an  oily  substance,  wlskii 
stuck  to  the  glass  of  the  periscope,  obscuring  vision.  Although  the  veud 
was  not  actually  seen  to  sink  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  was  tarpe<loe4> 
as  it  is  improbable  that  she  could  have  dived  while  steaming  on  tne  mr* 
face  in  the  brief  space  during  which  the  British  suhinarme^s 
was  lowered,— /Irwiy  and  Navy  Register,  27/4, 

Just  What  thk  U-boats  Are,  Doing, — Tlic  failure  * 
marine  to  prcvcJit  the  landing  of  American  forces  in  Ft  L  food  for 

the  Allies  is  given  by  some  observers  as  the  real  cause  oi  ihc  iUndetiborf 
drive  on  the  western  front.     It  is  generally  conceded,  remarks  1  writer 
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in  the  New  York  Sun,  that  the  German  Government  timed  the  drive  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  decision  before  the  United  States  was  able  to  throw  its 
weight  into  the  military  scales  on  the  side  of  the  Ejitente.  This  is  an  • 
admission  that  the  U-boat  campaign  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  stop 
the  flow  of  troops,  provisions*  and  supplies  from  this  country  to  Europe. 
As  a  further  indication  of  the  diminishing  efficacy  of  the  submarine,  we 
have  the  low  record  of  sinkings  in  the  week  ending  April  7,  when  the 
U-boats'  toll  was  four  large  and  two  small  vessels.  To  say  that  the  sub- 
marine menace  has  been  brought  fully  under  control  would  be  foolish, 
remarks  the  Atlanta  Journal,  which  thinks  it  will  probably  remain  more  or 
less  of  a  menace  to  the  end  of  the  war.  However,  there  is  assurance  in  the 
fact  that  the  stroke  on  which  the  Huns  counted  a  year  ago  to  win  has 
been  "  broken  to  sudi  an  extent  that  they  themselves  now  recognize  how^ 
indecisive  it  is/'  A  corroborating  German  opinion  is  found  in  the  Berlin 
Lokal  At^eiger,  whose  navy  expert.  Captain  Kiihl wetter  puts  this  question  : 
*'  How  is  it  that  despite  our  submarines'  work  we  hardly  ever  sink  an 
American  troop-transport,  or  when  we  do  sink  one  we  always  find  that 
only  the  ship  is  lost,  whereas  the  troops  whom  we  really  want  to  destroy 
are  always  saved?"  To  his  own  question^  Captain  Kuhlwcttcr  gives  this 
reply : 

"  American  transports  travel  in  convoys,  well  protected  against  attack* 
and  are  verj^  fast.  Thus  the  submarines  have  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
task.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Channel,  where  the  enemy  can  choose 
the  most  favorable  hours  of  the  day  and  can  protect  himself  by  all  sorts 
of  devices,  mines,  nets,  etc. 

"  To  try  to  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns  here  would  mean  attacking  a  pow- 
erful enemy  front,  which  can  be  broken  more  cheaply  in  other  ways. 

"  In  other  waters  the  enemy  defence  is  not  quite  so  easy,  but  there  he 
takes  advantage  of  the  great  number  of  available  harbors  of  disembarka- 
tion, 

•*  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  U-boats  waiting  off  every  enemy  harbor 
until  the  tratisport  can  conveniently  be  destroyed.  We  have  not  got  so  many 
submarines.  It  would  be  wasting  them  and  their  precious  crews,  especially 
as  if  the  ships  were  torpedoed  the  troops  themselves  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed. .... 

'*  It  is  not  important  for  us  to  destroy  the  American  troops.  Hinden- 
burg  will  take  care  of  that.  What  we  must  destroy  are  tonnage  and  car- 
goes. Besides,  we  do  not  always  hear  of  every  transport  we  destroy.  To 
make  it  our  only  aim  to  sink  American  transports  w^ould  be  sacrificing  too 
many  U-boats  without  perceptible  results." 

Vice  Admiral  von  Capelle,  too,  seemed  to  think  it  was  necessary  to  make 
an  explanation  of  the  submarine  status  to  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Cithin  sagely  observes  that  if  the  great  drive  had  turned  out  well,  there 
would,  of  course,  have  been  no  need  of  making  such  an  explanation.  But 
it  has  not  turned  out  well|  and,  in  fact,  is  so  much  the  reverse  that  "  if  the 
mind  of  the  German  people  is  aJlowed  to  dwell  upon  it,  the  very  worst 
consequences  may  be  anticipated/*  Amsterdam  dispatches  inform  us  that 
Vice  Admiral  von  Capelle,  German  Minister  of  the  Navy,  declared  before 
the  main  committee  of  the  Reichstag  that  the  new  U-boat  construction 
exceeded  the  losses  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  submarines  had  in- 
creased. He  quoted  figures  to  prove  his  contention  that  the  U-boat  sink- 
ings were  ** thrice  or  sixfold"  the  tonnage  of  the  new  British  construc- 
tion, As  to  the  American  destroyers,  '*  which  had  been  so  much  talked 
about,**  the  minister  claimed  that  they  had  failed  in  their  object,  and  he 
is  quoted  by  the  semiofficial  Wolff  Burt-au  of  Berlin  with  reference  to  our 
ship -building  as  follows: 

"  For  the  carryiiig  out  of  America's  giant  paper  program  America  must 
first  lay  down  the  shipyards.  After  prodigious  promises  America  in  igi; 
built  750.000  gross  register  tons  of  sea-going  ships.  The  large  mercantile 
fleet  placed  on  order  America  docs  not  want  for  the  war.  but  the  post^ 
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belium  period,  when,  the  shipping  program  having  been  in  the  tntm 
carried  out^  America  wiU  become  England's  world  freight-carriCT," 

Vice  Admiral  von  Capelle  admitted  that  Germany's  opponents  had  socne 
success  with  their  antisubmarine  measures,  but  averred  that  this  *ticceM  at 
no  time  had  any  decisive  influence  on  the  U-boat  war,  and  according  to 
human  reckoning,  would  not  in  the  future.  As  to  our  convoy  $y*fem,_h« 
recognises  that  it  offers  ships  a  certain  protection,  but  it  has  the  great  C 
advantage  in  his  view  of  reducing  the  transport  capabilities  of  the  /" 
In  rephTHg  to  the  utterances  of  von  Capelle^  the  British  Admiralty 
an  official  statement  in  which  it  is  stated  that  **  t  d  figures  of  iossef  1 

are  still  rehed  on  by  the  enemy.    The  average  <  y  losses  of  British  ( 

ships  in  1917  was  333>ooo  gross  tons,  whereas  Admiral  von  CapcUc  liases) 
his  argument  on  oyer  600,000  tons."    The  figures  quoted  below  «how  spintj 
trifling  discrepancies  from  those  in  the  diagram  with  \V' 
are    from    another    summary    of    the    report    of    tlic    f 
Sir  Eric  Geddes^  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  spoke  on  tijv  MUi-juiun 
ation  in  March  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  speech,  as  summai 
by  the  Parliamentary  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  reanls  in  ] 
follows : 

'*  The  world's  tonnage  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  December  1 
31,  1917,  exclusive  of  enemy-owned  tonnage,  has  fallen  by  a  net  figfurc  ail 
roughly,  2,500,000  gross  tons,  that  is,  out  of  33,000,000  estimated  Allied  af»<f 
neutral  ocean-going  tonnage. 

"  The  allied  and  neutral  world  has  suffered  about  8  per  cent  rcdtitftioa 
in  ocean-going  tonnage. 

"  The  percentage  of  net  loss  of  British  tonnage  alone  reaches  20  per  ccntj 
That  represented  3,500.000  tons  on  a  total  of  i8.ocx>,ooo. 

"  At   the   present   day,   47   large   shipyards,   containing   209  berths, 
actually  engaged  on  ocean-going  merchant  vessels, 

**  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1914  the  merchant  tonnage  produced  to  the 
United  Kingdom  was  420,000.    In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1915  it  had  fallcfi- 
to  92,000  tons- 

"  It  then  began  to  rise,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

First  quarter 95,000  tons  ^f\nrio  tans 

Second    quarter  .  roS.ooo  **  ;      <:o      *' 

Third  quarter    125,000  "  ^.s,<.XK>      ** 

Fourth  quarter   ..», 213,000      '  420.000     ** 

**  In  the   fourth  quarter  of   1917   foreign  construction  was  51^,000 
giving  a  total  output  for  the  world,  excluding  enemy  countries,  for 
quarter  of  93^,000  tons. 

'*  The  loss  due  to  enemy  action  and  maritime  risk  for  the  last  aituter  of 
last  year  was  1,200,000  tons  world's  shipping.  That  wa^  by  far  tne  lowtsl 
quarter  of  sinkings  since  the  intensive  submarine  war  began,  ftod  it  looln 
as   if  this  quarter  is  going  to  be   lower  still. 

*  By  an  increase  in  output  and  a  decrease  in  sinking  we  readied  in  <he 
last  quarter  of  last  year  the  position  that  the  Allies  were  within  toogoon 
tons  a  month  of  making  good  the  world's  loss. 

•*  Taking  British  loss  and  output  alone,  the  prop^  ■<-♦*'""►'■  a^u.-i^^,-^  .. 
somewhat  higher.    We  lost  on  an  average  260.000  to 
last  quarter  of  1917,  and  we  built  140.000  tons  a  n 
120,000  tons. 

"  The  increase  in  the  average  weekly  Otttpat  of  repaired  xtiercliaAl  ton- 
nage in  Februar>%  1918*  as  compared  with  Augtlft,  1917.  i»  80  per  cctU,  or 
69  ships,  representing  237,000  tons  a  week. 

**  In  February  we  completed  repairs  to  merchant  craft  at  an  average 
166  ships  a  week,  representing  more  than  500,000  tons. 
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**  We  docked  last  year  ten  times  the  naval  craft  for  repairs  and  refits 
which  we  dock  in  peace  time.  Over  3000  of  these  vessels  were  dodced 
and  refitted  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year. 

"  The  additional  men  who  have  been  put  on  to  both  merchant  and  war- 
ship repairs  could  have  produced  500,000  tons  of  new  merchant  tonnage  a 
year. 

"  During  the  last  seven  months  the  net  addition  to  labor  in  private  yards 
has  been  round  about  18,000,  mainly  unskilled. 

"  Compared  with  January,  there  was  in  February  a  net  increase  on  new 
construction,  hulls,  and  machinery  of  over  2500,  which  is  as  much  as  the 
merchant  yards  can  digest  in  the  time  with  the  skilled  men  available." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  flatly  that  von  Capelle  had  to  justify  his 
piratical  work  to  the  Reichstag  committee,  and  he  did  it  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  but  **  in  reporting  secretly  to  the  real  masters  of  Germany,  the  mili- 
tary clique,  he  probably  came  nearer  to  the  truth."  This  journal  mentions 
the  British  Admiralty  report  above  cited,  and  says  that,  thanks  to  its  frank- 
ness, the  fictitious  figures  of  von  Capelle  can  create  no  consternation  in  the 
anti-German  world,  for — 

"  We  know  that  he  lies  when  he  says  that  from  three  to  six  times  as  many 
allied  ships  are  being  sunk  as  are  being  built.  We  know  that  he  lies  when 
he  says  that  America  is  deliberately  withholding  the  completion  of  her 
building  program  until  after  the  war  in  pursuance  of  a  mercenary  design  to 
wrest  the  commerce-carrying  trade  from  England.  And  we  suspect  that 
he  lies  when  he  says  that  U-boat  building  in  Germany  has  exceeded  the  rate 
of  U-boat  destruction,  and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  willing 
U-boat  crews. 

"  The  worst  of  the  shipping  situation  was  presented  to  the  world  last 
month  in  the  following  terms:  Somewhat  less  than  12,000,000  gross 
tons  of  allied  and  neutral  ships  have  been  destroyed  since  the  war  began. 
New  construction  replaced  more  than  5,000,000  tons.  The  seizure  of  Ger- 
man ships  added  two  and  a  half  millions  more.  Thus  the  net  deficit  for 
the  period  of  the  war  was  calculated  as  2,632,297  tons. 

With  every  allowance  for  the  vigor  of  the  U-boat  campaign,  the  Press 
goes  on  to  say,  as  well  as  for  the  constantly  improving  methods  of  fighting 
it,  it  is  probable  that  the  submarine  will  sink  as  many  ships  this  year  as  the 
British  yards  can  turn  out.  Thus  the  American  yards  are  called  upon  not 
only  to  make  up  the  past  deficit,  but  to  fill  the  increasing  tonnage  require- 
ments brought  about  by  American  participation  in  the  war  on  a  progres- 
sively larger  scale  and  by  the  reduced  effectiveness  of  common  carriers  due 
to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  transatlantic  convoy  system.  The  Press 
is  convinced  that  Britain  can  hold  her  own  against  the  U-boats,  but  it 
remains  for  America  to  achieve  mastery  over  them,  and  "this  fact  is 
thoroughly  understood  at  Washington,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Schwab 
is  a  significant,  if  belated,  recognition  of  its  importance."  The  Newark 
News  says  of  the  Schwab  appointment: 

"  Mr.  Schwab,  chosen  for  his  present  important  post  primarily  for  his 
success  in  relations  with  war-labor,  his  reputedly  fair  treatment  of  work- 
men, the  results  so  far  accomplished  by  him  in  a  private  capacity,  bespeaks 
the  sort  of  sympathetic  understanding  that  will  count.  *  My  place/  he 
says,  '  is  in  the  yards.'  He  wants  every  one  connected  with  each  yard  to 
feel  as  he  does — that  nothing  will  be  any  good  to  any  of  us  unless  we  win 
this  war. 

"  Mr.  Schwab  knows,  or  should  know,  as  well  as  any  American  business 
man,  that  it  is  no  policy  to  rely  on  overconfidence.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  will  make  that  mistake.  Stimulation,  purposeful  direction 
of  ship-building  activities — in  a  word,  ships — that  is  his  job.  To  trans- 
late American  desires  into  acts  is  the  high  privilege  and  imperative  duty 
devolving  upon  him  and  upon  every  shipyard  associate." 

Testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  allied  effectiveness  against  the  U-boat 
is  found  in  a  dispatch  from  a  French  seaport  in  which  Mr.  James  Kerney, 
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director  for  the  Franco-American  Committee  of   Public   Inftw 

quoted  as  saying:  "A  French  vice  admiral  told  me  that  it  ^ 

great  skill  and  cooperation  of  the  American  Navy  that  no  • 

lost  on  this  coast   for  three  months.     He  was   mcist   e: 

praise  of  Rear  Admiral  Wilson,  who  seems  to  have  « 

of  France.     The  depth  homh,  listening  device,  and  hj 

hands  of   the   Americans   have   conquered  the   suhm; 

dispatches  to  various  dailies   disclose  confidence   am  ).j'. 

suhmarine  menace  is  doomed,  and  in  reply  to  the  In  ..  ;  ffn 

von  Capelle  that  U-boat  construction  is  exceeding  losses,  a  corresf'^T' 

of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  cites  navy  officers  as  prrdJctiIl^5 

the  menace  will  be  wiped  out  by  August,  and  perhaps  hy  June.    ThcJV^ 

Americati's  correspondent  informs  us  further: 

"Despite  the  vaunting  passage  in  von  Capellc's  addre-       *  ei 

U-boat  commanders  so  well  trained  that  they  manage  to 
to  four  ships  in  succession  belonging  to  the  same  convoys/    ^niriud  Kw 
since  the  war  began  only   14  vessels,  aggregating  75.000  tons. 

*'  The  outstanding  facts  in  refutation  of  von  Cape'Uc's  attempt  to  ciesr 
the  Herman  people  are  these: 

"  The  total  neutral  and  allied  tonnage  is  now  approximately  ^i^ofxifln 
tons; 

**  America  will  add  this  year  at  least  3»ooo,0oo  tons,  possibly  tnorc  Aaft. 
4,000,000,  according  to  some  estimates; 

**  Great  Britain  will  add  at  least  1,800,000  tons  more,  according  to 
Capelle's  own  admission  ; 

*'  The  total  of  other  construction  on  the  basis  of  512,000  Ions  the 
quarter  of  iQi".  a  conservative  basis  in  view  of  winter- Mfcathcr  cond* " 
will   amount  to  at  least  2,o;8,ooo  tons,  most  of   which  will  add  lo 
operations  directly  or  indirectly. 

"Japan  already  has  agrcer!  to  build  an  additional  200»ooo  tons  of  ihii 
this  year  for  America,  and  probably  will  build  another  200,000. — f.*t 
Digest,  4/5. 

The  Periscope. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  a  hei^^bi  ,-J  .»r,..  i,^,»  r-.-^ 
the  water  an  object  can  be  seen  at  1,32  miles ;  at  six  f« 
of  vision  is  increased  to  3.23  miles  while  at  ten  feet  th« 
to  4.16  miles.    This  in  clear  weather  puts  great  limitation!!  upo<ti  tiie  u$k 
of  a  submarine  periscope,  as  all  allied  merchant  vessels  arc  kc*"n!v  **«  !^? 
lookout  for  such.     From  the  above  it  is  also  very  evident  • 
have  extraordinary  value  in  scouting  for  submarines*  as  at  25  1 
an  nbject  can  be  seen  6.59  miles  away;    at   100  feet,  the  raii|;e  n:  vmtx 
is  increased  to  13.17  miles;  at  500  feet,  the  line  where  sea  athJ  iJc>'  ««J 
is  2Q.45  miles  away. 

At  a  mile  high  an  aeroplane  has  a  range  of  vision  of  95.7  mitef.    \t  tia 
height,  with  powerful  telescopes,  an  aircraft  can  sweep  ati  arm   i  f   iT^: 
300  miles.     In  order  to  distinguish  the  camouflat^ed  vessels  c- 
the  Cicrmans  have  fitted  their  latest  periscopes  with  ray  51terft«  ^v 
briuR  out  tfie  outlines  of  such  otherwise  invisible  vessels, — Manmf  ii%^ 
ncertu^  and  Nafal  Architect. 

Sinking  of  U-boats  Is  Steadily  Incrka sing,— London,  May  &— *'TW 
sinking   of    German    submarines    steadily   increases,'*    said    Tfnintiv   Mu- 
Namara.  fiarliamentary  secretar\^  to  the  Admiralty*,  in  a   - 
He  added  that  the  destruction  of  merchant  ships  has  fallr  _ 

by  month.    The  output  of  tonnage  is  now  well  ahead  of  tl  -.     iu 

demand  for  immediate  ship  production  on  England  is  no\^  jwrttt 

Mr.  MacNamara  declared  that  the  big  program  made   iv  r   JMii^tind  jptf 
America  would  take  time  to  mature. — Baltimore  Americatt,  S/s- 

The  Pi.is  and  Minhs  of  U-boat  Warfare, — All  of  u^  who  believed 
the  psychological  war  is  as  important  if  not  more  so  than  tlie  wmr  olami 
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will  rejoice  that  the  British  Admiralty  has  decided  to  give,  periodically,  the 
full  facts  as  to  tonnage  sunk  and  tonnage  built  among  the  allied  nations. 
Certainly  the  first  statement  of  this  kind,  as  made  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  is 
reassuring.  The  total  of  allied  and  neutral  shipping  losses,  due  to  enemy 
action  and  marine  risk  in  gross  tons  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is 
11,827,572  tons.  EHiring  that  time,  the  Allies  and  neutrals  built  6,606,275 
tons  of  new  shipping.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  total  of  2,589,000  tons  of 
enemy  vessels,  either  captured  or  taken  over  and  brought  into  service.  It 
follows  that  the  net  losses  to  the  Allies  and  the  neutrals  up  to  the  ist  of 
January,  1918,  is  2,632,297  tons. — Scientific  American,  27/4. 

A  Bad  Time  Until  August. — Admiral  Lord  Jellicoe,  in  an  address  at 
Hull  last  month  on  the  submarine  situation,  said  that  the  reason  losses  by 
submarines  in  the  Irish  Sea, were  so  heavy  was  because  there  was  shoal 
water  on  each  side  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  "the  submarines 
could  lie  for  48  hours  at  a  time."  When  they  **got  a  craft  on  to  her  the 
submarine  would  sit  at  the  bottom  until  the  trouble  was  over."  He  said 
that  the  difficulty  of  chasing  the  submarines  into  their  own  p6rts  was  that, 
for  a  radius  of  150  miles  around  Heligoland  Bight,  the  water  was  shoal 
and  the  submarines  could  sit  at  the  bottom.  At  night  a  submarine  could 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  only  200  yards  and  the  shoal  area  stretched  for 
some  300  miles  from  Denmark  to  the  Dutch  Islands.  **  I  am  afraid," 
Lord  Jellicoe  said,  "  we  are  in  for  a  bad  time  for  a  few  months  ....  but  I 
have  confidence  that  by  about  August  we  really  shall  be  able  to  say  the  sub- 
marine menace  is  killed."— ^ctVti/»/fc  American,  27/4. 

U-BOAT  Sinkings  Still  Exceed  Ship  Output. — "  During  the  year  1917 
German  submarines  sank  more  than  10,000,000  dead-weight  tons  of  shipping 
— 11,000,000  would  be  nearer  the  truth" — said  Bainbridge  Colby,  member 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  to-day. 

Last  month,  he  said,  the  sinkings  exceeded  the  combined  tonnage  built 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  during  that  month.  More  than 
11,050  large  British  steamers  have  been  sunk  since  the  war  began. 

"  The  submarines  to-day,"  Mr.  Colby  continued,  "  are  sinking  ships  faster 
than  are  built  at  present,  and  the  only  way  to  cope  with  the  under-water 
assassins  is  to  build  ships  with  such  a  frenzy  that  the  lanes  of  the  ocean 
will  be  choked  and  the  submarine  pirates  will  be  beaten.  We  must  have 
ships.  The  submarines  are  still  sinking  more  ships  than  are  being  built. 
Without  ships  we  cannot  send  men,  food  or  munitions  to  the  other  side. 
It  is  for  our  workingmen,  our  employers  to  realize  that  we  can,  by  their 
enlightened  impulse,  achieve  that  unity  of  purpose  which  will  win  for  us." 

As  a  result  of  this  expansion  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  German  U- 
boats  the  committee  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  its  fullest 
support  to  the  government  ship-building  program. 

Holden  Evans,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding 
Company,  announced  that  they  had  laid  the  keel  of  a  vessel  yesterday  which 
he  promised  would  be  launched  in  50  days. 

A  White  Paper,  published  March  22,  1918,  placed  the  gross  merchant 
tonnage  lost  in  enemy  action  in  1917  at  6,623,623  tons,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

World'i 
Period  British         Foreign  total 

First    quarter    91 1,840  707,533  1.619,373 

Second  quarter    1,361,870  875,064  2,236,934 

Third    quarter    952,938  541,535  i,494»473 

Fourth    quarter    782,889  489,954  1,272,843 

Total    4*009,537    2,614,086      6,623,623 
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The  same  White  Paper  revealed  the  output  to  be  as  follows : 

World'! 
Period  Britith         Foreign  total 

First  quarter    246,239  282,200  528439 

Second  quarter    249,331  377»i09  626440 

Third   quarter    248,283  368,170  616453 

Fourth  quarter 419,621  512402  932,023 

Total    ...* 1,163474    1,539.881    2,703^55 

The  net  loss  for  the  year  was  shown  to  be  3,920,268  tons ;  the  net  loss 
since  August,  1914,  2,632,297  tons.— iV.  Y.  Times,  4/5. 

Submarine  Sinkings  Remain  Constant. — Recent  Berlin  ad>'iccs  art 
to  the  effect  that  702,000  tons  of  shipping  were  destroyed  by  the  subma- 
rines of  the  Central  Powers  in  December,  last.  For  the  first  11  monAs 
of  Germany's  intensified  submarine  warfare,  no  less  than  8,958,000  tons 
gross  were  sunk,  it  is  claimed.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
list  of  sinkings  recorded  in  the  last  month  of  1917  is  noteworthy  in  several 
respects.  The  loss  inflicted  on  the  world's  shipping  was  100,000  toes 
greater  than  in  November,  and  30,000  tons  more  than  in  September  and 
October.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  estimate  the  relative  percentage 
of  the  total  tonnage  operating  in  the  war  zone  sunk  from  month  to  month. 
In  the  following  table,  it  is  assumed  that  one-third  of  the  tonnage  avail- 
able for  the  three  blockaded  countries,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
is  permanently  in  the  war  zone. 

Tonnage  in         Tonnage 
Month  war  zone  sunk         Per  cent 

February    8,217,000  781,500  9.5 

March    8,125,000  885,000  10.9 

April    7,958,000  1,091,000  13.7 

May    7,817,000  869.000  I  I.I 

June    7,667,000  1,016,000  13.5 

July    7,508,000  811,000  10.8 

August    7,367,000  808,000  10.9 

September    7,200,000  672,000  912 

October    7,058,000  607,000  9.5 

November    6,900,000  607,000  8.8 

December    6,733,000  702,000  104 

How  the  tonnage  .operating  in  the  war  zone  is  estimated  from  month 
to  month  is  not  explained.  According  to  the  above  figures,  the  tonnage  in 
the  war  zone  dropped  from  8,217,000  tons  to  6,733,000  tons  between  Febru- 
ary and  December  last.  This  is  a  loss  of  1,488*000  tons,  or  approximately 
18  per  cent.  It  would  seem  from  this  as  though  the  Germans  were  willing 
to  concede  that  in  11  months  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  they  had 
only  diminished  the  tonnage  available  for  the  Allies  by  one-fifth. — Xautical 
Gazette,  28/2. 

U-BOATS  Have  Murdered  14,120  Non -Combatants. — There  is  a  danger 
lest  familiarity,  even  with  such  a  monstrous  crime  as  unrestricted  U-boat 
warfare,  should  breed  indifference  to  its  enormity.  Therefore,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  except  when  the  attack  is  made  on  fighting  ships  or 
transports  carrying  fighting  men,  the  torpedoing  of  ships  and  sending  men 
to  their  death  far  out  at  sea,  is  simply  murder,  unredeemed  by  any  extenu- 
ating circumstances  whatsoever.  Just  how  great  a  bill  of  indictment  is 
being  drawn  up  by  the  German  Admiralty  against  itself  is  seen  in  the  state- 
ment given  by  the  Government  Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  earh 
last  month,  that  up  to  February  5,  1918,  the  German  U-boats  had  killed 
14,120  non-combatant  British  men,  women  and  children.  This  be  it  noted 
is  exclusive  of  the  murders  done  upon  peoples  of  other  nationalities.— 
Scientific  American,  9/5. 
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U-BOATS  Sunk  Exceed  Those  Built. — Announcement  from  Paris  that 
in  the  last  three  months  more  submarines  have  been  sunk  than  have  been 
built,  bears  out  recent  unofficial  statements  here  on  the  submarine  situation. 
It  has  been  no  secret  that  officials  here  have  felt  more  encouraged  within 
the  last  few  months  than  at  any  time  since  the  unrestricted  submarine  cam- 
paign began. 

Merchant  ship  construction  by  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  already 
has  passed  the  real  danger  point  and  ships  are  being  launched  faster  than 
they  are  sunk.  Officials  pointed  to  this  fact  to-day  as  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  American  policy  of  building  an  enormous  merchant  fleet. 

As  the  supply  of  submersibles  begins  to  diminish  the  biggest  part  of  the 
shipping  problem  of  the  Allies  begins  to  vanish.  Aside  from  the  general 
effect  of  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  submarines,  officials  look  for  it  to 
have  a  decided  effect  on  German  morale.  Every  submarine  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom carries  with  it  a  trained  crew,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  harder 
to  replace. 

In  February  and  April  the  number  of  submarines  destroyed  was  three 
less  than  the  total  destroyed  in  the  previous  three  months.  These  results, 
the  minister  declared,  were  due  to  the  methodical  character  of  the  war 
against  submarines ;  to  close  co-ordination  of  the  allied  navies ;  to  the  intre- 
pidity and  spirit  animating  the  officers  and  crews  of  naval  and  aerial  squad- 
rons and  to  the  intensification  of  the  use  of  old  methods  and  the  employ- 
ment of  new  ones. 

"The  situation  is  most  favorable,"  the  minister  continued,  "but  it  does 
not  authorize  the  slackening  of  effort.  It  is  necessary  to  redouble  it,  as 
the  enemy  has  put  new  submersibles  into  service  and  is  trying  a  fresh 
offensive,  in  which  he  plays  his  last  stake." — Washington  Evening  Star, 
13/S. 

MILITARY 

The  German  Purpose. — "  Their  purpose  is  undoubtedly  to  make  all  the 
Slavic  peoples,  all  the  free  and  ambitious  nations  of  the  Baltic  peninsula, 
all  the  lands  that  Turkey  has  dominated  and  misruled,  subject  to  their  will 
and  ambition,  and  build  upon  that  domination  an  empire  of  force  upon 
which  they  fancy  that  they  can  erect  an  empire  of  gain  and  commercial 
supremacy — an  empire  as  hostile  to  the  Americas  as  to  the  Europe 
which  it  will  overawe — an  empire  which  will  ultimately  master  Persia, 
India,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  In  such  a  program  our  ideals, 
the  ideals  of  justice  and  humanity  and  liberty,  the  principle  of  the  free 
self-determination  of  nations  upon  which  all  the  modern  world  insists, 
can  play  no  part.  They  are  rejected  for  the  ideals  of  power,  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  strong  must  rule  the  weak ;  that  trade  must  follow  the  flag, 
whether  those  to  whom  it  »is  taken  welcome  it  or  not ;  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  to  be  made  subject  to  the  patronage  and  overlordship  of  those 
who  have  the  power  to  enfore  it." — The  President's  Baltimore  address. — 
Notice  to  Manners,  20/4. 

Chased  From  East  Africa. — Germans  Still  in  flight,  Pursued  by  British 
and  Portugese. — London,  April  27. — Reporting  military  operations  in  the 
East  African  battle  zone,  an  official  statement  issued  to-day  by  the  War 
Office  says  that  the  advance  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  forces,  which  are 
pursuing  the  German  troops,  which  crossed  the  German  East  African  bor- 
der into  Mozambique,  is  proceeding  under  more  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions. The  text  of  the  statement  reads: 

Since  April  17  the  convergent  advance  of  General  Northey  and  General 
Edwards'  troops  has  proceeded  under  better  weather  conditions.  The  main 
enemy  force  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Namungo.  British  and  Portuguese  troops 
are  moving  in  the  direction  of  Msalu  River,  while  ftirtbcr  south  other 
British  and  Portuguese  columns  have  been  disposed  north  and  south  of  the 
River  Lurio.—iV.  Y.  Herald,  28/4. 
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Interned  Germans  Overpower  EHjtch  Guards;  iooo  Flee. — Report  of 
Ultimatum  tcr  Holland  Causes  Uprising  in  IV hie h  Many  Escape. —Km- 
sterdam,  Sunday. — The  report  current  last  week  that  Germany  had  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  Holland  led  to  a  revolt  among  Germans  interned  at  the 
Vapanveld  camp,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Hattem,  Holland,  to  the 
Net  Folk. 

The  guards  are  said  to  have  been  overpowered  by  1000  Germans,  who 
fled  in  all  directions.  Frontier  points  were  notified  immediately  and  mounted 
police  searched  the  countryside. 

Many  Germans  succeeded  in  passing  through  Almelo  or  Hengelo  on  the 
way  back  to  Germany,  but  the  police  rounded  up  the  majority  of  them  in 
groups  of  25  or  50. — Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  27/4. 

Stricter  Watch  by  Dutch  on  Foreigners. — London,  Saturday. — A  bill 
introduced  in  the  Dutch  Parliament  contains  provisions  for  stricter  super- 
vision of  foreigners  resident  in  Holland  during  the  present  extraordinan 
war  situation,  according  to  a  Reuter  dispatch  from  The  Hague.  As  it  is 
considered  that  there  are  various  objections  to  the  expulsion  of  foreigners 
and  as  there  may  be  undesirable  elements  among  them,  special  reguladons 
relative  to  them  are  believed  to  be  necessary* — Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  2J/4. 

General  Beun  Heads  Versailles  Council. — ^The  Versailles  Interallied 
War  Committee,  according  to  an  official  despatch  from  France,  is  hence- 
forth to  be  constituted  as  follows :  President,  General  Belin.  France; 
members,  General  Sackville-West,  for  Great  Britain;  General  Dirobilam. 
for  Italy,  and  General  Bliss  for  the  United  States. — N.  V.  Herald,  23/4. 

German  Prisoners  to  Work  on  Roads. — The  War  Department  plans 
soon  to  offer  to  the  states  an  opportunity  to  obtain  as  road  builders  German 
prisoners  held  in  this  country.  Some  of  these  men  are  already  enj^aged  in 
road  construction  in  the  vicinity  of  Forts  McPherson  and  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
but  the  department  intends  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  and  permit  states 
to  bid  for  their  services. 

States  obtaining  the  prisoners  must  pay  their  maintenance,  but  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  for  guards,  medical  attendance  and  other  incidentals, 
including  a  small  amount  of  money  for  tobacco  and  the  like. 

Only  Enlisted  Men  to  Be  Used. — Only  enhsted  men  will  come  under  the 
plan,  for  under  The  Hague  conventions  officers  are  exempt  from  manual 
labor. 

At  present  this  government  is  negotiating  with  Berlin  through  the  Span- 
ish representatives  over  questions  of  pay,  so  that  there  will  be  no  inequality 
between  the  amounts  Germany  pays  American  officers  and  what  we  pay 
German  officers. 

The  department  has  plans  for  supplying  a  distinctive  uniform  to  the 
prisoners. 

Some  Want  to  Stay  Here. — German  prisoners  like  the  United  States  and 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  Germany.  It  was  learned  to-day  that  some  of 
them  had  secretly  inquired  from  the  War  Department  if  they  could  remain 
in  this  country  after  the  war  and  had  expressed  a  dread  of  returning  to  the 
Fatherland. 

The  appeals  carried  the  strong  suggestion  that  the  men  were  tired  of 
Teuton  militarism  and  pleased  with  American  treatment  and  American 
freedom. 

The  War  Department  replied  to  their  inquiries  that  it  was  unable  now 
to  announce  a  policy  on  that  question.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent plans  are  to  return  all  prisoners  to  Germany  when  the  struggle  ends.— 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  22/4. 

Gives  German  Regulations  Regarding  Remittances  to  Ci^'il  asp 
Military  Prisoners. — The  War  Department  authorizes  the  following: 
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The  following  telegram  has  been  received  from  ihe  American  minister 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  regarding  regulations  in  force  in  Germany  with  re- 
spect to  remittances  from  their  home  countries  to  interned  civilians  and 
prisoners  of  war : 

**  The  Spanij;h  amhassador  at  Berlin  has  transmitted  a  note  dated  Febru- 

ry  t5.   191^,   from  the  Gernifin   War  Department,  stating  that  there  arc 

no  restrictions    in   regard   to   the    remittance   of   money   for   civilian    and 

military   prisoners.     The   money   sent   is   placed   to  the   prisoner*s   credit, 

who  may  spend  it  freely  with  the  following  limitations; 

"  A.  Military  prisoners. 

"  I,  Sixty  marks  weekly  may  be  spent  by  ofiiccrs  and  others  of  similar 
rank. 

** 2.  Fifty-  marks  weekly  by  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 

**  B.  Civilian   prisoners. 

"  t.  Sixty  marks  weekly  for  men  of  better  social  position. 

**2.  Fifty  marks  weekly  for  others. 

'*  With  a  view  to  obtaining  particular  articles,  the  prisoners  are  allowed 
at  any  time  to  draw  on  their  credit." 

No  Guarantee  of  Delivery,— -AU  moneys  thus  sent  to  interned  civilians 
and  prisoners  of  war  should  be  remitted  thrrmgh  the  Bureau  of  Prisoners' 
Relief,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  All  money  thus  sent 
through  the  Red  Cross  should  be  remitted  in  the  form  of  check  or  postal 
money  order,  payable  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  information  is 
imparted  to  all  concerned  that,  while  the  American  Red  Cross  has  handled 
many  such  remittances  and  will  be  glad  to  handle  all  future  remittances  of 
a  similar  nature,  no  guarantee  can  be  given  as  to  the  ultimate  safe 
delivery  of  such  remittances.  It  is  also  noted  for  the  itrformation  of  all 
concerned  that  remittances  so  made  will  probably  not  be  delivered  to  ad- 
dresses by  the  German  Government  in  the  form  of  cash,  but  rather  in  the 
form  of  credit  on  prison  exchanges. — Official  Bulletin^  29/4. 

The  British  report  of  the  action  in  the  Struma  Valley  on  April  16  shows 
that  Greek  troops  did  well,  and  reconquered  several  villagtfs  ceded  to  the 
Bulgarians  under  the  old  regime.  To  the  north  of  the  Greeks,  British 
troops  gained  two  villages  to  the  southwest  of  Demir  Hissar. — London 
Times  p  18/4. 

Mr.  Wflson's  GttEAT  Stroke.— By  Arthur  Pollen.— I  doubt  if  the  major- 
ity of  English  people  really  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  seemingly  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Pershing,  has  decided 
to  do,  not  only  with  the  American  troops  in  France,  but  with  all  the  troops 
that  can  be  got  to  France  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  decision  in  itself  is  that  the  American  battalions  are  to  be  brigaded 
as  occasion  requires  with  the  French  and  British  hattalions,  and  to  be  sent 
into  the  firing  line — of  course,  under  their  own  colonels,  majors,  and  com- 
pany officers,  but — as  units  controlled  by  French  or  British  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals of  Division  and  so  upwards.  To  many  people,  the  President  seems, 
in  this,  first  to  have  done  no  more  than  meet  a  very  clear  necessity  of  the 
situation,  and,  secondly,  only  to  be  follow  ins?  a  course  for  which  he  him- 
self and  the  British  Admiralty  have  already  supplied  precedents.  As  to 
the  first  point,  I  see  it  stated  that  there  are  in  France  a  large  nnmlier  of 
American  troops  available  for  the  purposes  designated,  a  number  which 
mnst  very  much  exceed  the  total  of  the  allied  losses  in  the  battle  which 
still  continues. 

Of  the  timely  value  of  this  reinforcement  there  can  be  no  two  opinions. 
As  to  the  second,  a  precedent  for  the  principle  involved  has  existed  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  case  of  the  American  destroyers  operating  in  the  Atlan- 
tic under  the  ultimate  command  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  most 
brilliant  of  our  senior  admirals.  They  are,  of  course,  only  part  of  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  this  officer,  and  to  make  the  analogy  complete. 
Admiral  Sims  commanded  the  entire  combined  forces  himself  for  a  period 
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This  reciprocal  action  by  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  is,  I  believe,  entirely  without  parallel  in  history.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened that  allied  forces  have  worked  together  under  a  Generalissimo,  but  in 
each  case  every  unit,  and  every  individual  in  it,  looked  to  the  national  com- 
mander-in-chief for  orders.  What,  was  unique  in  this  Anglo-American 
naval  arrangement  was  that  the  captains  and  officers  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can ships  came  under  the  direct  orders  of  an  officer  not  of  their  own 
nationality.  Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  see  at  first  hand  how 
this  arrangement  has  worked  in  practice  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  skill  and  tact,  no  less  than  by  the  fine  warlike  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
has  alone  made  its  complete  success  possible.  And  it  is  not  a  far-fetched 
idea  to  suppose  that  the  real  authors  of  President  Wilson's  epoch-making 
decision  are  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayley,  Vice  Admiral  Sims,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  both  nationalities  who  have  served  under  them. 

But,  precedent  or  no  precedent,  the  case  of  the  army  is  in  reality  an 
infinitely  more  striking  affair.  For  seamen  are  as  a  race  apart.  The  long 
training  and  the  sustained  self-devotion  necessary  to  gain  mastery  of  a 
science  and  a  craft  incomprehensible  to  the  lay  segregate  the  sailor  so  com- 
pletely from  the  landsman  that  when  a  common  cause  bids  them  unite 
forces,  it  is  almost  easier  for  English  naval  officers  to  feel  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  with  American  colleagues  than  with  brother  Englishmen 
not  of  their  own  high  and  select  calling.  The  professional  training  of  the 
soldier  confers  no  parallel  aloofness  and,  where  you  have  the  citizen  sol- 
dier, there  is  almost  no  qualification  of  his  purely  national  prejudices  and 
characteristics.  Without  question,  every  American  who  volunteered  for 
this  war — ^and  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  in  France  must  be  men  who  had 
gone  into  training  before  the  draft  came  into  force — did  so  to  become  a 
member  of  a  purely  American  force,  to  fight  under  the  Stars  and  Stripts 
for  the  credit  and  glory  of  his  own  country,  to  be  commanded  by  American 
generals,  and  to  be  led  and  directed  by  an  American  staff. 

To  sacrifice  so  much  of  this  ideal,  to  consent  to  so  much  of  the  merging 
of  so  much  of  the  national  identity — this  would  be  extraordinary  in  any 
event.  It  approximates  to  the  heroic  in  the  case  of  a  nation  so  smgularly 
self-conscious  of  its  nationality.  The  President  has  not,  of  course,  by  any 
means  abandoned  the  building  up  of  an  American  Army  with  its  whole 
apparatus  of  generals,  staff,  and  so  forth.  But  the  decision  not  to  wait  for 
the  reafization  of  this  plan  before  enabling  his  ardent  countr>'men  to  strike 
a  blow  for  justice  and  freedom,  has  necessarily  postponed  the  army's  crea- 
tion, and  to  do  this  called  for  moral  courage  of  a  very  high  order.  It  is 
a  thing  that  claims  our  sincere  gratitude,  and  not  the  least  of  its  many 
pleasing  aspects  is  the  very  obvious  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  America 
with  their  President's  decision. 

Three  months  ago,  in  these  columns,  I  offered  my  tribute  to  the  unlimited 
willingness  of  the  American  people  to  make  every  effort  and  every  sacri- 
fice demanded  of  them  for  victory ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  this 
particular  demand  would  so  soon  be  made.  But  circumstances  have  made 
it  necessary,  and  great  and  unusual  as  the  event  is,  those  who  realize  that 
America's  determination  to  fight  and  not  stop  fighting  till  victor>'  is  won. 
will  not  be  surprised  that  the  President  has  not  hesitated  to  do  what  to  a 
more  narrow  view  of  national  dignity  would  have  seemed  prohibitive,  or 
that  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  have  endorsed  this  finer  vision  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm. — Land  and  Water,  11/4. 

Military  Critic  on  Next  Phase  of  the  Great  Battle. — By  Military- 
Expert. — ^Just  what  Germany's  plans  for  a  renewal  of  the  German  offen- 
sive are  no  one  can  even  make  an  intelligent  guess.  Her  situation  in  the 
west  is  far  from  being  comfortable  and  is  one  that  cannot  be  maintained 
without  a  material  change  in  the  formation  of  her  battlcline. 

To  drive  a  salient  into  an  enemy's  lines  is  often  an  advantage  if  it  is 
followed  up  by  a  widening  process  which  gives  the  troops  which  occupy 
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it  space  in  which  to  maneuver.  But  if  it  cannot  be  widened  it  is  apt  to  be 
a  source  of  extreme  danger.  This  is  the  general  situation  which  confronts 
the  Germans  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  Whatever  their  plans 
must  be»  therefore,  they  must  involve  a  widening  of  the  bases  of  the  two 
salients. 

In  the  north  the  situation  is  peculiarly  exacting  by  virtue  of  the  depth 
of  the  wedge  in  relation  to  the  short  distance  between  the  heels  at  the 
base.  This  is  further  aggravated  by  the  topographical  advantages  which  are 
against  the  Germans.  Beginning  at  Messines  Ridge  and  extending  west, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  hill  positions,  all  of  which  the  Allies  hold  except  the 
most  easterly  point  at  Kemmel  Hill.  Beginning  at  Vimy  Ridge  and  extend- 
ing northwest  there  is  another  ridge  jutting  out  of  the  plains,  all  of  which 
is  in  British  hands.  Between  these  two  ridges  are  the  Germans.  They  can- 
not advance  at  the  pointy  as  matters  stand,  since  the  further  westward  they 
go  the  sharper  becomes  the  point  of  the  wedge  and  the  closer  to  its  sides 
are  the  two  ridges  which  eventually  almost  meet.  The  Germans  cannot 
stand  still,  because  they  are  down  in  the  plain  of  French  Flanders  where 
ever>^  move  they  make  is  visible  to  the  Allies  on  the  northern  bank  of 
heights.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  concentrations  of  men 
or  of  guns,  for,  at  the  first  attempts,  they  will  come  immediately  under  the 
fire  of  the  British  and  French  artillery  on  the  heights. 

On  the  southern  leg  of  the  salient  the  same  sittiation  exists.  In  fact, 
there  is  scarcely  a  point  which  from  one  side  or  the  other  does  not  come 
within  the  vision  of  the  alhed  observation  posts.  Since,  then,  Germany  can- 
not advance  at  the  point  and  cannot  rernain  where  she  is,  there  t;emains 
the  problem  of  breaking  through  one  of  the  sides  and  so  extending  the 
possible  front  of  operation. 

Fighting  iu  the  Mortk — The  %hting  which  took  place  about  this  north- 
ern salient  during  the  week  was  apparently  designed  to  secure  a  local  bet- 
terment of  position,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  feel  out  the  British  strength 
at  various  points.  The  principal  one  of  these  attacks  was  on  the  Flanders 
front  between  La  Ctytte  and  Voormezeelc.  1  he  Germans  in  this  attack 
used  two  divisions  and,  while  the  attacks  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  front 
engaged  were  not  pushed,  that  in  the  center  continued  for  several  days. 

The  main  point  of  attack  was  about  V'ierstraat.  This  village  is  located 
near  the  tip  of  the  spur  which  branches  off  from  the  main  ridge  between 
Messines  and  Kemmel  toward  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Dickcbusch.  It  is 
limited  on  the  north  by  Ridge  Wood,  a  smalt  clump  of  trees  about  which 
there  has  been  the  heaviest  kind  of  fighting  since  the  German  offensive  in 
Flanders  began.  The  object  of  the  Germans  here  was  to  push  the  British 
off  fhis  high  ground  down  into  the  plain  on  the  north.  This  would  have 
represented  a  gain  of  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  it  would  have  put  the 
Germans  further  to  the  rear  of  the  Mont  'Scherpenberg  positions,  which 
would  in  itself  have  placed  them  in  a  much  better  position  for  a  subsc- 
quent  attack  when  the  offensive  on  a  large  scale  reopened. 

At  the  central  point  of  the  attack  the  Germans  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
w^ay  forward,  but  somewhat  later  a  counter  attack  restored  the  British  lines 
and  the  fighting  ceased  without  result.  Later  another  attack  was  delivered 
a  little  further  w^est,  just  north  of  Kemmel  This  attack  passed  through 
the  same  stages  as  did  the  first.  There  was  an  initial  gain  followed  by  a 
counter  effort  which  restored  the  old  positions,  after  w^hich  the  fighting 
died  down.  The  week's  result  is  that,  on  this  front,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  situation. 

Allies  Gain  in  Soutk — In  the  south  the  initiative  has  been  with  the  Allies 
during  the  whole  week.  The  British  have  maintained  a  more  or  less  con- 
sistent pressure  against  the  German  lines  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Ancre  and  between  the  Somme  and  the  Avre.  The  allied  lines  here  have 
been  pushed  eastward  somewhat  and  the  positions  bettered  through  obtain- 
ing a  firmer  grip  on  the  various  plateaus  across  which  the  lines  run.  The 
general  situation,  however,  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  last  week 
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persistent  inactivity  of  tlic  last  two  weeks  hss  in  a 
completely  in  tlie  dark  as  to  just  what  is  happening  or  is  a  i 

The  Germans,  it  would  appear,  had,  as  their  greatest  cha 
speed  in  th<;  attack,  following  up  each  Mow  with  another,  Ic, 
ciablt  intermission  between  them.     Delay,  it  was  argued,   v»*juiu    -t 
as  it  would  give  the  Allies  a  chance  to  dig  in  and  make  the  Gemun 
much  more  difticult  than  it  was  when  the  offensive  hegan. 

There  is,  of  course^  an  element  of  truth  in  this.     Obvicmsly  the  Allii 
can  no  longer  he  taken  hy  surprise.    The  German  attack,  when  it  is  ri 
must  follow  along  the  line  of  previous  efforts,  and  be  kept  wrtihin  t 
row  limits  fixed  by  the  Germans  themselves.     It   wotilrf  not  in  a 
further  the  consummation  of  their  plans  for  them  t*  • 
h  wotjld,  indeed,  be  but  a  confession  of  their  own 
sion  that  their  great  offensive,  which  had  been  so  wiutiv  liuvctum-u 
failure.     It  i?^  known,  then,  that  the  attack  must  cumc  either  in  hlamU 
or  along  the  Somme  fronts.    The  situation  in  Flanders  is  well  undcrstt 
The  Germans  must  break  through  one  or  the  other  of  the  line  of  heighti 
by  which  they  are  penned  in 

SituatioH  Around  Amiens. — On  the  southern  front  the  situation  is  uradi 
rnore  simple,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point.  Between  the  Ancrc  and  the 
Noyc  Rivers,  which  territory  is  the  vital  sector  of  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
line,  the  country  is  very  heavily  rolling  and  is  well  cut  up  with  streairia  of 
varying  size,  all,  however,  radiating  to  a  common  center — the  Somtnc 
between  Moreuii  and  Amiens.  There  is  a  scries  of  angles  formed  by  t!be 
various  river  junctions  into  which  the  Germans  must  go.  They  are  a§tndr 
all  of  the  streams  except  the  Noye  River,  a  fact  which,  of  course,  opcnito 
in  their  favor,  as  the  rivers  cannot  be  considered  as  defensive  birrict* 
behind  which  the  Allies,  if  forced  to  retreat,  can  take  refuge.  At  the  sisne 
time  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  inability  to  secure  close  co-opcratiac 
between  the  various  army  groups  into  which  the  rivers  divide  the  G<rni» 
line.  The  banks  of  all  the  streams  in  question  haxc  the  same  char- 
acteri  sties. 

The  ground  rises  very  sharply  from  the  banks  until  it  reaches  a  plateio 
of  considerable  size,  the  plateaus  l>cing  crossed  by  the  battlcline^,  as  tiicsr 
lines  extend  from  north  to  south.  There  are,  conscqucnfl>.  maiiy  toc>d 
defensive  positions  to  which  retirement  can  be  made  if  need  > 
cipal  difficulty  of  the  German  position,  however,  is  not  the 
tion  behind  which  the  .Allies  can  stand  if  driven  out  of  then 
but  the  apparent  advantage  of  being  astride  of  the  river** 

In  order  to  throw  the  Allies  into  the  state  of  confusion 
material  advance  in  this  section  of  the  front,  the  Germ 
themselves  with  an  advance  into  any  single  one  of  the 
rivers.    To  do  this  would  merely  create  a  number  of  sh.i 
salients,  each  of  which  would  be  a  point  of  danger  h\ 
that  it  could  l>e  practically  ruined  by  artillery   fire   fr^ 
yet,  to  advance  on  a  wide  front,  is  an  operation  which 
kind  of  co-operation  between  all  units.     It  is  diiVicult  t<> 
co-operation  is  obtainable  in  a  line  divided  into  numerous, 
graphical  obstacles.     Nevertheless,  it  is  consistently  reporter 
of  the   German    forces   in  France  is  concentrated   on   the   Soramc   tr 
between  the  Somme  and  Arras. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  imf»ortant  section  of  the  line, 
lasted  about  Bucquoy  for  many  days.     This  fighting  was  di 
the  defences  of  Arras — the  heights  of  Noire  Dame  de  I  n-^" 
It  is  upon  these  defences  that  the  British  strength  on  the 
Flanders  front  rests.     This,  therefore,  would  l>e  a  Ioi^jl^ 
as  it  would  accomplish,  if  successful,  the  double  object  oi  ^ 

the  Flanders  sahent  and  the  front  on  the  south.    There  bus  V*rcv\  nn  it}4ica- 
tion.  however,  other  than  the  reported  concentration  m  ,  -. 

that  this  is  the  section  which  is  to  receive  the  next  Ges  .    .. 

indeed,  been  the  most  quiet  sector  of  all  the  long  Gcruiait  irunr  i^f  aiuck. 
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There  have  been  nwfnerous  bombardments  along  other  parts  of  the  Hne, 
In  Flanders,  at  all  points  of  the  saHcnt  and  particularly  along  the  river  Lys 
near  where  il  divides  the  battleline,  between  the  Somme  and  the  Avre 
and  along  the  Avre,  there  have  been  periods  of  heavy  cannonading.  But  the 
section  north  of  the  Somme  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  molesta- 
tion. But  this  is  without  any  special  significance,  since,  if  the  Germans 
intended  to  attack  on  this  front,  there  would  not  necessarily  be  much  artil- 
lery tiring  until  the  attack  was  about  to  be  launched. 

Afay  Foe  Attack  in  Italy  f — There  is  the  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Germans,  realizing  that  tfiey  are  held  fast  on  the  front  in  France,  arc  pre- 
paring a  diversion  from  the  real  point  of  attack  and  are  concentrating 
for  an  attack  against  Italy  through  the  Trentino.  This  does  not  appear 
likely.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  an  offensive  against  Italy  may  break  out. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  this  will  mean  a  cessation  of  the  fighting  in 
France.  While  the  Germans  have  met  with  a  check,  and  a  very  decided 
check  at  that,  they  have  not  yet  been  defeated  by  any  means,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  still  possess  the  ability  to  strike  again  and  with  practically  the 
same  strength  as  they  did  six  weeks  ago.  They  surely  are  not  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  defeat  of  their  great  effort  to  end  the  war. 

To  attack  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  front  in  France  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  such  an  acknowledgment.  Germany  cannot  do  both.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  practically  a!l  of  her  available  forces  are  concentrated  in  the 
west,  she  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  conduct  two  snch  offensives  at  the 
same  time.  She  never  has  had.  In  every  case  where  an  offensive  was  in 
progress  it  was  the  signal  for  a  period  of  quiet  on  the  unaffected  front. 
If  Germany  did  not  have  the  numerical  strength  to  attack  both  Russia 
and  the  western  allies  at  the  same  time,  certainly  now  she  has  not  enough 
men  to  initiate  an  offensive  on  the  entire  western  front  or  at  two  parts 
of  it  so  widely  separated  as  are  France  and  Italy.  If,  therefore,  an  attack 
against  Italy  is  staged — and  there  have  been  indications  that  it  is  prepar- 
ing— it  will  be  conducted  by  the  Austrians  without  any  great  assistance 
from  German}'. 

Cavalry  tn  the  Great  Battle, — ^Thc  relative  inactivity  during  the  past 
week  affords  an  opportunity  to  mention  a  most  interesting  fact  connected 
with  the  great  battle  which  began  on  March  21.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  day  of  cavalry  lapsed  with  the  invention  of  the  machine- 
gun  and  the  airplane.  We  have  heard  little  if  anything  of  the  cavalry  arm 
since  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  the  movement  of  troops  ceased  to  be 
rapid  and  degenerated,  so  to  speak,  into  the  dogged  persistence  of  the 
trenches.  (]ieneral  French  was  criticized  on  more  than  one  occasion 
because  he  persisted  in  keeping  intact  a  large  cavalry  force  safely  in  rear 
of  his  army  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  use. 

But  cavalry  has  been  used  in  trench  warfare,  and  most  brilliantly  used. 
The  cavalry  pursued  the  Germans  in  their  retreat  in  the  early  part  of  191 7 
and  kept  closely  in  touch  with  them  during  the  whole  of  their  retrograde 
movement.  The  cavalry  operations  in  the  back  of  Cambrai,  both  in  the 
British  attack  and  in  the  subsequent  German  attack,  w^ere  among  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  war.  And.  in  the  present  great  battle,  it  was  the 
cavalry  of  the  French  which  maintained  connection  between  the  right 
flank  of  the  British  and  the  French  left,  and  which  tn  large  measure  pre- 
vented the  Germans  from  accomplishing  their  object  of  dividing  the  two 
forces  and  rolling  up  tlic  British  line. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  attack,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Germans 
were  pushing  southward  against  the  French,  who  were  in  retreat  between 
Roye  and  Montdidier.  while  the  British  were  retreating  westward,  north 
of  this  line.  Here  was  the  danger  of  the  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
tine.  There  was.  indeed,  a  rnpture,  and  for  a  time  the  German  plan  prom- 
ised success.  But  the  French  cavalry  stepped  into  the  breach,  re-established 
the  connection,  and  fought  both  as  motinted  infantry  and  as  a  cavalry 
until  reinforcements  of  infantry  came  up  and  took  over  the  line.     This 
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was  really  the  turning  point  of  the  battle,  as  once  a  definite,  positive  con- 
nection between  the  two  allied  armies  was  made,  the  danger  that  the  Ger- 
man attack  would  succeed  ceased. 

It  was  largely  a  question  of  mobility,  and,  in  many  of  the  battles  of 
this  war,  just  as  in  many  in  past  wars,  the  great  mobility  of  a  cavalry  force 
has  been  utilized  in  stiffening  a  vital  section  of  a  battleline  where  disaster 
threatened.  Though  the  development  of  trench  warfare  has  undoubtedly 
restricted  the  usefulness  of  cavalry,  it  must  still  remain  an  important  mili- 
tary arm. — New  York  Times,  12/5. 

Outcome  of  Great  Battle  in  France  Hinging  on  Man  Power  ;  Amek- 
iCA  Must  Rush  Help,  Says  War  Department  Review. — ^The  War  Dejort- 
ment  authorizes  publication  of  the  following  review  of  military  operations 
for  the  week  ending  April  27,  1918 : 

The  outcome  of  the  present  operations  in  the  west  depends  on  man 
power. 

The  Germans  are  relying  principally  on  rifles,  machine-guns,  man  power, 
and  carefully  thought-out  methods  of  transporting  and  supplying;  mraii- 
tions  to  the  front  of  attack  under  all  conditions;  which  means  that  they 
have  developed  mobility  of  offensive  action  that  can  only  be  met  by  coun- 
termeasures  of  equal  potency  and  flexibility. 

A  battle  of  such  magnitude  as  the  one  being  fought  in  the  west  carraot 
be  decided  by  any  single  engagement,  yet  there  arise  a  series  of  crises  on 
which  the  ultimate  outcome  depends.  These  crises  have  up  to  the  present 
in  a  large  measure  resulted  favorably  to  the  enemy. 

The  vigorous  attacks  driven  against  the  British  lines  were  intended  to 
paralyze  the  independent  will  power  of  the  British  command.  In  this 
the  enemy  has  failed.  Unity  of  command  of  the  Allies  has  extended  oper- 
ations to  the  broader  field  of  general  engagements  in  which  all  the  aflied 
forces  will  henceforth  be  used  interchangeably. 

This  change  in  the  combat  situation  has  materially  altered  the  moment 
of  decision  of  the  offensive.  Instead  of  the  enerny  being  able  to  defeat  the 
British  Army,  and  theri  turn  its  full  energy  against  the  French,  the  Allies 
are  now  able  to  oppose  their  full  united  strength  to  the  hostile  attack. 

It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  enemy  is  seeking  a  decision 
that  will  end  the  war.  This  decision  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  des- 
truction of  the  allied  forces  in  the  field  before  fresh  units  contributed 
from  additional  levies  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
troops,  can  take  up  their  position  in  sufficient  numbers  to  turn  the  German 
successes  to  defeat. 

Ours  is  the  imperative  duty  of  providing  replacement  units  for  the  armies 
in  France.  We  must  be  able  to  put  fresh  men  in  the  field  thoroughly  and 
methodically  trained.  In  addition  to  those  already  called  to  the  colors 
and  now  in  training  at  our  cantonments,  or  already  selected  for  service, 
very  large  quotas  will  be  required  in  the  immediate  future  to  fill  the  gaps. 

Operations  of  the  week  reveal  that  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  the 
reentering  angles  stretching  from  the  Avre  northward  and  from  Wj-t- 
schaete  to  Dranoutre,  has  resumed  operations  after  a  period  of  relati\t 
calm. 

German  Aims  Clearly  Defined. — It  is  not  difficult  to  follow  the  strategic 
conception  of  the  German  higher  command.  An  enveloping  movement  is 
outlined,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  force  the  retirement  of  the  British 
from  Arras,  and,  if  wholly  successful,  result  in  the  capture  of  both  .\rra5 
and  Amiens.  On  the  other,  by  the  occupation  of  the  important  heights  of 
Kemmel  to  wipe  out  the  Ypres  salient  and  throw  the  British  line  back 
of  Hazcbrouck  and  Poperinghe. 

In  the  south  the  thrusts  toward  Amiens  have  been  well  contained.  Tlie 
British  are  holding  firmly  in  the  face  of  furious  assaults. 
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Hangard  has  been  the  scene  of  very  violent  engagements  and  the  enemy 
is  here  pressing  the  attack  with  great  vigor.  Ailly-sur-Noye  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  have  been  subjected  to  very  intense  bombardments  and 
Amiens  itself  is  being  consistently  shelled. 

Our  own  forces  have  taken  part  in  the  battle.  American  units  are  in 
.action  in  the  area  east  of  Amiens.  During  the  various  engagements  which 
have  raged  in  this  area  they  have  acquitted  themselves  well. 

In  Flanders  the  situation  is  less  satisfactory.  Last  week  the  Germans 
drove  a  strong  thrust  against  the  segment  of  the  line  held  by  the  Belgians. 
This  was  well  met  and  the  enemy  was  unable  to  make  any  headway.  After 
a  delay,  during  which  the  Germans  replaced  their  depleted  units  and 
brought  up  supplies  and  munitions,  another  principar  assault  was  launched 
with  Mount  Kemmel  as  its  objective.  In  the  region  from  the  Ypres- 
Comines  Canal  to  Dranoutre  violent  fighting  has  again  developed,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  enemy  was  able  to  capture  Dranoutre,  gain  the  sum- 
mit of  Kemmel,  and  reach  Locre.  Fighting  continues  in  this  area  with 
unprecedented  stubbornness  and  the  advance  of  the  enemy  has  not  been 
definitely  checked. 

The  loss  of  Mount  Kemmel  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  British  disposi- 
tions in  Flanders. 

Along  other  sectors  of  the  front  there  was  relatively  little  activity. 
Rheims  was  again  subjected  to  a  very  severe  bombardment  and  the  crtcmy 
launched  several  unsuccessful  thrusts  in  this  area. 

Northwest  of  Toul  enemy  pressure  is  increasing.  At  dawn  on  the  21st, 
after  a  powerful  preliminary  barrage,  the  Germans  launched  a  heavy  raid 
against  the  sector  held  by  our  men. 

On  a  frontage  of  approximately  3  kilometers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Seiche- 
prey,  the  enemy  swept  over  our  front  lines.  Our  men  were  driven  out 
of  the  village  which  the  enemy  was  able  to  hold  temporarily.  During  the 
night  the  Germans  evacuated  the  positions  captured  and  wc  were  able  to 
reoccupy  our  original  front  lines.  Along  the  Meuse  our  troops  beat  oflf 
another  raid. 

Allied  aircraft  was  particularly  active  and  executed  a  large  number  of 
raids  on  depots  and  other  points  of  importance  in  the  Picardy  and  Flanders 
salients. 

In  the  Italian  theater  no  important  change  in  the  situation  took  place. 
Reports  of  the  Austrian  offensive,  which  may  be  undertaken  in  the  near 
future,  are  noted.  Along  the  Piave  and  Asiago  Plateau  artillery  duels 
continued  throughout  the  week  and  small  local  attacks  were  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  by  the  enemy  at  one  of  two  points. 

An  Austrian  detachment  endeavoring  to  advance  west  of  the  Brenta 
was  dispersed. 

More  important  news  reaches  us  from  the  eastern  theater  this  week. 
British  and  French  troops  have  landed  at  Murmansk,  on  the  Arctic  coast, 
and  are  assisting  the  BoIshe\'iki  and  Russian  Red  Guards  in  protecting 
the  coast  and  Kola  Railway  from  attacks  by  the  White  Guards.  The  White 
Guards,  supported  by  the  Germans,  made  an  attempt  to  cut  the  railway 
near  Kcm.  In  sotsthern  Finland,  the  Finno-German  forces  are  still  making 
headway.  Vsborg  is  the  only  city  now  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Red 
Guards. 

In  Soutlum  Russia. — In  southern  Russia,  the  enemy  has  occupied  Pere- 
kop  and  has  ^rznctd  *otxthwar'!  into  the  CTimtSi,  having  occupied  Sim- 
feropoL  thereby  ^^.iri.^  crjatrrA  ot  the  railway  which  c/>nnects  Sebastopol 
with  the  oainUrA  of  Rtusta. 

In  the  Balkam  cor,irrfi<raf>fe  a<:nviry  prftvaife/I. 

At  Ccma  B«n<t  eruwny  dnsu-^iri^»nf^  ^tfztScM  *h^,  ffj^lian  line  but  were 
forced  to  wrdvira  w.  ^j<tu*ral  r.^h^.A-^  r.-it*  ^eveU^ri  kl/j/fisi  thfi  whole  frotit. 
The  allieff  forc«i  execuTi*^  a  rwr.V/^f  /.-f  /I<«^*r»vtt;*:  »'*f/l»,  t%^x,i^\\y  south 
of  Dorian. 
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The  most  important  engagement  of  the  week  took  place  in  the  regk« 
of  the  Mount  Vetrenik.  This  height  was  stormed  by  Serbian  units  and. 
in  spite  of  the  formidable  entrenched  positions  along  the  crest  was  occa- 
pied  by  the  Serbs. — Official  Bulletin,  29/4. 

Great  Zeppelin  Plant  at  Friedrichshafen  Reported  EteSTnoYXD  Fwr 
Air. — In  addition  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  German  airplane  plant 
at  Manzell,  reported  several  days  ago,  the  Zeppelin  factory  at  Friedrichs- 
hafen is  said  to  have  been  burned  down. 

According  to  dispatches  just  received  from  Romanshorn,  the  fires  were 
caused  by  aerial  attacks,  and  150  workmen  were  killed  or  injured 

The  raiding  airplanes  were  seen  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Constance  as 
they  flew  northward  over  the  lake  after  the  attack. 

The  amount  of  damage  is  said  to  have  been  enormous. — Baltimore  Smm, 
21/4. 

Powder  Factories  Explode  in  Austria. — German  newspapers  received 
at  Zurich  say  that  two  large  power  factories  at  Glasenbach.  near  Sak- 
burg,  156  miles  southwest  of  Vienna,  have  been  destroyed,  according  to  a 
dispatch  to  the  Exchange  Telegraph  Company  from  Switzerland.  The 
explosions,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  incendiaries,  are 
said  to  have  resulted  in  heavy  casualties. — N.  Y ,  Herald,  23/ A- 

One  Big  Gun  Blown  Up. — A  description  of  the  destruction  by  French 
artillery  of  one  of  the  long-range  cannoUj  with'  which  the  Germans  ban 
been  bombarding  Paris,  is  published  to-day  by  the  Petit  Parisien. 

"All  the  signs  that  Bertha  (a  French  nickname  for  the  big  German 
guns,  referring  to  Bertha  Krupp),  was  going  to  fire  had  been  notked 
The  smoke  curtain  had  gone  up.  AH  around  there  was  a  chorus  of  kmd 
reports.  Undoubtedly,  Bertha  and  two  or  three  hundred  70-miUimeler 
naval  guns  were  all  firing  simultaneously' to  disguise  the  whereabouts  of 
the  big  cannon. 

"  After  a  short  pause  the  firing  was  resumed.  This  time  10  naval  guns 
supplied  the  obbligato.  French  air  observers  were  on  the  lookout  hown-cr. 
and  French  guns  opened  fire  in  their  turn.  The  aviators  signaled  qyickN 
that  the  result  of  the  first  salvo  was  most  promising.  Two  heavy  shells 
exploded  250  yards  north  of  the  big  gun,  tearing  up  the  railroad  tracb 
leading  to  the  concrete  gun  platform.  The  firing  was  continued,  petting 
closer  and  closer,  until  finally  two  enormous  shells  went  through  the 
camouflage.  Two  formidable  explosions  were  heard  and  the  discomfited 
Germans  saw  Bertha  damaged  beyond  repair,  with  a  rent  50  feet  long  in 
the  barrel.  The  aviators  reported  that  they  could  see  plainly  through  the 
camouflage  two  gaping  craters  in  the  platform. 

"  French  gunners  then  set  about  preparing  to  destroy  the  third  Bertha, 
but  thus  far  they  have  not  succeeded,  for  shells  arrived  in  Paris  again  dur- 
ing the  small  hours  of  the  n\ght.'*—JBaltimore  Sun,  28/4. 

Italians  in  France,  Premier  Announces. — Premier  Orlando  announced 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  Italian  troops  would  be  despatched  to  the 
battle  front  in  France. 

The  announcement,  which  was  received  with  a  storm  of  applause,  was 
as  follows : 

'*  Italy,  which  follows  with  admiration  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  .An>;lo- 
French  troops  on  the  western  front,  could  not  remain  absent  from  the 
battlefields  of  France.  She  wishes  to  bring  to  her  allies  tangible  proof 
of  solidarity,  and  very  soon  the  colors  of  Italian  regiments  will  fly  over 
the  fields  of  Picardy  beside  those  of  the  French,  British,  American.  Belgian 
and  Portuguese,  thus  sealing  the  union  which  exists  between  the  allied 
peoples  and  governments." — N.  Y.  Herald,  20/4. 
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Munition  Losses  Vast. — But  Churchill  Says  They  Have  All  Been  Made 
More  Than  Good. — Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  introducing  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to-day  the  estimates  for  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  said  that  during  the  five  weeks  since  the  battle  in  France 
had  opened  they  had  been  passing  through  the  greatest  strain,  regarding  the 
supply  of  war  material,  that  had  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  ministry. 
Not  only  had  the  consumption  and  destruction  of  munitions  of  all  kinds 
been  proceeding  at  the  greatest  rate,  but  there  were  also  very  heavy  loses 
by  capture  by  the  enemy. 

"We  lost,"  the  minister- said,  **  nearly  1000  guns  by  shell  fire  or  capture; 
between  4000  and  5000  machine-guns  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the 
quantity  of  ammunition,  apart  from  that  which  has  been  fired  and  that 
which  has  been  lost  in  the  dumps,  amounted  to  something  between  one 
and  three  weeks'  total  of  manufacture. 

"  Other  war  materials  have  been  used  or  lost  in  a  great  variety  of  classes 
and  on  a  similar  scale,  but  by  the  end  of  last  week  all  the  losses  had  been 
made  good,  and,  in  many  cases,  more  than  made  good. 

"  Vast  quantities  of  small  arms  ammunition  have  been  lost  or  left  behind, 
but  great  as  the  demand  has  been,  the  expenditure  in  the  last  month  did 
not  exceed  the  maximum  potential  capacity  of  the  British  factories,  with- 
out touching  enormous  reserves  which  had  accumulated  against  such  a 
contingency.  The  wastage  of  rifles  was  very  great,  but  the  losses  were 
'quite  easily  and  promptly  made  good. 

"  Our  preparations  had  contemplated  a  period  of  supreme  battle  intensity 
from  the  third  week  of  February  instead  of  from  the  third  week  of  March, 
so  we  are  at  present  from  one  to  three  weeks  to  the  good. 

**  In  fact,  barring  unforeseen  circumstances,  our  supply  of  munitions 
would  enable  us  to  carry  on  a  battle  at  the  supreme  pitch  of  intensity  until 
winter  without  compromising  our  requirement  for  1919.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  100,000  men  were  taken  from  munition  factories  for  service  in 
the  army. 

"We  are  making  in  a  single  week  more  airplanes  than  we  made  in  the 
whole  of  1914;  in  a  single  month  more  than  we  made  in  the  whole  of  1915; 
in  three  months  more  than  we  made  in  the  whole  of  1916.  And  we  are  going 
to  make  this  year  several  times  what  we  made  last  year." — Baltimore  Sun, 
26/4. 
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DIPLOMATIC  NOTES 

From  April  18  to  May  18 

prepared  by 

Allan  Westcott,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

TEUTON  PEACE  OFFERS  INSINCERE 

Conquest  and  Exploitation  in  German  Terms. — In  an  address  in 
New  York  on  May  18,  President  Wilson  spoke  as  follows  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  emptiness  of  German  peace  offers : 

There  are  two  duties  with  which  we  are  face  to  face.  The  first  doty 
is  to  win  the  war.  (Great  applause.)  And  the  second  duty,  that  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  it,  is  to  win  it  greatly  and  worthily  (applause),  showine 
the  real  quality  of  our  power  not  only,  but  the  real  quality  of  our  purpose 
and  of  ourselves.  Of  course,  the  first  duty,  the  duty  that  we  must  keep 
in  the  foreground  of  our  thought  until  it  is  accomplished,  is  to  win  the  war. 
I  have  heard  gentlemen  recently  saj^  that  we  must  get  five  million  men  ready. 
Why  limit  it  to  five  million?     (Great  applause.) 

I  have  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  name  no  limit 
(applause)  because  the  Congress  intends,  I  am  sure,  as  we  all  intend,  that 
every  ship  that  can  carry  men  or  supplies  shall  go  laden  upon  every  voyage 
with  every  man  and  every  supply  she  can  carry.  (Applause.)  And  we 
are  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  grim  purpose  of  winning  the  war  by  any 
insincere  approaches  upon  the  subject  of  peace.  I  can  say  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  I  have  tested  those  intimations,  and  have  found  them  insin- 
cere. (Applause.)  I  now  recognize  them  for  what  they  are.  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  free  hand,  particularly  in  the  East,  to  carry  out  purposes 
of  conquest  and  exploitation. 

Every  proposal  with  regard  to  accomodation  in  the  West  involves  a 
reservation  with  regard  to  the  East.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
intend  to  stand  by  Russia  as  well  as  France.  The  helpless  and  the  friend- 
less are  the  very  ones  that  need  friends  and  succor,  and  if  any  man  in  Ger- 
many thinks  we  are  going  to  sacrifice  anybody  for  our  own  sake,  I  tell  them 
now  they  are  mistaken.  For  the  glory  of  this  war,  my  fellow-citizens,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  that  it  is,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
an  unselfish  war.  (Applause.)  I  could  not  be  proud  to  fight  for  a  selfish 
purpose,  but  I  can  be  proud  to  fight  for  mankind.  (Applause.)  If  they 
wish  peace  let  them  come  forward  through  accredited  representatives  and 
lay  their  terms  on  the  table.  (Applause.)  We  have  laid  ours  and  they 
know  what  they  are.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Balfour  on  Emperor  Charles'  Peace  Letter. — The  true  purport 
of  the  Emperor  Charles'  letter  to  Prince  Sixtus,  recently  revealed  by  the 
French  Government,  was  apparently  an  offer  to  France  to  abandon  Italy, 
in  return  for  which  the  Emperor  suggested,  whether  honestly  or  not,  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  support  of  Germany.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Balfour  ir 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  16,  the  letter  was  sent  with  strirt  injunc- 
tions that  it  should  be  revealed  only  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  m* 
to  Italy  or  the  United  States.  Mr.  Balfour  said  further  that  "  if  any  belli- 
gerent country  desires  seriously  to  lay  before  us  any  proposals,  we  are 
ready  to  listen  to  them,"  and  "  we  are  not  going  to  deal  with  them  with- 
out the  recognizance  of  our  allies." 
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Mr.  Ocinenceau,  according  to  Mr,  Balfour,  had  exposed  the  falsehood 
that  the  war  was  being  wa^ed  in  order  that  France  might  obtain  Alsace- 
Lorraine  while  Italy  should  have  no  consideration.  Mr.  Balfour  added 
ihat  an  extended  Alsace-Lorraine  was  not  a  subject  which  should  be  con- 
sidered seriously. 


THE  CENTRAL  POWERS 


Meeting  of  Empehors  Strengthens  German  Control.— On  Sunday^ 
May  12,  the  Emperor  Charles,  accompanied  by  Foreign  Minister  Burian, 
visited  the  Kaiser  at  the  German  Great  Headquarters.  While  the  nature 
of  the  agreements  reached  at  this  conference  was  not  clearly  revealed, 
it  appears  that  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  Poland,  Austria  bound  herself 
more  closely  to  Germany  for  a  period  variously  stated  from  15  to  25  years. 
Referring  to  the  conference,  the  German  Chancellor,  Count  von  Hertling, 
spoke  as  follows  to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Budapest  newspaper 
.4s  Est : 

The  new  dual  alliance  will  comprise  two  important  sections,  namely,  eco- 
nomic and  military  agreements.  The  economic  agreement  of  Germany  and 
Austria- Hungary  is  not  aimed  at  any  state  whatever.  We  are  quite  entitled 
to  harmonize  our  common  interests  and  act  together.  We  desire  to  utilize 
the  possibilities  which  this  union,  and  nothing  else,  can  give  us. 

With  regard  to  the  military  side  of  the  discussions  I  must  emphasize 
that  our  agreements  for  the  future  have  no  aggressive  character.  We  only 
desire  consolidation  of  our  present  relatioos.  We  also  desire  to  remain 
just  as  closely  bound  together  after  the  war  as  during  the  war,  which  has 
drawn  us  together. — N.  /.  Times,  19/5, 

London,  May  15.— Germany,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  conference  of 
Emperors  WiUiam  and  Charles,  agreed  to  the  solution  of  the  Polish  ques- 
tion desired  by  Austria,  on  condition  that  Au stria- Hungarj^  conclude  a 
15  years'  convention  with  Germany,  according  to  a  Vienna  dispatch  to  the 
Berlin  Lokal-Ansieger,  received  in  Amsterdam.  Complete  union  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Poland  may  shortly  he  expected,  the  message  adds. 

German  newspapers  say,  according  to  an  Exchange  Telegraph  dispatch 
from  Copenhagen,  that  the  Emperors  selected  monarchs  for  Lithuania, 
Courland,  Esthonia,  and  Poland. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  to  the  Munich  Ncueste  NackHchten  says  that  the 
new  Austro-German  alliance  is  fixed  for  a  period  of  20  years,  includes  a  mili- 
tary convention,  and  provides  for  the  closest  economic  and  customs  relations. 

An  official  dispatch  from  Berlin  received  in  Amsterdam  to-day  says  that 
now  that  the  main  lines  for  the  cementing  of  the  alliance  between  Germany 
and  Austria  have  been  fixed,  the  political,  military,  and  economic  negotia- 
tions will  doubtless  begin  shortly.  It  is  obvious,  adds  the  dispatch,  that  the 
political  and  military  arrangements  can  be  carried  through  faster  than 
the  economic,  which  will  probably  take  several  months  to  complete^ 

The  phrase  in  the  official  report  of  the  Emperors'  conference  regarding 
the  consolidation  and  deepening  of  the  alliance,  says  the  Berlin  Tagfbtatt, 
permits  the  assumption  that  the  aim  of  the  convention  is  a  close  military 
and  political  union  and  a  complete  blending  of  military  resources. 

Crisis  Threatened  in  Austria.— At  the  close  of  the  week  ending  May 
5,  the  Emperor  Charles  ordered  the  indefinite  adjournment  of  the  Austrian 
Parliament  owing  to  Jugo-Slav  and  Czech  agitation  and  inability  of  the 
government  to  curb  parliamentary  discussion.     According  to  dispatches  of 
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May  7,  Premier  Wekerle,  head  of  tlic  retiring  Hungarian  Miaistf^ 
requested  to  £orm  a  new  cabinet,  and  was  given  power,  is  case  of  faik 
to  secure  a  parlimentary  majority,  to  dissolve  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
and  either  issue  writs  for  a  new  election  or  post-ponc  elections  tmtii  after 
the  war. 

The  SociaHst  Vienna  Arbeit er  Zeitung  turned  strongly  anti-inipenaSi^ 
and  ridiculed  the  device  of  solving  the  crisis  by  proroguing  Parlianxnl 
Reports  from  Germany  of  May  9  stated  that  this  paper  for  two  weeks  hai 
been  barred  from  Germany. 

Amsterdam,  May  9,— Austria-Hungary,  says  one  German  joamal,^  is 
*'  heading  for  disaster/*  while  another  declares  that  the  country  b  goi&f 
at  ever-increasing  speed  toward  a  catastrophe.  The  Kreus  Zritunr  up 
that  Kaiser  Qiarles'  realm  is  *'  being  shaken  by  a  severe  crisis,  whidi  Wf 
time  goes  far  beyond  pariiamentary  limits." 

It  is  significant  that  the  Vienna  i\eue  freie  Presse  is  calling  for  energetic 
measures  against  the  Southern  Slav  **  menace/*  and  that  it  views  the  poli- 
tical co-operation  between  the  Southern  Slavs  and  the  Crechs  with  ewft- 
siderable  alarm  and  as  a  danger  to  the  monarchy.  The  tone  of  the  v^ifk 
would  suggest  a  situation  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  dual  oionardi; 
infinitely  more  serious  than  is  imagined  by  the  public, — iV.  K.  Times,  w/i 

Prussian  Franchise  Reform  Hiin>ER£z>.— Reactionary  elements  iii  both 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  have  adopted 

various  devices  to  delay  or  emasculate  tlie  Franchise  Reform  mcisart 
approved  by  the  Kaiser  in  his  rescript  of  July  last*  A  motion  to  restore  the 
paragraph  providing  equal  suffrage,  which  had  been  removed  in  co 
was  twice  defeated  in  the  Lower  House. 

Reform  Movements  in  Europe. — Witli  Prussian  electoral  rclonai 
ing  in  the  balance,  a  review  of  recent  democratic  progress  in  other! 
of  Europe  shows  how  strikingly  Germany  will  contrast  with  her 
bors  if  the  clock  is  set  back,  not  forward.  We  may  put  Russia  to  one  i 
Sweden  has  just  seen  the  downfall  of  the  Conservative  Ministry  became] 
would  not  consent  to  a  revision  of  tlie  constitution;  the  new  miniitiyf 
a  reform  ministry,  and  the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
which  included  mention  of  woman  suflFragc  and  eqiialfty  in  the 
franchise,  declared  the  necessity  of  "  strengthening  our  people 
extended  political  rights  and  far-sighted  social  reforms/"  During^  tlic  wa 
Denmark  has  completed  the  democratization  of  her  constitution.  In  Hoi* 
land  universal  suflFrage  has  been  adopted  under  a  plan  which  at  last  ' 
ates  the  voters'  roll  from  the  tax  rolh  In  Rumania,  Prt'tnirr 
announced  last  May  the  government's  decision  in  favor  o 
frage  and  other  reforms,  and  when  peace  is  fully  rcstort 
doubt  that  just  changes  urged  since  the  Congress  of  Berli 
The  struggle  for  universal  suflFrage  in  Hungary  is  stead  f 

opposition  back.    Junkers  like  Count  Spec  may  talk  dcfiai 
will  only  look  outside  their  chamber  they  will  realixe^-e\< 
issue  of  the  war  out  of  consideration^ — what  a  Mrs.  Partmsrion  roic  citt 
play.— AT.  Y.  Nation,  11/5, 


SiGNlFICANCe  OF  THE  LICHNOWSKY  MEMORAKDUM 

"In  the  summer  of  1916  Prince  Lichnowsky,  German  Ambassador  to  Em- 
land  from  1912  to  1014  prepared  a  secret  memorandum  giv  ■ 
of  Anglo-German  relations  and  negotiations  up  to  the  o 
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Several  copies  were  prepared  for  private  circulation,  and  by  what  the 
Prince  later  described  as  an  "unprecedented  breach  of  confidence"  these 
reached  a  wider  circle  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Stockholm  Socialist 
paper  Politiken^  which  began  their  publication  on  March  15.  A  furious 
debate  arose  in  the  Reichstag  next  day,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  month 
^^biuch  of  the  memorandum  appeared  in  the  Berlin  Vorwarts  and  Miinchner 
^Kt^eueste  NochrichUn.  The  complete  document  appeared  in  the  N,  Y. 
r  Times  of  April  21  and  in  the  May  Times  Current  History. 
I  Whether  or  not  their  publication  in  Germany  at  this  time  is  contrary  to 

I  the  devious  policy  of  the  German  Government,  and  if  not  what  the  motive 
^Hlor  their  publication  may  be,  are  matters  for  speculation.  Efforts  to  over- 
^Hbrow  the  facts  stated  have  at  all  events  been  feeble.  The  memorandum  is 
^undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  German  strongly  favoring  an  understanding 
with  Great  Britain  before  the  war,  not  fully  in  the  secrets  of  the  inner 
circle  at  Berlin,  and  humihated  and  disgusted  by  the  complete  overthrow 
of  his  work  in  London.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that  his  Counsellor 
of  the  Embassy  was  von  Kiihlraann,  the  present  Foreign  Minister. 

The  memorandum  almost  completely  substantiates  the  allied  version 
of  events  preceding  hostilities.  It  shows  that  Great  Britain  was  on  the 
^Boint  of  concluding  with  Germany  an  agreement  very  favorable  to  Ger- 
^^piany  regarding  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa; 
'  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  worked  sincerely  for  peace  throughout ;  and  that 
"  a  hint  from  Berlin  *'  would  have  led  Austria  to  accept  Serbia's  reply. 
Some  of  the  striking  statements  in  the  memorandum  arc  the  following: 
**We  (the  Germans)  had  always  backed  horses  which  it  was  evident 
would  lose/* 

**  Trade  jealousy,  so  much  talked  about  among  us,  rests  on  faulty  judgment 
of  circumstances." 

''  On  Aug.  2  (1914),  when  I  saw  Asquith  in  order  to  make  a  final  attempt, 
he  was  completely  broken,  and,  although  quite  calm,  tears  ran  down  his 
face." 

"Of  course  it  would  only  have  needed  a  hint  from  Berlin  to  make 
Count  Berchtold  (Austrian  Foreign  Minister  in  August,  1914)  satisfy  him- 
self with  a  diplomatic  success  and  put  up  with  the  Serbian  reply." 

■*  The  impression  became  ever  stronger  that  we  (Germany)  desired  war 
in  all  circumstances/' 

**  Thus  ended  my  London  mission.     It  was  wrecked  not  by  the  perfidy 
1      of  the  British,  but  by  the  perfidy  of  our  policy." 

**  I  had  to  support  in  London  a  policy  which  I  knew  to  be  fallacious.    I 
was  punished  for  it,  for  it  was  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost" 
I  •*  As  appears  from  all  official  publications,  without  the  facts  being  con- 

troverted by  our  own  White  Book,  which,  owing  to  its  poverty  and  gaps, 
constitutes  a  grave  self-accusation : 

"  J.  We  encouraged  Count  Berchtold  to  attack  Serbia,  although  no  Ger- 
man interest  was  involved,  and  the  danger  of  a  world  war  must  have  been 
I      known  to  us — whether  we  knew  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  is  a  question  of 
1      complete  indifference. 

'  "2.  In  the  days  between  July  23  and  July  30,  1914,  when  M.  Sazonoff 

emphatically  declared  that  Russia  could  not  tolerate  an  attack  upon  Serbia, 
we  rejected  the  British  proposals  of  mediation*  although  Serbia,  under 
Russian  and  British  pressure,  had  accepted  almost  the  whole  ultimatum, 
and  although  an  agreement  about  the  two  points  in  question  could  easily 
have  been  reached,  and  Count  Berchtold  was  even  ready  to  satisfy  himself 
^arith  the  Serbian  reply. 
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"3,  On  July  30,  when  Count  Berchtold  wanted  to  give  way,  we,  witfaQiit 
Austria  having  Been  attacked,  replied  to  Russia's  mere  mobilization  by  send- 
ing an  ultimatum  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  July  31  wc  declared  war  <m  tiK 
Russians,  although  the  Czar  had  pledged  his  word  that  as  long  as  negotia- 
tions continued  not  a  man  should  march — so  that  wc  deliberatdy  destroyed 
the  possibihty  of  a  peaceful  settlement 

**  In  view  of  these  indisputable  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  outside  Germany  attributes  to  us  the  sole  guilt  for  the  vorld 
war." 

*' And  what  result  have  we  to  expect  from  the  struggle  of  people?  The 
United  States  of  Africa  will  be  British,  like  the  United  States  of  America^ 
Australia,  and  Oceania;  and  the  Latin  States  of  Europe,  as  I  said  years afov 
will  fall  into  the  same  relationship  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  LaBs 
sisters  of  America  to  the  United  States,  They  will  be  dominated  by  cbr 
Anglo-Saxon;  France,  exhausted  by  the  war,  will  link  herself  still  fDore 
closely  to  Great  Britain.    In  the  long  run,  Spain  also  will  not  resist 

'*  In  Asia,  the  Russians  and  Japanese  will  expand  with  their  hmitaitioas 
and  their  customs,  and  the  South  will  remain  to  the  British. 

"  The  world  will  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Russian,  and  the  Japta- 
cse,  and  the  German  will  remain  alone  with  Austria  and  Hungary,  Rh 
sphere  of  power  will  be  that  of  thought  and  trade,  not  that  of  the  burets 
crats  and  the  soldiers.  The  German  appeared  too  late,  and  the  world  wtr 
has  destroyed  the  last  possibility  of  catdiing  up  the  lost  ground,  of  icmi^ 
ing  a  Colonial  Empire,*' 

GERMAN  CONTROL  IN  RUSSIA 
German  Pressure  on  the  Moscow  Government. — According  to  1  hm- 
don  statement  of  May  12,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister.  M.  TdiiteiKm 

had  dispatched  a  wireless  message  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Btf  lin,  If 
Joffe,  to  "  try  to  obtain  from  Berlin  a  cessation  of  every  kind  of  hostifej.' 
Other  messages  assured  Germany  against  hostilities  on  the  part  of  tbc  Re- 
sian  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  was  then  at  Novorossysk,  on  the  cast  ooisl 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  protested  against  the  closing  of  the  UkraJniafl  ffoe- 
tier  to  Ukrainians. 

Washington,  May  14.— Secretary  Lansing  to-day  received  frofli  Al 
Minister  Morris  at  Stockholm  an  unconfirmed  Swedish  report  thatG 
had  served  an  ultimatum  on  the  Soviet  Government  demandtDg, 
other  things,  the  occupation  of  Moscow  and  other  large  Russtaii  Mtk 

**  Swedish  press  reports  from  Moscow/'  said  the  dispatdi.  ''itile  lltti 
Count  von  Mtrbach  recently  transmitted  to  the  Commissariat  of  the  Ftofk 
a  note  formulated  as  an  ultimatum  and  demanding  the  immediate  ei^ediii 
of  certain  financial  measures  which  would  practically  make  Ru^a  a  Oft- 
man  colony. 

**  The  chief  points  of  the  note  were  the  immediate  solution  of  the  ^ti«- 
tion  regarding  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  complete  aboHthmcnt  of  arma* 
ments,  and  the  dissolution  of  units  formed  recently;  also  the  occttpiticfi 
of  Moscow  and  some  other  large  Russian  cities/* 

No  confirmation  of  this  report,  however,  has  been  received  by  lh«  SAiit 
Department  through  any  official  source, — N.  V,  Times ^  lS/5. 

This  report  was  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  dtsimtchcs  of  lliy  rf 
lo  the  eflfect  that  Russians  were  disposing  of  securities,  bonds»  contrc)  of 
financial  institutions,  etc,  to  Germans  at  bargain  pricci. 


Lithuanian  "Independence  ". — Amsterdam,  May  14      ^"^'  -ror  Wfliifli 
has  issued  a  proclamation   concerning  Lithuania  in  :   ti^  it  >• 

assumed  Lithuania  will  participate  in  the  war  burdens  _   .^..inuif.    the 
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"independence**  of  Lithuania,  allied  with  the  German  Empire,  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  proclamation,  according  to  the  Rheinische  Westfaliscke  Zeitung^ 
carries  the  following  preamble: 

'"  We,  Wilhelm,  by  God's  grace,  German  Emperor,  King  of  Prussia,  etc.. 
hereby  make  known  that  whereas  the  Lithuanian  Landsrat,  as  the  recog- 
uieed  representative  uf  the  Lithuanian  people,  on  Dec,  12  announced  tJie 
restoration  of  Lithuania  as  an  independent  state  allied  to  the  iierman 
Empire  by  an  eternal,  steadfast  alliance,  and  by  convrntiims  chiefly  regard- 
ing military  matters,  traffic,  ctistoms,  and  coinage,  and  solicited  the  help  01 
the  German  Empire  :  and, 

'*  Whereas^  Further  previous  politicat  connections  in  Lithuania  are  dis- 
solved, we  command  our  Imperial  Chancellor  to  declare  Lithuania  on  the 
basis  of  the  .i  foremen  tinned  declarations  nf  the  Lithuanian  Landsrat,  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Empire,  as  a  free  and  independent  state,  and  we  arc 
prepared  to  accord  the  Lithuanian  State  the  solicited  help  and  assistance 
in  its  restoration, 

**  We  assume  the  conventions  to  be  concluded  will  lake  the  interests  of  the 
German  Empire  to  account  equally  with  those  of  Lithuania  and  that  Lith- 
uania will  participate  in  the  war  burdens  of  Germany,  which  secured  her 
liberation." 

Washini^ton.  May  i4.^Emperor  William's  proclamation  was  received 
to-day  with  no  enthusiasm  by  officers  at  the  Lithuanian  National  Council 
headquarters  here. 

*'  The  assumption  that  Lithuania  *  will  participate  in  the  war  burdens  of 
Germany '  means  a  cnntribution  of  three  things — money,  munitions,  and 
men/'  the  officers  declared,  '*  The  first  we  have  not»  as  German)  has 
already  impoverished  us;  the  second  we  have  no  means  of  supplying'* 
because  we  lack  the  tirst.  Therefore  Germany  can  have  reference  only  to 
men.  Men  from  a  self -declared  democracy  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  auto- 
cracy? Unthinkable!  Lithuania  would  not  consent.  Are  her  citizens  to 
be  dragooned  into  the  ranks  of  the  Kaiser?  That  would  be  an  abridgement 
nf  the  sovereignty  w^hich  Germany  has  already  recognized,  for  Chancellor 
Hcriling's  reply  stated.  *  We  hereby  recognise  Lithuania  as  free  and  indepen- 
dent/ "— A\  Y.  Times,  15/5. 

Repudiates  German  Rule. — Washington,  April  20.— The  Provisional 
Government  of  Esthonia  has  published  a  protest  against  the  recent  Ger- 
man intrigue  in  that  country,  according  to  an  official  dispatch  from  France 
to-day,  and  has  denounced  the  Diet  of  Livonia.  Esthonia  and  Riga,  which 
ask-'d  for  a  union  with  Prussia. 

The  protest  is  quoted  by  the  dispatch  in  part  as  follows: 

'*  As  delegates  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Esthonian  republic. 
we  declare  that  the  resolution  is  a  falsification  of  the  opinion  of  the  Esth<:>n- 
ian  nation  and  can  only  be  the  expression  of  an  insignificant  minority  com- 
posed of  the  German  nobility  and  their  partisans.  The  representatfves  of 
the  Esthonian  nation  were  not  present  at  the  asscmblv,  having  been  replaced 
Iw  substitutes  of  Esthonian  origin,  but  deprived  of  all  authority  and  not 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  population,  as  well  as  liy 
other  elements  and  other  persons  introduced  by  the  German  militarv  authori- 
ties." 

The  protest  concludes,  the  dispatch  said,  with  the  assertion  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Esthonian  nation  would  never  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Diet 
of  Riga,  which  it  repudiates  as  worthless  and  WXtxi^t^BaUitnore  Sun,  jJ/4. 

Loan  Cecil  on  Gcsman  Plans. — London,  May  3- — Lord  Robert  Cecil 
discussed  to-day  the  expected  German  peace  offensive,  and  said  that  be 
looked  for  it  as  part  of  their  regular  war  plan, 

"  Tt  will  be  meant  mainly  for  internal  consumption,"  he  said.  *'  Of  course, 
it  has  proved  futile  to  prophesy  in  this  war.  but  I  believe  that  the  German 
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general  plan  is,  supposing  that  they  cannot  win  a  deasivr  vtctory  ovfr  tli 

Allies,  to  go  on  figluing  in  the  West  until  they  Iiav* 
mercial  hold  over  the  East.  If  ihcy  once  really  estj 
sia»  til  ere  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  fight  the   .^ 

Asked  if  he  included  in  the  German  plans  the  use  of 

Lord  Robert  said  that  he  did  not  expect  that  immediate  l^ .       _   1 1 

later  He  went  on  to  say  that  these  grandiose  plans  depended  on  mai^ 
things,  and  the  German  Government's  great  object  in  launching  i  pea/ 
offensive  at  this  time  was  to  induce  its  own  people  to  carry*  on  from  we 
to  week  and  month  to  month,  in  the  belief  that  peace  was  atmoit  in  sigia 
until  its  Russian  plans  were  matured.    He  continued: 

**  The  peace   offensive,   I  believe,  will   be  directed   very   largely  afrainj 
England.    They  will  put  out  offers  which  they  think  will  be  attractiVe  to  1 
country." 

He  then  explained  his  idea  of  the  German  tactics.  First,  there  was  to  til 
German  newspapers  a  great  outburst  of  Pan- Germanism,  which  w,i«i  [« 
mitted,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the  g(»vernmcnt.     Then,   when  the  Germn 
peace  offers  arc  made,  perhaps  to  Eni^land,  they  will  be  so  much  les*  th^ 
what  the  Pan -Germans  have  claimed  that  the  ifovernmeni  will  W  able  i 
appeal  to  its  people  to  admire  its  moderation.    Meanwhile,  in  case  so 
might  come  of  its  move,  it  has  permitted  the  circulation  of  the  Uchn 
memorandum  and   has  paid  official  tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the 
troops,  to  lessen  the  bitterness  of  fechnj?  ajjainst  England/'— A*    V    Ttm^ 
4/5. 

Germany  Ovekthrows  Ukrainian  Rada. — Wlulc  events  in  Ukraine  ha¥ 

not  been  fully  reported,  it  appears  that  on  April  25,  the  German  atithoritie 
under  cover  of  a  so-called  revolt,  dissolved  the  Ukrainian  Cmtnl  Rad| 
arrested  and  searched  many  members  of  the  Rada  and  the  Ukrainian  ' 
net,  and  on  the  next  day  set  up  a  new  gov^ernment  completely  under  Qt 
man  control.     This  government   was  headed  by  a   Russian  named  SkoT\ 
padski,  who  proclaimed  himself  "  Hetman  "  witli  supreme  pc»wer  atDd  formd 
a  ministry  of  former  bourgeois  politicians   favoring  Germany   as  ai«aind 
the  polsbeviki.     Skoropadski  had  formerly  been  a  page  to  the  Dowag<l 
Empress  Mane  Feodorovna,  and  it  was  later  reported  that  she  and  tlie  Grailj 
Duke  Dmitri  Pavlovitcb  took  part  in  the  coup  d'etat  and  had  arrived 
Kiev.     General  von    Eichorn,  the  German  military   authority,  proclaim! 
military  rule  and  continued  arrests  of  those  opposed  to  the  new  govrr 
ment. 

Correspondents  opposed  to  Bolshevik  rule  in  Russia  inclined  to  a  fav 
able  view  of  the  patriotism  of  the  new  cabinet.     On  ihc  other  lumd  Mr, 
Arthur  Ransome  wrote  on  May  9  as  follows : 

**  According  to  my  information,   Skoropadski.   before   the  be:, 
the  negotiations  wHth  Great  Russia,  will  invite  her  representatives 
the  present  government,  meaning  thereby  prol>ably   not  mereH    ^  ch^yg 
of  persons  but  of  the  general  political  coloring  of  the  mimstfv!^' 

Should  this  be  so,  it  will  be  yet  another  proof  that  the  interests  of 
Allies  coincide  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  official  Isi'csiia  says  : 

"  Each  new  act  of  the  German  Government  in  connection  with  Rui^ii 
merely  deepens  the  «ulf  between  Germany  and  her  eastern  netjEhbor 
The  German  military  party  is  preparinij  for  itself  irreconcilaUlc  enemic 
in  the  East  and  not  making  friends  in  the  West." 

\  l>ehevc  that  is  absolutely  true,  and  that  Germany,  step  by  «tep,  i*  incre 
ing  her  own  difficulties  in  Ukraine.    The  burgeois  Rada.  for  example,  ha  _ 
l^aranteed  by  the  peace  agreement  to  jmpply  30,000.000  poods  of  corn  ti» 
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the  Central  Powers  before  May  I.  Owing  to  the  passive  and  sometimes 
active  resistance  of  the  peasants  they  succeeded  in  only  supplying  3,000,000. 
That  is  to  say,  that  for  the  betrayal  of  the  Russian  i;evolution  the  German 
people  so  far  have  received  less  than  J  pound  of  flour  all  round. 

Later  lists  of  the  ministers  of  the  cabinet  of  the  autocratic  Hetman 
differ  in  detail  from  the  list  cabled  Tuesday,  but  the  main  characteristic 
of  all  lists  is  the  same.  It  is  made  up  of  cadets  and  members  of  political 
groups  even  further  right.     It  is  committed  to  a  germanophile  policy. 

The  German  declaration  asserts  that  the  Rada  had  no  base  of  popular 
support  and  no  authority,  since  its  was  unable  to  free  the  banker  Dobry,  who 
was  arrested  by  an  anti-German  society.  The  Germans  promise  to  give  all 
possible  support  to  Skoropadski  against  revolts,  which  they  evidently  con- 
sider probable.— AT.  V.  Times,  1 1/5. 


^  RUMANIAN  PEACE  TREATY 

Rumanian  Peace  Treaty  Signed.— The  peace  treaty  between  Rtimania 
and  the  Central  Powers,  to  be  called  the  *'  Peace  of  Bucharest/'  was  signed 
on  May  6,  By  the  treaty  Rumania  concedes  to  Austria  "  frontier  rectifica- 
nons  "  requiring  the  cession  of  some  3000  square  miles  of  territory  on  the 
Transylvanian  border,  control  of  the  Danube  by  tlie  Central  Powers  along 
Its  entire  length,  cession  to  Bulgaria  of  all  tlie  Dobrudja  gained  by  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest  in  191 3,  and  German  control  over  Rumanian  oil  6elds. 

A  summary  of  the  treaty  follows: 

•,  Claifse  /. — Re-establishmcni  of  Peace  and  Friendship. — Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rumania 
on  the  other,  declare  the  state  of  war  ended  and  that  the  contracting  parties 
are  determined  henceforth  to  live  together  in  peace  and  friendship. 

Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  between  the  contracting  parties  will 

be  resumed  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty.     The 

admission  of  consuls  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  agreement. 

The  remaining  clauses  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Clause   ^,— 'Demobilisation   of  the   Rumanian   Forces. — The    Rumanian 

Army,  except  four  divisions  in  Bessarabia,  to  be  reduced  to  a  peace  basis,; 

I  surplus  munitions  and  guns  to  be  guarded  by  Rumanian  troops  under  super- 
Vision  of  the  allied  (German)  command;  naval  forces  to  be  reduced  to  a 
peace  basis,  after  a  settlement  in  Bessarabia,  except  as  employed  for  river 
police  and  protection  of  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Clauses  3-5. — Cessions  of  Territories,— Ctssion  to  Bulgaria  of  that  part 
of  Dobrudja  taken  from  Bulgaria  in  1513,  and  to  tlie  Central  Powers  of 
the  remainder  of  Dobrudja  to  the  St  George  branch  of  the  Danube  mouth; 
frontier  rectifications  in  favor  of  Austria  as  indicated  on  map;  mutual 
renunciation  of  indemnities  for  war  costs ;  an  army  of  occupation  at  the 
expense  of  Rumania. 

Clause  6. — Navigation  on  the  Danube. — The  Danube  Commission  to  com- 
prise only  representatives  of  states  situated  on  the  Danube  or  the  European 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  control  the  Danube  from  Braila  downward. 
Rumania  to  guarantee  free  navigation  of  tlie  Danube  to  ships  of  the  other 
contracting  parties. 

The  peace  was  hailed  with  joy  in  Germany  as  "The  petroleum  peace** 
"  A  land  of  bread  and  oil "  said  Germania,  **  will  be  provided  for  Central 
Europe. 

Bess.\jlabia  Annexed  to  Rumanta. — ^Washington,  April  22. — The  union 
of  Bessarabia  with  Rumania  is  **  definitive  and  indissoluble, *'  according  to 
information  sybmitted  to  the  State  Department  to-day  by  tlie  Rumanian 
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Legation.  The  Rumanian  Minister,  Dr,  Constantifi  Angelesco,  hat  1 
and  the  communication  was  delivered  to  the  department  by  tlie 
d'Aflfaircs,  N.  H.  Lahovary,  as  follows : 

*•  On  April  9  the  National  Assembly  of  Bessarabia  voted  by  86  against  j 
for  union  of  Bessarabia  to  Rumania.    The  Rumanian  Premier  was  then  i 
Kishinov   (capital  of  Bessarabia)   and  took  cognizance  of  the  rote 
enthusiastic  acclamation  and  declared  this  union  to  be  definitive  aiKi  %ti£»^ 
soluble. 

"  Bessarabian  delegates  went  to  Jassy  on  April  12  to  present  the  I 
of  the  people  of  Bessarabia  to  their  Majesties  the   King  and  Qfl 
Rumania-    A  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  the  cathedral  in  the  presence  i 
royal  family,  the  government  and  the  Bessarabian  delegates. 

Bessarabia*  according  to  Mr,  Lahovary,  has  about  3,000.000  inhabitan 
and  more  than  three- fourths  of  these  are  Rumanians.     "'  Bess? 
continued,  "  is  one  of  the  richest  farm  lands  of  what  was  for^ 
sia.     The  Bolshcviki  ravaged  it  frightfully  during  the  winter  monu 
the  country  was  only  saved  by  the  Rumanian  troops,  who  were  called  i 
by  the  Bessarabians.    Because  of  this  help  the  Bolsheviki  declared  war  ( 
Rumania,  and  there  were  violent  clashes  between  the  Bolshevist  brigacil* 
and  Rumanian  troops.     Finally  the  latter  ousted  the  Bolsheviks  and  su 
ceeded  in  restoring  tranquillity,  but  only  after  the  Bolsheviki  had  commit] 
most  frightful  outrages  and  pillaged  the  country.  _ 

**lf  Rumania  was  obliged  to  make  peace,  it  was  due  directly  to  the  itti* 
tude  of  the  Bolsheviki  toward  Rumania." — jV.  Y,  Times^  23/4, 

RLfMANiA  Must  Sell  to  Germany. — Amsterdam,  May   14- — A  Vicnii 

dispatch  says  that  a  special  economic  treaty  between  Rumania  an^  **- 
tral  Empires  provides  that  Rumania  will  sell  to  Germany  and  Al 
garj'  her  surplus  production  in  1918  and  J 919  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  .... 
oil,  seeds,  and  also  fodder,  pulse,  pouItr>%  cattle*  fibrous  plants,  and 
Rumania  also  agrees  to  sell  this  surplus  to  the  Central  Powers  for  a  fi 
period  of  seven  years,  if  it  should  be  required,— AT.  K.  Time$,  15/5. 


FINLAND  AND  RUSSIA'S  ARCTIC  PORTS 

Germany  and  Finland.— The  Stockholm  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  writing  on  March  6,  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  tit 
in  Finland.     When  Finland  asserted  her  independence,  Sweden 
Scandinavian  states  were  the  first  to  give  recognition.    At  the  ftamc^ 
the  Aland  islanders  demanded  annexation  by  Sweden,  and  King 
gave  every  encouragement  to  this  demand,  seeing  in  Finland  as  a  buffer  ttilj 
and  the  Aland  Islands  linked  to  Sweden,  a  realization  of  the  aims  of  Swe 
ish  diplomacy. 

When  a  '*  Red  "  or  Bolshevik  revolt  broke  out  against  the  Ftnnish 
lie,  a  strong  appeal  was  sent  to  Sweden  for  help.     Sweden  refti* 
offered  mediation  between  the  Red  and  White  forces,  which  was 
only  by  the  Aland  islanders,    A  small  Swedish  force  was  sent  to  tlie  i 
and  the  Red  and  White  armies  agreed  to  evacuate  and  leave  the  di 
of  the  islands  to  the  peace  settlement. 

In  Finland  itself,  however,  the  government  made  little  progress  aipdiiut 
the  Reds,  As  a  last  resort  an  appeal  was  made  to  Germany,  which  at  000c 
sent  a  consignment  of  arms  (Japanese  rifles  captured  in  Russia)  and  a 
strong  naval  expedition.  The  first  measure  of  this  f»>rct  was  to  esta1ili«b 
a  base  in  the  Aland  Islands,  Germany  at  the  same  time  assuring  Swrdcis 
that  the  future  of  the  islands  would  be  settled  later  by  agreement  atnoog  tbc 
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Baltic  powers  alone.  Germany's  advantage  in  the  northern  Baltic  was  thus 
secured  through  Sweden's  policy  of  non-intervention. 

Control  of  Russia's  Arctic  Ports. — A  Moscow  dispatch  of  April  14 
stated  that  6000  allied  troops  had  been  landed  at  Murmansk  to  aid  in  pro- 
tecting the  railroads  from  the  interior  of  Russia  to  the  sea  outlets  on  the 
northern  coast.  Germany,  according  to  a  dispatch  of  April  aj,  protested 
to  Russia  against  this  action,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty  and  that  the  presence  of  troops  on  the  Finnish  frontier 
threatened  the  safety  of  Finland. 

During  May,  German  papers  dwelt  on  Great  Britain's  alleged  plans  to 
take  possession  of  Kola  Bay  (the  harbor  of  Murmansk),  and  Finnish 
Activist  papers  strongly  advocated  the  conquest  of  Karelia  and  even  the 
occupation  of  Petrograd. 

A  delayed  dispatch  from  Moscow  has  revealed  the  fact  that  British  and 
French  troops  have  been  landed  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  to  aid  Russians  in 
protecting  the  railroads  from  the  interior  of  Russia  to  the  two  main  sea 
outlets  in  the  north — Murmansk  and  Archangel.  Arrows  on  the  above  map 
point  to  Murmansk,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  the  allied  troops  were  landed 
and  to  Kem,  where  Finnish  White  Guards,  attacking  the  railway  line 
to  Murmansk,  were  repulsed  by  the  entente  iorcen.—Baitimore  Sun,  32/4. 

ALLIED  MEASURES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

MiLFFARY  Agreement  by  China  and  Japan.— Dispatches  from  China  in 
April  gave  varied  accounts  of  military  negotiations  between  China  and 
Japan.  In  the  first  issue  of  the  Shanghai  Gazette  on  April  24  it  was  stated 
that  these  demands  were  more  serious  than  Japan's  demands  in  1915,  and 
involved  Japanese  command  of  Chinese  forces  sent  into  Siberia,  Japanese 
organization  of  Chinese  police,  Japanese  control  of  arsenals  and  dock- 
yards, and  special  privileges  in  mining,  financial  aid,  and  educational  adminis- 
tration. 

Washington,  May  18. — Official  information  of  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Governments  for  a  defensive  alliance 
against  Germany  has  been  received  at  the  Stat?  I>epartment  from  Paul  S. 
Reinsch,  the  American  Minister  at  Peking.  Little  is  known  of  the  details 
of  the  agreement,  of  which  it  is  said  generally  that  it  was  entered  into  for 
the  piirpose  of  mutual  protection  for  the  duration  of  the  great  war. 

Although  it  is  not  known  whether  the  United  States  and  other  allied 
governments  were  consulted,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  they  were 
not  informed  of  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty,  which  probably  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  far-reaching  policy  that  may  lead  to  allied  action  designed 
to  check  the  free  hand  which  Germany  has  assumed  in  Russia. 

While  apparently  intended  primarily  to  provide  against  Bolshevist  aggres- 
sions in  Manchuria  and  other  menacing  activities  of  the  present  ruling 
faction  in  Russian  territory,  the  treaty  makers  are  supposed  to  have  had 
an  eye  to  possible  German  advance  into  Siberia  tlirough  propagandist 
methods.— A^  Y.  Times,  19/5. 

Japan  and  United  States  in  Concert. — ^Tokio  dispatches  of  April  24, 
announced  the  resignation  of  \'iscount  Motono,  Japanese  Minister  of  P'or- 
eign  Affairs,  and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Baron  Goto.  It  was 
stated  that  the  resignation  resulted  from  the  arrival  in  Tokio  of  the  Japan- 
ese Ambassador  to  Russia,  Baron  Uchida,  who  opposed  a  campaign  in 
Siberia  and  was  supported  by  the  Premier. 
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Baron  Goto  dispatched  to  Secretary  Lansing  a  message,  appearing  to  tlie 
press  on  May  8,  as  follows : 

CharRcd  with  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  this  ministry,  owing  to 
the  regrettable  illness  and  retirement  of  Viscount  Motono,  I  need  hanfi; 
assure  you  of  as  firm  a  determination  as  ever  of  this  government  to  prom^ 
and  cement  in  every  possible  way  the  relations  of  mutual  regard  and  coo* 
fidencc  between  our  two  nations,  holding  implicit  faith  in  the  final  victory 
of  our  common  cause  to  which  we  are  unalterably  committed.  I  am  tiadeed 
proud  of  the  privilege  that  is  afforded  me  of  associating  mysdi  with  you 
in  the  great  task  before  us. 

Secretary  Lansing's  reply,  also  made  public  at  the  Slate  Dep(artxiicnl 
to-day,  follows  in  part: 

I  have  read  witli  grattfication  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  v  rtats 

so  frankly  the  spirit  of  goodwill  for  this  country  and  of  devot  com 

mon  cause  to  which  we  are  pledged. 

It  is  needless  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  your  words  of  confidence  and 
esteem  are  fully  reciprocated  by  this  government.  Candor  and  fnendthiy 
in  all  our  r<^htions  are  our  supreme  wish  and  purpose;  and  wc  feel  cx^nfidr*.! 
that,  guided  by  this  spirit,  the  United  States  and  Japan  will  etijoy  an  trr<n 
better  understanding — if  that  is  possible — than  the  understanding  wbicb  t»- 
day  characterizes  their  intercourse. 


United  States  Supports  Consul  at  Vlauivdstok.— It  was 
on  April  26  that  M.  Tchitchcrin,  Russian  Foreign  Minister  had  requcstnl 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France  to  remove  their  consuls  U 
Vladivostok  as  a  result  of  alleged  improper  negotiations  with  the  Sibcfitii 
autonomous  government  and  support  of  the  counter-revolutionary  mofc- 
ment,  A  protest  w^as  also  addressed  to  Japan,  This  protest  wa\  conddcnt 
with  the  arrival  in  Moscow  of  the  German  Ambassador^  Count  von  Mirbach. 
It  was  regarded  by  the  Alhcs  as  a  device  to  force  recognition  of  tlie  Sotict 
Government 

Secretary  Lansing  received  the  protest  on  May  6,  and  on  May  9  instructs 
Ambassador  Francis  to  communicate  informally  a  denial  of  tiie  chargQ 
Ambassador  Francis  had  previously  acted  in  tlie  matter,  as  indicated  by  th 
following  Moscow  dispatch  of  April  28: 

The  Bolshevist  demands  on  Ambassador  Francis  were:  First,  th 
of  John  K-  Caldwell,  American  Consul  at  Vladivostok;  second.  < 

tion  of  his  part  in  the  alleged  negotiations  with  the  American  Lc^  1  \ 
Peking,  and  third,  the  attitude  of  the  American  Government  to..  ,r 
Soviet  republic. 

Ambassador  Francis  has  sent  a  communication  to  the  Bolshevist  Go 
ment  rei^arding  the  alleged  participation  of  Americans,  French,  and  Briti 
in  a  Siberian  counter-revolt  plot  in  connection  with  which  the  Bohher 
put  plainly  the  miestion  of  the  recognition  of  their  government.  The  Amt 
can  Embassy,  tne  note  says,  carefully  scrutinized  the  documents  sttboiitled 
by  the  Russian  Government  In  the  American  viewpoint,  tlie  docanictttf 
failed  to  show  any  connection  of  American  officials  in  these  plotsi. 

The  American  Embass>%  the  Ambassador  continues,  interprets  ffie  iftiea* 
ments  to  show  only  that  persons  planning  a  countcrrcvnlt  It^! 

asking  the  assistance  of  Consul  Caldwell.  Admiral  Knight, 
sentatives  of  the  Allies  in   Peking,  inchiding  the  Amer 
failed  to  show  either  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  of  tl 
this  direction,  or  that  the  Americans  participated  or  p!..ii.,-,-M  ..i^  lU  iii> 
w^ay.    It  is  deemed  unfortunate,  in  the  present  state  of  Russian  int^iiatioail 
rtlationsi  that  such  flimsy  cliarges  should  arise. 
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Official  denial  has  been  made  by  Japanese  Consul  Uyeda  to  the  Russian 
y*'orc:gn  Office  to  rumors  that  the  Japanese  are  placing  machine-guns  in 
(Vladivostok  and  are  arranging  to  increase  their  forces  there, — JV.  V.  Times, 

HOLLAND  UNDER  GERMAN  PRESSURE 
In  OctobeFj  1917,  Great  Britain  protested  to  Holland  against  Germany** 
use  of  Dutch  canals  to  transport  sand  and  gravel  to  Belgium,  and  also  cop- 
per to  be  smelted  in  Belgium.  It  was  contested  that  Germany*s  occupation 
of  Belgium  was  for  strictly  military  purposes,  and  that  the  sand  and  gravel 
were  used  for  purposes  of  fortification.  In  July,  1916,  Holland  had  restricted 
such  transportation  to  75,000  tons  per  month,  but  this  was  later  increased  to 
450,000  tons  per  montli. 
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I  Holland— The  "  Natural  Pkoperty  of  the  German  Empire/' 

So  German  Imperialists  believe,  because  the  motiths  of  the  Rhine  are  in 
Holland ;  also  an  irksome  wedge  of  Nether  land  soil  in  the  south  divides 
Belgium  from  Germany. 

—Liierary  Digest,  11/5. 


In  April,  1918,  following  the  allied  seizure  of  Dutch  ships,  Germany 
renewed  her  pressure  on  Holland,  demanding  not  only  extension  of  the  sand 
and  gravel  agreement  but  also  the  privilege  of  sending  supplies  over  the 
Limburg  railway  to  Antwerp.  This  demand  was  put  practically  in  the  form 
of  an  ultimatum^  and  Foreign  Minister  Loudon  on  April  25  declared  the  sit- 
uation very  serious.  However,  on  May  5,  Jonkheer  Loudon  announced  that 
the  tension  was  ended  and  that  Holland  had  agreed  to  the  transport  of 
1,600,000  tons  of  sand  and  gravel  per  annum  for  Belgian  roads,  without 
supervision  of  the  use  of  such  materials. 

Explaining  the  strained  relations  on  May  10,  Foreign  Minister  Loudon 

id : 

"  The  government's  reasons  for  considering  the  relations  w^hich  had  arisen 
with  Germany  as  strained  lay  in  the  emphasis  with  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment made  known  what  it  demanded  from  the  Dutch  Government,  some 
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parts  of  which  demands  were  immediately  seen  to  be  unacceptable 
her  minister  here,  Germaay  gave  both  the  Dutch  Premier  and  t* 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  understand  that  it  was  a  matter  which  h; 
decided  without  thorough  consideration  and  must  he  accepted  in 
as  an  irreducible  minimum. 

"  The  Dutch  Minister  at  Berlin,  in  particular,  was  clearly  told  that  i( 
German  demands  were  not  granted  the  consequences  would  be  most 
for  Holland. 

"The  question  of  the  transit  of  sand  and  gravel  had  been  regj" 
manner  which  encountered  no  fundamental  objections  on  the  i 
Dutch  Government.    0;i  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  ^; 
transported  over  the  Limhurg  Railway  was  in  direct  conflict  with 
wording  of  the  Dutch  proclamation  of  neutrality*.    The  govemmti 
therefore,  unhesitatingly  to  oppose  this.    It  was  only  when  the  Gc: 
crnment  had  accepted  transport  of  provisions  for  the  army  as  t 
exception,  and  had  agreed  lo  the  description  of  the  term  *  arms  '  m 
ance  with  the  Dutch  conception,  that  the  Dutch  Government  could 
objections.'' 

The  minister  said  he  was  sufficiently  convinced  that  the  arramfcments  no« 
made  with  Germany  respecting  the  transit,  especially  r*  :  ^  -  '  — Tirt\ 
would  not  lead  to  the  allied  governments  putting  fresh  H 

land's  way.     He  had  informed  the  British  and  French  C.^. ^....  ^;  Hk 

difficulties  which  had  arisen  with  Germany,  although  it  was  not  for  a  momeiit 
a  request  for  their  approval. 

"These  governments,"  he  continued  "showed  tliat  they  fully  v 
the  seriousness  of  Holland's  position.    By  a  joint  step  taken  by  i 
isters  here,  who  were  accompanied  by  tlieir  colleagues  of  America  •in 4 
they  informed  us  that  for  this  reason  alone,  but  witli  absolute  mainir 
of  their  standpoint  as  regards  the  principle,  they  w*ould  place  no  diffii 
in  the  way  of  the  Dutch  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  arran^i 
made.** — N.  }\  Times,  12/5. 

Great  Britain  Defends  Ship  Seizures. — London,  May  i  '^'*"  •"' te  of 
the  British  Government  in  reply  to  the  last  Dutch  note  concet  cqm- 

sitioning  of  Dutch  shipping  gives  a  detailed  survey  of  the  al--   ,f:oti3' 

tions  for  an  amical»lc  arrangement  for  the  use  of  Dutch  shippjni?- 

The  note  deals  with  the  allegation  of  the  Netherlands  Government  tM 
the  mca.sure  taken  only  rests  on  force  and  contends  that  the  mca 
was  simply  an  exercise  of  the  universally  recognised  right  of  si 

The  note  concludes  with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  the  cn 
given  will  -cmove  from  the  mind  of  the  Netherlands  Goyernmc^ 
Dutch  people  any  miscont'eptions  regardinjr  the  proceedings  of 
ciated  governments,  and  that  it  will  be  realized  that  the  latter  i 
everything  in  their  power  to  render  the  action  they  ^^'  f^'  -  r>m,.,  f 
nnd  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  fully  ju.<itified  under  ii 
injurious  as  possible  to  the  Netherlands  interests.— : 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Llovij  George  Overcomes  Army  Opposition.— A  political  sensation,  ratlirr 
than  a  ministerial  crisis,  arose  in  England  over  a  letter  published  in  ihc  Lou* 
don  Chronkle  of  May  6  by  General  Maurice,  former  Director  of  Milit&O 
(Jperations.  From  this  office,  which  is  in  reality  simply  the  link  between 
the  commanders  in  the  field  and  the  war  cabinet,  General  Maurice  hid  bera 
removed  several  days  before  for  an  indiscreet  and  unjustilVcd  crtiici*m  of 
alleged  French  failure  to  support  the  British  forces,  in  which  Haig 
compared  to  Wellington  waiting  for  Bluchcr  at  Waterloo,  The 
lows: 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Daily  Chronicle : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  answers  given  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  April  23  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  questions  put  by  R.  C.  Lambert,  Colonel 
C.  R.  Burn,  and  W.  M.  R.  Pringle  as  to  the  extension  of  the  British  front 
in  France.  Those  answers  contain  certain  misstatements  which,  in  sum,  give 
a  totally  misleading  impression  of  what  occurred.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  all  the  facts,  but  Hansard's  report  concludes : 

"  Mr.  Pringle — Was  this  matter  entered  into  at  the  Versailles  War  Coun- 
cil at  any  time? 

"  Mr.  Bonar  Law — That  particular  question  was  not  dealt  with  at  all  by 
the  Versailles  War  Council." 

I  was  at  Versailles  when  the  question  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  War 
Council,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred. 

This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  misstatements  which  have  been  made 
recently  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  present  government.  On  April 
9  the  Frime  Minister  said : 

"  What  was  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  heavy  casualties  in  1917,  the  army  in  France  was  considerably  stronger 
on  Jan.  i,  1918,  than  on  Jan.  i,  1917.    (Hansard,  Vol.  104,  No.  24,  p.  1328.)" 

That  statement  implies  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig*s  fighting  strength  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  battle  which  began  March  21  had  not  been  diminished. 
This  is  not  correct.    Again  in  the  same  speech  the  Prime  Minister  said : 

"  In  Mesopotamia  there  is  only  one  white  division  at  all,  and  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  there  are  only  three  white  divisions.  The  rest  are  either  Indians 
or  mixed  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  British  troops  in  these  divisions. 
I  am  referring  to  infantry  divisions,  Ibid.,  p.  1327." 

This  is  not  correct. 

Now,  Sir,  this  letter  is  not  the  result  of  a  military  conspiracy.  It  has  been 
seen  by  no  soldier.  I  am  by  descent  and  conviction  as  sincere  a  democrat 
as  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  last  thing  I  desire  is  to  see  the  government  of 
our  country  in  the  hands  of  soldiers. 

My  reasons  for  taking  the  very  grave  step  of  writing  this  letter  are  that 
the  statements  quoted  above  are  known  to  a  large  number  of  soldiers  to  be 
incorrect,  and  this  knowledge  is  breeding  such  a  distrust  of  the  government 
as  can  only  end  in  impairing  the  splendid  morale  of  our  troops  at  a  time  when 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  raise  it.  I  have  therefore  decided, 
fully  realizing  the  consequences  to  myself,  that  my  duty  as  a  citizen  must 
override  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  I  ask  you  to  publish  this  letter  in  the 
hope  that  Parliament  may  see  fit  to  order  an  investigation  into  the  state- 
ments I  have  made.    I  am,  Sir,  yours,  faithfully, 

F.  Maurice,  Major  General. 

20  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  May  6,  191 8. 

On  May  7  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
government  proposed  to  ask  two  judges  to  act  as  a  court  to  investigate  the 
charges  immediately.  Mr.  Asquith,  leader  of  the  opposition,  offered  on  the 
day  following  a  motion  that  the  investigation  be  made  by  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  To  this  the  government  objected  on  the  ground  of  avoiding 
publicity  and  a  prejudiced  decision,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  an  effective 
speech  supporting  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  The  Asquith  resolution 
was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  293  to  106. 

General  Maurice  was  retired  from  the  army  and  afterward  accepted  the 
position  of  military  critic  for  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Government  Arrests  Sinn  Feiners. — London,  May  t8. — Five  hundred 
Sinn  Feiners  were  arrested  at  various  towns  in  Ireland  to-day,  according 
to  a  Dublin  dispatch  to  The  Evening  News, 
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"  There  have  been  no  disturbances  anywhere  in  the  country,  as  far  as  is 
known  here/'  says  the  dispatch.  "  Indeed,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
government's  coup  was  its  swiftness  and  thoroughness.  All  arrangements 
were  carried  through  like  clockwork,  dum founding  the  Sinn  Feincrs  who 
boasted  that  the  authorities  were  afraid  to  arrest  Professor  dc  Valera  or  any 
other  leaders,  and  would  meddle  only  with  the  smaller  fry  of  the  organiza- 
tion.", 

In  no  case,  says  the  dispatch,  was  resistance  offered  to  the  police  and  sol- 
diers who  made  the  arrests.  The  Dublin  offices  of  the  Sinn  Fein  and  the 
offices  of  the  National  Aid  Fund  were  taken  over  by  the  military. 

All  the  Sinn  Fein  members  of  Parliament  have  been  arrested. 

Dublin  remains  quiet,  the  correspondent  adds,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of 
suppressed  excitement. 

Documents  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  an  Irish  conspiracy 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  government  through  the  arrest  by  coast 
guards  of  a  man  with  certain  evidence  upon  him. — N.  Y.  Times,  19/5. 

SPAIN 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Prieto  Cabinet  in  Spain  for  the  third  and  as 
it  turned  out  last  time  on  March  19,  a  period  of  confusion  ensued  in  which  no 
party  leader  would  attempt  to  form  a  government.  As  a  last  resort,  an  "  all 
star  "  combination  was  formed  including  Maura,  Dato,  Romanonis,  Cambo. 
and  Alba.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  "  regiment  of  generals  "  will  work 
together. 

The  crisis  which  brought  about  the  government  downfall  arose  over  the 
attempt  of  telegraph  and  postal  employes  to  form  a  junta  such  as  had  been 
used  with  success  by  the  army,  and  "  hold  up  "  the  government  for  a  sum  of 
$750,000  within  24  hours.  The  government  put  the  two  services  under  mili- 
tary control  and  operation,  with  the  result  that  both  services  fell  into  almost 
hopeless  confusion. — Condensed  from  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  21/4. 

LATIN-AMERICA 

Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  in  the  War. — Guatemala  City,  April  22.— 
The  National  Assembly  at  its  session  to-day  declared  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala to  occupy  the  same  position  toward  the  European  belligerents  as  docs 
the  United  States.  Guatemala  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
in  April,  1917. 

San  Juan  Del  Sur,  Nicaragua,  May  7. — Nicaragua  to-day  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  her  allies.  The  declaration  of  war  was  adopted  by  Congress 
at  the  suggestion  of  President  Chamorro,  with  only  four  dissenting  votes. 

Congress  also  adopted  a  declaration  of  solidarity  with  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics  at  war  with  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
authorized  the  President  to  take  steps  for  utilization  to  a  full  measure  of 
the  nation's  forces  in  the  war. 

Nicaragua  is  the  twentieth  nation  which  has  declared  war  against  Ger- 
many.— N.  Y.  Times,  8/5. 

Guatemala-Honduras  Boundary  Arbitration. — The  special  missions 
appointed  by  Guatemala  and  Honduras  to  settle  the  boundary  controversy 
that  has  existed  between  the  two  countries  for  many  years  will  arrive  in 
AVashington  in  a  few  days  to  begin  their  conferences  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  State  Department  announced  to-day. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  United  States  Government  suggested  that  each 
appoint  a  special  plenipotentiary  to  proceed  to  the  United  States  and  settle 
the  boundary  dispute.  Guatemala  asked  the  United  States  to  act  as  mediator. 
—N.  Y,  Herald,  2S/4. 
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Uruguay  Puzzled. — According  to  a  statement  from  Montevideo  on  May 
16,  Germany  had  sent  a  message  informing  Uruguay  that  a  state  of  war  did 
not  exist  between  the  two  countries.  Uruguay's  uncertainty  arose  from  the 
action  of  a  German  submarine  commander  who  took  a  Uruguayan  military 
commission  off  a  Spanish  vessel  and  required  pledges  before  allowing  the 
commission  to  proceed. 

Germany  later  relieved  the  commissioners  of  their  pledges,  but  requested 
aid  iji  securing  passage  across  Fiicnch  territory  of  a  Chilean  mission  to 
Germany.  In  response  to  an  inquiry,  Chile  informed  Uruguay  that  she  had 
no  desire  that  this  mission  should  reach  its  destination. 

U.  S.  IMPORTS  FURTHER  RESTRICTED 

By  order  of  the  War  Trade  Board  issued  May  14,  no  licenses  for  imports 
to  the  United  States  may  be  granted  by  our  consuls  abroad  until  these 
licenses  have  been  approved  by  the  War  Trade  Board.  The  object  of  this 
measure  is  to  prevent  unnecessary  shipments  and  to  "give  the  War  Trade 
Board  an  opportunity  of  passing  upon  all  importations  from  a  standpoint 
of  enemy  trade  connection  before  shipments  are  put  in  transit.*' 
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"  Field  Artillery  Officer's  Notes."  By  Caldwell  and  Danf  ord.  $1.50  net 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.) 

This  notebook  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  important  information 
relating  to  the  administration,  organization,  transport,  training  and  emplo)- 
ment  of  field  artillery. 

The  text  is  arranged  to  facilitate  ready  and  convenient  reference,  and 
tables  and  formulae  have  been  included  to  facilitate  the  computation  of 
firing  data. 

The  methods  employed  to  lay  the  guns  by  means  of  the  map  and  compass 
are  considered  in  much  greater  detail  than  is  given  to  the  subject  in  the 
Provisional  Field  Artillery  Regulations,  1916,  and  it  appears  that  the  text 
follows  to  a  considerable  extent  the  methods  employed  by  artillery  in 
Europe  in  the  present  war. 

With  reference  to  the  tables  it  is  noted  that  in  some  cases  the  print  is  too 
fine,  and  in  others,  notably  the  table  on  page  (fj,  the  figures  are  too  indistinct 
for  convenience.  Effort  has  apparently  been  made  to  crowd  the  tables,  to 
accommodate  one  to  the  page,  which  is  unfortunate ;  the  type  should  be  bold 
and  distinct  and  easily  readable  even  in  a  poor  light.  For  this  reason  the 
tables  should  be  given  as  much  room  as  they  require. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  Note  Book  is  also  inconvenient  to  carry  in  the 
blouse  pocket,  and  should  \)^  modified  to  make  it  handy  for  this  purpose. 

This  book  does  not  replace  the  Field  Artillery  Regulations ;  in  fact  there 
is  no  claim  that  it  does.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  artillery  regulations 
is  necessary  in  any  event,  and  the  note  book  will  be  most  useful  to  those 
officers  who  are  familiar  with  the  regulations.  Young  officers,  particularly 
those  who  are  inexperienced,  are  too  prone  to  take  for  granted  that  a  con- 
densed book,  such  as  the  Field  Note  Book,  contains  all  needful  information 
on  the  subject.  W.  P.  U. 

"Manual  for  the  Use  of  Troops  in  Aid  of  the  Civil  Authority."  By 
Babcock.    Price  $1.00  net.     (New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company.) 

This  manual  has  been  prepared  specifically  for  use  by  the  National  Guard 
of  New  York  State.  Apparently  all  laws  and  statutes  relating  to  the  subject 
have  been  included,  and  several  extracts  from  the  Army  Regulations  also 
appear. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  manual  relates  to  the  provisions  of  the  Penal 
Law  and  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  laws  of  New  York  relating  to 
the  employment  of  the  National  Guard  in  aid  of  the  Civil  Authorities,  aiid 
compensation  and  pensions ;  and  consequently  these  provisions  are  for  the 
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most  part  without  authority  as  far  as  their  employment  by  Federal  troops, 
or  the  National  Guards  of  other  states  is  concerned. 

Probably  little  relating  to  the  tactical  employment  of  troops  on  riot  duty, 
not  already  known  to  well-informed  officers,  is  contained  in  the  manual. 

The  psychology  of  mobs,  or  mob  spirit,  which  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  and  should  receive  some  consideration  in  any  work  relating  to 
riot  duty,  has  not  been  covered. 

The  book,  like  a  number  of  others  on  the  subject,  prescribes  that  the 
bayonet  should  be  used  as  a  weapon  in  handling  mobs,  particularly  during 
the  early  stages  of  a  revolt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  bad  policy  for 
infantry  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  a  mob.  Unless  in  force  they  immedi- 
ately lose  the  advantage  that  their  discipline,  arms  and  training  give  them, 
and  could  in  many  cases  be  overcome  and  disarmed  by  the  mob.  Cavalry 
is  the  arm  for  close  contact  with  mobs,  when  it  is  necessary  to  come  to 
grips  with  them. 

The  danger  from  the  employment  of  explosives  by  rioters  has  been  well 
emphasized  in  the  text,  but  with  regard  to  automobiles  it  would  not  appear 
that  they  are  of  special  menace.  Rioters  as  a  rule  do  not  own  or  control 
automobiles,  and  are  seldom  well  organized  enough  to  seize  them  in  quan- 
tities. Motor  cars,  however,  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
troops  and  greatly  extend  their  field  of  usefulness. 

In  general,  while  this  book  may  appear  to  contain  a  number  of  unneces- 
sary details  and  other  irrelevant  matter,  a  careful  reading  of  the  text  will 
give  a  broadened  grasp  of  the  subject  that  is  of  value,  particularly  in  the 
relations  of  the  military  with  the  civil  authorities.  W.  R  U. 

"  Secrets  of  the  Submarine."  By  Marley  Frothingham  Hay.  Price  $1.25 
net.    (New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.) 

The  author's  purpose  to  write  a  book  **  for  the  benefit  of  the  general ' 
public  and  in  language  which  all  could  understand,"  has  been  very  well 
carried  out.  He  has  described  submarines,  their  operation,  safety  devices, 
etc.,  in  non-technical  terms  entirely,  and  they  can  be  easily  understood  even 
by  a  person  whose  only  idea  of  a  submarine  is  that  it  is  a  cigar-shaped 
object  that  goes  under  water  and  blows  up  ships.  While  written  primarily 
for  the  layman,  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  naval  service,  especially 
the  chapter  "  Sphere  of  the  Submarine,"  which  deals  with  the  effect  of  the 
submarine  on  naval  policies.  The  chapter  "  Submarine  Antidotes  "  is  also 
very  interesting  and  will  enlighten  those  who  do  not  understand  why  naval 
operations  against  submarines,  both  at  their  bases  and  on  the  high  seas,  are 
not  entirely  successful.  R.  C.  N. 

"  Health  for  the  Soldier  and  Sailor."  By  Fisher  and  Fisk.  (New  York: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.) 

Thinking  men  of  the  country,  realizing  how  human  life  was  wasted  by 
being  unnecessarily  cut  short  in  peace  times  by  ignorance  and  vicious  modes 
of  living,  got  together  and  evolved  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which,  evolved  and  put  into  effect  by  medical  and  scientific  men 
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for  peace  times,  are  now  found  to  be  far  more  important  in  war  times. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has'  the  maintenance  of  health 
been  of  so  much  importance,  for  now  it  means  the  conservation  of  energy  ex- 
pressed in  man- power  to  be  expended  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
civilization,  as  the  Allies  understand  it  and  are  banded  together  to  maintain 
it.  In  this  book,  "  Health  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors,"  the  authors,  Fisher  and 
Fisk,  who  are  both  representatives  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  have 
given  a  short  and  concise  study  of  hygiene  and  its  application  to  war  condi- 
tions. In  this  they  have  been  aided  by  members  of  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  men  at  the  top  of  their  professions — ^it  is  the 
last  word  on  the  subject  of  health  for  our  fighting  men.  The  book  is  a  veri- 
table tnultum  in  parvo.  From  its  size  one  would  think  that  the  subjects  are 
only  touched  upon,  but  after  reading  it  one  is  impressed  with  the  amount  of 
knowledge  he  has  gained,  and  if  he  has  the  wisdom  to  make  use  of  it,  the 
days  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  will  be  happier  and  longer  and  far  more 
useful  to  his  country.  Each  subject  treated  should  be  emphasized,  whether 
the  habits  of  the  man,  the  air  he  breathes,  the  food  he  eats,  the  water  he 
drinks,  or  the  poisons  he  should  avoid.  Special  emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  the  avoidance  of  the  venereal  peril.  The  damage  from  this  peril  is  so 
real  and  so  far-reaching,  and  has  always  been  such  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  that  they  ought  to  know  about  it  and  fight  it  with  all 
that  is  good  and  strong  and  self-respecting  in  them.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  venereal  diseases,  fcwr  the  subject 
is  of  vast  importance  in  its  bearings,  whether  social,  economic  or  the  con- 
servation of  man-power  at  this  critical  time.  The  book  is  an  epitome,  but  is 
still  further  boiled  down  into  fifteen  Rules  of  Hygiene — it  is  worth  knowing 
these  for  use  in  our  daily  lives.  A.  M.  D.  McC. 


NOTICE 

The  U,  S.  Naval  Institute  was  established  in  1873,  having  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  professional  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the  Navy.  It 
is  now  in  its  forty-fifth  year  of  existence,  trusting  as  heretofore  for  its 
support  to  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  Navy.  The  members  of  the  Board 
of  Control  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  their  brother  officers 
and  others  interested  in  the  Navy,  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of  the  Insti- 
tute, by  the  contribution  of  papers  and  communications  tipon  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  naval  profession,  as  well  as  by  personal  support  and  influence. 

On  the  subject  of  membership  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   VII 

Sec,  I.  The  Institute  shall  consist  of  regular,  life,  honorary  and  associate 
members. 

Sec  2.  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  all  civil  officers  attached 
to  the  Nava!  Service,  shall  be  entitled  to  become  regular  or  life  members, 
without  ballot,  on  payment  of  dues  or  fees  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Members  who  resign  from  the  Navy  subsequent  to  joining  the  Institute 
will  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  described  in  this  Section. 

Sec.  3-  The  Prize  Essayist  of  each  year  shall  be  a  life  member  without 
payment  of  fee. 

Sec,  4»  Honorary  members  shall  be  selected  from  di<itingujshed  Naval 
and  Military  Officers,  and  from  eminent  men  of  learning  in  civil  life.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be,  ex  officio,  an  honorary  member.  Their 
number  shall  not  exceed  thirty  (30).  Nominations  for  honorary  members 
must  be  favorably  reported  by  the  Board  of  Control.  To  be  declared 
elected,  they  must  receive  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-quarters  of  the 
members  represented  at  regular  or  stated  meetings,  either  in  person  or 
by  proxy. 

Sec  5*  Associate  members  shall  be  elected  from  Officers  of  the  Army, 
Revenue  Cutter  Service,  foreign  officers  of  the  Naval  and  Military  pro- 
fessions, and  from  persons  in  civil  hfc  who  may  be  interested  in  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  6,  Those  entitled  to  become  associate  members  may  be  elected  life 
members,  provided  that  the  number  not  officially  connected  with  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  hundred  (100). 

Sec.  7.  Associate  members  and  life  members,  other  than  those  entitled  to 
regular  membership,  shall  be  elected  as  follows:  **  Nominations  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber making  them,  and  such  nominations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  Board  of  Control  will  at  each  regular  meeting  ballot  on  the 
nominations  submitted  for  election,  and  nominees  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  board  membership  shall  be  considered  elected  to  member- 
ihip  in  the  United  States  Naval  Institute/' 

Sec.  8.  The  annual  dues  for  regular  and  associate  members  shall  be  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  all  of  which  shall  be  for  a  year*s  subscription  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  payable  upon  joining  the 
Institute,  and  upon  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  January.  The  fee  for 
life  membership  shall  be  forty  dollars,  but  if  any  regular  or  associate  mem- 
ber has  paid  his  dues  for  the  year  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  transferred  to 
life  membership,  or  has  paid  his  dues  for  any  future  year  or  years,  the 
amount  so  paid  shall  be  deducted  from  the  fee  for  life  membership, 

ARTICLE  X 

Sec  2.  One  copy  of  the  Proceedings,  when  published,  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  regular  and  associate  member  (in  return  for  dues  paid),  to  each 
life  member  (in  return  for  life  membership  fee  paid),  to  honorary  mem- 
bers, to  each  corresponding  society  of  the  Institute,  and  to  sucli  Hbraries 
and  periodicals  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Proceedings  are  published  montiily;  subscription  for  non-members. 
$3.00;  enlisted  men,  U.  S,  Navy,  $2.50.  Single  copies,  by  purchase.  30  cents; 
issues  preceding  January,  1918,  50  cents. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md., 
'^nd  all  checks,  drafts,  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  same. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

NAVAL  INSTITUTE  PBIZE  ESSAY.  1919 

A  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  with  a  gold  medal,  and  a  life-membership 
(unless  the  author  is  already  a  life  member)  in  the  Institute,  is  offered  by 
the  Naval  Institute  for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the 
naval  profession  published  in  the  Proceedings  during  the  current  year. 
The  prize  will  be  in  addition  to  the  author's  compensation  paid  upon  publi- 
cation of  the  essay. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  given  suggested  topics.  Essays  are  not  limited 
to  these  topics  and  no  additional  weight  will  be  given  an  essay  in  awarding 
the  prize  because  it  is  written  on  one  of  these  suggested  topics  over  one 
written  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  naval  profession. 

The  following  rules  will  govern  this  competition : 

1.  All  essays  published  in  the  Proceedings  during  1918,  which  are  deemed 
by  the  Board  of  Control  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  will  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Board  during  the  month  of  January,  1919,  and  the  award  for  the  prize 
will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  voting  by  ballot. 

2.  No  essay  received  after  November  i  will  be  available  for  publication 
in  1918.  Essays  received  subsequent  to  November  i,  if  accepted,  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

3.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  best  essay  published 
during  191 8  is  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  awarded  the  prize,  it  may  receive 
"  Honorable  Mention,"  or  such  other  distinction  as  the  Board  may  dcdde. 

4.  In  case  one  or  more  essays  receive  "  Honorable  Mention,"  the  writcn 
thereof  will  receive  a  minimum  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  a  life- 
membership  (unless  the  author  is  already  a  life  member)  in  the  Institute, 
the  actual  amounts  of  the  awards  to  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Control 
in  each  case. 

5.  Essays  are  limited  to  fifty  (50)  printed  pages  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute. 

6.  It  is  requested  that  all  essays  be  submitted  typewritten  and  in  duplicate ; 
essays  submitted  written  in  longhand  and  in  single  copy  will,  however, 
receive  equal  consideration. 

7.  In  the  event  of  the  prize  being  awarded  to  the  winner  of  a  preWous 
year,  a  gold  clasp,  suitably  engraved,  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  gold  mediL 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

G.  M.  RAVEN  SCROFT. 
Lieut.  Commander,  U,  S,  N".,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


TOPICS  FOR  ESSAYS 
Suggested  by  Request  of  the  Board  of  Control 

"  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Subordinates  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Relations  between  Commanders-in-Chief  and  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations ;  Commanders-in-Chief  and  Force  Com- 
manders; Force  Commanders  and  Division  Commanders." 

"  Initiative  of  the  Subordinate — Its  True  Meaning." 

"  Military  Efficiency  Dependent  upon  National  Discipline." 

*'  Governmental  Organization  for  War." 

"  Naval  Gunnery,  Now  and  of  the  Future." 

"  Naval  Policies." 

"  The  Place  of  the  Naval  Officer  in  International  Affairs." 

**  Moral  Preparedness." 

"  Tact  in  Relation  to  Discipline." 

"  The  Principles  of  Naval  Administration  in  Support  of  War- 
Time  Operations." 

"  What  Steps  in  Organization  and  Training  Should  be  Taken  to 
Maintain  and  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the  Navy  at  the  Close 
of  the  Present  War." 

"  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of  Naval  and  Military  Officers  of 
the  United  States  in  Educating  and  Informing  the  Public 
on  Professional  Matters." 

"  A  Commission  in  The  Navy :  Its  Meaning  and  the  Obligations 
Which  It  Involves." 

"  The  Relations  of  an  Officer  to  his  Subordinate,  Both  Commis- 
sioned and  Enlisted." 

"  The  True  Meaning  of  the  Expression  '  An  Officer  and  a 
Gentleman.' " 


LIST  OF  PRIZE  ESSAYS 


•WHAT  THE  NAVY  HAS  BEEN  THINKING  ABOUT' 


1879 
Naval  Education.    Prize  Essay,  1879.    By  Lieut  Commander  A.  D.  Brown, 

U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Education.    First  Honorable  Mention.    By  Lieut  Commander  C  F. 

Goodrich,  U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Education.    Second  Honorable  Mention.    By  Commander  A.  T. 
Mahan,  U.  S.  N. 

1880 

^'The  Naval  PoUcy  of  the  United  SUtes."  Prize  Essay,  x88o.  By  liea- 
tenant  Charles  Belknap,  U.  S.  N. 

1881 

The  Type  of  (I)  Armored  Vessel,  (11)  Cruiser  Best  Suited  to  the  Pxetent 
Needs  of  the  United  States.  Prize  Essay,  1881.  By  Lieutenant  £.  W. 
Very.  U.  S.  N. 

Second  Prize  Essay,  1881.    By  Lieutenant  Seaton  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N. 

1882 

Our  Merchant  Marine:  The  Causes  of  Its  Decline  and  the  Means  to  Bt 
Taken  for  Its  Revival.  "  Nil  clarius  aquis."  Prize  Essay,  1882.  By 
Lieutenant  J.  D.  Kelley,  U.  S.  N. 

"  Mais  il  faut  cultiver  notre  jardin."  Honorable  Mention.  By  Master 
C.  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N. 

"  Spero  meliora."  Honorable  Mention.  By  Lieut  Commander  F.  £.  Chad- 
wick.  U.  S.  N. 

"  Causa  latet  :  vis  est  nottssim a."  Honorable  Mention.  By  Lientenaiit 
R.  Wainwright,  U.  S.  N. 

1883 

How  May  the  Sphere  of  Usefulness  of  Naval  Oncers  Be  Extended  in  Tint 

of  Peace  with  Advantage  to  the  Country  and  the  Naval  Service? 

"Pour  encourager  les  Autrcs."     Prize  Eissay,  1883.     By  Lieutenant 

Carlos  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N. 
"  Semper  paratus."     First  Honorable  Mention.     By  Commander  N.  H. 

Farquhar,  U.  S.  N. 
"CuLiBET  IN   ARTE  SUA  CREDENDUM   EST."     Sccond   HonoraWc   MeutioD. 

By  Captain  A.  P.  Cooke,  U.  S.  N. 


The  Reconstruction  and  lucrease  of  the  Navy.  Prize  Elssay,  1884.  By 
Ensign  W.  I.  Chambers,  U.  S.  N. 

1885 

Inducements  for  Retaining  Trained  Seamen  in  the  Navy,  and  Best  System 
of  Rewards  for  Long  and  Faithful  Service.  Prize  Essay,  i88s  67 
Commander  N.  H.  Farquhar,  U.  S.  N. 

1886 

What  Changes  in  Organization  and  Drill  Are  Necessary  to  Sail  and  Fight 
Effectively  Our  Warships  of  Latest  Type?  "Scire  quod  nesdas." 
Prize  Essay,  1886.    By  Lieutenant  Carlos  G.  Calkins,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Result  of  All  Naval  Administration  and  Efforts  Finds  Its  Expres- 
sion IN  Good  Organization  and  Thorough  Drill  on  Board  of  Sun- 
ABLE  Ships.    Honorable  Mention.    By  Ensign  W.  L.  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N. 
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1887 

The  Naval  Brigade:  Its  Organizatioii,  Equipment  and  Tactics.  "  In  hoc 
signo  vinces."    Prize  Essay,  1887.    By  Lieutenant  C.  T.  Hutchins. 

1888 

Torpedoes.    Prize  Essay,  1888.    By  Lieut.  Commander  W.  W.  Reisinger, 

U.S.N. 

•  1891 

The  Enlistment,  Training  and  Organization  of  Crews  for  Our  Ships  of  War. 
Prize  Essay,  1891.    By  Ensign  A.  P.  Nftladc,  U.  S.  N. 

EhSPOSITION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  FlEET:    ShIP  AND  SqUADRON  DrILL. 

Honorable  Mention,  1891.    By  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  N. 

1892 

Torpedo-boats:  Their  Organization  and  Conduct.  Prize  Essay,  1892.  By 
Wm.  Laird  Gowes. 

1894 

The  U.  S.  S.  Vesuvius,  with  Special  Reference  to  Her  Pneumatic  Battery. 

Prize  Essay,  1894.    By  Lieut.  Commander  Seaton  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N. 
Naval  Reform.    Honorable  Mention,  1894.    By  Passed  Assistant  Engineer 

F.  M.  Bennett,  U.  S.  N. 

1895 

Tactical  Problems  in  Naval  Warfare.  Prize  Essay,  1895.  By  Lieut  Com- 
mander Richard  Wainwright,  U.  S.  N. 

A  Summary  of  the  Situation  and  Outlook  in  Europe.  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Coming  War.  Honorable  Mention,  1895.  By 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  Assistant  Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  N. 

Suggestions  for  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Our  New  Ships.  Hon- 
orable Mention,  1895.    By  Naval  Constructor  Wm.  J.  Baxter,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Battle  of  the  Yalu.  Honorable  Mention,  1895.  By  Ensign  Frank 
Marble,  U.  S.  N. 

1896 

The  Tactics  of  Ships  in  the  Line  of  Battle.  Prize  Essay,  1896.  By  Lieu- 
tenant A.  P.  Nftlack,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Organization,  Training  and  Disopune  of  the  Navy  Personnel 
Ai  Viewed  from  the  Ship.  Honorable  Mention,  1896.  By  Lieutenant 
Wm.  F.  Fullam,  U.  S.  N. 

Naval  Apprentices,  Inducements,  Enusting  and  Training.  The  Sea- 
man Branch  of  the  Navy.  Honorable  Mention,  1896.  By  Ensign 
RylandD.  Tisdalc,  U.S.N. 

The  Composition  of  the  Fleet.  Honorable  Mention  1896.  By  Lieuten- 
ant John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N. 

1897 

Torpedo-boat  Policy.  Prize  Essay,  1897.  By  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Smith, 
U.S.N. 

A  Proposed  Uniform  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Naval  Militia. 
Honorable  Mention,  1897.  By  H.  G.  Dohrman,  Associate  Member, 
U.S.  N.I. 

ToiRDOBS  IN  ExERasB  AND  Battle.  Honorable  Mention,  1897.  By  Lieu- 
tenant J.  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N. 
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1898 

Esprit  de  Corps:  A  Tract  for  the  Times.  Prize  Essay,  189&  By  Captaio 
Caspar  Frederick  Goodrich,  U.  S.  N. 

Our  Naval  Powkr.  Honorable  Mention,  1898.  By  Lieut.  Commander 
Richard  Wainwright,  U.  S.  N. 

Target  Practice  and  the  Training  of  Gun  Captains.  Honorabk  Men- 
tion, 1898.    By  Ensign  R.  H.  Jackson,  U.  S.  N. 

1900 

Torpedo  Craft:    Types  and  Emplosrment    Prize  Essay,   isyx).     By  Liea- 

tenant  R.  H.  Jackson,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Autx>mobilb  Torpedo  and  Its  Uses.    Honorable  Mention,  190a    By 

Lieutenant  J-.  H.  Chandler,  U.  S.  N. 

1901 

Naval  Administration  and  Organization.  Prize  Essay,  1901.  By  Lieuten 
ant  John  Hood,  U.  S.  N. 

1903 

Onnneiy  in  Our  Navy.  The  Causes  of  Its  Inferiority  and  Their  Remedies. 
Prize  Essay,  1903.    By  Professor  Philip  R.  Alger,  U.  S.  N. 

A  Naval  Training  Policy  and  System.  Honorable  Mention,  1903.  By 
Lieutenant  James  H.  Rcid.  U.  S.  N. 

Systematic  Training  of  the  Enlisted  Personnel  of  the  Navy.  Honor- 
able Mention,  1903.    By  Lieutenant  C  L  Hussey,  U.  S.  N. 

Our  Torpedo-boat  FIotilla.  The  Training  Needed  to  Insure  Its  Effi- 
ciency.   Honorable  Mention,  1903.    By  Lieutenant  E.  L.  Beach,  U.  S.  N. 

1904 

The  Fleet  and  Its  Personnel.    Prize  Essay,  1904.    By  Lieutenant  S.  P.  Ful- 

linwider,  U.  S.  N. 
A  Plea  for  a  Higher  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Stahdam 

OF  the  Personnel  for  the  Navy.     Honorable  Mention,  1904,    By 

Medical  Inspector  Howard  E.  Ames,  U.  S.  N. 

1905 
American  Naval  Policy.    Prize  Essay,  1905.    By  Commander  Bradley  A. 

Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy.     Honorable  Mention,   1905.     By  Rear 

Admiral  Stephen  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  N. 

1906 

Promotion  by  Selection.     Prize  Essay,  1906.    By  Commander  Hawley  0. 

Rittenhouse,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Elements  of  Fleet  TAcncs.    First  Honorable  Mention,  1906.    By 

Lieut.  Commander  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N. 
Gleanings  from  the  Sea  of  Japan.    Second  Honorable  Mention,  1906. 

By  Captain  Seaton  Schrocder,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Purchase  System  of  the  Navy.     Third  Honorable  Mention,  igo6 

By  Pay  Inspector  J.  A.  Mudd,  U.  S.  N. 
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1907 

Storekeeping  at  the  Nary  Tarda.  Prize  Essay,  1907.  By  Pay  Inspector 
JohnA.  Mudd,  U.S.N. 

Battle  Rxhbaksals.  A  Few  Thoughts  on  Our  Next  Step  in  Fleet-Gunnery. 
First  Honorable  Mention,  1907.  By  Lieut.  Commander  Yates  Stirling, 
U.S.N. 

The  Naval  Profession.  Second  Honorable  Mention,  1907.  By  Comman- 
der Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 

1908 

A  Few  Hints  to  the  Study  of  Naval  Tactics.  Prize  Essay,  1908.  By 
Lieutenant  W.  S.  Pye,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Money  for  the  Navy.  First  Honorable  Mention,  1908.  By  Pay 
Inspector  John  A.  Mudd,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Nation's  Defence— the  Offensive  Fleet.  How  Shall  We  Prepare 
It  for  Battle?  Second  Honorable  Mention,  1908.  By  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Yates  Stirling,  U.  S.  N. 

1909 

Some  Ideas  about  Organization  on  Board  Ship.  Prize  Essay,  1909.  By 
Lieutenant  Ernest  J.  King,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Navy  and  Coast  Defence.  Honorable  Mention,  1909.  By  Commo- 
dore W.  H.  Beehlcr,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Naval  Estabushment.    Honorable  Mention, 

1909.  By  Pay  Inspector  J.  A.  Mudd,  U.  S.  N. 

A  Plea  for  Physical  Training  in  the  Navy.  Honorable  Mention,  1909. 
By  Commander  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N. 

1910 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  the  Navy.    Prize  Essay,  191a    By  Naval  Con- 
structor T.  G.  Roberts,  U.  S.  N. 
The  Naval  Strategy  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.    Honorable  Mention, 

1910.  By  Lieutenant  Lyman  A.  Cotton,  U.  S.'N. 

1911 
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